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PREMAGE, 


The present work is an Unveiling in part of the Apocalypse of St. John 
the Divine, the grand climacteric of Divine Revelation and World History— 
secular, ecclesiastical, and religious in combination—from Genesis (the beginning) 
up to the present moment of time. “ Every religion which is to move the world 
must be based on a history,” Bishop Westcott says; also the Bible so interweaves 
its God-given revelations with the facts and events of human history that they 
mutually demonstrate and support each the other, and stand or fall together. 
World history forms the pedestal to Divine revelation. 


The Apocalypse, the mystery attached to the book notwithstanding, the 
Church of Christ, with a sure, instinct, has ever accounted her chief treasure 
and the Key of her destinies. Bishop Elliot, one of its ablest commentators, 
writes—“ As we approach the time of the end its value will be inestimable. 
The Apocalypse will be the most precious book in the whole canon (Hore).” 
“The Apocalypse, dear ever to those who suffer persecution,” thus Archb. 
Trench : and Bengel tells us—‘ The structure of the book breathes a divine art.’”’— 
(GNoMON. ) 


The supreme art of the book—“To the tempter’s art opposing, art yet 
‘ greater than his own”—combines with a perfect science, and gives an under- 
lying science basis to a whole series of final unions of things pronounced impos- 
sible in their very nature by baffled world wisdom and experience. It is the 
book of origins and first sources as of final harmonies and antimonies. Divine 
sovereignty and Human free agency, law and miracle, authority and liberty, right 
and might—for the All-Worthy finally prevails (see iv., 2-3),—clues for the 
unravelling of all their mysteries are here. “The Lamb” is transferred from the 
altar to the throne. “The blood of the Lamb” and “ the wrath of the Lamb ” 
coact. It gathers the totality of human history into one grand comprehensive 
plan and purpose, measured and articulated by definite time-periods and, in 
marvellous detail, from its first beginnings ever moving majestically onwards 
with ever-widening sway to a universal completion and end—the ultimate union 
of God and man, of Heaven and earth; when God “ dwells with men” and 
the marriage of Christ and the Church, His Bride, is consummated. Science 
being the intellectual elucidation and expression of law, the book brings all 
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things—the scheme of Bible miracles included—under the sway of law! With 
the aid of this book all human history may yet be reduced to an exact science, 
and the truth of the words recently spoken emphatically confirmed—“ The Bible 
is the most intensely scientific book ever written.” 


Unlike man’s science—his quest for truth by research, invention, discovery, 
and experiment—the principle on which Revelation proceeds is testimony. Christ 
enters the apocalyptic scene as the Supreme Testifier, the “ Faithful and True - 
Witness ” (iii, 14). The book is testified by Christ to the Churches, and is 
itself emphatically “the Word of God and the Testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
The term carries back to the origin of the Bible, the initial writing of which 
was composed for a person—for Joshua, prototype of Jesus—‘“ For the testi- 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy” (cf. Ex. xvii, 14: xxxiv,.22/); ew, 
xix., 10). The book of the Mosaic law, with the tables from Sinai, was called 
“the Testimony,” and the ark in which they were preserved, the “ Ark of the 
Testimony ” (Ex. xl, 21). All truth being already known to the Revealer of 
Truth, of necessity progressive revelation is never a progress from error and 
fable to truth, never of a lower to a higher conception and quality of truth, 
but only of degree, aspect, and proportion, as men were prepared for and “ able 
to bear it” (Mark iv., 33: John xvi., 12). The entire Bible subserves one end, 
that of testimony to a Person. In that One Person all the hopes of humanity 
centre (cf. Luke xxiv., 21, 27). “Ye shall be witnesses unto Me,” is our Lord’s 
parting commission to those he was leaving (Acts i, 8). Also the mark of 
the true Church as opposed to the false Church is that, indwelt by the Holy 
Spirit, like Him who indwells her, she never bears witness to herself, but to her 
Lord (John xvi., 13). Whereas the false Church ever “ glorifies herself” (Rev. 
xviii., 7). The Church which derives its authority, not from Holy Scripture, but 
draws authority from herself,—becomes her own self-witness, and claims to 
be believed and obeyed because she says it;—a claim which Christ for Himself 
expressly repudiates, when He avers—‘ If I bear witness of myself, my witness 
is not true”’ (John x., 31); and thus, were it so, discharges men from any 
obligation to believe in Him. “If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not,” is our Lord’s challenge to the unbelieving Jews” (x., 37). 


The Christ Witness is the distinguishing feature of St. John’s writings. The 

gr pattle in his writings is ever introducing Christ in the first Person as—“ I ”— 
the Son "’—(the Gospel passim). And this is the clue to St. John’s own self- 
effacement in his Gospel and epistles. His three writings—the final Gospel, 
final epistles, and the Apocalypse which closes the canon of Scripture, are a 
connected series forming a graduated ascent—a royal road—by which the human 
purified from sin becomes divine, and man ascends to God, To be made 
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“a partaker of the divine nature” (2 Pet. i, 5), to become “as God,” to 
“sit with Him in His throne,”—such is the ultimate objective proposed and 
promised (1 John iii, 2: Rev. ii. 26-27: ii., 21). To these three stages 
in St. John’s writings, three faculties of man’s nature—belief, knowledge, and 
spiritualised sense correspond. To “be as God,”—such was Satan’s original 
temptation to man, and its attainment along the lines of Lucifer’s attempt was 
to be a matter of super-personal will. “I will be like the Most High ” (Isa. xiv., 
14). Now contrast St. John’s way. The Apostle gives us the divine side of 
Christ’s human things. He shows the Man Christ Jesus, the Word made Flesh, 
as the Son of God, and, with Christ and in Christ, uplifts humanity to the 
divine. 

But St. John is careful to make clear what is the very first link to the 
power by which fallen man enters upon this wonderful career of becoming and 
overcoming. It is by simply believing! The term “ Faith,” which is a notional 
advance on belief and may cover not only the subjective process but the 
objective and result of belief, is conspicuously absent from his Gospel, and only 
once comes into his epistles (1 Ep. v., 4). It is the elementary mind-act of 
believing to which St. John gives crucial importance. The momentous issues 
of his Gospel for man turn upon man’s belief or unbelief. The Greek verb 
ILorevo, to believe,—i.e,, the initial act of man’s mind Godwards—occurs some 
97 times in the Gospel and some 10 times in the epistles of St. John, so that, 
alone, his use of the term equals almost that of all the other New Testament 
writers put together! “Believing,” “trusting,” “committing to,” is the first 
consciously active faculty of the human mind. “If we receive the witness of 
men the witness of God is greater ” the apostle says (v., 9). So that, as the 
condition of His pardon and grace, God asks of man no more than man already 
-gives to his fellow man, i.e. credit and trust in His word. And although the 
natural man—so wonderful are the terms of God’s salvation, and so perverted 
is man’s natural reason and so obdurate his heart,—will not and cannot believe 
God as he believes his fellow man, without the convincing power and aid of 
the Holy Spirit, the Holy Spirit is in the world, sent down by the ascended 
Christ purposely to convince the world of the supreme sin of not believing, 
z.e., in St. John’s trenchant words, of “ making God a liar!” (cf. John xvi., 8: 
1 Ep. v., 10): and, with the will, to give to every repentant sinner the power 
also to believe and to become the child of God (John i., 12). And this soul- 
saving condition of simple gospel belief is in perfect harmony with psychological 
law, since only when a word is believed: and obeyed, whether God’s word or 
man’s, does it become morally dynamic. But belief of necessity connotes testi- 
mony—that which is to be believed ;—and God’s revelation is supremely a “ Testi- 
‘mony ” to a Person. 

To bring into the Christ-presence and contact, to “compel them to come in,” 
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is the act and privilege of the faith of others; as in the case of the sick 
of the palsy, and as infants are, or should be, brought for baptism (Matt. ix., Z: 
Mark x., 14). But whosoever is capable of receiving “ the witness of men,” is 
responsible and should be taught to receive the Witness of God directly from 
His Word. Also simple belief has for first objective God’s being, and His moral 
government of men. “For he that cometh to God must believe that He is, 
and that He is a rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” All the after- 
heroic achievements of faith recorded in the Bible’s great Faith-chapter follow 
from this simple beginning. What is first apprehended by a childlike faith, 
on testimony, reason comes eventually to share in, since revelation never contra- 
dicts right reason, and “ Through faith” it is that we understand” (Heb. xi., 
3, 6, sqq). 

To St. John’s gospel and its constant refrain of “ believe,” “ believing,’ suc- 
ceed the Apostle’s three epistles. Here the key word is the emphatic—* WE 
KNOW ”—“ RELIGION BECOMES AN AUGUST REALM OF VERIFIED 
CERTAINTIES.” “Over all the vital truths of Christianity St. John writes 
the challenging affirmation, WE KNOW.” Thus in divine things does reason 
follow upon faith. 


St. Peter and St. John, standing bewildered in Christ’s empty tomb on the 
morning of the resurrection—‘“ For as yet they knew not the Scripture that He 
must rise again,”—we read that St. John “saw and believed ” (John xx. 8-9). 
Thus St. John is the first man who believed in the resurrection of Christ, and his 
belief is Humanity’s first link with the fact of the resurrection. 


But when we pass from Gospel and epistles into the Apocalypse, their 
familiar key words vanish! We are confronted by the fact that in no solitary 
instance does either term—belief or knowledge—occur in the book of the Reve- 
lation. The few instances of the verb “know” in its two Greek forms, as 
of the word “ faith,” in the Apocalypse, will repay study, but do not invalidate 
the above statement. St. John is here the representative man of the whole 
Church. Faith is now changed to sight, knowledge to realisation. The recur- 
ring words of the Apocalypse “I saw,” “TI heard,” “I beheld,” “ Dente" Rell 
us that here “the gateways of the soul,’—the bodily senses spiritualised—are 
become the direct receptive media of the sublime objects and lessons of divine 
revelation. Also, rightly viewed, what is real human progress but the reflection of 
divine science? For St. John, we repeat, places all things divine and human 
upon a science basis. And to-day the world is coming into its apocalyptic, 1.e., 
its seeing and hearing age, with its broadcasting, and with television for its 
anticipated goal. How up-to-date then is the Apocalypse of St. John! Muck 
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Within the Apocalypse we come first to the Christ vision, then to the 
vision of the seven Candlesticks—the Church vision,—thence to the Throne 
vision, where the creation order of Genesis is reflected in the history of redemp- 
tion. Light precedes the Sun. Not until the fourth century does the full orbed 
Deity of Christ, in the creed of Nicea, first rise in the Church’s firmament. 
Glorious indeed was the light diffused at first by the Church throughout the 
world, and, had light alone—the preaching and teaching of the Gospel—sufficed 
to bring the world salvation ; could the ministration of the Word and Sacraments, 
or Church authority, innate, delegated, or assumed, have put the world in full 
possession of the legacy of Calvary and brought in the Kingdom of God, this 
would have been effected by the primitive churches at the beginning, and no 
Throne vision had been needed. But the light of the candlesticks fails, and 
the curtain falls on an apostate Church glorifying the “I,” not “ Him”’; saying, 
“T am rich,” “I am the legatee of an absent Christ.” It is from outside a 
shut door that the appeal of the Christ is addressed to the individual—“ If any 
man hear my voice and open the door, I will come in to him and will sup with 
him, and he with me’’; and the promise “to sit with Him in His throne ” 
is made to the individual overcomer (cf. Rev. iii, 17; 20-21). To a shut door 
on earth there corresponds “‘a door opened in heaven” (iv., 1). We enter upon 
the Throne and Altar visions (cf. iv., 2, 5; vi., 9). 


St. John’s changed post of observation must be carefully noted. It gives 
us the all-commanding view from the throne, now first erected on the basis 


of a finished redemption. “ John sees the throne just being set as he was 
looking iSov éxevro, writes Dr. Seiss. “ The placing of the throne formed part 
of the vision.” “Come up hither ”—the word to the Seer, is also addressed 


to the Church of to-day. From the throne the entire range of world and human 
history, past, present, and to come, passes into the vision. Come then, view the 
already secured results of past redemption, the pledge of what yet remains to 
be ingathered. The prediluvial age is represented by the “four beasts ”—the 
Zoa—living Ones—“ in the midst of the throne and round about the throne,” to 
be identified as the four great pre-diluvial patriarchs ; who by their faith and acts 
stand out and apart in the Genesis record (Gen. ch. 5). They are Adam—the first 
man created; Abel—the first man redeemed ; Enoch—the first man translated ; 
Noah—the first man who, in figure, passes by death and resurrection from the old 
to the new world. Their emblems are the Lion, Calf, Man, and Eagle. “The 
Living Ones,” Dr. Seiss says, “are the cherubim of the new order. They are 
joined directly to the throne of the new order.” Circling the central throne 
are 24 thrones on which 24 elders of the race are seated. They are the 12 
‘Gentile post-diluvial progenitors of mankind, from Shem, the son of Noah, to 
Jacob (See Gen. xi., 10, sqq.); and the 12 Jewish patriarchs, the sons of Jacob, 
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from whom the twelve tribes of Israel are named (Gen. xlix., 28). Thus are the 
first foundations of human history for ever secured in the throne of the Eternal 
There is no “missing link” to creation. ‘“‘ Adam” we read “ which was the 
son of God” (Luke iii, 38). Under symbolic forms these Zoa and Elders 
embrace and represent the myriads of the redeemed of the three dispensations— 
Creational, Patriarchal, and Jewish—which precede Christianity and subsist along 
with it, The throne vision of the Christian dispensation is seen later, in chap- 
ter vil. 

When, from His conflict on earth and from Hades, the conquering Christ,— 
the King of Glory, mighty in battle—re-appears on His ascension, in heaven, 
He is “leading captivity captive” (see Psa. xxiv., 7-10: Ixviii., 18: Eph. iv., 8). 
He does not come back alone; with Him is a triumphant cortége of resurrected 
saints. “After His resurrection,’ we read, ‘‘many bodies of the saints rose 
from the dead—they came out of their graves and appeared unto many” (see 
Matt. xxvii., 52) and, doubtless, though unrecorded, by an invisible ascension 
followed their Lord into Glory. That the early patriarchs were brought forth 
from Hades when the All-Victorious descended thither; that they who had 
waited the longest were the first to hear the new gospel of a finished redemption 
and to sing the new song (Rev. v., 9),—was a traditional belief in the Church, 
voiced by the poet Dante (Hell, Cantos iv., xii.), who puts into Adam’s lips 
on the approach of Christ the words—‘‘ Thou art come expected, Lord.” ‘The 
modern author of the work “ The Names on the Gates of Pearl,’ alluding to 
the Zoa and Elders, says, “Who are these elders?‘ Probably men. It would 
not be difficult to pick out 24 from the many who arose (St. Matt. xxvii., 52). 
Thus in the throne vision comes first the Apocalypse of the past, then the 
Apocalypse of the future—infallible history—‘ the former things,” and infallible 
prophecy “ things to come ”’—the very test and proof of Deity (see Isa. xli., 22-23). 


A rainbow, the beautiful Noachic typical emblem of covenant security, 
encircles the throne, with its already assured results of redemption, from Adam 
to the coming of Christ. The emerald green is the symbol-colour of resur- 
rection. The colour green first met the eye of Noah when, the flood abated, the 
dove, with the olive leaf pluct off, returned to the Ark. Resurrection power must 
ultimately absorb and supersede creation power in the redemption of the world 
and reconstruction of the universe; for creation ever has death before it, but 
resurrection has left death behind it. “No more death,” is the superscription 
of the New Creation. Christ’s resurrection power it was that passed into the 
physical being of St. John, when that “ right Hand” that had once touched the 
leper, and that bore the nail mark of Calvary, was laid on him (Rev. i., 17). 
Hence the physical contrast from Daniel, the John of the Old Testament, when 
receiving the visions of God (Dan. viii., 27: x., 8; 11). St. Paul was learning 
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this secret (see Phil. iii, 10; 12); and the Church to-day, if she is to enter 
upon her Apocalyptic possessions, must first discover and experience St. John’s 
secret of power—“ the power of His resurrection.’ 


The student of this divine book of the Revelation, of which Christ is Him- 
self the Author, will do well to have ever present to his mind words such as 
those of St. Jerome: ‘“‘ According to this Father of the Church, the Apocalypse 
was a book that had in it as many mysteries as words—every word a sacrament ; 
while sundry particular words had each of them a manifold meaning” (Letter 
103 to Paulina). Bengel writes :—‘‘ But if mathematicians, musicians, painters, 
and all artists, bestow pains upon the smallest subjects, and seek elegance in 
the smallest matters IN PARTICULAR, why should we not comply with pro- 
phecy showing itself most admirable in the smallest calculations. With respect 
to this also the works of the Lord are exquisite (‘sought out,’ Eng. Ver. Ps. 
cxi., 2), but no puxporAoyia and curiosity of man can exceed or come up to 
their minute nicety”’ (Gnomon, Apoc., xvii., 10). ‘We are learning,’”’ writes 
Sir Robert Anderson (author of The Coming Prince), that the words of God 
in revelation are as perfect as the works of God in nature, and that they will 
bear microscopic scrutiny.” There is a distinct challenge to materialistic science 
and the higher criticism in these affirmations. 


As an instance of the “ word-mystery ” of the book we take the name John— 
“TI John.’ You search for it in vain under the pen of the Apostle in his 
gospel and epistles. So notorious is the fact that Dionysius, the learned bishop 
of Alexandria, uses it to discredit the Johannine authorship of the Apocalypse; 
as Eusebius points out. “ The evangelist,” says the bishop, “never prefixes 
his name, never proclaims himself, either in the Gospel or in his Epistle.’ He 
-adds, “ But John never speaks as of himself (in the first person), nor as of 
another (in the third), but he that wrote the Apocalypse declares himself imme- 
diately in the beginning. The Revelation of Jesus Christ. . . . He sent and 
signified it to His servant John. Besides this, he wrote an Epistle—‘‘ John to 
the seven churches of Asia! But the Evangelist does not prefix his name 
even to his General Epistles” (sqq.) (Eusesius, Eccl. Hist., Bk. vii., c. 25.) 
“For my part,” he, however, wisely observes, “I would not venture to set this 
book aside, as there are many brethren that value it much; but having formed a 
conception of its subject as exceeding my capacity, I consider it also containing 
a certain concealed and wonderful intimation in each particular” (Ip—Em). How 
could the Book, as the Church has now come to know it, be understood in 
260-268 a.v.? Hence the blessing of the book is for those who “ read, hear, and 
keep ” it, without adding to or taking therefrom, and the understanding of it is 
eft over (cf. i, 3: xxii, 18-19). And this fact, be it noted in passing, disposes 
of one of the main positions of the so-called higher criticism, namely, that the 
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Scriptures were written for their own times, specially the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, and were then understood in that they conformed ‘to the ideas and morals 
then current. Whereas, “Not unto themselves ”__the prophets of the Old 
Testament—“ but unto us ”—the apostles of the New and to the Church,—says 
St. Peter, “they did minister the things testified beforehand” (sqq.) (1 Pet. 
i., 10; 13). The “things” (of the Exodus), St. Paul says, “are written for our 
admonition, upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 1 Cor. x. 11. Doubtless 
every Scripture had a partial message for its own time; but also that message as ~ 
divine is for every and all time, and particularly so for the “time of the end.” 


Not with the critics, but in Law—the emergence of personality by the law 
of the development of the man through the Christ contact and a true enviren- 
ment—lies the solution of the problem of St. John’s identity. The anonymous 
disciple, who detaches himself from his master John the Baptist to follow the 
Christ (see John i., 35; 40), is that same disciple amid the visions of Patmos 
who, following upon his Master’s witness “to His servant John,” for the first 
time in his writings, gives his own name as “I John,” (Rev. i. 1). The word of 
itself is a whole revelation—that of the individual character and personality of 
St. John the Divine. 


The appearance here of the name and of the Apostle’s self-identity, marks 
the triumphant term to a lifelong process of self-conquest—the crowning achieve- 
ment of a complete personality—the entrance upon the full possession and 
ownership of himself; and this not in aloofness and isolation, but as—‘I John, 
who also am your brother and companion” (i., 9). Amid apocalyptic scenes— 
heaven’s revelations and earth’s revolutions—paralysing to mere nature, John 
carries through his own personality intact right on to the end! From this single fact 
tremendous deductions of a present and pressing actuality follow. It confronts 
and confounds every religion, philosophy, or science that makes for the mutila- 
tion or suppression of human individuality. No Nirvana, no mystic final absorp- 
tion of the soul of man into Deity; nor the merciless crushing of the individual 
by the so-called “laws” of a soulless science—the forces mechanising spirit and 
life evoked by materialism,—the terrible doctrine, to which even bishops of the 
Church are lending countenance—that demands “ the sacrifice of the individual 
for the common good of all,” that “minorities must suffer,” and that “one 
must die for the many”: the tending to make supreme authority in both Church 
and State the attribute of mere numerical majorities, with the consequent elimina- 
eT 
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earth (cf. i., 6: v., 10). St. John, the symbolic man of the Church, which he 
represents and personates, now comes to the fore. Under his leadership and 
in realisation of the Divine ideal “ We all come in the unity of the faith and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. iv., 13). 


At the opening of St. John’s Gospel a resounding word is heard—‘‘ Come 
and see” :—the response of the Christ to two young men who had quitted the 
Baptist by the banks of the Jordan to follow Him, and whose quest He chal- 
lenged with the question, “ Whom seek ye?” to which their reply had been, 
“Master, where dwellest Thou?” “ They came,” we read, “and saw where 
He dwelt, and abode with Him that day” (John i., 38-39). The word is one 
of the many covert links of the Gospel with the Revelation of St. John. “ Come” 
and see ” :—the word, now uttered from the throne, time and evoke the opening 
of the great apocalyptic drama on the stage of the Roman earth (ch. vi., 1). The 
same word that echoes from the shores of Galilee and thunders from the rock of 
Patmos is addressed to the Church of to-day. In this book of the Revelation, 
to the elucidation of which the present volume is a humble contribution, is 
light for these last times; and the word which sounds through its pages, to which, 
in every age, waiting ones have listened, takes on a world diapson at the present 
hour,—the call is world-wide. 


“COME AND SEE.” 
COLLECT FOR ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST’S DAY: 


Merciful Lord, we beseech Thee to cast Thy bright beams upon Thy Church, 
that it, being enlightened by the doctrine of Thy blessed Apostle and Evangelist 
Saint John, may so walk in the light of Thy truth, that it may at length attain to 
the light everlasting ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


“ And if one now were to read the Revelations made to John, how amazed 
would he not be that there should be contained within them so great an amount 
of hidden ineffable mysteries, in which it is clearly understood, even by those 
who cannot comprehend what is concealed that something certainly is concealed. 
And yet are not the epistles of the apostles, which seem to some to be plainer, 
filled with meanings so profound, that by means of them, as by some small 
receptacle (aperture: Gk. translation) the clearness of incalculable light appears 
to be poured into those who are capable of understanding the meaning of the 
Divine wisdom.”—(Ortctn, d. 254 a.v., de Principus, on the Inspiration of Holy 
Scripture, Ante-Nicene Christian Library Vol. i., p. 298.) 


St. John the Evangelist’s Day, 1927. 
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PART I. 
GHAPITE R= | 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SEVEN SIGNS. 





INTERLUDE UNDER THE SIXTH SEAL. 


APOCAEY PSE, CHAPTER X. 


THE ANGEL OF THE REFORMATION. 


A ND I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, clothed with a 
cloud; and a rainbow was upon his head, and his face was as it were the 
sun, and his feet as pillars of fire: 

2 And he had in his hand a little book open: and he set his right foot upon 
-the sea, and his left foot on the earth, 

3 And cried with a loud voice, as when a lion roareth: and when he had 
cried, seven thunders uttered their voices. 

4 And when the seven thunders had uttered their voices, I was about to 
write: and I heard a voice from heaven saying unto me, Seal up those things 
which the seven thunders uttered, and write them not. 

5 And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted 
up his hand to heaven, 

6 And sware by him that liveth for ever and ever, who created heaven, and 
the things that therein are, and the earth, and the things that therein are, and the 
sea, and the things which are therein, that there should be time no longer : 

7 But in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, when he shall begin to 
sound, the mystery of God should be finished, as he hath declared to his servants 
the prophets. 

8 And the voice which I heard from heaven spake unto me again, and said, 
Go and take the little book which is open in the hand of the ened which 
‘standeth upon the sea and upon the earth. 

9 And I went unto the angel, and said unto him, Give me the little book. 
And he said unto me, Take it, and eat it up; and it shall make thy belly bitter, 
but it shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey. 

10 And I took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it 
was in my mouth sweet as honey: and as soon as I had eaten, my belly was 
bitter. 

11 And he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many peoples, 
and nations, and tongues, and kings. 


THE UNVEILING. 


“ Oh, what a glorious event to rejoice the heart of the Evangelist! What a 
contrast to all that had been figured to his view since first the seven Trumpet- 
angels prepared themselves to sound! Indeed we may say, with what a 
superiority of glory in it, to that of any figuration of the future fortunes of the 
Church, from the commencement of the Revelation until now : and, as it proved, 
with nothing comparable to it afterwards, until the vision that foreshadowed 
the glories of the consummation. 


“For, as that event (the Reformation) is of all others that have happened 
since Apostolic times in Christendom the grandest and most glorious, so it is of 
all others that which was pre-figured most fully and circumstantially in the 
Apocalyptic prophecy. 


“A singular abruptness and decision as betokening some extraordinary, 
sudden, light-giving, arousing intervention of the Lord Jesus for His own cause 
and Church. ; 


“As one proof among many, both of the necessity of attention to every 
minute peculiarity of description, in order to a right understanding of the 
Apocalypse: and also of the admirable, the divine construction of the prophetic 
drama, in which every minute feature as exhibited, have alike so significant a 
meaning. In truth, like every other work of God, it approves itself to be 
perfect; and that nothing can be taken from it, as nothing can be added to it.”— 
(Bp. Elliot, Hore Apocalyptice, I1., p. 40, 47.) 


“On this supposition only—that this great movement was not originated by 
human forces, but created by a Divine agent—can we account for the fact that 
in all the countries of Christendom it appeared at the same moment, took the 
same form, and was followed by the same blessed fruits—virtue in private life 
and order in public.”—(Dr. Wy tr, Hist. of the Reformation, Bk., vii. c. 1). 


“ The Omnipotent and Blessed One put forth His creative power through the 
instrumentality which He had prepared, even the Scriptures of Truth, which 
He inspired holy men to write. The recovery of the Holy Scriptures, and their 
diffusion through Christendom was the one instrumentality, as the Spirit Who 
dwells in and operates through the Scriptures was the one Author of that great 
movement which was renewing the face of the world.”—(IpEm.) 


LUTHER TO SPALATIN :—“T wish our simple Princes and Bishops would at 
length open their eyes and see that the present revolution in religion is not brought 
about by Luther, who is nobody, but by the omnipotence of Christ: and to 


Erasmus ; gil am I? but as the wolf said to the nightingale, “a voice and 
nothing else’—Vowx et pretera nihil.” 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SEVEN SIGNS. 


EMBLEMATIC INSIGNIA OF THE ANGEL OF 


THE REFORMATION. 


“And I saw another mighty angel come down from heaven, clothed with a 
cloud; and a rainbow was upon his head, and his face was as it were the sun, 
and his feet as pillars of fire; and he had in his hand a little book open: and 
he set his right foot upon the sea and his left.foot on the earth, and cried with a 


loud voice, as when a lion roareth.” 


THE SEVEN SIGNS. THE SEVEN THINGS 
SIGNIFIED. 
(1) The Clothing Cloud. (1) Cessation of Drought of the 
“Times of the Witnesses.” 
(ch. xi., 6). 
(2) A Rainbow upon his head. (2) End of the Deluge of Barbarism. 
(3) His Face as the Sun. (3) Daybreak over England and the 
Continent. 
(4) His Feet as Pillars of Fire. (4) Flaming Martyr piles—England 
and Bohemia. 
(5) A Little Book Open. (5) The Bible opened in Translations. 
. (6) The Sea and the Earth. (6) World Possession and Rule. 
(7) The Lion Roar. (7) Luther and the Reformers. 


Each several sign in the glorious sevenfold insignia of the heaven-descended 
angel of the Reformation, as here portrayed, reflects supernatural light upon a 
distinct domain of Church and of world history. The grouping of the signs 
as depicted in the vision, evinces a converging and unifying of all world history 


to date in the Divine drama of the Reformation. 


5 


THE UNVEILING. 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE SEVEN ANGELIC SIGNS 
AND THEIR SIGNIFICATIONS. 





“CLOTHED WITH A CLOUR® 


The Cloud, the Rainbow, and the Rising Sun, are the glorious signs which 
herald the Reformation. 

The “Cloud,” symbolising the cessation of the long enduring drought of the 
witnessing period of the Two Witnesses—St. Athanasius and St. Augustine. 

The proofs of this identification of the “ Two Witnesses” belong to the 
unveiling of the Revelation, Chapter XI. 

“ And I will give power unto my Two Witnesses, and they shall prophesy 
a thousand two hundred and threescore days, clothed in sackcloth.” 

For 1,260 years, (a day for a year) the witnessing period of Athanasius 
and Augustine and the “ Fathers ” their contemporaries, no great spiritual revival 
movement took place in the Church. “ Previous to Wycliffe, century suceeded 
century in unbroken and unvaried stagnancy. The nations slept in their chains.” 

‘And I will make them and the places round about my hill a blessing ;:and 
I will cause the shower to come down in his season; THERE SHALL BE SHOWERS 
OF BLESSING.” (Ezek. xxxiv., 26). This prediction, fulfilled at Pentecost, and 
again at the Reformation, awaits a yet future and final fulfilment in the closing 
ages of the Church and prior to the Second Coming of Christ. (cf. Joel ii., 23; 
28-32: Acts ii., 16-21.) 


ELIJAH CHARACTER OF THE “ WITNESSES.” 


“And Elijah the Tishbite, who “These have power to shut heaven, 
was of the inhabitants of Gilead, said that it rain not in the days of their 
unto Ahab, As the Lord God of Israel prophecy.” (Rev. xi., 6.) 
liveth, before whom I stand, there 
shall not be dew nor rain these 
years, but according to my word.” 

(1 Kings xvii., 1.) 


SECRET NOURISHING OF THE PROPHET. SECRET NOURISHING OF THE CHURCH 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 
And the word of the Lord came “And to the woman were given 
unto him, saying, Arise, get thee to two wings of a great eagle, that she 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SEVEN SIGNS. 


Zarephath, which belongeth to Zidon, 
and dwell there: behold, I have com- 
manded a widow woman there to sus- 
tain thee.” (IDEM, xvii., 8-9.) 


Tue PRopHet NourISHES THE WOMAN 
AND HER MAN-CHILD. 

“For thus saith the Lord God of 
Israel, The barrel of meal shall not 
waste, neither shall the cruse of oil 
fail, until the day that the Lord 
sendeth rain upon the earth.” 

And she went and did according 
to the saying of Elijah: and she, and 
he, and her house, did eat many days.” 
(Ipem, vv. 14-15.) 


And Obadiah said to Elijah: 
“ Was it not told, my lord, what I did 
when Jezebel slew the prophets of the 
Lord, how I hid an hundred men of 
the Lord’s prophets by fifty in a cave 
and fed them with bread and water?” 
(IpEM xviii., 13.) 


“And Elijah said unto Ahab, Get 
thee up, eat and drink; for there is 
a sound of abundance of rain.” 
(Ipem, v. 41.) 


THE PROMISE. 

“For I will pour water upon him 
that is thirsty, and floods upon the 
dry ground: I will pour my Spirit 
upon thy seed, and my blessing upon 
thine offspring : And they shall spring 
up as among the grass, as willows by 
the water courses.” (Isaiah xliv., 


3-4.) 


might fly into the wilderness, into her 
place, where she is nourished for a 
time, and times, and half a time, from 
the face of the serpent.’’ (Rev. xii., 
14.) 

“And the woman fled into the wild- 
erness, where she hath a place pre- 
pared of God, that they should feed 
her there a thousand two hundred and 
threescore days.” (v. 6.) 

The Church nourished by the words 
and writings of the Witnesses, the 
prophecies and the Sacraments, during 
1,260 years, up to the time of the 
Reformation. 

THE LitrLe Croup. 

“ And Elijah said to his servant, Go 
up now, look toward the sea. And 
he went up, and looked, and said, 
There is nothing. And he said, Go 
again seven times. And it came to 
pass at the seventh time, that he said, 
Behold, there ariseth a little cloud out 
of the sea, like a man’s hand. And 
he said, Go up, say unto Ahab, Pre- 
pare thy chariot, and get thee down, 
that the rain stop thee not. And it 
came to pass in the meanwhile, that 
the heaven was black with clouds and 
wind, and there was a great rain.” 


(1 Kings xviii., 41-45.) 


Tue Rain. 

“ With Wycliffe the world changes 
from stagnancy to progress. Wycliffe 
introduces THE ERA OF MORAL RE- 
vIvaLs. He was the Forerunner of 
all the Reformers, and the Father of 
all the Reformations of Christendom.” 
(Wyte, Hist. of Protestsm., Bk. 1c. 
14.) 


THE UNVEILING. 


AND A RAINBOW WAS UPON HIS HEAD. 


And God said—‘“I do set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a token 
of a covenant between me and the earth. _ 
And it shall come to pass, when I bring a cloud: over the earth, that the bow 


shall be seen in the cloud: 


And I will remember my covenant, which is between me and every living 
creature of all flesh; and the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy 


all flesh.” (Gen. ix., 13-15.) 


The NOAHIC COVENANT in its typical and spiritual significance, con- 
firmed to the Church by the Angel of the Reformation. No second inundation 
of barbarism shall again destroy the Christian civilised earth. 


THE DELUGE OF MEDIAAVAL 
BARBARISM. 


“ At length, the convulsion actually 
came. All the mounds and barriers 
of ancient power had long been giving 
way ; till, at last, the deluge burst from 
the regions of the east and north. The 
great deep of human population ap- 
peared to be broken up; and, for a 
long period the waters prevailed with 
such exceeding fury, that the whole 
fabric of the Empire was carried be- 
fore them, and little was left of it but 
a pile of shapeless ruins.” (Lr Bas, 
Life of Wycliffe, p. 14.) 

“That time (8th and 9th centuries 
A.D.) was indeed the nadir of order 
and civilisation. From all sides the 
torrent of barbarism which Charles 
the Great had stemmed was rushing 
down upon his empire. The Saracen 
wasted the Mediterranean coasts and 
sacked Rome herself. The Dane and 
Norsemen swept the Atlantic and the 
North Sea, pierced France and Ger- 
many by their rivers, burning, slaying, 


THE RAINBOW— 


“A RECEDING” OF "fait 
WATERS.” 

“ Looking at all this, one would 
have expected nothing else than that 
the darkness would grow yet deeper, 
and that the storms now afflicting the 
world would rage with even greater 
fury. And yet the dawn had already 
come. There was light on the horizon. 
Nay, these furious blasts were bear- 
ing on their wings blessings to the 
nations.” 


“As gradually the waters subsided 
the dry land—new nationalities— 
began to appear.” 


“ Accordingly we see at last emerg- 
ing from the tempests that raged all 
through the century under review, 
THREE POWERFUL THRONES — that of 
England, that of France, and that of 
Spain. The undivided power of 
Christendom was no longer in one 
hand, and that hand the holder of 
the tiara. The three powerful sove- 


SYNOPSIS OF THE SEVEN SIGNS. 


carrying off into captivity: pouring 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, they 
fell upon Provence and Italy. By 
land, while Wends and Czechs and 
Obotrites threw off the German yoke 
and threatened the borders, the wild 
Hungarian bands, pressing in from 
the steppes of the Caspian, dashed 
over Germany like the flying spray of 
a new wave of barbarism, and carried 
the terror of their battle axes to the 
Apennines and the ocean. Under such 
strokes the already loosened fabric 
swiftly dissolved. The grand 
vision of a universal Christian em- 
pire was utterly lost in the isolation, 
the antagonism, the increasing localis- 
ation of all powers: it might seem to 
have been but a passing gleam from 
an old and better world.” (Bryce, 
Holy Roman Empire, pp. 78-79.) 


reigns who had risen up could keep 
their nobles in check, could spurn the 
dictation of the hierarchy, and so 
could meet on equal terms the sove- 
reign of the Vatican.” (Wy.iz, Bk. 
vii. c. 11.) 

“Nothing short of those convul- 
sions could tear up the towers or dis- 
mantle the bulwarks of that structure 
of ecclesiastical power which had been 
continually built up, and had been 
strengthened through successive gen- 
erations.” (Pennington Preludes to 
Reformation, p. 178.) 

“In tracing the Papal empire over 
mankind, we have no marked and de- 
finite crisis of revolution. But slowly, 
like the retreat of waters, or the 
stealthy pace of old age, that extra- 
ordinary power over human opinion 
has been subsiding for five cen- 
turies.” (Hatiam’s Middle Ages, ii., 
p. 233.) 


HIS FACE WAS AS IT WERE THE SUN. 


“ But unto you that fear my Name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings.” (Mal. iv., 2.) 


“For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the 
face of Jesus Christ.” (2 Cor. iv., 6.) 


“ God, who brings forth the natural day by gradual stages—first the morning 
star, next the dawn, and next the great luminary whose light brightens as his 
orb ascends, till from his meridian height he sheds upon the earth the splendours 
of the perfect day—that same God brought in, in like manner, by almost 
imperceptible stages, the evangelical day. Claudius and Berengarius, and others, 
were the morning stars; they appeared while as yet all was dark. With Wycliffe 
the dawn broke; souls caught light in France and Italy, and especially in 
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Bohemia. They in turn became light-bearers to others, and thus the effulgence 
continued to spread, till at last, the day shone out in the ministry of the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century.” (Wy iE, Bk. iti. c. 11.) 


DARKNESS. ‘ DAYBREAK. 

“The night of thick darkness in “ Beyond all doubt Wycliffe was 
which the world had been long enve- the beginning of modern times. His. 
loped.” (Roscor, Life of Lorenzo, appearance marked the close of an age 
p. 243.) of darkness, and the commencement 

of one of reformation.” 

“During the profound night that “ Wycliffe’s sermons are remarkable 
shrouded Europe for so many cen- productions, simple and clear as the 
turies, a few lights appeared at inter- opening day, and fragrant as the 
vals on the horizon. They were sent breath of the morning. They burst 
to minister a little solace to those who suddenly upon us like a ray of pure 
waited for the dawn and to give assur- light from the very heart of darkness, 
ance to men that the ‘eternal night,’ telling us that in all ages God’s Word 
to use the pagan phrase, had not de- is light.” 
scended upon the earth.” (WYLIE.) “Tt is in his original tracts that the 

exquisite pathos, the keen and delicate 

“A cloud of ignorance overspread irony, the manly passion of his short 
the whole face of the Church, hardly nervous sentences overmasters the 
broken by a few glimmering lights, weakness of the unformed language, 
who owe almost the whole of their dis- and gives us English which cannot be 
tinction to the surrounding darkness.” read without a feeling of its beauty to 
(Hatiam, Middle Ages, i. p. 287.) this hour.” (Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 

648.) 


HIS FEET AS PILLARSSOF (ikke: 


Or Martyrpom: St. AUGUSTINE. REFORMATION Era oF MARTYRDOM. 
“ Nor was this at all prejudicial but Where the mighty angel of the Re- 
very commodious to the Church, that formation sets down his feet, there, 
the numbers of martyrs might be ful- presently, the martyr pyres begin to 
filled : whom the City of God hold so blaze. 
much the dearer, because they spent The parish priest William Sawtree, 
their blood for it against the power of with the laymen Badby, Thorpe, and 
impiety: these (now the Church ad- Lord Cobham, are the first mar- 
mitted the word’s use), we might tyrs of the Reformation in Eng- 
worthily call our ‘heraes.’ ” land; Huss and Jerome are the 
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“But the Apostle here names the proto-martyrs of Bohemia and the 
souls of the martyrs only, because Continent. They are the leaders and 
their kingdom is most glorious after standard bearers of the noble army of 
death, as having fought for the truth Reformation martyrs which, in their 
until death.” (De Civ. Dei., Bk. xx. millions would follow: “ Who loved 
en 9.) not their lives unto death.” (H. W. 

i) 


“AND HE HAD IN HIS HAND A LITTLE BOOK OPEN.” 
SV ERBO SOLO” 


, 


“That whole circle of questions,” says Dr. Hanna, “ concerning the canon 
of the authority of Scripture, and the right of private interpretation of Scripture, 
with which the later controversies of the Reformation have made us so familiar, 
received their first treatment in this country at Wycliffe’s hands. In conducting 
this fundamental controversy, Wycliffe had to lay all the foundations with his own 
unaided hand. And it is no small praise to render to his work to say that it 
was even as he laid them, line for line, and stone for stone, that they were 
re-laid by the master-builders of the Reformation.” (Wycliffe and the Hugue- 
nots, p. 116.) 


“ And as it was a standing usage of thought and speech in the medizval 
period to speak of the Bible as ‘God’s Law’ and ‘Christ’s Law,’ so Wycliffe 
warmly exclaims that Christ has given a law, which is sufficient in itself for the 
whole Church militant. But Holy Scripture is regarded by him as not only the 
work of Christ, its Author, not only as a law by Him given; it stands yet nearer 
to Christ : CHRIST HIMSELF IS THE SCRIPTURE which it behoves us to know; and 
to be ignorant of the Scripture is the same thing as to be ignorant of Christ.” 
(LecHLER, p. 260.) 


“But the chief inference which Wycliffe deduces from the Divine origin 
and absolute authority of the Bible is its perfect and entire sufficiency. The 
Bible alone is the ground document of the Church, its fundamental law, its 
Charta. Evidently with allusion to the Magna Charta, the fundamental charter 
of the civil liberties of his nation, Wycliffe loves to speak of the Bible as the 
charter of the Church’s liberties, as the God-given deed of grace and promise. 
It is the kernel of all laws of the Church, so that every precept profitable to the 
Church is contained in it, either expressly or by deduction. Scripture alone 
has this importance and authority for the Church—a doctrine which corresponds 
almost literally with the motto of the German Reformation, verbo solo, the 
Word alone.” (IpEm, p. 262.) 
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“ Wycliffe, moreover, is persuaded that upon the inclined plane on which 
Christianity now finds itself, it will descend lower still, even to the deepest point. 
‘The Antichrist (here the personal Antichrist himself) will not come before the 
law of Christ is cast away avowedly as well as in secret.’ Still, even here, 
contemplating the deepest and latest apostasy, God’s Word stands out clearly 
before his mind, not only as the measure of the Church’s fall, but also as the 
principal means of her restoration.” (IDEM, p. 355.) 


THREE SYMBOLIC MOVEMENTS OF THE CLOUD-MANTLED 
ANGEL CORRESPONDING TO THREE PROGRESSIVE STAGES OF 
DEVELOPMENT IN THE REFORMATION MOVEMENT— 
ENGLAND, BOHEMIA, AND GERMANY. 


“And he set his right foot The Island Power of Britain, 
upon the Sea.” John Wycliffe, A.D. 1356. 


“And his left foot on the Bohemia. 
Earth.” John Huss and Jerome — of 
Prague, A.D. 1415-16. 
“And cried with a loud voice, Saxony and the Continent. 
as when a lion roareth.” 
Martin Luther and the Re- 
formers, A.D. 1517. 


The three Angelic acts—the placing of the right foot on the sea, and the 
left foot on the land, and the lion roar of challenge and command, symbolise the 
initial taking possession of the earth at the Reformation by Him—*“ whose right 
it is to reign.” They are a formal inauguration and assertion of the crown 
rights of Jesus of Nazareth, Divine Son of God, Son of Man, and Lord of the 
Church, to universal world possession and world dominion ! 


To place the feet upon signified a taking possession of—the successful 
assertion of a valid claim to—lordship and rule. 


God to Joshua: “Go over this Jordan, thou, and all this people, unto the 
land which I do give to them. Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread 
upon, that I have given unto you, as I said unto Moses.” (Joshua i., 2-3.) 
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THE ROMAN MASS. 


Likewise the three symbolic movements of the mighty Angel of the Reforma- 
tion, in their order, attack in succession the three fundamental positions of the 
Roman Mass—the Anti-Atonement! These are :— 


(1) Transubstantiation, Rome’s assault upon Human Reason. 
(2) Communion in One Kind. 3 i » Man's Will. 
(3) The Sacrifice of the Mass. 4 “ » Lhe Conscience. 


England led in the battle for the enfranchisement of the Human Intellect, against 
the Roman Dogma of Transubstantiation. 


Bohemia led the contest for the Freedom of the Will and the Rights of the 
Laity, against Rome’s arbitrary deprivation of the Cup. 


Saxony led in the Emancipation of the Conscience, against Rome’s Confessional. 


“ In beginning this new battle Wycliffe selected one particular dogma as the 
object of attack. That dogma was Transubstantiation. It is here that the super- 
stition of Rome culminates: it is here more than in any other dogma that we 
find the sources of her prodigious authority, and the springs of her vast influence.” 
(Dr. WYLIE.) © 


Thus the three symbolic movements of the Angel of the Reformation,—first, 
the placing of his right foot upon the sea, Britain, then the left foot upon the 
land, Bohemia, followed by the utterance of the lion-roar,—correspond, in se- 
quence to the three-fold historical development of the Reformation. They form in 
combination, an attack upon the three fundamental positions of the Roman Mass 
—the instrument of Rome’s priestly World-dominion. (1) Transubstantiation— 
the change of the elements; (2) a full Communion in bread alone; and (3) the 
professed re-Sacrifice of Christ in the Mass—Rome’s triple supernatural powers, 
uniquely vested in her hierarchy and priesthood. The leading witness, that 
_ against Transubstantiation, which had for objective the reinstatement to its Divine 
office of Man’s reason, enlightened and directed by Holy Scripture, is committed 
to England. The sacred rights of man to his freedom of will and his private 
judgment, arbitrarily denied in her imposed terms of the administration of the 
Christian Sacraments, by Rome, constitute the witness of Huss and Bohemia, 
Luther and the 16th century Reformers are the emancipators from Rome’s 
tyranny of the conscience. Luther formally challenges those twin-heresies of 
Rome — the Sacrifice of the Mass and the Confessional — that “ continual 
remembrance again made of sin,” which subverts the aim and efficacy of 
Christ’s one all-sufficient Sacrifice—“ Because that the worshippers once purged 
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should have had no more conscience of sins” (Heb. x., pe RE, says the 
Lord, their sins and their iniquities will I remember no more Cris, P12), 
(HEWLEE.) 


TRIPLE DIVISION OF THE ROMAN MASS. 


(1) TRANSUBSTANTIATION— The professed miraculous change | 
Rome’s War upon Reason. of the natural substance of the sacra- 
mental Bread and Wine, through 
priestly consecration, into the material 
Body and Blood of Christ. 
(2) Communion in OnE Kinp— The enforced deprivation of the 
Rome’s War upon the Will. laity from the participation of the Cup 
in the Holy Communion, as directly 
opposed to the command of Christ. 
(3) SACRIFICE OF THE Mass— A professed re-Crucifixion of 
Rome’s War upon the Conscience. Christ in the Mass, perpetually 
renewed, as an expiatory Offering for 
sin to Divine Justice. 


THE THREEFOLD WITNESS OF HOLY SCRIPTURE AGAINST 
ROME’S TRIPLE DIVISION OF THE MASS. 


RoME: Creep oF Pius IV. Hoty SCRIPTURE. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION. AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 

“T profess that in the Mass, there “This is my Body which is given 
does take place a conversion of the for you: this do in remembrance of 
whole substance of the bread into the Me.” (Luke xxii., 19.) 

Body, and of the whole substance of 

the wine into the Blood; which con- “The Bread which we break, is it 
version the Catholic Church calls not the communion of the body of 
Transubstantiation.’—Creed of Pius Christ? "(1 “Cor, 16:) 


IV. (Article vi.). 


“ For as often as ye eat this Bread, 
and drink this Cup, ye do shew the 
Lord’s death till He come.” (IDEM, 
xi. (204) 
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CoMMUNION IN One Kinp. 


“T also confess that under one or 
the other species alone, the entire and 
whole Christ, and a true Sacrament is 
received.” (Article vii—Ipem.) 

“ Whosoever shall say that the Holy 
Catholic Church was not led by just 
causes and reasons to communicate 
the laity and non-officiating clergy 
under the species of bread alone, or 
that it has erred, let him be accursed.” 
(Trent, June 16th, 1552.) 


THe SACRIFICE OF THE Mass. 


“I profess that in the Mass is a 
true, proper, and propitiatory sacrifice 
(verum, proprium,  propitiatorium 
sacrificum) offered up to God for 
the living and the dead, for sins, 
punishments, satisfactions, and other 
necessities.” (Article vi—IprEm.) 


WYCLIFFE. 


HSS: 


AGAINST COMMUNION IN OnE KIND. 


“And He took the Cup, and gave 
thanks, and gave it to them, saying, 
Drink ye all of it; for this is my 
blood of the New Testament, which is 
shed for many for the remission of 
sins.” (Matt. xxvi., 27-28.) 

“ And they all drank of it.” (Mark 
RIV. 238) 

“Ye are my friends, if ye do what- 
soever I command you.” (John xiv., 


14,) 


AGAINST THE SACRIFICE OF THE Mass. 


“Nor yet that He should offer 
Himself often, as the High Priest 
entereth into the holy place every year 
with blood of others; for then 
must He often have suffered since the 
foundation of the world: but now 
once in the end of the world hath He 
appeared to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself.” (Heb. ix., 25-26.) 


LUTHER. 


THEIR THREEFOLD WITNESS AGAINST THE MASS. 
WYCLIFFE’S WITNESS AGAINST TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


“It was the doctrine of the Change of Substance, along with all its pre- 
“sumptions and consequences, that Wycliffe, from the moment when new light 
upon the subject came to him, attacked with an indefatigable zeal and a holy 
earnestness of conscience inspired by his concern for the honour and glory of 
God.”’ (Dr. LEcHLER, p. 380.) 

“Last of all, the most emphatic protest is made by Wycliffe against the 
delusion that the priest makes the body of Christ by his action in the Mass. 
This thought appears to him to be nothing less than horrible—first, because it 
attributes to the priest a transcendental power, as though a creature could give 
being to its Creator—a sinful man to the holy God; again, because God Himself 
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is thereby dishonoured, as though He, the Eternal, were created anew day after 
day; and, lastly, because by this thought the sanctuary of the Sacrament is 
desecrated, and an ‘abomination of desolation is set up in the holy place.’” 
(Ipem, p. 378.) ‘ 

“T£ we cast another glance over the whole of Wycliffe’s controversy on the 
subject of the Romish doctrine of the Supper, we perceive that his attacks are 
exclusively directed against the doctrine of the change of substance, with all its 
presumptions and consequences. The denial of the Cup to the laity 1s never once 
expressly mentioned by him m any of his works, printed or still in manuscript. 

“ And as little had he applied any searching critique to the doctrine of the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. I find even an express recognition and approval of the 
idea of the Mass sacrifice in a work which certainly belongs to his latest years, 
and throughout opposes the doctrine of change of substance. The connection, 
however, lets it be seen without difficulty that the Sacrifice meant is only the 
thank-offering of a grateful feast of commemoration, not the effectual oblation 
of a sacrifice of atonement. (Dr. LEcHLER, John Wycliffe, p. 378.) 

“His attack upon the dogma of Transubstantiation was so concentrated, 
and delivered from so many sides, that the scholastic conception was shaken 
to its very foundation.” (Ipem, p. 388.) 


BOHEMIA’S WITNESS AGAINST COMMUNION IN 
ONE KIND. 


“Tn the fifteenth century the Hussites contended against the denial of the 
Cup, and, with the fiery zeal characteristic of them, regained for themselves the 
calix, which became their ensign.” (Dr. LECHLER, p. 380.) 

“ Rome’s withdrawal of the Cup from the laity in the Holy Communion was 
her master effort and policy for crushing the human will; just as, by Tran- 
substantiation, she aimed at the dethronement of man’s reason. Bohemia added 
no new doctrinal gain to the Reformation. Her contribution to the great cause 
inaugurated by Wycliffe aimed at moral freedom for men on the lines of the 
right of Private Judgment, of instruction, education and discipline. She stood 
for the sovereign rights of man’s individual soul in the worship of God—the 
place, the powers and privileges of the laity in the Church—as against a cen- 
tralised clericalism and the arbitrary and relentless will of Rome. Her conflict 
with Rome turns upon the Will. Is it Christ’s will as declared in Scripture and 
embodied in the Scriptural claims of the Reformers that Christians must obey, 
or Rome’s will, as opposed thereunto? Hence the dominant note of the struggle, 
its key-word, is the word “ Obstinacy.” It is the same identical word and issit 
as is raised 1,260 years earlier in Pliny’s letter to Trajan against the Christians 
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The ‘Cup’ emblazoned to-day on the Huss flag of Czecko-Slovakia remains, as 
the external symbol of Bohemia’s part in the war for Truth and Freedom.” 
(H.W. L.) 


z The Hussites present the first instance in history of a nation voluntarily 
associated in a holy bond to maintain the right to worship God according to 
the dictates of conscience.” (Wytis, Bk. iii. c. 14.) 


THE THREEFOLD BONDAGE OF THE HOLY SACRAMENT IN THE 
MASS. 


LUTHER’S WITNESS AGAINST THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASS. 


“The Babylonish Captivity of the Church.” 


“The Holy Supper had been alienated from its institutional purity by three 
chief corruptions—the change of substance, the denial of the cup, and the 
Sacrifice of the Mass. These three particulars Luther, in his principal Reforma- 
tional work, De Captivitate Babylonica, 1520, designated as a three-fold captivity 
of the sacrament. Its first captivity is the scholastic doctrine of the change of 
substance; the second captivity relates to its perfection or completeness of parts 
—it is a Romish despotism to deny the Cup to the laity; the third consists in 
converting the Mass into a sacrifice and a meritorious work. First the doctrine 
of the change was attacked, then the denial of the Cup, and last the doctrine 
of the Sacrifice of the Mass, with all the errors and abuses therewith connected. 
And in every instance new leaders and captains must needs step into the field.” 
(Dr. LecuteR, p. 379.) 

“ Since the Evangelists write clearly that Christ took bread and biessed it, 
and since the book of Acts and the Apostle Paul also called it bread, real bread 
and real wine must be understood, just as the cup was real. For even these 
men do not say that the Cup is transubstantiated. Since then it is not necessary 
‘to lay it down that a transubstantiation is effected by the operation of Divine 
power, it must be held as a figment of human opinion ; for it rests on no support 


of Scripture or of reason. 


First BONDAGE : TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 


“The first bondage, then, of this Sacrament is a milder one, so far as 
ence, but one which is by far the most perilous of all things 
Here I shall be a Wycliffite, and a heretic 
Since the Bishop of Rome has ceased 


regards the consci 
to touch, much more to condemn. 
under six hundred names—What then? 
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to be a bishop and has become a tyrant I fear absolutely none of his decrees, 
since I know that neither he nor even a general Council has power to establish 
new articles of the faith. 


“ Formerly, when I was imbibing the scholastic theology, my lord the Cardinal 
of Cambray gave me occasion for reflection by arguing most acutely, in the 
fourth book of the Sentences, that it would be much more probable, and that 
fewer superfluous miracles would have to be introduced, if real bread and real 
wine, and not only their accidents, were understood to be upon the altar, unless 
the Church had determined the contrary. Afterwards, when I saw what the 
Church was which had thus determined—namely, the Thomistic, that is, Aristo- 
telian Church—I became bolder; and whereas I had been before in great straits 
of doubt, I now at length established my conscience in the former opinion, 
namely, that there is real bread and real wine, in which is the real flesh and real 
blood of Christ, in no other manner and in no less degree than the other party 
assert them to be under the accidents. ; 


Seconp BonpaGE: THE Cup TAKEN FROM THE LAITY. 


“The second bondage of this Sacrament is as regards its substance or 
completeness, which the tyranny of Rome has wrested from us. The Sacrament 
does not belong to the priests, but to all; nor are the priests lords, but servants, 
whose duty it is to give both kinds to those who seek them, as often as they 
seek them. If they have snatched this right from the laity and forcibly denied 
it to them, they are tyrants. . . . Now, however, by the same tyranny, he 
(the Pope) compels one kind to be received year by year, so extinct is the 
liberty granted us by Christ. 


THIRD BonpDAGE: THE SACRIFICE OF THE MASs. 


“ The third bondage of this same Sacrament is that abuse of it—and by 
far the most impious—by which it has come about that at this day there is no 
belief in the Church more generally received or more firmly held than that the 
Mass is a good work and a sacrifice. This abuse has brought in an infinite flood 
of other abuses, until faith in the Sacrament has been utterly lost, and they 
have made this Divine Sacrament a mere subject of traffic, huckstering, and 
money-getting contracts . . . Even thus it has befallen us with the Mass, 
which, through the teaching of wicked men, has been changed into a good work, 
which they call opus operatum, and by which they imagine that they are all- 


joe with God.” (Wacr anp BuckHerm, Luther's Primary Works, pp 
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FIRST PHASE OF THE REFORMATION. 


“And He set His right foot upon the Sea.’ 
ENGLAND; EMANCIPATION OF THE INTELLECT. 


“In truth the first of all nations to enter upon the path of Reform was 
England. 

“If we can speak of one centre where the light which is spreading over 
the earth, and which is destined one day to illuminate it all, originally arose, that 
centre is England. And if to one man the honour of beginning that movement 
which is renewing the world can be ascribed beyond controversy, that man is 
John Wycliffe. . 

“ He came preaching a scheme of re-institution and reformation so compre- 
-hensive, that no Reformer since has been able to add to it any one essential 
principle. . 

“The eyes of all the European nations were at that moment on England. 
If England should bow herself before the Papal chair, what monarch could hope 
to stand erect?” (Wytie, Bk. ii. c. 14.) 


SECOND PHASE OF THE REFORMATION. 


“And His left foot on the Land.” 
BoHEMIA: EMANCIPATION OF THE WILL. 


“We read in the Book of the Persecutions of the Bohemian Church: In 
the year a.p. 1400, Jerome of Prague returned from England, bringing with 
him the writings of Wycliffe. A Taborite chronicler of the fifteen century, 
Nicholas von Pelhrimow, testifies that the books of the Evangelical doctor, Master 
‘John Wycliffe, opened the eyes of the blessed Master John Huss, as several 
reliable men know from his own lips, whilst he read and re-read them together 
with his followers.” (Wyttz, Bk. iii. c. 1.) 

“We have another more definite testimony from Huss himself, in 1411, that 
he and other members of the University of Prague had read the writings of 
Wycliffe for more than twenty years.” 

It was, as we have seen, in 1381, the same year in which Mathias began his 
work at Prague, that Anne or BonemiA came to England as the queen of 
Richard II. We have ample testimony to the influence she received from the 
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reformers who had taught at Prague under the protection of Charles IV., and on 
her early death, twelve years after, the funeral sermon of Archbishop Arundel 
bore witness to her pious exercise and study of the Scriptures.” (LECHLER, 
pp. 497-8.) 


THIRD PHASE OF THE REFORMATION. 


“ And cried as when a lion roareth.” 
GERMANY : EMANCIPATION OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


THE LION VOICE OF LUTHER AND THE REFORMERS. 


“The voice of an obscure monk rang through Europe, like a mighty 
thunder-peal, awakening men from the slumber of ages, and shaking to its 
foundation the usurped dominion of Romanism. ‘The slain witnesses stood on 
their feet, once more instinct with life and animation. The second great religious 
movement, on the issue of which were suspended the spiritual destinies of 
myriads of immortal beings, had begun. The time fixed in the Councils of 
Eternity had arrived. The seventh epoch of the Papacy had come to an_end. 
On October 31st, 1517, the propositions against indulgences were nailed to the 
gate of the Parish Church of Wittenberg, Martin Luther came forward promin- 
ently on the world’s high stage.” (PrENnnincTOoN, Epochs of the Papacy, p. 227.) 

“While one of the great accusations brought against the Reformers in 
general, and against Luther in particular—that they spoke roughly—has its 
acknowledgment and its justification in the words, ‘and cried with a loud voice, 
as when a lion roareth.’ Fixing his theses on the door of the church at Witten- 
berg, in 1517, was the great cry of Luther to the whole world. Such was the 
state of men’s minds, that it woke them like the roaring of a lion. And when he 
had uttered this cry, what followed? A bull issued from the seven-hilled city, 
condemning Luther and his doctrine. The thunders of the Vatican rolled forth 
against him. ‘ When he had cried, seven thunders uttered their voices.’ ” (CANON 
Garratt, A Commentary on the Revelation, p. 107.) 

A Hussite Cantionale of 1572, in the Prague University Library, contains 
on page 364, a hymn in the Czech language in memory of Huss. The page is 
adorned with beautiful miniatures—on one side being three medallions; the 
first representing Wycliffe striking a spark, below him Huss kindling the coals, 
and Luther at the foot waving the lighted torch. Nothing could more vividly 


Se the mission of the three men than this “ triology of medallions.” (Ipem, 
p. 305.) 
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“HE HAD IN HIS HAND A LITTLE BOOK OPEN.” 


THE BIBLE OPENED IN TRANSLATIONS. 


“For thou hast magnified thy Word above all thy name” (Ps. cxxxviii. 2). 


WYCLIFFE’S ENGLISH VERSION FROM THE LATIN 


VULGATE - - - - - - - ~ - A.D. 1381 
LE FEVRE’S Version of the New Testament in French - - bv AL $22 
LUTHER’S New Testament in German from the Greek - - ly 71522 
TYNDALE’S New Testament English from the Greek - - a hy £1825 
Mire vesicn = 4532 
MILES COVERDALE’S Version of the Whole Bible (“To be laid 

in the choir of every Church”) - - - - - = iy LOS 
OLIVETAN’S French Version Bible de Genéve - - - pis ©1535 
CRANMER’S Bible: The First Printed by Authority - - print hee! 

Geneva Version - - - - - - - - ore ote 
BOHEMIA—tThe Kralitz Bible - - . - - . ag Ore 
DIODATI’S Italian Version (Official Bible of Italian Protestants) - ,, 1607 
ENGLAND’S Authorised Version - - - - - - - y 1611 


“The Lord gave the Word: great was the company of those that published it.” 
(Ps. Ixviii. 11.) 


“ And I went unto the angel, and said unto him, Give me the little book. 
And he said unto me, Take it, and eat it up; and it shall make thy belly bitter, 
but it shall be in thy mouth sweet as honey. 


And I took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up; and 
it was in my mouth sweet as honey : and as soon as I had eaten it, my belly was 
bitter. And he said unto me, THOU MUST PROPHECY AGAIN BEFORE 


MANY PEOPLES AND NATIONS AND TONGUES AND KINGS” (x., 9, 
10, 11). 
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AND WHEN HE HAD CRIED, SEVEN THUNDERS UTTERED THEIR 


VOICES. 
7 Thunders. ; 
(1) PAPAL (Vatican, Dr. Prierias Censor, Bull of Excommunication) a.p. 1517 
To 1520 
(2) INQUISITION (Hochstraten Inquisitor General)  - - ppt (8 IF? 
(giao GH OOLMEN 4 Dr. cick) <9 ==) ae ee - 2ST ee AY 5.4 ole 
(4) MONACHISM (Cardinal Caejetan) - - - - - A's S20 
(5) UNIVERSITIES (The Sorbonne) - - - - - ips S21 
(6) STATE :— 
Imperial (Charles V.) - - - - - - - stue. Wb Sed 
Royal (Henry VIII.) - - - . - - - = sere isce 
(mo OCLAL To sea(uitinterss) .— greats Ss ee ge =" sags beet 


“And when the seven thunders had uttered their voices, I was about to 
write, and I heard a voice from heaven, saying unto me, Seal up those things 
which the seven thunders uttered and 


Write Them Not.” 


CMAPLER TL: 


FIRST STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


FORMATION 
AND RE-FORMATION PERIODS 


OF THE 


CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


THE TWO MARTYR ERAS OF THE CHURCH: 
JEWISH PAGAN AND ARIAN 


FIRST TO THE FOURTH CENTURIES A.D. 
PAPAL 
FOURTEENTH TO THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES 


THREE PROGRESSIVE STAGES 
OF THE GLORIOUS REFORMATION. 





FIRST STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 
XIVtax CENTURY. 


“AND HE SET HIS RIGHT FOOT UPON THE SEA.” 


EMANCIPATION OF THE INTELLECT. 
THE ANGEL OF THE REFORMATION. 


APOSTOLIC AND REFORMATION ERAS. 


THE TWO MARTYR ERAS OF THE CHURCH. 


THEIR PrincipaL Events CHRONOLOGICALLY RELATED BY THE PROPHETICAL 
PERIop oF 1,260 Years. 


lst To 4TH CENTURIES. 


14TH TO 17TH CENTURIES. 


THE ANTIPHONS OF HISTORY. 
“Deep calleth unto Deep.” 


THE APOCALYPSE OF 
ST. JOHN THE DIVINE. 
PAtTMos. 


Pola. 90 ot 120) years 


St. John the Evangelist and “ be- 
loved disciple,” writes the Book of the 
_ Revelation, in the Isle of Patmos. 
Christ to Peter, of St. John: “If I 
will that he tarry till I come, what is 
that to thee?” (John xxi., 22.) 

“For it (‘the Apocalypse’) was 
seen no very long time ago; but 
almost in our own age, towards the 
end of the reign of Domitian.” (Iren- 
zus, A.D. 170; cited by Eusebius, Ecc. 
Hist., iii., 18.) 
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THE REFORMATION, 
Joun pe WYCLIFFE. 


OxForp. 
led A eae Helo 
John de Wycliffe, Doctor of Theo- 
logy at Oxford, the Evangelical 


Doctor, publishes “ The Last Age of 
the Church,” 

“Tn the collective history of the 
Church of Christ, Wycliffe makes an 
epoch, in so far as he is the first re- 
forming personality.” (Dr. WYLIE.) 

“ He is the first important person in 
history who comes forward as Re- 
former on the world’s highest stage.” 
( PENNINGTON.) 


THE UNVEILING. . 


“ Well may Hengstenberg re-affirm 
what Lampe had before said as no 
paradox but the simple truth, that all 
antiquity agrees in the opinion of 
Domitian being the author of John’s 
banishment. ‘For,’ adds Hengsten- 
berg, ‘the deviations from this are 
such only as do not deserve to be con- 
sidered.” ”’ (CANON GARRATT, Com. 
Rev., p. 6, note.) 


“ The attempts that have been made 
to get rid of this testimony and force 
another meaning on Irenzus’ words, 
by those whose Apocalyptic theories 
made them wish to do so, seem to me 
to have utterly failed.” (ELLI0T 
Horae.t 


“ Wycliffe was in truth the first re- 
former of Christendom, and to him, 
under God, Britain is indebted for the 
honour of being the foremost in the 
attack upon the theocratic system of 
Gregory VII. If Luther and 
Calvin are the Fathers of the Re- 
formation, Wycliffe is its Grand 
Father.” (D. Ausicne, Hist. of the 
Reformtn., Bk. xvii. c. 8.) 

“The editors of the Wycliffe Bible 
—Rev. Josiah Forshall and Sir Fre- 
derick Madden—are of opinion that 
the earliest translation of a Biblical 
book executed by Wycliffe was the 
Commentary upon the Revelation of 
St. John.” (Dr. Lecurer, John 
Wycliffe, p. 231.) 


DOMINICANS AND FRANCISCANS. 


THE FRIAR MENDICANTS. 


‘They lived on alms, and literally were beggars; hence their name of 


Mendicants.” 


““Tt is an awful presage,’ exclaims 
Matthew Paris, only forty years after 
their institution, ‘that in 300 years, 
nay, in 400 years and more, the old 
monastic orders have not so entirely 
degenerated as these fraternities.’ ” 
(Matthew Paris Chronicle, 1., p. 475.) 


“Such was the state in which 
Wycliffe found the friars. Nay, we 
may conclude that in his time the cor- 
ruption of the Mendicants far ex- 
ceeded what it was in the days of Mat- 
thew Paris, a century earlier. He 
found in fact a plague had fallen upon 


“The first to oppose the monks’ en- 
croachments was Fitzralph (Arma- 
chanus), who had been appointed to 
the Chancellorship of Oxford in 1333, 
and in 1347 became Archbishop of 
Armagh. 

Fitzralph declared that under this 
‘“‘pestiferous canker,” as he styled 
mendicancy, everything that was good 
and fair—letters, industry, obedience, 
morals, was being blighted. 


The heads of the address against 
the Mendicants which he delivered be- 
fore the Pontiff were as follows :— 
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the Kingdom, which was daily spread- 
ing and hourly intensifying its 
ravages. It was in 1360 that he began 
his public opposition to them. The 
Dominican friars entered England in 
1321. In that year Gilbert de Fresney 
and twelve of his brethren settled at 
Oxford. Forty-three houses of the 
Dominicans were established in 
England. They were popularly 
termed the Black Friars. Find- 
ing themselves now powerful, they 
attacked the laws and privileges of 
the University of Oxford.” (Wvytiz, 
Pbk, ti, Cc. 9.) 


ST. JOHN’S RETURN FROM 
PATMOS. 


A.D. 97 + 1260 


“ About this time also, the beloved 
disciple of Jesus, John the Apostle 
and Evangelist, still surviving, gov- 
erned the churches in Asia, after his 
return from exile on the island, and 
the death of Domitian. But that he 
was still living until this time, it may 
suffice to prove, by the testimony of 
two witnesses. These, as maintaining 
. sound doctrine in the church, may 
surely be regarded as worthy of all 
credit, and such were Irenzus and 
Clement of Alexandria. Of these, the 
former, in the second book against 
heresies, writes in the following man- 
ner: ‘ And all the presbyters of Asia, 
that had conferred with John the dis- 
ciple of our Lord, testify that John 
had delivered it to them; for he con- 


“That the friars were propagating 
a pestiferous doctrine, subversive of 
the Testament of Jesus Christ; the 
ministers of the Church were decreas- 
ing ; that students could not find books 
to carry on their studies; that the 
fiiars were recruiting their ranks by 
robbing and circumventing children; 
that they cherished ambition under a 
feigned humility; that they concealed 
riches under a simulated poverty; and 
crept up by subtle means to be lords, 
archbishops, cardinals, chancellors of 
kingdoms, and privy councillors of 
monarchs.” 


A COMMENTARY ON THE 
REVELATION. 


years = A.D. 1357. 


“A Commentary on Revelation, 
first printed in a.v. 1528, with a pre- 
face by Martin Luther, without any 
author’s name, is ascribed by him in 
the preface to the times of John Huss; 
but is said in a manuscript note in my 
copy to be the work of John Purvey, 
a disciple of Wycliffe. From the book 
itself (p. 170) we learn that it was 
written in the year 1357, three years 
before Wycliffe preached at Oxford 
against the errors of the Church of 
Rome, and from pp. 94-95 it appears 
that the author had suffered imprison- 
ment for the truth’s sake. Luther 
wrote the preface ‘To make it known 
to the world that we were not the first 
to interpret the kingdom of Antichrist 
as the Papacy. Since so many years 
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tinued with them until the time of 
Trajan. And in the third book of the 
same work, he shows the same thing 
in the following words: ‘But the 
Church in Ephesus also, which had 
been founded by Paul, and where 
John continued to abide until the times 
of Trajan is a faithful witness of the 
apostolic tradition. Clement also 
writes: ‘For after the tyrant (Domi- 
tian) was dead, coming from the isle 
of Patmos to Ephesus, he went also, 
when called to the neighbouring re- 
gions of the Gentiles; in some to ap- 
point bishops, in some to institute en- 
tire new churches, in others to appoint 
to the ministry some one of those that 
were pointed out by the Holy Ghost.’ ” 
(Eusestus, Eccl. Hist., Bk. iii. c. 23.) 


ROMAN 
IMPERIAL ABSOLUTISM. 


AD. YOO 1260 


“Trajan forbids sodalitates—pri- 
vate associations of citizens—as dan- 
gerous to the state. Pliny, Consul for 
Bythinia, first attacks the Christians 
as being a private corporation, and 
then for the ‘Name’ in which they 
gathered.” 

“Trajan would not permit the 
formation of a body of one hundred 
and fifty firemen in a great city like 
Nicomedia (Epist. 33, 34); he also 
forbade poor people to join together 
for a common meal at common ex- 
pense. (Epist. 102, 103.) All such 


years 
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before us so many and such eminent 
men, whose number is great and their 
memory immortal, have clearly and 
openly done the same, and done it with 
great spirit and courage, and though 
driven to the ends of the earth by 
Papal tyranny, and suffering the most. 
horrid torments, have nevertheless 
persisted boldly and faithfully on the 
profession of the faith.’ (CANON 
GarRATT, A Commentary on the 
Revelation of St. John, p. 257 note.) 


“Tn the year 1390, Walter Brute, 
an Englishman, ,wrote as follows: 
“Yet is she (Babylon) ignorant that 
within a little time shall come the days 
of her destruction and ruin by the 
testimony of the Apocalypse.” 
(IDEM. ) 


ROMAN 
PAPAL ABSOLUTISM. 


ACE 15G). 


Rome, through the Mendicants, at- 
tacks the independence of the 
Churches and Universities. “In 1360 
Wycliffe stood up and began that op- 
position to the Mendicants which he 
maintained more or less to the very 
close of his life. (For he [Wycliffe] 
says an unknown writer, ‘the singular 
ornament of his time, began at Ox- 
ford in the year of our Lord 1360, in 
his public lectures to correct the 
abuses of the clergy, and their open 
wickedness, King Edward III. being 
living, and continued secure a most 
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unions were dangerous, as liable to 
cause common action and to assume 
a political character.” (Sir Ws. 
Ramsay, The Church in the Roman 
Empire, p. 215, note.) 


valiant champion of the truth among 
the tyrants of Sodom.’” (Wyte, 
Bk. it. c. 4.) 

“ Wycliffe had now come to recog- 
nise in the begging friars the most 


zealous promoters of Papal absolution 
and the most zealous promoters of 
errors and abuses in the Church.” 


THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM 
WORLD OVER-LORDSHIP, POSSESSION AND RULE. 
EARTH DOMINION FOUNDED IN CREATION DELEGATED 
TO MAN. | 


“And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our likeness : and let 
them have dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and over 
the cattle, and over all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. And God blessed them, 
and God said unto them, be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth AND 
SUBDUE IT, AND HAVE DOMINION over the fish of the sea, and over 
the fowl of the air, and over every living ae that moveth upon the earth.” 


(Gen. i., 26- -28.) 


MAN’S LOSS OF DOMINION. 


Satan to the Son: And the devil, taking him up into an high mountain, 
shewed unto him all the kingdoms of the world in a moment of time. And 
- the devil said unto him, ALL this power will I give thee, and the glory of them: 
1 THAT IS DELIVERED UNTO ME; AND TO whomsoever I will I give 

i. ii -thou therefore wilt worship me, ALL SHALL BE THINE.”. (Luke 


iV, 0-/.) 


DOMINION RE-FOUNDED IN REDEMPTION. 


The Father to the Son: “Yet have I set my king upon my holy hill of 
Sion. I will declare the decree: The Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my 
Son: this day have I begotten thee. Ask of me, and I shall give thee the 
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heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost part of the earth for thy posses- 
sion.” (Ps. ii., 6-8.) 

Jesus says, “ And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. This he said signifying what death he should die.” (John xii., 32-33.) 

“ And Jesus came and spake unto them, saying, ‘All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth. 

“Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, baptising them in the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Teaching them to observe 
all things whatsoever I have commanded you: and lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world. Amen.” (Matt. xxviii., 18-20.) 

“Unto him that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
And hath made us kings and priests unto God and his Father: to him be glory 
and dominion for ever and ever. Amen. 

“ And one of the elders saith unto me, Weep not: behold the Lion of the 
tribe of Juda, the Root of David, hath prevailed to open the Book and to loose 
the seven seals thereof.” 

“ And I beheld, and, lo, in the midst of the throne and of the four beasts, 
and in the midst of the elders stood a lamb as it had been slain. 

“And he came and took the book out of the right hand of him that sat 
upon the throne. 

“ And they sung a new song, saying, Thou art worthy to take the Book, 
and to open the seals thereof, For thou wast slain and hast redeemed us to 
God by thy blood out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation.” 
(Apoc. 1, 5, 0:.¥- 0-9) 


Curist’s Worip-DoMINion FOUNDED PapaL Wor.p-DoMINION FOUNDED 
In HuMILITY AND SUBJECTION. IN PRIDE AND REBELLION. 

“Let this mind be in you, which “Ever since the extinction of the 
was also in Christ Jesus: Who being Western Empire had emancipated the 
in the form of God thought it not rob- ecclesiastical potentate from secular 
bery to be equal with God (‘ deemed control, the first and most abiding of 
not equality with God a thing for his schemes and prayers had been the 
eager seizure’). (Farrar.) acquisition of territorial wealth with- 

“But made himself of no reputa- in the neighbourhood of his capital.” 
tion, and took upon him the form of (Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 42.) 
a servant, and was made in the like- “Tt is agreed that in the eighth 
ness of men. century their (the Popes’) dominion 
“ And being found in fashion as a was founded in rebellion.’’ (Gr1BBoN, 


man, he humbled himself, and became Decline and Fall, v., p. 256.) 
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obedient unto death, even the death of 
the cross : 

“Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a Name 
which is abéve every name; 

“That at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under 
the earth: 

“ And that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” (Phil. ii., 
9-11.) 


“And he said, It is a light thing 
that thou shouldest be my servant to 
raise up the tribes of Jacob, and to 
restore the preserved of Israel : I will 
also give thee for a light to the Gen- 
tiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.” 
(Isaiah xlix., 6.) 


“Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. 


“Take my yoke upon you, and 
learn of me; for I am meek and lowly 
in heart: and ye shall find rest unto 
your souls, For my yoke is easy, and 


_my burden is light.” (Matt. xi., 28- 
30.) 
St. Pau, to Timotuy :—‘“I give 


thee charge in the sight of God, who 
quickeneth all things, and _ before 
Christ Jesus, who before Pontius 
Pilate witnessed a good confession: 
Which in his times he shall shew, who 
is the blessed, and only Potentate, the 
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“ After the loss of her legions and 
provinces, the genius and fortunes of 
the Popes again restored the supre- 
macy of Rome.” (GzBBon.) 

“It was by no instantaneous meta- 
morphosis, that the Pope passed from 
the spiritual simplicity of the first 
bishops to a height beyond all majesty 
of the world; but he imperceptibly 
acquired authority and influence, until 
by an effort altogether extraordinary 
he reached the highest point.” (Brn- 
GEL, Gnomon.) 

“As Pope Gregory VII. (Hilde- 
brand, ap. 1077-1083, appears the 
most usurping of mankind till we read 
the history of Innocent III. (1198- 
1216), so Innocent III. is thrown into 
the shade by the superior audacity of 
Boniface VIII. (1294-1303).” (Hat- 
LAM, Middle Ages, ii., p. 228.) 

“For he—Pope Boniface—wished 
to reduce all kingdoms unto fiefs of 
St. Peter, i.e., of the Roman Pontiffs ; 
and to subject all causes of kings and 
princes, and the interests of the whole 
world to an assembly of bishops who 
should meet annually at Rome.” 
(MosHeE, Ecc. Hist.) 

Papat Dicta: “ All the earth is my 
diocese, and I the ordinary of all men, 


- having the authority of the king of 


all kings upon subjects. I am all in 
all and above all, so that God Himself 
and I, the Vicar of God, have both 
one consistory, and I am able to do 
almost all that God can do. In all 
things that I list my will is to stand 
for reason, for I am able by the law 
to dispense above the law, and of 
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King of Kings, and Lord of Lords.” 
(1 Tim. vi., 13-15.) 

“ He shall have dominion also from 
sea to sea, and from the river unto the 
ends of the earth.” (Ps. lxxii., 8.) 

“In whom we have redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of 
sins.” (Eph. i., 7.) 


“Who is the image of the invisible 
God, the first-born of every creature : 
For by him were all things created, 
that are in heaven, and that are in 
earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or 
principalities, or powers: all things 
were created by him, and for him : 


“ And he is the head of the body, 
the Church: who is the beginning, the 
first-born from the dead; that in all 
things he might have the pre-emin- 
ence. For it pleased the Father that 
in him should all fulness dwell. 

“ And having made peace through 
the blood of his cross, by him to re- 
concile all things unto himself; by 
him, I say, whether they be things in 
earth, or things in heaven.” (Col. i., 
15-20.) 


“That in the dispensation of the 


fulness of times, he might gather to- 


gether in one all things in Christ, both 
which are in heaven, and which are 
on earth; even in him.”’” (Eph. i., 10.) 


“Then cometh the end when he 
shall have delivered up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father, when he shall 
have put down all rule and all autho- 
rity and power. For he must reign, 


wrong to make justice, in correcting 
laws and changing them. Wherefore, 
if these things that I do are said not 
to be done of man, but of God, 
WHAT CAN YOU MAKE ME 
BUT GOD?” (Vide Dr. H. G. 
Guinness, Approaching End of the 
Age, pp. 190-192.) 


“Declaring the Pope the sole re- 
presentative on earth of the Deity, it 
(the theory of the superior import- 
ance of the religious life over the 
secular) concluded that from him and 
not directly from God, must the Em- 
pire be held — held feudally, it was 
said by many—and it thereby thrust 
down the temporal power to be the 
slave instead of the sister of the 
spiritual.” (Bryce, Holy Roman 
Empire, p. 108.) 


“ Boniface VIII. reminds the king 
of France, and imperialist lawyers till 
the seventeenth century repeated the 
claim, that he, like other princes, is of 
right and must ever remain subject 


to the Roman Emperor.” (IDEM, p. 
248.) 


“ And it was not only the imperial 
Majesty, but the whole majesty of all 
Christian princes which he (the Pope) 
claimed to subdue to St. Peter, that 
is, to himself, and did actually reduce 
in a great degree; so that he took 
away, conferred, and transferred 
kingdoms, titles, fiefs, as though he 
were king of kings, more noble than 
the noble, irresponsible.” (BENGEL, 
(Gnomon. ) 

‘“Gregory’s (VII.) successors, nev- 
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given thanks, He said, “ Do this in re- 
membrance of Me, for this is My 
body”; and in like manner He took 
the Cup, and when He had given 


thanks, He said, “ This is My blood ”; 


and delivered it to them only.’ After 
this sacrament is over, we remind each 
other of the obligations to his duty, 
and the rich to relieve the poor; and 
upon such charitable accounts we visit 
some or other day.” (The First Apo- 
logy of Justin Martyr Ixxxvi.) 

St. Clement of Alexandria, A.D. 
Z295:) 

“ The blood of the Lord is twofold, 
for the one is the blood of His flesh, 


by which we have been ransomed 


from destruction (or corruption), but 
the other is the spiritual by which we 
have been annointed; and this is to 
drink the blood of Jesus, to partake 
of the Lord’s incorruption. But the 
strength of the Word is the Spirit, as 
the blood of the flesh.” (Dr. HEBERT 
The Lord’s Supper: Hist. of Unin- 


- spired Teaching, i., p. 62. 


Origen A.D. 254. 

“But the true bread is that which 
nourishes the true man who has been 
made after God’s image, and he that is 
nourished with it comes to be after the 
likeness of Him that created Him. 
But what is more nourishing to the 
soul than the Word? Or what is more 
to be honoured than the wisdom of 
God by the mind of him that can con- 
tain it? And what is more corre- 
spondent to a reasoning nature than 
truth?” (Ipem, p. 85) 

“It is therefore Christ Himself who 
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posed about this time, he takes a lum- 
inous view of the dogma of transub- 
stantiation. Its effect, he believed, 
were peculiarly mischievous and far- 
extending. Not only was it an error, 
it was an error which enfeebled the 
understanding of the man who em- 
braced it, and shook his confidence in 
the testimony of his senses, and pre- 
pared the way for any absurdity or 
error, however much in opposition to 
reason or even to sense. The doctrine 


of the ‘Real Presence,’ understood in 


a corporal sense, he declares to be the 
offspring of Satan, whom he pictures 
as reasoning thus while inventing it: 
“Should I once so far beguile the 
faithful of the Church, by the aid of 
Antichrist, my viceregent, as to per- 
suade them to deny that this Sacra- 
ment is bread, and to induce them to 
regard it as merely an accident, there 
will be nothing then that I will not 
bring them to receive, since there can 
be nothing more opposite to Scripture 
and to common discernment. Let the 
life of a prelate, be that what it may, 
let him be guilty of luxury, simony or 
murder, the people may be led to be- 
lieve that he is no such man—nay, 
they may then be persuaded that the 
Pope is infallible, at least with regard 
to matters of Christian faith ; and that, 
inasmuch as he is known by the name 
Most Holy Father, he is, of course, 
free from sin.” (Dr. Wytts, Bk. ii. 


e. 12.) 
“Tt thus appears,” says Dr. 


Vaughan, “ that the object of Wycliffe 
was to restore the mind of man to the 
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was wounded (Isa. liti., 4.) Whose 
blood we drink; i.e., receive the words 


of His doctrine.” (Ipem, p. 93.) 

“ The Saviour says, I am that bread 
which came down from heaven. This 
bread, therefore, the angels indeed 
used to eat, but now men also eat it. 
But ‘to eat’ is in this place ‘ to know.’ 
But the mind eats that which it knows 
and does not eat that which it does not 
know.” (Ipem, p. 95.) 


“Thou rememberest that which has 
been written (1 Cor. xi.). Wherefore 
are many sick? Because they pass not 
sentence upon themselves, nor exam- 
ine themselves, nor understand what 
it is to partake with the Church, or 
what it is to approach to so great and 
so excellent sacraments. They suffer 
that which men in a fever usually suf- 
fer when they presume to take the 
food of those that are well bringing 
destruction on themselves. (IDEM.) 


* The  Gudsesad. ae whieh ittuis 
rash to separate from the food, and 
set before men as a practical type. 
But in like manner let him that is able 
know that the food is never to be re- 
garded as the practical thing, and the 
cup as the contemplative. For also 
to do the will of Him that sent Him, 
and to finish His work, is also drink- 
ing the will of Him that sent Him, 
and perfecting the knowledge of Him. 
But, whether He is able or no, John 
vi., 56, must be referred to this dif- 
ference. And judge ye. For one 
would say, Practice is truly eating and 
contemplation is truly drinking; and 
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legitimate guidance of reason and the 
senses, in the study of Holy Writ, 
and in judging of every Christian In-- 
stitute; and that if the doctrine of 
transubstantiation proved peculiarly 
obnoxious to him, it was because that 
dogma was seen as in the most direct 
opposition to this generous design. To 
him it appeared that while the author- 
ity of the Church was so far sub- 
mitted as to involve the adoption of 
this monstrous tenet, no limit covld 
possibly be assigned to the schemes of 
clerical imposture and oppression.” 
(VaucHan, Life of John de Wychffe, 
ii., p. 131.) 


‘Our islands have not only the re- 
markable (shall there be any hesita- 
tion here in adding, the honourable) 
distinction of producing that most 
eminent theological school, in the 
eighth and ninth centuries, which 
afford some of the strongest evidences 
upon record against Romish euchar- 
istic doctrines; not only did they give 
birth to the famous Erigena, probably 
the ablest, undoubtedly the most ela- 
borate, opponent of a belief in the cor- 
poral presence during the earlier years 
of its appearance before the learned 
world; in process of time they 
brought also upon the stage of life 
that master-spirit of his age, the 
zealous and laborious AElfric Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, a.p. 995-1006. 


“ Our divines were thus called to an 
accurate examination of the great 
eucharistic question, and to deliberate 
opinion upon its real merits. Happily 
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the sayer of this will say, On this 
account He first blesses and breaks 
and gives the bread to the dsiciples, 
since practice comes first; and after 
this He took the cup and gave thanks, 
and gave it to them, saying, ‘ Drink 
ye of it all.” But afterward, having 
set in order that which concerned their 
actings and their affairs, He then went 
also unto contemplation. And 
this is said by the way to set forth the 
deeper meaning of the Cup.” (Ivem, 
p. 98.) 


PRIMITIVE AND REFORMATION 


First TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 
IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


A.D. 


“The most ancient versions of the 
Holy Bibles are the Syriac, Ist or 2nd 
century. The old Latin version—the 
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the expression of that opinion has de- 
scended to us from the able pen of 
fElfric, and in such forms, too, as 
vouch sufficiently for its pe-fect 
agreement with principles immemori- 
ally taught among his countrymen. 

“This doctrine became highly dis- 
tasteful to the ruling ecclesiastics. 
Lanfranc, who first under Norman 
domination filled the See of Canter- 
bury, naturally exerted to establish in 
England those principles for which he 
had laboured so strenuously upon the 
Continent. 

“That adamantine chain of testi- 
monies, extending unbrokenly from 
Bede to the Norman Conquest, which 
proves, even to demonstration, that 
ancient England was taught expresslv 
to deny the leading distinctive doctrine 
of modern Rome.” (Soames Bamp- 
ton Sermons, Sermon vii.) 


“From the end of the fourteenth 
to the third decade of the sixteenth 
century the protest against transub- 
stantiation continued to be a charac- 
teristic peculiarity of the English 
Lollards.” (Dr. LECHLER.) 


VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


First TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE 
AT THE REFORMATION. 


Py te Ook. 


“ The fact is certain, then, that Wy- 
cliffe was the first to conceive the 
great idea of a translation of the 
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Italic—dates from early in the second 
century.” (Haypn’s Book of Dates.) 

“The English was the first of the 
modern tongues into which the Word 
of God was translated.” (Dr. 
LECHLER.) 


whole Bible, and that for the people.” 
(Dr. LECHLER.) 

“The large-eyed man of Lutter- 
worth, and that terrible thing the Eng- 
lish Bible.” (Rev. Wm. Artuur, The 
Popes, the Kings, and the People.) 


HOLY ° SCRIPTURE. 


SOLE, SUPREME, 


INFALLIBLE AUTHORITY AND RULE OF 


FAITH AND MORALS. 


St. Joun’s WITNESS. 


“Who bare record of the Word of 
God and of the testimony of Jesus 
Christ, and of all things that he saw ” 
(Rev. i., 2). 

“T was in the isle which is called 
Patmos, for the Word of God, and 
for the testimony of Jesus Christ.” 
(IpEeM, i. 9.) ; 

“For thou hast a little strength, 
and thou hast kept my Word.” (To 
the Angel of the Church of Phila- 
delphia, ch. iii., 8.) 

“ Here is the patience of the saints, 
here are they that keep the command- 
ments of God and the faith of Jesus.” 
(Chap. xiv., 12.) 

“He was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood, and his name is called 
the Word of God.” (Chap. xix., 13.) 


AD. 1229: The COUNCIL OF 
TOULOUSE. The Bible now for the 
first time forbidden to the laity. The 
Decree of the Council :— 

“We forbid also the permitting of 


WYcLIFFE’S WITNESS. 


“The Holy Scripture is the fault- 
less, most true, most perfect, and most 
holy law of God, which it is the duty 
of all men to know, to defend, and to 
observe, inasmuch as they are bound 
to serve the Lord in accordance with 
it, under the promise of eternal re- 
ward.” 


“The whole Scripture is one Word 
of God; also the whole law of Christ 
is ONE PERFECT WORD: it is not 
permitted to sever Holy Scripture, 
but to allege it in its integrity accord- 
ing to the sense of its Author.” (Wy- 
CLIFFE. ) 


“He dwells with admiration upon 
the excellencies of the Word of God. 
Further, in all cases where he pro- 
nounces a judgment upon any doc- 
trines or upon any ecclesiastical cus- 
toms, it is always the Bible which he 
employs as the standard of Truth.” 
(Dr. LECHLER.) 

“As they ought to be, the Papal 
Bulls will be superseded by the Holy 
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the laity to have the books of the Old 
and New Testaments, unless any 
should wish, from a feeling of devo- 
tion, to haye a Psalter or a Breviary 
for Divine Service. But we most 
strictly forbid them to have the above- 
mentioned books in the vulgar 
tongue.” 

This Council was attended by the 
Legate of the Bishop of Rome, three 
Archbishops, and several Bishops and 
other dignitaries. (See CoLuetre, p. 
242.) 

For some useful information on this 
subject, see Massey’s Secret History 
of Romanism, pp..72-73.) 


THE CHURCH WITHOUT THE BIBLE. 

“In the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries it had become almost a pre- 
vailing pulpit fashion, instead of open- 
ing up Bible thoughts and applying 
them to life, to draw materials of 
sermons from civil and natural his- 
tory, from the legendary stories of the 
Church, and even from the fable- 
world of the Middle Ages, and 
heathen mythology. If the priest on 
a saint’s day recounted the miracles 
of the saint as narrated in his legend, 
this had some claim to be listened to 
as a piece of sacred history. But the 
Gesta Romanorum, and all manner of 
tales and fables taken from profane 
sources like Ovid’s Metamorphoses, 
were made use of by preachers, if not 
for the edification, at least for the 
entertainment of their hearers.”— 
 (Lecuter, Life of Wycliffe, p. 196.) 

“ The public worship of God,” says 
Mosheim, “ consisted almost wholly of 
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Scriptures. The veneration of men 
for the laws of the Papacy, as well as 
for the opinions of our modern doc- 
tors, which since the loosing of Satan 
they have been at liberty fully to 
preach to the people, will be restrained 
within due limits. What concern have 
the faithful with the writings of this 
sort, except they are honestly deduced 
from the fountain of Scripture?” 


(WYCLIFFE. ) 


“ We ought to believe in the author- 
ity of no man, unless he say the Word 
of God. It is impossible that any 
word or any deed of the Christian 
should be of equal authority with 
Holy Scripture. The right under- 
standing of Holy Scripture is being 
taught us by the Holy Ghost just 
as the Scriptures were opened to 


the Apostles by Christ. But 
while Holy Scripture includes in 
itself all truth, partly mediately, 


partly immediately, reason is indispen- 
sable to the right ‘ understanding.’— 

“Looking at the present state of 
the Church, we find it would be better 
and of greater use to the Church if it 
were governed purely by the law of 
the Scripture than by human tradi- 
tions mixed up with Evangelical 
truths.—( IDEM.) 

‘We believe the authors of the Old 
Testament to have spoken out of an 
inner inspiration coming from God’s 
mouth, not simply out of an inspira- 
tion of faith or the sanctity of their 
life nor as authorised by the Church. 
—/( IDEM.) 
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a round of ceremonies, and those for 
the most part vain and useless; being 
calculated not to affect the heart but 
to dazzle the eye. Those who deli- 
vered sermons (which many were not 
able to do) filled, or rather beguiled, 
the ears of the people with pretended 
miracles, ridiculous fables, wretched 
quibbles, and similar trash. If among 
those declaimers there were some in- 
clined to be more grave, for them cer- 
tain common place arguments were 
prepared and arranged, on which they 
vociferated, on almost all occasions by 
the hour, such, for instance, as the 
authority of holy mother church, and 
the obedience due to it, the influence 
of the saints with God and their vir- 
tues and merits, the dignity, glory and 
kindness of the Virgin Mary, the effi- 
cacy of relics, the enriching of 
churches and monasteries, the neces- 
sity of what they called good works 
in order to obtain salvation, the in- 
tolerable flames of purgatory, and the 
utility of indulgences.”—(MosuHeErm, 
Ece,. Iiist., Cent xvi, 9, 1.) 


“Christ said not to His first conven- 


ticle, 

Go forth and preach impostures to the 
world, 

But give them truth to build on; and 
the sound 


Was mighty on their lips; nor needed 
they 

Beside the Gospel, other spear or 
shield, 

To aid them in their warfare for the 
faith. 
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“No Christian man is to admit that 
Scripture be in any way false; nor is 
he who understands Holy Scripture 
wrongly or badly, to allow that it is 
false. For its falsity does not lie in 
the Holy Scriptures but in him who 
falsely interprets it. For if ever Holy - 
Scripture had an impossible meaning, 
God Himself would have given it, and 
consequently it could not be called 
Holy.—(IpEm.) 


“The principle of the absolute 
authority of the Scriptures which Wy- 
cliffe knows how-to confirm on so 
many different sides, immediately 
finds in his hands the most manifold 
applications. 


“From the principle of the Divine 
origin of Scripture immediately fol- 
lows its infallibility (whereas every 
other surety, even an _ enlightened 
Church doctor like St. Augustine, 
easily errs and leads into error), its 
moral purity and its absolute perfec- 
tion in matter and form. In this re- 
spect last named Wycliffe more than 
once calls attention to the fact that 
Holy Scripture has a logic of its own, 
and that its logic is firmly based and 
unanswerable, and that every believer 
ought to venerate and imitate not only 
the sense and contents of Scripture, 
but also its logic. 


“To Scripture alone, therefore, is 
ascribed the prerogative of ‘authen- 
ticity.’ In comparison with it, all 
other writings, albeit they may be the 
genuine works of great Church doc- 
tors, are ‘apocryphal,’ and have no 
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The preacher now provides himself 
with store 

Of jests and gibes; and so there be 
no lack 

Of laughter, while he vents them, his 
big cowl 

Distends, and he has won the meed 
he sought ; 

Could but the vulgar catch a glimpse 
the while 

Of that dark bird which nestles in his 
hood, 

They scarce would wait to hear the 

blessing said, 

Which now the dotards hold in such 
esteem, 

That every counterfeit who spreads 
abroad 

The hands of holy promise finds a 
throng 

Of credulous fools beneath.” 

(Dante, Paradise Canto, 29.) 


“The original text of the Bible, 
through all this process, remained a 
. book sealed with seven seals. Men 
looked into the Bible text only through 
the coloured spectacles of the Latin 
version. And that was not all: men 
were, at the same time, so fettered 
and prejudiced by the whole mass of 
ecclesiastical tradition, that the pos- 
sibility of a fair interpretation of the 
Scriptures was out of the question. 
The Biblical course, besides, was 
looked upon, not as the necessary 
foundation of all that was to follow, 
but rather as an entirely subordinate 
and preparatory discipline to theology 
properly so-called. This appeared in 
the division of labour which was made 
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claim upon our faith for their own 
sake. 


“From what precedes flows the 
rule — Put nothing, whatever it be, 
upon a footing of equality with Holy 
Scripture. Wycliffe, without reserve, 
lays down the proposition, ‘It is im- 
possible that any word or any deed of 
the Christian should be of equal 
authority with Holy Scripture.’ To 
place above Scripture and prefer to it 
human traditions, doctrines, and 
ordinances, is nothing but an act of 
blind presumption. A power of 
human appointment which pretends to 
set itself above the Holy Scriptures, 
can only lame the efficacy of the Word 
of God, and introduce confusion. 
Yea, it leads to blasphemy, when the 
Pope puts forward the claim that what 
he decrees in matters of faith must 
be received as gospel, and that his law 
must, even more than the Gospel it- 
self, be observed and carried out. It 
is the simple moral consequence of 
the doctrine that ‘Scripture alone is 
of absolute authority,’ when Wycliffe 
enforces the duty of holding wholly 
and entirely to Scripture, and Scrip- 
ture alone—of ‘hearing Moses and 
the prophets’ and not even to mingle 
the commandments of men with evan- 
gelical truths. 

“ Christian law should be only and 
purely the law of God, which is with- 
out spot and giveth life to the soul; 
and therefore a law of tradition (in 
its Roman sense) ought to be repu- 
diated by all the faithful, on account 
of the mixture of even a single atom 
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in the matter of theological lectures, 
for bachelors of theology of the lowest 
degree were allowed to deliver lectures 
on the Bible, and usually this work 
was left to them alone; whereas 
bachelors of the middle and highest 
degree (baccalaurei sententiarii and 
formati), as well as the doctors of 
theology, lectured on the sentences of 
Peter Lombard, and sometimes on 
Summe of their own. The ‘doctors’ 
would have thought it beneath their 
dignity to lecture on the Biblical 
books; the bachelors who were rele- 
gated to this work were called in a 
depreciatory tone only biblici, in con- 
trast to senteniarii, When Wycliffe 
therefore came forward from this 
stage to what was considered the 
higher one, in which he studied what 
is now called systematic theology, it 
was chiefly lectures on the sentences 
of Lombard to which he had to listen.” 
—(LecHLER, pp. 104-5.) 


“To him who subtilises thus with - 


men 


There would assuredly be room for 
doubt, 


Even to wonder, did not the soft word 
Of Scripture hold supreme authority.” 
—(Dante, Paradise, Canto 20.) 


“ As many as believe that the Bible 
Should be accessible to all must ack- 
nowledge the obligations under which 
Christian England lies to him (Wy- 
cliffe) for his translation of this into 
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of Antichrist. By a glance into the 
history of the Church of Christ, Wy- 
cliffe discovers that this departure 
from the Evangelical Law through the 
mixture of later traditions was at first 
very slight and almost unobservable, 
but that in the process of time the 
corruption became ever ranker. 

“What we have here to do with is 
unmistakably nothing else but the 
principle that God’s Word pure and 
simple ought to be taught, and nothing 
else, not even any angel ought to de- 
termine articles of faith, as it is laid 
down in the second of the Lutheran 
Articles of Schmalkald. In one word, 
this is the Bible principle of the re- 
formation—the so-called formal prin- 
ciple of Protestantism. 

“Before Wycliffe’s time, the Wal- 
denses came the nearest to the Biblical 
principle of the Reformation, when 
in their desire to justify their practice 
of free lay-preaching in opposition to 
the Romish hierarchy, they appealed 
from the existing law of the Church 
to Divine law, to the Word of God, 
to Holy Scripture. Thus they set 
against tradition and Church law the 
Holy Scriptures as the higher and de- 
cisive authority, by which they meas- 
ured and tested not only the prohibi- 
tion of lay-preaching, but also other 
ordinances and traditions of the exist- 
ing Church. 

“ Still it must be remembered that, 
although the Waldenses were led by 
their practical necessities to make use 
of the normal authority of Holy 
Scripture they failed to grasp and con- 
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the vulgar tongue. Under a sense of 
this our religious debt I dwell not 
upon another debt which yet no one 
with any insight will regard as a small 
one; the debt I mean which is owing 
to him by the whole English-speaking 
race for a work whose influence is felt 
to the present hour through every fibre 
of the English language. It would de- 
tract little from the glory of this Ver- 
sion, even if that which Sir Thomas 
More urged were true, namely, t!.at 
the Scriptures had been already ren- 
dered into English. This, however, 
was not the case. Portions indeed 
had been so rendered, mainly the 
Psalter, for the convenience of -unlet- 
tered clerks. But as these transla- 
tions in part had not been made for 
the lay-people, so neither had they 
reached them. Here, first, was a ver- 
sion of the whole sacred Book, and 
framed with a design to be read ty 
all. The New Testament was natur- 
ally the first attempted, and may very 
' well have been altogether from Wy- 
cliffe’s own hand. The whole Bible 
will have been finished in or very near 
the year 1381. 

“There was a loud outcry of 
course. Translations from one langu- 
age to another, it was urged, in the 
very necessity of things, did but im- 
perfectly represent their originals— 
which is quite true—but not reason 
sufficient for excluding them; and, as 
was well retorted at the time, was not 
Vulgate itself a translation? 
Pearls, it was said, were not to be 
cast before swine; the unlearned 
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sciously to realise the Bible principle 
as such; whereas in the case of Wy- 
cliffe we find all this in full measure. 

“And in his English tract, the 
W yckett, he (Wycliffe) exclaims with 
emotion, ‘If God’s Word is the life 
of the world, and every word of God 
is the life of the human soul, how 
may any Antichrist, for dread of God, 
take it away from us that be Christian 
men, and thus suffer the people to die 
for hunger in heresy and blasphemy 


‘of men’s laws, that corrupteth and 


slayeth the soul.”—-(Dr. LECHLER, pp. 
262-64.) 


“Whilst Chaucer was labouring to 
fix the English tongue (its winged 
words) on principles of taste amongst 
the courtiers and the nobles, Wick- 
liffe, perhaps even a more perfect mas- 
ter of it still, was establishing it yet 
more permanently by knitting up in it 
the immortal hopes of the people at 
large, and stamping it in a complete 
translation of the Bible, with ‘ Holi- 
ness to the Lord.’ At this day his 
translation might be read in our 
churches without the necessity of 
many even verbal alterations; and on 
comparing it with the authorised ver- 
sion of King James, it will be found 
that the latter was hammered on Wy- 
cliffe’s anvil. By this great and good 
work the ‘ pleasure of the Most High’ 
prospered in his hand. An eager 
appetite for Scriptural knowledge was 
excited among the people, which they 
would make any sacrifice and risk any 
danger to gratify. Entire copies of 
the Bible when they could only be mul- 
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would wrest Scripture itself to their 
own harm; it was safest therefore to 
keep it out of their hands. But Wy- 
cliffe held on his way, and made the 
perfecting of what he had begun a 
main business of what little now re- 
mained of his life. It was inevitable 
that a translation in which many had 
borne a part—not all with the same 
notions of what the duties of a trans- 
lator were, neither all endowed with 
the same mastery of tongues, whatever 
its merits might be, should offer in- 
consistencies, inequalities, imperfec- 
tions manifold. 


“No one can have been better aware 
than Wycliffe himself of the short- 
comings of his work. But other 
hands than his were to accomplish its 
revision, and mainly those of his faith- 
ful curate and under-worker, John 
Purvey. This later or second recen- 
sion of the Wycliffe Bible has cleared 
itself of many of the harshnesses, cru- 
dities, and other smaller defects which 
clung to the earlier. The two recen- 
sions, I may mention, stand side by 
side, in parallel columns, in the noble 
edition published by the Clarendon 
Press at Oxford (1850), of this first 
English Bible—that on the left being 
the earlier, and either Wycliffe’s own, 
or made immediately under his eye; 
while on the right is the later revision, 
which was not published till several 
years after his death. I need hardly 
remind you that this work of Wycliffe, 
with all its merits, is the translation of 
a translation; that its original is the 
Vulgate; the Hebrew Old Testament, 


tiplied by amanuensis, were too costly 
to be within the reach of very many 
readers, but those who could not pro- 
cure the ‘ volume of the Book’ would 
give a load of hay for a few favourite 
chapters, and many such scraps were 
consumed upon the persons of the 
martyrs at the stake.”—(Biunt, On 
the Reformation, p. 95.) 

“The sole and infallible authority 
of the Word of God was the primary 
and fundamental principle of the Re- 
formation. Every reform in detail 
that was afterwards carried out in the 
doctrine, morals, or government of the 
Church and in its worship was but a 
consequence of this first principle. In 
these days we can scarcely imagine 
the sensation produced by this ele- 
mentary and simple, but long-ne- 
glected truth.”—(D’Avusicne, History 
of Reformation, Bk. ii., ch. 7.) 

“The Reformer had done his great 
work (1382). What an epoch in the 
history of England! What mattered 
it when a dungeon or a grave might 
close over him? He had kindled a 
light which could never be put out. 
He had placed in the hands of his 
countrymen their true Magna Charta. 
That which the Barons at Runnymede 
had wrested from King John would 
have been turned to but little account 
had not this mightier charter come 
after. Wickliffe could now see the 
English people guided by this pillar of 
fire, marching steadily onward to 
liberty. It might take one or it might 
take five centuries to consummate 
their emancipation ; but with the Bible 
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and, with rarest exceptions, the Greek 
New, being alike sealed books even to 
the most accomplished scholars of that 
generation.” —(TrEeNcH On Medieval 
Church History, pp. 312-314.) 


in their mother-tongue no power on 
earth could retain them in thraldom. 
The doors of their house of bondage 
had been flung open. 

As when the day opens on some 


weary traveller who, all night long 
has been groping his way amid 
thickets and quagmires, so was it with 
those of the English people who read 
the Word of Life now presented to 
them. They rejoiced with an exceed- 
ing great joy.”—(Wytiz, Bk. ii, c. 
10.) 


THE RISE OF APOLOGY IN THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. 


“ The rise of a written apology for Christianity in this age is a fact of great 
significance. It shows that Christianity had entered the literary circles; shows 
also the growing boldness of the Christians, and their confidence in their ability 
to refute calumny and vanquish prejudice by an openly reasoned statement of 
their case. 

They had the world against them; but their invincible reliance was on the 
power of truth. They were ready to lay down their lives as heretofore; but 
they would not let the world remain in blindness as to the nature of the religion 
it assailed. They set themselves to vindicate Christianity; to expose also the 
folly and immorality of the pagan idolatry by which it was opposed. 

“ The apologists may be grouped as those belonging to the reign of Hadrian 
(Quadratus, Aristides), those of the reign of Antoninus (Justin, Tatian), and those 
of the time of Marcus Aurelius (Athenagoras, Theophilus, Melito, etc.), Tertul- 
lian and Origin belong to the next period.”—(Orr’s Hist. of Literature of Early 
Church, pp. 74, 75.) 


THE FIRST CHRISTIAN 
“ APOLOGIES ” 


THE FIRST DEFENCE 
(APOLOGY) OF THE 
REFORMATION 
Addressed to the Roman Emperor Addressed to the Pope of Rome, 
Hadrian by Quadratus and Aristides. Urban V1., by Wycliffe. 


A-Da123.7 1260 years = A.D. 1383. 


“ But Trajan, having held the sove- “Wycliffe must bear testimony at 
reignty for twenty years wanting six Rome also. He received a summons 
months, is succeeded in the imperial from the Pontiff (Urban VI.) to re- 
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office by AZlius Hadrian. To him 
Quadratus (a disciple of the Apostles 
and Bishop of Athens) addressed a 
discourse, as an apology for the reli- 
gion that we profess; because certain 
persons attempted to harass our 
brethren. . The work is still in the 
hands of some of the brethren, as also 
in our own, from which any one may 
see evident proof, both of the under- 
standing of the man and of his Apos- 
tolic faith. This writer shows the an- 
tiquity of the age in which he lived in 
these passages. The deeds of our 
Saviour, says he, were always before 
you, for they were true miracles; 
those that were healed, those that were 
raised from the dead, not only when 
healed and when raised, but were al- 
ways present. They remained living 
a long time, not only whilst our Lord 
was on earth, but likewise when He 
had left the earth, so that some of 
them have lived on to our times. Such 
was Quadratus. Aristides, also a man 
faithfully devoted to the religion we 
profess, like Quadratus, has left to 
posterity a Defence of the Faith, ad- 
dressed to Hadrian. This work is 
also preserved by a great number, 
even to the present day.” —(Eusesius, 
Ecc. Hist., Bk. iv., ¢. 3.) 
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pair to Rome and answer for his 
heresy before the Papal See. But 
though he could not go to Rome in 
person he cauld go by letter. John 
Wycliffe sat down in his rectory to 
speak across intervening mountains 
and seas, to Urban of Rome. With 
severe and truthful hand Wycliffe 
draws the portrait of Him whose ser- 
vants Urban and his cardinals pro- 
fessed to be, and, holding it up full in 
their sight, he asks, ‘Is this your like- 
ness? Is this the poverty in which 
you live? Is this the humility you 
cultivate? With the monuments of 
their pride on every hand — their 
palaces, their estates, their gay robes, 
their magnificent equipages, their 
luxurious tables—their tyranny the 
scourge and their lives the scandal of ' 
Christendom—they dared not say, 
‘This is our likeness.’”—(WYLIE, 
Beige er is) 

“ Let God be my witness that before 
everything I strive for God’s glory 
and the good of the Church, from re- 
verence of Holy Scripture and adher- 
ence to the law of Christ.”— 
( WYCLIFFE.) 
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“It was from a glowing zeal for the 
cause of God, sincere love to the souls 
of men, upright conscientiousness be- 
fore God, and heartfelt longing for 
the reformation of the Church of 
Christ, that he put forth all his ener- 
getic and indefatigable labours for the 
restoration of the Church to her ori- 
ginal purity and freedom in which she 
had flourished in the primitive age.” — 
(Dr. LEcHteEr, p. 467.) 
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DEATH OF WYCLIFFE AT LUTTERWORTH. : 


DECEMBER 31sT, 1384. 


a 


“On the last Sunday of the year 1384, he was to have dispensed the Eucharist 
to his beloved flock in the Parish Church at Lutterworth; and as he was in the 
act of consecrating the bread and wine he was struck with the palsy, and fell 
on the pavement. This was the third attack of the malady. He was affectionately 
borne to the rectory, laid on his bed, and died on the 31st December, his life 
and the year closing together.”——(Wy.ir, Bk. ii. c. 14.) 


ENGLAND’S EMANCIPATION. 


“England is the first of the European communities to flee from that prison- 
house in which the Crowned Priest of the Seven Hills had shut up the nations. 
That cruel taskmaster had decreed an utter and eternal extinction of all national 
independence and of all human rights. But ‘He Who openeth the eyes of the 
blind,’ and raiseth them that are bowed down, had pity on those whom their 
oppressor had destined to endless captivity, and opened their prison doors. We 
celebrate in songs the Exodus of early times. We magnify the might of that 
Hand and the strength of that Arm which broke the power of Pharaoh; ‘ which 
opened the gates of brass and cut the bars of iron asunder’; which divided 
the sea and led the marshalled hosts of the Hebrews out of bondage. Here is 
the reality of which the other was but the figure. England comes forth, the 
first of the nations, led on by Wycliffe, and giving assurance to the worill by 
- her reappearance that all the captive nationalities which have shared her bondage 
shall, each in its appointed season, share her deliverance. 

“Rightly understood, is there in all history a grander spectacle, or a drama 
more sublime? We forget the wonders of the first Exodus when we contem- 
plate the mightier scale and the more enduring glories of the second. When we 
think of the bitterness and baseness of the slavery which England left behind 
her, and the glorious heritage of freedom and God-given religion, to which she 
now began to point her steps, we can find no words in which to vent our grati- 
tude and praise but those of The Divine Ode written long before, and meant at 
once to predict and commemorate this glorious emancipation : ‘He brought them 
out of darkness and shadow of death, and brake their bands in sunder.’ Oh, 
that men would praise the Lord for His goodness, and for His wonderful works 
- to the children of men” (Psalm cviii., 14-15).—(Ipem, Bk. ii. c. 9). 

“No unbiassed observer, who derives pleasure from the welfare of his 
species, can fail to consider the long and uninterruptedly increasing prosperity 
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of England as the most beautiful phenomenon in the history of mankind. Climates 
more propitious may impart more largely the mere enjoyments of existence, — 
but in no other region have the benefits that political institutions can confer been 
diffused over so extended a population; nor have any people so well reconciled 
the discordant elements of wealth, order and liberty. These advantages are surely 
owing to the spirit of its laws, etc.’—(Hattam’s Middle Ages ii., p. 269.) 


It has been made the reproach of Wycliffe, as also of the reformers of the 
Sixteenth Century, that much of their spirit and work was political. But the 
fact rightly understood is their true glory since the Divine purpose in the 
Kingdom of Heaven embraces both the religious and civil salvation of mankind. 
—(H. W. L.) 


WYCLIFFE. 
OXFORD'S COMMENDATION. RoMeE’s CONDEMNATION. 

“ There has come down to us, under ‘Very early in the sessions of the 
date October 6th, 1406, a remarkable assembly (at Constance) the doctrines 
document, purporting to be the testi- of Wycliffe were taken into con- 
mony of the University of Oxford sideration. The ‘ forty-five Articles ’ 
concerning Wycliffe, occasioned by were condemned as heresies. Two ° 
the report, then current in Bohemia hundred and sixty more had been 
and other European countries, that industriously gathered from his 
the English prelates had pronounced writings, but the Council seems 
him a heretic, and ordered his bones not to have had patience to hear 
to be exhumed and burned. them all. On May 4th, 1415, at the 

eighth full session of the Council, the 

“«The conduct of Wycliffe,’ it is English reformer was solemnly de- 
said, ‘even from tender years to the clared ‘the leader of heresy in that 
time of his death was so praiseworthy age.’ His books were ordered to be 
and honourable that never at any time burned, and his remains to be disin- 
was any offence given by him, nor terred from their grave at Lutter- 
was he aspersed with any note of in- worth and removed from consecrated 
famy or sinister suspicion; but in an- ground, ‘if they can be distinguished 
swering, reading, preaching, determin- from the bones of the faithful.’ The 
ing, he behaved himself laudably; and reason for this proceeding was, of 
as a valiant champion of the truth he course, that he had died in excom- 
vanquished by proofs from Holy munication.”—(LECHLER, p. 502.) 
Scripture, and according to the Catho- “The decree of the Council of Con- 
lic faith those who by wilful beggary, stance in regard to Wycliffe’s bones 
blasphemed the religion of Christ. was carried out after long delay. As 
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Never was this doctor convicted of 
heretical pravity, nor was he deli- 
vered by our bishops to be burned 
after his death. For God forbid that 
our bishops should have condemned 
so good and upright a man as a here- 
tic, who in all the University had not 
his equal, as they believed, in his writ- 
ings on logic, philosophy, theology, 
ethics, and the speculative sciences.” 

“This document was issued in the 
name of the Chancellor and Regents 
of the University, and sealed with the 
University seal, after which it was 
transmitted to Bohemia and other 
places, and seems to have been held 
unquestioned until the year 1411.— 
(Dr. LEcHLER, p. 492.) 


THE REFORMATION. 


we have seen, the command to exhume 
the remains of the reformer was given 
in May, 1415. In 1420, Repyngdon 
(Bishop of Lincoln) resigned, and 
Richard Fleming was appointed to the 
See. But it was still eight years be- 
fore the mandate was enforced, at 
the peremptory bidding of Pope Cle- 
ment VIII. Fleming weakly yielded, 
and the remains of the great English- 
man were not only torn from their 
resting-place, but burned to ashes and 
cast into the little river Swift that 
runs by Lutterworth on its course to 
the Avon. Avon conveyed into the 
Severn, Severn into the narrow seas, 
they to the main ocean. And thus the 
ashes of Wycliffe are emblems of his 
doctrine, which now is dispersed all 
the world over.”—(IpemM, p. 505.) 


WYCLIFFE’S ENGLISH SUCCESSORS. 


PaGAN AND PapaAL Martyr TEST QUESTIONS. 


Pacan Martyr TEST QUESTION. 
‘WORSHIP OF THE EMPEROR. 


fang OP 


“One charge, especially, which 
soon after became a standing one and 
the regular test and touchstone of per- 
secution was never alluded to under 
Nero: this was the refusal to comply 
with the established and official wor- 

‘ship of the Emperors. That religion, 
though widely and willingly practised 
in the provinces, was not yet adopted 
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PapaL Martyr TEst QUESTION. 
WoRrSHIP OF THE WAFER. 


130 + 1260 years = A.D. 1390. 


“The most extravagant of the 
Roman dogmas was held to be of all 
others the surest test of heresy; and, 
accordingly, the question with which 
the hierarchy most usually sought to 
bring these inquisitions to an issue 
was this: ‘Do you believe, or do you 
not, that material bread remains in 
the Sacrament, after the words of con- 
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by the State as a political institution. 
Disrespect to the Emperor had indeed 
already been treated in Rome as 
treason: but there is no evidence that 
as yet this charge had been brought 
against Christians. That treatment 
belongs to the later period and marks 
that stage when they are condemned 
for the ‘Name,’ and when their death 
constitutes them witnesses.”—(Ram- 
say, The Church in the Roman Em- 
pire, p. 250.) 


Justin Martyr’s First APoocy. 


A.D. 140 + 1260 


“To the Emperor Titus élius 
Adrianus Antoninus Pius Augustus 
Cesar, and to his son Verissimus the 
philosopher, the natural son of Cesar, 
but the adopted of Pius, the laver of 
learning, and to the sacred Senate, and 
to all the people of Rome, in behalf 
of the men of all ranks and nations 
unjustly loaded with public odium and 
oppression, I, Justin, the son of Pris- 
cus, and grandson of Bacchius, natives 
of Flavia Neapolis of Palestine, 
Syria, I, who am one of this suffering 
multitude, humbly offer this Apo- 
logy.’—(p. 1.) 


“Though no formal persecution is 
mentioned, the Christians were con- 
tinually exposed to harassment and to 
acts of violence.” — (Dr. Orr, The 
Early Church, p. 61.) 


years = A.D. 


secration have been uttered?’ And if 
the answer was in the affirmative 
nothing remained for the delinquent 
but a death of excruciating anguish. 
So that it appeared as if all human 
crimes were involved in the single 
enormity of questioning the meta- . 
physics of the Church of Rome.”— 
(Le Bas, Life of Wyclif, p. 318.) 


De H#rRETICO COMBURENDO. 


1400. 


“With a view to simplify and accele- 
rate proceedings against Lollardism, 
the clergy prevailed upon King and 
Parliament to pass the celebrated sta- 
tute, 2 Henry IV., c. 15, which em- 
powered every bishop in his diocese 
to convict a man of heresy, and to 
abjure him; and afterwards to con- 
vict him a second time; and then to 
order the sheriff to consign him to the 
flames. And this precept of the 
bishop the sheriff was bound to exe- 
cute without waiting for a royal writ 
to this effect.”—(Le Bas, p. 314.) 


“Laws of extreme severity against 
the Lollards were rapidly passed 
through Convocation and Parliament, 
(1399-1400); and now, for the first 
time in England, heresy was made 
punishable with death.” — (Arcup. 
TRENCH, p. 319.) 
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THREE REPRESENTATIVE MARTYRS OF 
THE Post-APOSTOLIC CHURCH. 
Jew, GENTILE, SAMARITAN. 

(1) St. Simeon, Bishop of Jerusalem. 


“ After Nero and Domitian,” writes 
Eusebius, ‘‘we have also been in- 
formed, that in the reign of the Em- 
peror Trajan, whose times we are now 
recording, there was a partial perse- 
cution excited throughout the cities, 
in consequence of a popular insurrec- 
tion. In this we have understood, 
also, that Simeon died as a martyr, 
who was appointed the second bishop 
of the Church of Jerusalem. To this 
same Hegessipus bears testimony. 
But it is best to hear the writer him- 
self, who gives the account as fol- 
lows: ‘Of these heretics,’ says he, 
‘some reported Simeon, the son of 
Cleophas, as a descendant of David; 
and thus he suffered as a martyr when 
he was a hundred and twenty years 
old in the reign of the Emperor Tra- 
jan. This author superadds that 
Simeon, indeed, about this time hav- 
ing borne the accusation of Christian, 
although he was tortured for several 
days, and astonished both the judge 
and his attendants in the highest de- 
gree, terminated his life with suffer- 
ings like those of our Lord.” 


“T regard this Simeon (Zelotes) as 
the son of Cleophas (brother of 
Joseph, the Virgin’s husband) and of 
Mary ” (Vide John xiv., 25).—(EDER- 
-sHEIM, Life and Times of the Mes- 
siah, ii., p. 25.) 

“But _ the historian 


same says 
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THREE PRoTO-MARTYRS OF THE 
CHuRCH OF ENGLAND'S REFORMATION. 
PRIEST, PLEBIAN, PEER. 

(1) William Sawtrey, Priest of 
St, Osyth. 

“Henry (IV.) had mounted the 
throne by Arundel’s help, and he must 
needs repay the service by devotion to 
the Church of which Arundel was one 
of the main pillars. To consolidate 
his power, the son of John of Gauni 
sacrificed the Wycliffites. In his reign 
was passed a law adjudging men to 
death for religion—the first of the 
sort to stain the Statute Book of Eng- 
land. It enacted that all incorrigible 
heretics were to be burned alive. 

“The law was not permitted to re- 
main a dead letter. William Sawtrey, 
formerly Rector of St. Margaret’s in 
Lynn, and now of St. Osyth’s in Lon- 
don, ‘a good man and a faithful 
priest,’ says Fox, was apprehended 
and an indictment preferred against 
him. Among the charges contained in 
it we find the following: ‘That he 
will not worship the cross on which 
Christ suffered, but only Christ who 
suffered upon the cross. That after 
pronouncing the sacramental words of 
the body of Christ, the bread remain-_ 
eth of the same nature that it was be- 
fore, neither doth it cease to be bread ! 
He was condemned as a heretic by the 
Archbishop’s Court and delivered to 
the secular power to be burned. 

“ Sawtrey being the first Protestant 
to be burned in England, the ceremony 
of his degradation was gone about 
with great formality. First, the paten 
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that there were others, the offspring 
of one of those considered brothers of 
our Lord, whose name was Judas, and 
that these lived until the same reign 
after their profession of Christ, and 
the testimony under Domitian, as be- 
fore mentioned. He writes thus: 
“There are, also, those that take the 
lead of the whole Church as martyrs 
even the kindred of our Lord.”— 
(Eusesius, Church Hist., pp. 106- 
107.) 


(2) St. Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch. 
Proto-Martyr of the Coliseum at 
Rome. 

“Upon the death of Euodius he 
was chosen Bishop of Antioch, the 
metropolis of Syria. ‘How he behaved 
himself in this great station,’ writes 
Archbishop Wake, ‘though we have 
no particular account left to us, yet 
we may easily conclude from that 
short hint that is given of it, in the re- 
lation of his martyrdom, where we are 
told that he was “ A man in all things 
like unto the Apostles, that as a good 
governor, by the helm of prayer and 
fasting, by the constancy of his doc- 
trine and spiritual labour, he opposed 
himself to the floods of the adversary ; 
that he was like a Divine lamp illum- 
inating the hearts of the faithful by 
his exposition of the Holy Scriptures: 
and lastly, that to preserve his Church, 
he doubted not freely, and of his own 
accord, to expose himself to the most 
bitter death.”’” — (The Apostolic 
Fathers, Part ii., p. 58.) 


“He was hurried to Rome, not to 


and chalice were taken out of his 
hands; next, the chasuble was pulled 
off his back, to signify that now he 
had been completely stripped of his 
functions and dignities as priest. His 
deposition as sub-deacon was effected 
by stripping him of the alb. The 
candlestick and taper were next taken 
from him to ‘ put thee from all order 
of an acolyte.’ He was next deprived 
of the holy water book, and with it 
was bereft of all power as an exor- 
cist. 

“Unrobed, disqualified for the 
mystic ministry, and debarred the 
sacrificial shrines of Rome, he was 
now to ascend the steps of an altar, 
whereon he was to lay a costlier sacri- 
fice than any to be seen in the Roman 
temples. That altar was the stake, 
that sacrifice was himself. He died 
in the flames, February 12th, 1401. 
As England had the high honour of 
sending forth the first Reformer, Eng- 
land had likewise the honour, in Wil- 
liam Sawtrey, of giving the first mar- 
tyr to Protestantism.” — (WYLIE, 
Hist. of Protsm., Bk. vii., c. 1.) 


(2) John Badby, a Layman of the 
Diocese of Worcester. 

“ Arraigned on the doctrines of the 
Sacrament, he frankly confessed his 
opinions. In vain he held were the 
‘Sacramental words’ spoken over the 
bread of the altar; despite the con- 


juration it still remained ‘material 
bread.’ 


“On the Ist of March, 1409, the 
haughty Arundel, assembling his suf- 
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disappoint the people of such an addi- 
tion to the wild mirth of the Saturn- 
alia as the sight of a venerable leader 
of the Christians, brought from the 
extreme East to be torn in pieces by 
the lions in the Coliseum, where he 
suffered on the 10th December.” 


(3) St. Justin, “ Philosopher and 
Martyr.” 

“Born at the city of Flavia (now 
Nablus), on the site of the famous 
Sychem in Samaria, about the end of 
the first or the beginning of the second 
century. In his search for truth he 
had studied the various forms of 
Greek philosophy. One day he was 
walking by the seashore, when he was 
met by an old man of mild and rever- 
ent appearance, who directed him to 
turn from his vain studies to the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, and to pray “that the gates of 
light ” might be opened to him. The 
truth of what he read was confirmed 
‘by the constancy of the Christians 
under persecution; and he devoted his 
life to the support of his new faith as 
an itinerant evangelist, with no office 
in the Church. His calling is ex- 
pressed in his own words. Everyone 
who can preach the truth, and does 
not preach it, incurs the judgment of 
God. 

“Whether on the information of 
Crescens or of some other enemy of 
the Gospel, Justin was apprehended 
. on the charge of being a Christian; 
and together with six of his friends, 
one of them a woman, was. brought 
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fragans, with quite a crowd of tem- 


‘poral and spiritual lords, sat down cu 


the judgment-seat in St. Paul’s and 
commanded the humble confessor ts 
be brought before him. The opinions 
he had avowed before the Bishop of 
Worcester he maintained with equal 
courage in the presence of the more 
august tribunal of the primate, and 
the more imposing assembly now con- 
vened in St. Paul’s. The prisoner 
was remanded till the 15th of the same 
month, 

“When the day for the final sen- 
tence, the 15th March, came, Arundel 
again ascended his episcopal throne, 
attended by a yet more brilliant escort 
of lords spiritual and temporal, in- 
cluding a prince of the blood. John 
Badby had but the same answer to 
give, the same confession to make. 
Bread consecrated by the priest was 
still bread. 

“A few hours only elapsed till the 
fire was lighted. Sentence 
passed in the forenoon; and in the 
afternoon of the same day, the King’s 
writ ordering the execution arrived. 

“The procession of the Sacrament, 
with twelve torches burning before it, 
passed in and halted at the stake. The 
Prior of St. Bartholomew, coming 
forward, requested Badby to speak his 
last word. The slightest act of hom- 
age to the Host, once more presented 
before him, would loose his chain and 
set him free. But, no! Amid the 
faggots that were to consume him, as 
before the assembled grandees in St. 
Paul’s, the martyr had but the same 


was 
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before Rusticus, the Prefect of the 
city, formerly the Emperor’s preceptor 
in the stoic philosophy. 


“What kind of doctrines do you 
profess— ” asked the Prefect. 


Justin—“ I have endeavoured to 
learn all doctrines; but I have settled 
at last in the true doctrine, that of the 
Christians. 


Rusticus—“ Are those the doctrines 
that please thee, miserable man? 
Where do you Christians assemble? 


Justm—“ Where everyone chooses 
and is able. Dost thou suppose we all 
meet in the same place? Not so. The 
God of the Christians is not circum- 
scribed by place; being invisible He 
fills heaven and earth, and is every- 
where worshipped and glorified by the 
faithful. 


Rusticus—“ Tell me in what place 
you collect your followers? 


Justin—" I live above one Martin, 
at the baths of Timotheus ; and if any- 
one wishes to come to me I communi- 
cate to him the doctrines of truth.” 
His fellow-prisoners declaring that 
they also were Christians, the Prefect 
threatened them with death, and asked 
Justin whether, if he were scourged 
and beheaded, he supposed he would 
ascend to heaven, there to receive a 
recompense, Justin replied : “I do not 
suppose it. I know and am fully per- 
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confession to make : ‘ It was hallowed 
bread; not God’s Body.’—(IbEm, pp. 
355-356.) ; 
(3) Lord Cobham, Peer of the 
Realm. 

“On Saturday, September 23rd, . 
1413, Lord Cobham was brought be- 
fore Archbishop Arundel, who, as- 
sisted by the Bishops of London and 
Winchester, opened his court in the 
chapter house of St. Paul’s. 

“ The Doctors—‘ Is it only Christ’s 
body after the consecration of a priest 
and no bread, or not?’ 

“Lord Cobham — ‘It is both 
Christ’s body and bread—the bread is 
the thing which we see with our eyes; 
the body of Christ, which is His flesh 
and blood, is hidden thereunder, and 
not seen but in faith.’ 

“Smiling to one another and all 
speaking together—‘It is a foul 
heresy.’ 

“A Bishop—It is a manifest. 
heresy to say that it is bread after the 
Sacramental words have been spoken.’ 

“Lord Cobham— St. Paul, writing 
to the Corinthians, says: “ The bread 
which we break, is it not the partak- 
ing of the body of Christ? ”’ 

“ All— St. Paul must be otherwise 
understood ; for it is heresy to say that 
it is bread after consecration.’ 

“Lord Cobham—‘ How do you 
make that good?’ 

“The Court— It is against the de- 
termination of the Holy Church.’ 

“The martyr, now near his end, 
lifting up his voice for the last time, 
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suaded of it.” The prefect then ad- 
dressing himself to all the accused, 
said, ‘‘ Offer sacrifices to the gods.” 


Justin—‘No_ right-minded person 
falls away from piety to impiety. 


The Prefect—‘ Unless you obey 
you shall be punished without mercy.” 


“Upon which all the prisoners, full 
of faith and of the spirit of the cruci- 
fied Lord, cried out: ‘Do what thou 
wilt; we are Christians and cannot 
sacrifice to idols.’ 


“ Upon this the Prefect pronounced 
sentence. Let those who have refused 
to sacrifice to the gods and to obey 
the command of the Emperor, be 
scourged and led away to suffer the 
punishment of decapitation, pursuant 
to the laws. Accordingly they were 
taken to the place of execution, where 
they died glorifying God; and their 
‘bodies being secretly removed by the 
faithful, were decently interred.” 
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commended his soul into the hands of 
God, and so departed hence most 
Christianly. 


“*Thus, adds the chronicler, 
‘rested this valiant Christian knight, 
Sir John Oldcastle (Lord Cobham) 
under the altar of God, which is Jesus 
Christ, among that godly company 
which in the kingdom of patience, suf- 
fered great tribulation with the death 
of their bodies, for his faithful word 
and testimony; abiding there with 
them the fulfilling of their whole num- 
ber and the full restoration of His 
elect.” —(IDEM.) 


“The monks and friars who wrote 
our early plays and acted our dumb 
shows did not let slip the opportunity 
this gave them of villifying, lampoon- 
ing, and caricaturing the first English 
peer who died a Protestant martyr. 
He was handed down from fair to 
fair, and from inn-yard to inn-yard, 
as a braggart, a debauchee, and a pol- 
troon. From them the martyr came 
to figure in the same character on 
Shakespeare’s stage. But the great 
dramatist came to discover how the 
matter really stood, and then he struck 
out the name ‘ Oldcastle ’ and inserted 
instead ‘ Falstaff.’ 


“ Shakespeare changed his way of 
looking at the old heroes of English 
thought. ‘He makes a confession of 
his faith. He proclaims from the 
stage ‘Oldcastle died a martyr.’ ”— 
(See Wyte, Bk. vii., c. 7, Note.) 
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THE LOLLARDS. 


St. AUGUSTINE: OF MARTYRS. 


A.D. 141-161 + 1261 years = A.D. 


“Our love unto the martyrs is of 
that nature that we desire to behold 
the scars of their wounds (borne for 
the Name of Christ) even in their 
glorification, and perhaps so we shall. 
For they will not deform but grace 
them, and give out a lustre of their 
virtue, not bodily albeit in the body. 
But if any of them have lost any 
member for his Saviour, surely he 
shall not want that in resurrection, for 
unto such was it said ‘not a hair of 
your head shall perish.—(DeE Civ. 
DET Bk xxi5'ep20)) 


“Our hearts elevated to God are 
His altars. His only Son is the Priest 
by whom we please Him: we offer 
Him bloody sacrifices when we shed 
our blood for His truth, and incense 
when we burn in zeal for Him, the 
gifts He giveth us, we do in vows 
return to Him. His benefits we con- 
secrate to Him in set solemnities, lest 
the burden of time should bring them 
into ungrateful oblivion; we offer 
Him the sacrifices of humility and 
praises on the altar of our hearts in 
the fire of fervent love; for by the 
sight of Him (as we may see Him) 
and to be joined with Him are we 
purged from our guilty and filthy 
effects and consecrated to His Name. 
He is our blessed founder and our 
desires accomplishment. 


* 


1401-1421. 


“The London prisons were filled © 
with Wycliffites, and it was argued 
that they should be hung on the King’s 
account and burnt for God’s.” 


“The intimidated Lollards were 
compelled to hide themselves in the 
humblest ranks of the people, and to 
hold their meetings in secret. The 
work of redemption was proceeding 
noiselessly among the elect of God. 
Of these Lollards there were many 
who had been redeemed by Jesus 
Christ, but in general they knew not 
to the same extent as the Christians 
of the sixteenth century the quicken- 
ing and justifying power of faith. 
They were plain, meek, and often 
timid folks, attracted by the Word of 
God, affected at the condemnation it 
pronounces against the errors of 
Rome, and desirous of living accord- 
ing to its commandments. God had 
assigned them a part—and an import- 
ant part—in the great transformation 
of Christianity. Their humble piety, 
the shameful treatment which they 
bore with resignation—the penitents’ 
robes with which they were covered, 
the tapers they were compelled to hold 
at the Church door—all these things 
betrayed the pride of the priests, and 
filled the most generous minds with 
doubt and vague desires. By a bap- 
tism of suffering God was then pre- 
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“ For a sacrifice (though offered by 
a man) is a divine thing, and so the 
ancient Latins term it; whereupon a 
man consecrated wholly to God’s 
Name, to live to Him, and die to the 
world, is a sacrifice.”’—(Ipem, Bk. x., 


c. 4.) 


“The blood of Cobham is yielding 
its fruits to this day. Had Sawtrey, 
Badby, and Cobham been careful of 
their name, their honour, and their 
lives; had they blushed to stand be- 
fore the tribunals which they knew 
were prepared to condemn them as 
traitors; had they declined to become 
a gazing stock to mobs, who waited to 
scoff and insult them as heretics; had 
they shrunk from the cruel torture 
and the bitter death of the stake— 
where would have been the Protest- 
antism of England? Where would 
have been its liberty? ”—(WYLIE, 
Hist. of Protsm., Bk. vit., c. 7.) 
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paring the way to a glorious reforma- 
tion.”—(D’Ausicne, History of the 
Reformation, Vol. v., Bk. xvii., c. 9.) 

“ Several Lollards were accordingly 
imprisoned; some died martyrs’ 
deaths, and the persecution raged till 
1431. Henceforth the Lollards have 
no history save the record of earnest, 
obscure men, mostly poor, often illi- 
terate, who yet prized the teachings 
of Holy Scripture, silently testifying 
against the corruptions of the pro- 
fessed Church of Christ, and so pre- 
paring the hearts and minds of the 
people to welcome the Reformation of 
the sixteenth century.”—(Dr. Lrcu- 
LER, p. 497.) 

“For the priests and monks being 
very inimical to this honest sort of 
people, studiously propagated inju- 
rious suspicions respecting them, and 
represented these Lollards, who ap- 
peared so spotless and so benevolent, 
as in reality vile characters, infected 
with abominable principles and other 
vices and crimes.’—(MosHeim Reid 


Edition, p. 507.) 





CHAPTER III. 


PETER AND ANTI-PETER. 
TIME DIVISION OF THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. 


THE UNVEILING. 


THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA SUB-DIVIDES 
INTO THREE EQUAL TIME-PERIODS, EACH OF THIRTY-THREE 
YEARS’ DURATION. 


AID, 33 + 33 = AD. 66" 33 
FIRST PERIOD. 
Aci t0 ACD, 33: 


MEASURES THE TEMPORAL LIFE-TIME OF OUR LORD FROM THE 
INCARNATION TO THE ASCENSION. 


SECOND PERIOD: 
A.D, 33 to A.D. 66. 

MEASURES THE INTERVAL FROM THE FOUNDING OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH AT PENTECOST TO THE MARTYRDOMS 
OF SS. PETER AND PAUL UNDER NERO AT ROME. 
JERUSALEM INVESTED BY THE ROMAN ARMIES. 

THE CHURCH FLEES TO PELLA: 
THIRD PERIOD. 


A.D. 66 to A. D. 99. 


FROM THE MARTYRDOMS OF SS. PETER AND PAUL, A.D, 66,-f0O 
THE VISION OF THE APOCALYSE AND ITS TRANSMISSION TO 
THE CHURCHES, A.D. 99, 

To the above three time-periods there correspond the first three 
centres respectively of Primitive Christianity: 


JERUSALEM — ANTIOCH — EPHESUS, 


PETER AND ANTI-PETER. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTIANITY versus PAPAL CHRISTIANITY. 


FIRST AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


PRIMACY OF ST. PETER: 
Curist’s DonaTION TO PETER. 
St. PETER’s Fairs. 

“When Jesus came into the coasts 
of Czsarea Phillipi, he asked his dis- 
ciples, saying, Whom do men say that 
I the Son of Man am? And they 
said, Some say that Thou art John the 
Baptist ; some Elias; and others, Jere- 
mias or one of the prophets. He saith 
unto them, but whom say ye that I 
am? And Simon Peter answered and 
said, Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the Living God. 

And Jesus answered and said unto 
him, Blessed art thou, Simon Bar- 
jona: for flesh and blood hath not re- 
vealed it unto thee, but my Father 
which is in heaven. 

“ And I say also unto thee, That 
thou art Peter, and upon this rock I 
‘will build my Church; and the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it. 

“ And I will give unto thee the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven: and 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth 
shall be bound in Heaven: and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in Heaven.” — (St. Matt. 
xvi., 13, 19.) 


_ ST. PETER’S PRESUMPTION. 
FaitH FaIts. 
“Then Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him, saying, Be it far from 
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PRIMACY OF THE POPES: 
Fictitious DONATION OF 
CONSTANTINE TO PoPE SYLVESTER. 

“In a.p. 476, Rome ceased to be the 
political capital of the Western coun- 
tries, and the Papacy, inheriting no 
small part of the Emperor’s power, 
drew to herself the reverence which 
the name of the city still commanded, 
until by the middle of the eighth, or 
at latest, of the ninth century, she had 
perfected in theory a scheme which 
made her the exact counterpart of the 
departed despotism, the centre of the 
hierarchy, absolute mistress of the 
Christian world. The character of 
this scheme is best set forth in the 
singular document, most stupendous 
of all the medieval forgeries, which, 
under the name of the donation of 
Constantine commanded for seven 
centuries the unquestioning belief of 
mankind.” — (Bryce, Holy Rom. 
Emp., p. 100.) 

Dante exclaims :— 

“Ah! Constantine, to how much 
ill gave birth, 

Not thy conversion, but that plen- 
tious dower, 

Which the first wealthy Father 
gained from thee.” — (HELL, Canto 
xix.) 


ST. PETER’S RESTORATION. 
“Tove Never FAILeTH.” 

“ And when they had dined, Jesus 

saith to Simon Peter, Simon, son of 
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thee, Lord: This shall not be unto 
thee. But he turned and said unto 
Peter, Get thee behind me, Satan: 
Thou art an offence unto me: For 
thou savourest not the things that be 
of God, but those that be of men.” — 
(IpEM, xxii., 23.) 


PETER’S FALL. 

“And the Lord said, Simon, Simon, 
behold, Satan hath desired to have 
you, that he may sift you as wheat. 
But I have prayed for thee, that thy 
faith fail not : and when thou art con- 
verted, strengthen thy brethren. But 
Peter said unto him though all should 
be offended yet will not I.” 

“And Jesus saith unto him, Verily 
I say unto thee, That this day, even in 
this night, before the cock crow twice, 
thou shalt deny me thrice.’—(Mark 
xiv., 29-30.) 


oI. PETER’S HUMILITY. 
His CHARGE TO THE ELDERS. 

“ And as Peter was coming in, Cor- 
nelius met him, and fell down at his 
feet, and worshipped him. 

“But Peter took him up, saying, 
Stand up; I myself also am a man.” 
—(Acts x., 25-26.) 


“The elders which are among you 
I exhort, who also am an elder, and a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ, 
and also a partaker of the glory that 
shall be revealed: Feed the flock of 
God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, 
but willingly ; not for filthy lucre, but 
of a ready mind: Neither as being 
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Jonas, lovest thou me more than 
these? He saith unto him, yea, Lord; 
thou knowest that I love thee. He 
saith unto him, Feed my lambs. He 
saith to him again the second time, 
Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou me? 
He saith unto him, Yea, Lord; thou © 
knowest that I love thee. He saith 
unto him, Feed my sheep. He saith 
unto him the third time, Simon, son 
of Jonas, lovest thou me? Peter was 
grieved because he said unto him the 
third time, Lovest thou me? And he 
said unto him, Lord, thou knowest ail 
things : thou knowest that I love thee. 
Jesus saith unto him, Feed my sheep.” 
—(John xxi., 15-17.) 


PAPAL PRIDE. 
‘““CEREMONIALE ROMANUM.” 

“On the first public appearance of 
the Pope in St. Peter’s, on his election 
to the Pontificate: We read — The 
Pope rises, and wearing his mitre, is 
lifted by the Cardinals and is placed 
by them upon the altar to sit there. 
One of the bishops kneels, and begins 
the Te Deum. This ceremony is com- 
monly called by Roman Catholic 
writers, ‘ The Adoration’: it has been 
observed for many centuries. At the 
coronation of Pope Innocent X. Car- 
dinal Colonna, on his knees in his own 
name and that of the clergy of St. 
Peter’s, addressed the following 
words to the Pope: ‘ Most Holy and 
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lords over God’s heritage, but being 
ensamples to the flock. 

“And when the chief Shepherd 
shall appear, ye shall receive a crown 
of glory that fadeth not away. 

“Yea, all of you be subject one to 
another, and be clothed with humility : 
For God resisteth the proud and giv- 
eth grace to the humble. Humble 
yourselves therefore, under the mighty 
hand of God, that he may exalt you in 
due time.”—(1 Pet. v., 1-6.) 

“ Wherefore let them that suffer ac- 
cording to the will of God commit the 
keeping of their souls to him in well 
doing, as unto a faithful Creator.”— 
(1 Pet. iv., 19.) 


Primus INTER PAREs. 

“ Peter held no distinct office, and 
certainly never claimed any powers 
which did not belong equally to all the 
Apostles.” 

“Tt may be considered a settled 
point that St. Peter did not visit Rome 
before the last year of his life. Iren- 
zeus, who was connected with St. John, 
being a disciple of Polycarp, a hearer 
of that Apostle, and thoroughly con- 
versant with Roman matters, bears 
distinct witness to St. Peter’s presence 
in Rome. (Adv. Haer, iii., 1 and 3.) 
It is incredible that he should have 
been misinformed. 

“What the early Fathers do not 
assert, and, indeed, implicitly deny, is 
that Peter was the sole founder or 
resident head of that Church, or that 
‘the See of Rome derived any claim 
from him to supremacy.” — (ART 
Smitn’s Bible Dictionary.) 
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Blessed Father, Head of the Church, 
Ruler of the World, to whom the keys 
of the Kingdom of Heaven are com- 
mitted, whom the Angels in Heaven 
revere, and whom the gates of Hell 
fear, and all the world adores, we 
specially venerate, worship, and adore 
thee, and commit ourselves and all 
that belongs to us to thy paternal and 
more than Divine disposal.” 

See Bancx, Roma Triumphans, i., 
p. 384 (quoted by Guinness also 
Tanner). 

“A coin has been struck in the 
papal mint which represents it, and 


.the legend is ‘Quem creant adorant’ 


—Whom they create (Pope) they 
adore.” 


Primus SUPER ParEs. 

The last of the great Popes who 
trod in the steps of Hildebrand and 
the Innocents (Boniface VIII.) was a 
native of Anagni, the birthplace of 
Innocent III., Gregory IXth., and 
Alexander IV., and he was grand- 
nephew of the last-named Pontiff. He 
had discharged important missions 
and offices under successive Popes, 
and was eminently learned in Scrip- 
ture and ecclesiastical law. But the 
consciousness of his ability made him 
arrogant and scornful, and he is 
charged with “ making no conscience 
of gain.” At the age of seventy-severt 
he preserved full mental vigour which 
he applied to the work of restoring 
the Papacy to its highest supremacy. 

Not the least cause, however, of his 
final failure was the passionate, im- 
perious, and reckless violence that 
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“ But when Peter was come to An- now overmastered the prudence for 
tioch, I withstood him to the face, be- which he had been famous.”—(StTup. 
cause he was to be blamed.”—(St. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 44.) 
Paul, Ep. to the Galatians, ii., 11.) : 


PAPAL AMBITION. 


“But while the prelates of these nations (of Europe), each within his 
respective sphere, were prosecuting their system of encroachment on the laity, 
a new scheme was secretly forming within the bosom of the Church, to enthral 
both that and the temporal governments of the world under an ecclesiastical 
monarch. Long before the earliest epoch that can be fixed for modern history, 
and, indeed, to speak fairly, almost as far back as ecclesiastical testimonies can 
carry us, the bishops of Rome had been venerated as first in rank among the 
rulers of the Church. The nature of this primacy is doubtless a very contro- 
verted subject. 

“ But it is important to apprehend this distinction of the patriarchate from 
the primacy of Rome, because it was by extending the boundaries of the former, 
and by applying the maxims of her administration in the South of Italy to all 
the Western Churches, that she accomplished the first object of her scheme of 
usurpation, in subverting the provincial system of government under the 
metropolitains.” (Hariam’s Middle Ages, ii., pp. 159.) 


THE PRINCIPAL DATES IN THE LIFE OF SAINT PETER THE 
APOSTLE AFTER 1,260 YEARS, RUN OUT YEAR FOR YEAR IN 
THE DATES OF THE ANTI-PETER, POPE BONIFACE VIII. 
ST. PETER’S JERUSALEM APOSTALATE A.D. 33-43. 
BONIFACE VIII. ROMAN PONTIFICATE A.D. 1294-1303. 
ACCESSION OF THE ANTI-PETER POPE 


ACCESSION oF ST. PETER. BoniFace VIII. 
“ THE GIFT OF THE Keys,” “Tue Keys OBTAINED BY FRAUD.” 


A.D. 33 + 1260 years = A.D. 1294. 


“ And I will give unto thee the keys “Celestine V. (the only Pope who 
of the Kingdom of Heaven: and ever resigned the Pontificate) was suc- 
whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth ceeded by Benedict Cardinal Cajetan, 
shall be bound in Heaven; and what- the man by whom especially he had 
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soever thou shalt loose on earth shall 
be loosed in Heaven.”—(Matt. xvi., 
19.) 


Tue Kincpom oF HEAVEN OPENED BY 
St. PETER AT PENTECOST TO THE 
JEws. 

“But Peter, standing up with the 
eleven, lifted up his voice and said 
unto them — Therefore let all the 
house of Israel know assuredly that 
God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord 
and Christ. Repent, and be baptized 
everyone of you in the Name of Jesus 
Christ for the remission of sins, and 
ye shall receive the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.’ —(Acts ii., 38.) . 


“Ye are the children of the pro- 
phets, and of the covenant which God 
made with our Fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, And in thy seed shall all 
the kindreds of the earth be blessed.” 

“Unto you first God having raised 
up his Son Jesus, sent him to bless 
you, in turning away every one o/ 
you from his iniquities.”—(Acts ti., 


25-26.) 


PETER. 
St. PETER OPENS THE KINGDOM OF 
HEAVEN TO THE GENTILES. 


A.D. 40 + 1260 


“ Then Peter opened his mouth, and 
‘said, Of a truth I perceive that God 
is no respecter of persons: But in 
every nation he that feareth him, and 


years. AU. 


been induced to resign and who as- 
sumed the name of Boniface VIII.” 

“This was a man formed to pro- 
duce disturbance both in Church and 
State, and eager to the highest degree 
of indiscretion for confirming and en- 
larging the Powers of the Pontiff.”-— 
(MosHEIM. ) 

Dante :of Boniface VIII. 

“The chief of the new Pharisees 

His foes all Christians were.” 

—(Hell, Canto xxvii.) 


“From his first entry on the office 
he arrogated sovereign power over all 
things sacred and secular, overawed 
kings and nations with the terror of 
his bulls, decided the controversies of 
sovereigns as their arbiter, enlarged 
the code of Canon law by new acces- 
sions, namely by the Sixth Book of 
Decretals, made war, among others 
particularly on the noble family of 
Colonna, which had opposed his elec- 
tion; in a word, he seemed to be ano- 
ther Gregory VII. at the head of the 
Church.” — (Mosuem, Ecc. Hist., 
Cent. xiii.) 


ANTI-PETER. 

Pore BoniFAce VIII. OPENS THE 
Wortwp-ERA OF THE PAPACY. 
Tue Hoty YEAR. 

= 1300. 
“ The last legacy of the Popes, the 
institution of the HOLY YEAR, was 


not less beneficial to the people than 
the clergy. Since the loss of Pales- 
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worketh righteousness, is accepted of 
him.”—(Acts x., 34-45.) 

“ Peter rose up and said unto them, 
Men and brethren, Ye know how that 
a good while ago God made choice 
among us, that the Gentiles by my 
mouth should hear the word of the 
Gospel, and believe. And God, 
which knoweth the hearts, bare them 
witness giving them the Holy Ghost 
even as He did unto us; And put no 
difference between us and them, puri- 
fying their hearts by faith. 

“ Now therefore why tempt ye God, 
to put a yoke upon the neck of the 
disciples, which neither our fathers 
nor we were able to bear? 

“But we believe that through the 
grace of the Lord Jesus Christ we 
shall be saved, even as they.” 

“That the residue of men might 
seek after the Lord, and all the Gen- 
tiles, upon whom my name is called, 
saith the Lord, who doeth all these 
things.” —(Acts xv., 7-17.) 


PETER. 

“ Be it known unto you all, and to 
all the people of Israel that by the 
NAME of JESUS CHRIST of 
NAZARETH doth this man 
stand here before you whole.” 


Tue NAME oF CHRIST. 

SNE loHeR IS THERE SAL- 
VATION IN ANY OTHER: FOR 
THERE IS NONE OTHER NAME 
UNDER HEAVEN GIVEN 
AMONG MEN, WHEREBY WE 
MUST BE SAVED.”—(Acts iv., 10, 
12 
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tine, the gift of plenary indulgences, 
which had applied to the Crusades. 
remained without an object; and the 
most valuable treasure of the Church 
was sequestrated above eight years 
from public circulation. A new chan- 
nel was opened by the diligence of | 
Boniface the Eighth, who reconciled 
the vices of ambition and avarice; and 
the Pope had sufficient learning to re- 
collect and revive the secular games, 
which were celebrated in Rome at the 
conclusion of every century. 

He proclaimed a plenary absolution 
to all Catholics, who, in the current 
year, and at every similar period, 
should respectfully visit the apostolic 
churches of St. Peter and St. Paul. 
Multitudes obeyed the summons and 
poured untold wealth into the Papal 
treasury.” — (GisBon VII., pp. 245- 
46.) 

“ Since such is our pleasure, who, 
by divine permission, rule the world!” 
—(Hatram, Middle Ages, ii., 23.) 


ANTI-PETER. 

“The Bull ‘UNAM SANCTAM’ 
of Pope Boniface VIII. in 1303, is 
the first addressed to the whole 
Church.”—(Satmon, Infallibility, p. 
438.) 


THE Roman PonrtirFrF. 

“WE DECLARE, ASSERT, DE- 
FINE AND PRONOUNCE, THAT 
IT IS ALTOGETHER ESSEN- 
TIAL TO THE SALVATION OF 
EVERY HUMAN BEING THAT 
HE.. BE .SUBJECT .7O. THE 
ROMAN PONTIFF.” 
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“ Knowing this first, that no pro- 
phecy of the Scripture is of any pri- 
vate interpretation. For the prophecy 
came not in old time by the will of 
man; but holy men of God spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost.” 
—=(2 Pet: i., 20-22.) 


PETER. 

“If any man speak, let him speak 
as the oracles of God; if any man 
minister let him do it as of the ability 
which God giveth: that God in all 
things may be glorified through Jesus 
Christ, to whom be. praise and 
dominion for ever and ever, Amen.” 
-—(iiPet.\ivs 11.) 

“ But ye are a chosen generation, a 
royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar people; that ye should shew 
forth the praises of him who kath 
called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light.”—(1 Pet. ii., 9.) 


“ Oruer PEOPLE’s BIsHop.” 

“But let none of you suffer as a 
murderer, or as thief, or as an evil 
doer, or as a busybody (meddler 
R.V.) in other men’s matters.’ — 
OrtHer PEopte’s BrsHop—An ALIEN 
Bisuop. (1 Pet. iv., 15.) 

“ St. Peter seems to have coined the 
picturesque word ‘ gANorpioerioKoros * 
other people’s bishop.’ — (DEAN 
Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, 
p. 76, note.) 

“Yet if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, let him not be ashamed; but let 

-him glorify God on this behalf.”—(1 
Pet. iv., 15-16.) 


“But the God of all grace, who 
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“ Boniface VIII. is the first Pope 
to decree by personal authority. For 
over a thousand years no single de- 
cree of a Pope addressed to the whole 
Church is known.”—(SaLmon.) 


ANTI-PETER. 

“In his celebrated Bull ‘Unam 
Sanctam,’ he lays down that thcre is 
but one Catholic Church, and of that 
Church but one Head, namely, Christ 
and Christ’s Vicar, Peter, and his 
Successor. This authority, not human, 
but divine, was given by the divine 
lips to Peter, and confirmed to him 
and his successors. | Whoso resists 
this power resisteth the ordinance of 
God.” — (Satmon, Infallibility, p. 
462.) 


“ UNIVERSAL BISHOP.” 

“Boniface VIII. declared boldly 
and distinctly that the whole Church 
is under the power of the Pontiff; 
and that kings and patrons and reli- 
gious bodies have only the powers 
which the Vicars of Christ choose to 
give them.”—(MosHEIM.) 


Pore GREGORY THE GREAT (A.D. 590- 
604) on a UNIVERSAL BISHOP. 
“He declared before Christendom 

that whosoever, in his elation of spirit, 

called himself, or sought to be called, 
universal bishop, or universal priest, 
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hath called us unto his eternal glory - 


by Christ Jesus, after that ye have 
suffered awhile, make you perfect, 
stablish, strengthen, settle you. 

To him be glory and dominion for 
ever and ever.” Amen.—(1 Pet. v., 


10.) 


Supyecr To KInGs. 

‘“‘ Submit yourselves to every ordin- 
ance of man for the Lord’s sake: 
Whether it be to king, as supreme; 
or unto governors, as unto them that 
are sent by him for the punishment 
of evildoers, and, for the praise of 
them that do well.” 

“For so is the will of God, that 
with well-doing ye may put to silence 
the ignorance of foolish man. Honour 
all men: love the brotherhood: fear 
God: honour the king.”’—(1 Pet. 11, 
13). 15,0175 


PETER. 

“Not rendering evil for evil, of 
railing for railing, but contrariwise 
blessing.” —(IpEM, iii., 9.) 

“ Because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that we 
should follow in his steps: Who, 
when he was reviled, reviled not 
again; when he suffered, he threat- 
ened not; but committed himself to 
him that judgeth righteously.”— 
(IpeM, v., 21, 23.) 
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that man was the likeness, the pre- 
cursor and the preparer for Anti- 
christ : that he bore the same charac- 
teristic of boundless pride and self- 
exaltation: that the tendency of his 
assumption, if submitted to, was that 
which was the grand object of Anti- 
christ, viz, TO WITHDRAW ALL 
MEMBERS OF THE CHURCH 
FROM THE ONLY TRUE HEAD, 
CHRIST) JESUS, «AND TOHAT- 
TACH AND CONNECT THEM 
WITH HIMSELF INSTEAD.”— 
(Extiot, Horae i., p. 402.) 
SET ABOVE KINGS. 

“Being set above kings and princes 
by a divine pre-eminence of power, 
we dispose of them as we think fit.” 

(Preamble to Bull giving away the 
island of Sardinia.) ; 

“Boniface issued his celebrated 
Bull “ Clericos Laicos,’ in which he 
pronounced sentence of excommuni- 
cation on all those who should levy, 
and on all who should pay taxes with- 


out the consent of the Pope.”— 
(MosHEIM.) 
ANTI-PETER. 


“The most implacable of mankind.” 
“He proclaimed a crusade against his 
personal enemies; their estates were 
confiscated; their fortresses on either 
side of the Tiber were besieged by the 
troops of St. Peter and those of the 
rival nobles; and after the ruin of 
Palestrina, their principal seat, the 
ground was marked with a plough- 
share, the emblem of perpetual deso- 
lation.” —(GrBBon, vii., p. 251.) 
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PETER. 

“ And when they had brought their 
ships to land, they forsook all and fol- 
lowed him.”—(Luke v., 11.) 

“Then Peter said, Lo, we have left 
all and followed thee.”—(IpEm, xviiti., 
28.) 

“ And Peter, fastening his eyes on 
him with John, said, Look on us. And 
he gave heed unto them expecting to 
receive something of them. 
Peter said silver and gold have I 
none; but such as I have give I 
thee; In the name of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth rise up and walk.”-—(Acts 
iii., 4-6.) 

“But Peter said unto him, Thy 
money perish with thee, because thou 
hast thought that the gift of God can 
be purchased with money.”—(IDEM, 
viii., 20.) 


hen 


PETER. 

“J am a Sinrut Man, O Lorp.” 

“When Simon Peter saw it, he fell 
down at Jesus’ feet, saying, ‘ Depart 
from me; For I am a sinful man, O 
Lord. 

“For he was astonished, and all 
that were with him, at the draught of 
the fishes which they had taken. 


ANTI-PETER. 

“During the Jubilee year inaugu- 
rated by Boniface VIII., we are as- 
sured” (Gibbon writes) “by a judi- 
cious historian, who assisted at the 
ceremony, that Rome was never re- 
plenished with less than two hundred 
thousand strangers; and another spec- 
tator has fixed: at two millions the 
total concourse of the year. 

“A trifling oblation from each in- 
dividual would accumulate a royal 
treasure; and two priests stood night 
and day, with rakes in their hands, to 
collect, without counting, the heaps 
of gold and silver that were poured 
on the altar of St. Paul.”—(G1sBon, 
vii., 246.) 


“Ha! already standest there? 
Already standest there, O Boni- 
face! 
By many a year the writing played 
me false, 
So early didst thou surfeit with the 
wealth 
For which thou feared not in guile 
to take 
The lovely lady, and then mangle 
her?” 
—(Dante, Hell, Canto xix.) 


ANTI-PETER. 

“T am Ca@sar—I aM EMPEROR.” 

On the occasion of the first Catho- 
lic Holy Year, which he had grafted 
upon the ancient pagan secular games, 
celebrated at the conclusion of every 
century, Boniface VIII. assumed the 
dual role and stage character of a 
St. Peter and of a Cesar. He pre- 
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“ And Jesus said unto Simon, Fear 
not; from henceforth thou shalt catch 
men. 

“ And when they had brought their 
ships to land, they forsook all, and 
followed him.’—(Luke v., 8-11.) 


Si Pave 

“This is a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation, that Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sin- 
ners; of whom I am chief. Howbeit 
for this cause I obtained mercy, that 
in me first Jesus Christ might show 
forth all long-suffering, for a pattern 
to them which should hereafter be- 
lieve on him to life everlasting. 

“Now unto the King eternal, im- 
mortal, invisible, the only wise God, 
be honour and glory for ever and ever. 
Amen.”—(1 Tim. i., 15-17.) 


St. PETER’s IMPRISONMENT AND 
Miracutous DELIVERANCE. 


AsD, 43° 1260 


“Now about that time Herod the 
King stretched forth his hand to vex 
certain of the Church. 4 

“He proceeded to take Peter also. 
And when he had apprehended him, 
he put him in prison, and delivered 
him to four quarternions of soldiers 
to keep him ; intending after Easter to 
bring him forth to the people. Peter 
therefore was kept in prison, but 
prayer was made without ceasing of 
the Church unto God for him. And 


years 
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sented himself before the vast con- 
course of people in full canonicals, 
attired with robe and mitre, as the 
Chief-Priest of Christendom — the 
Successor of St. Peter. On the fol- 
lowing day—compressing into a spec- 
tacular manifestation of a few hours 
the slow metamorphoses of six hun- 
dred years—to the wondering multi- 
tudes, he appeared in the array of a 
Roman Emperor, displaying the im- 
perial insignia of the ancient Caesars. 
—(H.W.L.) ‘ 

“Tt was reserved for Boniface 
VIII. to show himself to the crowd- 
ing pilgrims at the Jubilee of A.D 
1300, seated on the throne of Constan- 
tine arrayed with sword and crown 
and sceptre, shouting aloud, 

“T am Cesar— 
I am Emperor!” 

—(Bryce, Holy Rom. Emp., p. 109.) 


Bonirace VIII.: His Capture AND 
TERRIBLE HUMILIATION. 


Aid. 1303, 

“The Pope had retired for a short 
time to his native city Anagni. He 
was about to launch one of his thun- 
derbolts at his powerful antagonist 
(Philip the Fair), which he hoped 
would lay him prostrate in the dust. 
The sentence of excommunication was 
to be issued on the 8th of September. 
But on a sudden on the preceding day 
he was awakened from the dream in 
which he saw himself placing his foot 
upon the neck of his adversary by 
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when Herod would have brought him 
forth, that same night Peter was sleep- 
ing between two soldiers bound with 
two chains: and the keepers before 
the door kept the prison. And, be- 
hold, the angel of the Lord came upon 
him, and a light shined in the prison; 
and he smote Peter on the side, and 
raised him up, saying, Arise up 
quickly. And his chains fell off from 
his hands. And the angel said unto 
him, Gird thyself, and bind on thy 
‘sandals. And so he did. And he 
saith unto him, Cast thy garment 
about thee, and follow me. And he 
went out, and followed him. When 
they were past the first and second 
ward, they came unto the iron gate 
that leadeth unto the city; which 
opened to them of its own accord; 
and they went out, and passed on 
through one street; and forthwith the 
‘angel departed from him. 


But Peter continued knocking, and 
when they had opened the door, and 
saw him they were astonished. But 
he, beckoning unto them with the 
hand to hold their peace, declared unto 
them how the Lord had brought him 
out of the prison. And he said, Go 
shew these things unto James, and to 
the brethren.”—(Acts xii., 1-17.) 


PETER. 
“And he departed, and went into 
another place.”—(Acts xii., 17.) 


His Curist-APPoiInteD Enp. 
“Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
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loud shouts echoing through the 
streets of ‘Success to the King of 
France! Death to Pope Boniface!’ 
Sciarri Colonna, accompanied by Wil- 
liam of Nogaret, was rushing at the 
head of three hundred lawless soldiers 
on horseback through Anagni. 

The ungrateful citizens swelled the 
tumult, and appointed as their com- 
mander a personal enemy of the Pope. 
The Cardinals, terrified, fled from 


_their palaces through the common 


sewer. The Pope, meanwhile, array- 
ed himself in his sacred vestments 
and sat alone in his palace calmly ex- 
pecting the end. William of Nogaret 
and Sciarri Colonna soon burst into 
his chambers. They immediately as- 
sailed him with reproaches, threat- 
ened to drag him before a General 
Council, and called upon him to abdi- 
cate the Papacy. The Pope addressed 
him : ‘ William of Nogaret, descended 
from a race of heretics (the slaugh- 
tered Albigenses), shall I suffer my- 
self to be degraded by thee?’ Con- 
temporary writers agree in saying that 
no hand was raised against him. He 


- was, however, forced from his palace, 


made to ride through the city on an 
ass, with his face to the tail, and after- 
ward placed in close confinement.”— 
(Pennincton, Epochs of the Papacy, 
p. 172.) 


ANTI-PETER. 


Boniface departed to Rome. 


His MisERABLE END. 
“ Three days later Boniface expired 
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When thou wast young, thou girdest 
thyself, and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, 
thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, 
and another shall gird thee, and carry 
thee whither thou wouldest not. 

This spake he, signyfying by what 
death he should glorify God. And 
when he had spoken this, he saith 
unto him, Follow me.’—(John xxi., 


18-9.) 


“ Knowing that shortly I must put 
off this my tabernacle, even as our 
Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed me.— 
(2° Pethis' 14) 


“Domine, Quo Vapis?”’ 


“Wherefore gird up the loins of 
your mind, be sober and hope to the 
end for the grace which is to be 
brought unto you at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ.”—(1 Pet. i., 13.) 


at Rome in a frenzy of rage and de 
spair.” 
“A magnanimous sinner say the 
Chronicles of the time. 
“ He entered in like a fox: 
Reigned like a lion; 
And died like a dog!” 


—(GIBBON.) 
“ He who usurps on earth ee place, 
ay, mine, 
Which in the presence of the Son 
of God 
Is void), the same hath made my 
cemetery 
A common sewer of puddle and of 
blood.” 


—(DantTe, Paradise, Canto xxvii.) 


“Nor may it be, 
That he, who in the sacred forum — 
sways, 
Openly or in secret, shall with him 
Accordant walk: whom God will 


not endure ~ 
I the holy office long; but thrust 
_ him down 
To Simon Magus, where Alagna’s 
priest 


Will sink beneath him: 
Such will be his meed.” 
—(Ipem, Canto xxx.) 


“Thus died Boniface, who made it his business rather to infuse terror 
than religion into emperors, kings, princes, nations, and states; and would 
pretend to give and take away kingdoms to banish and to recall men, as he 
thought fitting, to satisfy his pride and covetousness, which were unspeakable. 
Therefore, let other princes, as well religious as secular, learn by his example to 
govern the clergy and the laity, not proudly and disdainfully, as this party of whom 
we speak, but holily and modestly, as Christ our King, and His Disciples, and true 
followers. And let them desire rather to be beloved than feared, which is usually 
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the just bane of tyrants. Some say he cherished the feuds among the Italians, 
especially between the Genoese and the Venetians, who were two States very 
powerful at sea.” (Pxatina, Lives of the Popes, cii., p. 129.) 

“A few words upon this Pope—not so much for his own sake, as on 
account of the important part in the Church’s history he played; and having 
in view the manner in which all subsequent humiliations of the Papacy are 
connected with this first humiliation, and links in the same chain. With it, as 
we shall presently see, is immediately connected the transfer of the seat of the 
Papacy to Avignon: from this ill-omened transfer springs the Great Schism of 
the West; from the Schism, and with a view to its healing, the Three Councils, 
also of the West; while all these events effectually work together for the hasten- 
ing forward of the Reformation.”—(ArcHs. TrencH, On Medieval Church 
History, p. 286.) 
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THE SPIRITUAL FRANCISCANS. 


THE “SPIRITUAL” FRANCISCANS. 


ra 
THe PETRINE DoctrINE AND EXAMPLE AS UNDERSTOOD BY THE “ SPIRITUAL 
FRANCISCANS”” REJECTED BY THE PAPACY AFTER 1260 YEaRS. 


BURNINGS OF THE CHRISTIANS AND BurRNINGS AND MARTYRDOMS OF THE 
MArTyrRDoMS oF SS. PETER AND PAUL SPIRITUAL FRANCISCANS 
UNDER NERO. UNDER Pore JoHn XXII. 


A.D. 6468 + 1260 years = A.D. 1324-1328. 


“Because they hated the wicked- “And as this edict did not terrify 
ness of the world, with its ruthless the Franciscans, another Bull still 
games and hideous idolatries, they more violent was issued toward the 
were accused of hatred of the whole close of the year 1324, in which the 
human race. The cultivated classes Pontiff defended his former decrees, 
looked down on the Christians with a and pronounced the doctrine of an ex- 
disdain which would hardly even men- propriation by Christ and his Apostles 
tion them without an apology. Even to be pestiferous, erroneous, damn- 
the heroic courage which they dis- able, blasphemous. “The effect of 
played was described as being sheer this edict was that many who con- 
obstinacy and _ stupid fanaticism. tinued to assert that Christ and His 
“Thus did Nero baptise in the blood Apostles were such mendicants as 
of martyrs the city which was to be Francis required his brethren to be, 
for ages the capital of the world.”— were seized and committed to the 
(Farrar, Early Days of Christianity, flames by the Dominican Inquisitors, 
pp. 37-9.) the enemies of the Franciscans—and 

the examples of this shocking cruelty 
were not a few. — (Mosuerm, Ecc. 
Hist., pp. ii., ch. 2.) 

St Peter’s testimony to apostolic The “ Spiritual” Franciscans. They 
poverty :—“ Lo, we have left all, and contended “ That neither Christ nor 
have followed thee (Mark x., 28). His Apostles had ever as individuals 
To the paralytic: “Silver and gold been in possession of property. The 
have I none, but such as I have give whole Franciscan Order at a general 
I unto thee” (Acts iii., 6). Against chapter held in Perugia in June and 
‘Simon Magus, ‘Thy money perish July (1322) declared for the same 
with thee, because thou hast thought view. 
that the gift of God may be pur- “The point became a question of 
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chased with money ” (IpEM, viii., 20). 
Faith—St. Peter’s gold! “ That the 
trial of your faith being much more 
precious than of gold that perisheth 
though it be tried with fire, may be 
found unto praise and honour and 
glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ. 
—(1 Pet. i, 7.) 

‘Simon Peter, a servant and apos- 
tle of Jesus Christ, to them that have 
obtained like precious faith” (2 Pet. 
Lioul ye 

St. John’s testimony :— 

“Love not the world, neither the 
things that are in the world. If any 
man love the world the love of the 
Father is not in him. 

“For all that is in the world pass, 
the lust of the flesh, and the lust of 
the eyes, and the pride of life is not 
of the Father, but is of the world. 

“ And the world passeth away and 
the lust thereof; but he that doeth the 
will of God abideth forever ” (1 John, 
ii., 15-17). 


Pore Joun XXII. (av. 1316-1334), 
PERSECUTOR OF THE “ SPIRITUAL” 
FRANCISCANS. 

“ After the death of Clement (the 
successor of Boniface VIII., who 
transferred the Papacy from Rome to 
Avignon, 1305), the cardinals were 
divided as to the nation of his suc- 
cessor. Terrified by the populace, 
who, shouting ‘Death to the Italian 
cardinals,’ surrounded and set fire to 
the Conclave, from which they escap- 
ed ignominiously through a hole in the 
back wall, they could not be induced 
for some time to reassemble for an 


_ 
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controversy between the two great 
Mendicant Orders—Dominican and 
Franciscan—on an appeal being car- 
ried to the Papal See at Avignon, a 
decision was given on the side of the 
Dominicans. 

“Who can miss seeing that the 
Franciscan, in his deep contemplation 
of the life of Jesus and apostolic age, 
unconsciously looks at the Redeemer 
and His Apostles from the standpoint 
of the begging friar, and conceives of 
them in a thoroughly monkish and 
ascetic manner? In opposing such a 
view John XXII. was not without 
good ground to stand upon. But un- 
questionably the Pope fell into an 
error very much greater himself... . 
He allowed himself to justify, by the 
example of the Redeemer and the _ 
precedent of the Apostles, the whole 
hierarchical system of his own time, 
richly endowed and secularised in 
spirit as it was, including even the 
territorial possessions of the Holy 
See, and its well-filled treasury. 

“Out of a mere question affecting 
a religious order developed itself an 
unimagined life force, an antagonism 
to the Papacy as a centralising world 
power—still blended, it is true, with 
ascetic convictions, and even deriving 
its moral strength from these, and 
still only half-conscious of the ex- 
tent of its own bearings, but none the 
less. an antagonism to the Papacy, 
which in its positive kernel was a con- 
tention for Christ as the alone Head 
of the Church. — (Dr. LECHLER, p. 
49.) 

“The ablest and most strongly- 
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election. At length, having been 
brought together at Lyons, they were 
bribed by Robert, King of Naples, to 
elect, in .1316, James of Cahors, 
Bishop of Avignon, the son of a cob- 
bler, his former subject, whom he 
hoped to find useful for the promo- 
tion of his objects in Italy and Sicily. 
Having assumed the name of John 
XXII., he soon shewed, by the crea- 
tion of a majority of French car- 
dinals, that it was his determination 
to fix his seat as a French Pontiff at 
Avignon.”—(PENNINGTON, p. 189.) 


The effects of this epistle, and of 
other decrees, were defeated by the 
unseasonable and impious severity of 
John XXII., which even his friends 
- detested. For the Spirituals and their 
supporters exasperated at the cruel 
death of their brethren, maintained 
that John XXII. had rendered him- 
self unworthy of the pontifical office 
and become a real Antichrist by the 
slaughter of those holy men; they 
honoured the four brethren burned at 
Marseilles as martyrs, paying reli- 
gious veneration to their ashes; and 
they contended far more earnestly 
than before against the long garments, 
the large hoods and the granaries and 
cellars. On the other hand, the In- 
quisitors, by direction of the Pontiff, 
seized all the persons of this descrip- 
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marked representative of this state of 
feeling was a man who was born in 
England and trained under the influ- 
ence of the English spirit—we refer to 
William of Occam.”—(LEcHLER, p. 
43-45.) 

“William was of undistinguished 
birth, from the village of Ockham, in 
Surrey. He entered into the Fran- 
ciscan Order, and was sent to study 
theology under Duns Scotus in Paris. 
The quarrel of Boniface VIII. and 
Phillip the Fair was at its height... . 
He took up boldly, unreservedly, to 
the utmost height, the rights of tem- 
poral sovereigns. In his disputation 
on the ecclesiastical power he refused 
to acknowledge in the Pope any autho- 
rity whatever as to secular affairs — 
(Mitman, Latin Christianity, ix., p. 
146.) 

“The deepest ground, however, of 
the unsparing antagonism of the 
Roman Court to the stringent princi- 
ples of the Franciscans was, in truth, 
no other than this—that the Popes felt 
that the spirit of world abnegation 
which animated these men was a tacit 
censure of their own spirit and habit 
of life; from which again sprang “‘the 
hatred of the evil conscience.” But 
it was the very persecutions which 
this hatred prompted which served, 
in the course of time, to bring to full 
light and ripeness all the principles 
touching the spirituality of Christ’s 
Kingdom, which at first still lay in a 
deep slumber and had only revealed 
themselves from afar to the prophetic 
sense of a few men of a larger mind 
than their contemporaries. Occam’s 
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tion on whom they could lay their 
hands, and committed them to the 
flames without mercy, immolating 
them to the pontifical indignation. 
From this time onward, therefore, not 
only in France, but also in Italy, Spain 
and Germany, an immense number of 
the defenders of the rule of St. Fran- 
cis, Fratricelli, Beghards, and Spiri- 
tuals were cruelly put to death— 
(MosHEIM, Cent. xiv., pt. i1., c. 2.) 

“John prosecuted this business 
strenuously in the subsequent years. 
As the whole controversy seemed 
to arise from the books of 
Peter John Oliva, in the year 1325 
he declared the Postilla and the 
other writings of Oliva to be heretical. 
He next summoned to Avignon the 
more learned and eminent Franciscans 
whose tongues and pens he feared, 
and detained them at his Court. 

“Occam, whose Dialogues and 
other writings were eagerly read, ex- 
celled the rest; and, being handed 
down to posterity, inflicted a mortal 
wound on the pontifical supremacy.— 
(IpEM.) 

“These remonstrants drifted by 
imperceptible degrees into a position 
of open antagonism to the Church. 
All the floating prophecies against the 
Papacy—and the air was full of them 
—they adopted and made their own. 
There were writings in highest 
esteem among many, apocalyptic 
visions and the like, by Joachim— 
Abbot of Floris in Calabria, one for 
whom Dante finds room in Paradise; 
wherein he had spoken plainly of the 
corruptions of the Church, and pro- 


whole exposition on the subject of the 
Kingdom of Christ being not an 
earthly, but a heavenly and eternal 
Kingdom—that Christ is indeed, as to 
His Godhead, King and Lord over all, 
but as God-Man, only King of His 
believing people, and in no respect the ~ 
administrator of a worldly govern- 
ment—is an indirect but Spiritual cri- _ 
ticism of the medizval hierarchy—an 
unconscious evangelical protest 
against the Papacy IN THAT FORM 
WHICH IT HAD ASSUMED 
SINCE THE DAYS OF GREGORY 
VII. 

“ Although all the members of a 
General Council should fall into error, 
the hope would not need on that ac- 
count to be surrendered, that God 
would reveal His truth unto babes 
(Matt. xi., 25), or would inspire men 
who already knew the truth to stand 
forth in its defence. And such an 
occurrence must issue in glory to God, 
for thereby He would show that our 
faith does not rest upon the wisdom 
of men, such as are called to a Gen- 
eral Council, but upon the Power 
who has sometimes chosen “the 
foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise” (1 Cor. i., 27)... . 
We see where all this is tending to, 
high above the Pope, and high above 
the Church itself, in Occam’s view, 
stands Christ the Lord. The Head of 
the Church and its foundation is one 
—Christ alone. Occam is conscious 
that his contention is for Christ and 
for the defence of the Christian Faith. 
—(LEcHLER, pp. 45-48.) 

“Tt makes a touching and deeply 
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phesied a new and better age which 
was coming. These, too, they appro- 
priated, adding to them others in 
which no terms were kept with Rome. 
She was for them the Great Babylon, 
doomed to speedy and utter destruc- 
tion; for the ‘ Everlasting Gospel ’ be- 
brid. by the Seer in the Apocalypse 
(Rev. xiv., 6), a new and last revela- 
tion, aeinaed to throw all that went 
before into the shade, was at hand. 
The dispensation of the Father had 
closed with the coming of Christ, that 
of the Son was on the point of clos- 
ing; when that of the Holy Ghost, 
the Everlasting Gospel, would begin: 
the faithful in the first age, the age 
of St. Peter, having been the servants 
_of God; and in the second, the age of 
St. Paul, the sons of God, but pre- 
sently in the third, the age of St. 
John, and with allusion to John xv., 
15, to be the friends of God. Sore 
attempts at reconciliation, but these 
unsuccessful, were made until at last, 
under John XXII., it was war, such 
as could only end in the destruction 
of one or the other between them and 
the Papacy. But if they fought with 
the aid of prophecies and apocalypses 
against a heretic Pope, the mystical 
Antichrist who was preparing the 
way, for a still greater Antichrist, he 
fought against them with the scaffold, 
the prison and the sword, delivering 
them over in heaps to the Inquisition 
to be burned as often as he could lay 
hands on them; and these, the wea- 
‘pons of his warfare, proved in the end 
the most effectual, so that long before 
the end of the fourteenth century we 
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mournful impression to look into 
Occam’s heart, as he opens it in the - 
following confession :—The prophecy 
of the apostle (2 Tim. iv., 3) is now 
being fulfilled. Chief Priests and 
Elders, Scribes and Pharisees, are act- 
ing nowadays exactly as they did when 
they put Jesus on the Cross. They 
have banished me and other hon- 
ourers of Christ to Patmos. Yet we 
are not without hope. The hand of 
the Lord is not shortened yet. We 
live in trust in the Most High that we 
shall yet one day return with honour 
to Ephesus. But should the will of 
God be otherwise, still I am sure that 
neither death nor life nor any other 
creature shall be able to separate us 
from the love of God, or draw us 
away from the defence of the Chris- 
tian faith—(LeEcuLer, p. 48.) 


OccaM VERSUS THE ANTI-PETER 


PAPAcy. 
“On the other hand, Occam’s pro- 
test against Papal absolutism— 


against the assertion of an unlimited 
plenitude potestatis of the Pope is the 
result of clear, self-conscious pro- 
found reflection. He declares it to be 
totally erroneous, heretical, and dan- 
gerous to souls, to maintain that the 
Pope by the ordinance of Christ, pos- 
sesses unlimited power, both spiritual 
and temporal. In that case the 
law of Christ would bring with it an 
intolerable slavery, much worse than 
the Old Testament ever knew ; where- 
as the Gospel of Christ, in comparison 
with the old covenant, is a law of 
liberty. In this connection Occam op- 
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cease to hear of these sectaries any 
more.”—(TrEencH On Med. Ch. Hist., 
p. 222.) 


They—the Poor Men of Lyons— 
adopted the ideal of poverty, at that 
time regarded as the chief mark of 
righteousness. Pope Lucius III. puts 
them under the Church’s ban (1183). 
~ Some may be slow to receive it, but 
there can, I think, be no manner of 
doubt that Waldo started very much 
from the same starting-point as 
Francis of Assissi.” —(TRENCH.) 


poses in the most emphatic manner the 
assertion of some flatterers of the 
Roman Court, that the Pope has 
power to make new articles of faith; 
that he is infallible, that in no error, 
no sin of simony, can he possibly fall. 
He starts from the general principle - 
that the whole hierarchy, including the 
Papal Primacy, is not an immediately 
divine, but only a human order. . . 

“ But the Church at large also has 
jurisdiction over the Pope in such an 
event (of the Pope becoming heretical) 
and hence also a General Council, as 
the representative of the whole 


Church; the bishops, in case of need, 
may even depose him.” — (IDEM, p. 
47.) 


COMMERCIALISATION OF THE PAPACY: NEW FINANCIAL } 
BASES: 


‘“ As the French Pontiffs could derive but little revenue from Italy, which 
was retut into factions, seditious, and devastated, they were obliged to devise 
new means of raising money. Therefore, they not only sold indulgences to 
the people more frequently than formerly, to the great indignation of kings 
and princes, but they required enormous prices to be paid for their letters and 
bulls of every kind. In this affair John XXII. showed himself peculiarly 
adroit and shrewd; for, though he did not first invent the regulations and fees 
of the apostolic chancery, yet the Romish writers admit that he enlarged them 
and reduced them to a more convenient form. He is also said to have imposed 
that species of tribute which under the title of annates is customarily paid to 
the Pontiff ; but the first commencement of it was prior to this period. Moreover, 
these French Pontiffs, subverting the rights of election, assumed the power of 
conferring all sacred offices, whether high or low, according to their own pleasure, 
by which means they raised immense sums of money. Hence, under these 
Pontiffs those most odious terms, reservation, provision, and expectative, rarely 
used before, were now everywhere heard, and they called forth the bitterest 
complaints from all the nations of Europe. These complaints increased immeasur- 
ably when some of the Pontiffs, as John XXII., Clement VI., Gregory XI, 
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publicly announced that they had reserved all churches to themselves, and that 
they would provide for all without exception by virtue of the sovereign right 
which Christ had conferred on His vicars. By these and other artifices for 
filling their treasury and amassing property, these indiscreet Pontiffs increased 
the odium against the apostolic See, and thus weakened very considerably the 
Papal Empire, which began to decline from the time of Boniface.”—(MosHErm, 
Gentoxivey Pitt; °C.12:) 


“A public auction was instituted in the Court of Rome: the cardinals and 
favourites were enriched with the spoils of nations; and every country might 
complain that the most important and valuable benefices were accumulated 
on the heads of aliens and absentees. During their residence at Avignon the 
ambition of the Popes subsided in the meaner passions of avarice and luxury; 
_ they rigorously imposed on the clergy the tributes of first-fruits and tenths; but 
they freely tolerated the impunity of vice, disorder, and corruption.” 


Note.—“ Pope John XXII. (in 1334) left behind him, at Avignon, eighteen 
millions of gold florins, and the value of seven millions more in plate and jewels 
(see the Chronicle of John Villani, Muratori’s Collection xili., p. 765), whose 
brother received the account from the Papal treasurers. A treasure of six or 
eight millions sterling in the fourteenth century is enormous, and almost incred- 
ible.” —(Gibbon, vii., c. Ixvi.) 


“ William of Oecam was the most prominent intellectual leader in the great 
contest between the Pope and the Emperor, which laid the foundation of modern 
theories of government, and the quarrel between the Roman Curia and the 
Franciscans, which showed the long-concealed antagonism between the theories 
of Hildebrand and Francis of Assisi; and he shared in all these movements. 


“His books Opus Nonaginta dierum (1330), written in reply to John 
_ XXII’s libellus against Michael Cesena, and its successors, three works in Latin 
all against John XXII.’s errors (1339)—are, mainly, some of them entirely, 
theological, but they served the purpose of the Emperor and his party, because 
they cut at the root of the spiritual as well as the temporal supremacy of the 
Pope. Occam attacks the temporal supremacy of the Popes, insists on the 
independence of kingly authority, which he maintains is as much an ordinance 
of God as is spiritual rule, and discusses what is meant by the State. 


“Occam was a sincere Franciscan, and believed with his master that 
salvation was won through rigid imitation of Jesus in his poverty and obedience, 
and up to his days it had always been possible for Franciscans to follow the 
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rules of their founder within his order. John XXII., however, condemned the 
doctrine and excommunicated its supporters, some of whom were so convinced 
of the necessity of evangelical poverty for a truly Christian life that they 
denounced the Pope when he refused them leave to practise it as Antichrist.” — 
(Art. Occam, Ency. Britt.) 


“ Wycliffe exhibits in a concentrated form, in his own person, that reform 
movement of the preceding centuries which traced the corruption of the Cnurch 
to its secularisation by means of worldly property, honour, and power, and 
which aimed to renew and improve its condition by leading it back to a state 
of apostolic poverty. In the collective history of the Church of Christ, Wycliffe 
marks an epoch chiefly on the ground that he was the earliest personal embodi- 
ment of the evangelical Reformer. . . . It was only after Wycliffe that other 
living embodiments of the spirit of Church reform: a Huss, a Savanarola, and 
others appeared on the field—a succession which issued at length in the Reforma- 
tion of the sixteenth century.”—(LrcHLErR, pp. 470-72.) 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE PETRINE PAPACY. 
DISSOLUTION OF THE PETRINE PAPACY. 
A.D. 1305 — A.D. 1417. 


“ Benedict XI. died in the year 1304; and Phillip (the Fair, King of France) 
by his secret machinations, caused Bertrand de Got, a Frenchman and Bishop of 
Bordeaux, to be created Pontiff at Rome on the fifth of June, av. 1305. For 
the contest of the King against the Pontiffs was not yet wholly settled, Nogaret 
not being absolved, and it might easily break out again. Besides, the King thirsted 
for revenge, and designed to extort from the Court of Rome a condemnation of 
Boniface; he also meditated the destruction of the Templars, and other things 
of great importance, which he could hardly expect from an Italian Pontiff. He 
therefore wished to have a French Pontiff whom he could control according to 
his pleasure, and who would be in a degree dependent on him. The new Pontiff 
took the name of Clement V., remained in France, as the King wished, and trans- 
ferred the Pontifical Court to Avignon, where it continued for seventy years. 
This period the Italians call the Babylonian Captivity.”—-(MosHeim CEnrT. xiv., 
c. 254.) 


GREAT PAPAL SCHISM. 


A.D. 1378 — A.D. 1418. 


“The death of Gregory XI. gave the signal for another long crisis, the 
Great Papal Schism of forty years (1378-1418), which next to the long residence 
at Avignon, tended more than other agencies to shake the empire of the Popes, 
and stimulate a reformation of the Church.”—(Stud. Eccl. Hist., ii., 137.) 

“ Thus the unity of the Latin Church as existing under one head, came to 
an end at the death of Gregory XI. (1378), and that most unhappy disunion 
ensued which is usually denominated the Great Schism of the West. For, during 
_ fifty years the Church had two or three heads, and the contemporary pontiffs 
assailed each other with excommunications, maledictions, and plots. The cala- 
mities and distress of those times are indescribable. For, besides the perpetual 
contentions and wars between the pontifical factions, which were ruinous to great 
numbers, involving them in the loss of life or of property, nearly all sense of 
religion was in many places extinguished and wickedness daily acquired greater 
impunity and boldness; the clergy, previously corrupt, now laid aside even the 
appearance of piety and godliness, while those who called themselves Christ’s 
vice-regents were at open war with each other; and the conscientious people, 
who believed no one could be saved without living in subjection to Christ’s vicar, 
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were thrown into the greatest perplexity of mind. Yet both the Church and the 
State received very considerable advantages from these great calamities. For 
the sinews of the pontifical power were severed by these dissensions and could 
not afterwards be restored; and kings and princes who had before been in a 
sense the servants of the pontiffs, now became their judges and masters. More- 
over, great numbers possessing some measure of discernment, despised and dis- 
regarded these pontiffs who could fight for empire; and, committing themselves 
and their salvation into the hands of God, concluded that the Church and religion 
might exist and be safe without any visible head.”—(Mosheim Cent., xiv., c. i, 


5, 15.) 


THE PAPAL “CAPTIVITY” AND SCHISM. 


“When the Popes returned to Rome (a.D. 1377) after their seventy years’ 
absence at Avignon they found the churches and other ecclesiastical buildings 
of the city, as was only to be expected, in a state of extreme decay. When 
Martin V. made his solemn entry into Rome on the 30th September, 1420, amid 
the enthusiastic plaudits of the people, the city, as one of his biographers tells 
us, was in so terrible a state of misery ‘that it scarcely bore the appearance of 
a city.’ At St. Peter’s itself the poverty was so great that in 1414, ‘even on 
the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul they could not afford to light a lamp before 
the confession of the prince of the apostles.’ The other structures of the city 
had also suffered dreadfully during the vicissitude of the schism; most of the 
houses had fallen; many churches were roofless, and others had been turned 
into stables for horses. The Leonine City was laid waste; the streets leading 
to St. Peter’s, the portico even of the Church itself, were in ruins; and the 
walls of the city were, in this quarter, broken down, so that by night the 
wolves came out of the desolate Campagna, invaded the Vatican Gardens, and 
with their paws dug up the dead in the neighbouring Campo Santo.”—(BarneEs, 
St. Peter in Rome, p. 289.) 

“The century from the death of Boniface VIII. (1304) to the accession 
of Martin V. (1418) during the Avigonnese exile, and the schism, had been a 
period of disaster, neglect, decay, ruin; of that slow-creeping, crumbling ruin, 
which is perhaps more fatal to ancient cities than conflagration, usually limited 
in its ravages, or the irruption of barbarous enemies. Martin V. had made some 
advances to the restoration of the financial prosperity of the Popedom; Eugenius 
IV. had reasserted the endangered spiritual supremacy. . . . Under Nicholas 
V. Rome aspired to rise again at once to her strength and to her splendour. 
The Pope was to be a great Sovereign Prince, but, above the Sovereign Prince, 


he was to be the successor of St. Peter."—(Mitman Latin Christianity, viii. 
p. 474.) 


‘ 
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“Thus in Nicholas V. closed one great age of the Papacy. In Nicholas 
the Sovereign Italian Prince and the Pontiff met in serene and amicable dignity. 
But before long the Pontiff was to be lost in the Sovereign Prince. Nor was it 
less evident that the exclusive dominion of Latin Christianity was drawing to a 
close before*the final secession of Teutonic Christianity, and the great permanent 
division of Christendom. Each successive Pontificate might seem determined 
to advance, to hasten that still slow but inevitable revolution, the audacious 
despotism of Sixtus IV., the wickedness of Alexander VI., which defy palliation ; 
the wars of Julius II., with the hoary Pope at the head of ferocious armies; 
the political intrigues and disasters of Clement VII.” (Ipem, p. 479.) 


100 YEAR CYCLES OF THE PAPACY. 


From a.p. 1077 to a.p. 1177, the foundations of the Hildebrand Papacy were 
laid. The first, the date of Canossa, where the great Emperor Henry LVisot 
Germany, in the shirt of a penitent, after' three days at the gate of the palace in 
the depth of winter, was admitted to make his submission, prostrate at the feet 
of Pope Gregory VII., and receive absolution; the second date that of the 
submission after a conflict of years’ duration of a yet greater Emperor, Frederick 
I. (Barbarossa) to his antagonist, Pope Alexander III., in the Piazza of St. 
Mark’s, Venice. “ Abandoning his imperial dignity, he threw himself humbly 
at the feet of the Pope. It was exactly a hundred years since Henry IV. had 
gone to Canossa.” (Tour, The Empire and the Papacy, p. 263.). 

- From A.D. 1216 to a.p. 1316—the Anti-Peter cycle of the Papacy dates from 
the death of Pope Innocent III. to the accension at Avignon of John XXII. 
“The Pope was no mere successor of Peter, the vice-gerent of man.” The 
Roman Pontiff,” he (Innocent) wrote, “is the vicar, not of man, but of God 
Himself. The Lord gave Peter the rule not only of the Universal Church, but 
also the rule of the whole world.” 

From A.p. 1316 to A.D. 1416 is the Ant1-Joun cycle of the Papacy, following 
that of the AnrI-PeTER. The two Apostles, Peter and John, personate faith and 
love, the root and crown graces of Christ’s religion. They stand together in their 
persons, apostleship, and epistles, in the Church. The Anti-John Papal period 
is opened by John XXII—“ That man of blood, ‘as some named him ’—than 
whom there may have been worse and wickeder men in the Papal chair, but 
scarcely one who more repels every sympathy ”’—-(TrencH)—and is closed by 
Pope John XXIII., who, by his monstrous vices and crimes, brought the very 
title “ John,” hitherto the most favoured by the Popes, into such odium by the 
infamies he had associated with it, that none since have ventured to assume it. 
This is also the cycle of the Babylonian captivity and the Great Schism, but its 
most lurid distinction is the persecutions and martyrdoms of the Spiritual Fran- 
ciscans, the true followers (up to their light) of St. Peter, by John XXII. 
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The cycle from a.p. 1416, the date of Jerome’s martyrdom, to a.v. 1516, 
that of Martin Luther’s first writing against the Papacy, is the Hussite cycle; 
and, from a.p. 1520, the date of the Papal Bull against Luther, to a.p. 1620 the 
cycle of the Reformation. Consecutively with the two last-named cycles run 
also two Papal cycles. From a.p. 1416, following the death of Huss and Jerome 
and the crushing of the Bohemians and Waldenses, to the triumphant cry of 


the Papal orator in the Lateran Council :—‘‘ None now opposes none resists” 
AD. 1516: and from Leo X., a.p. 1513, to Paul V., a.v. 1613. “ The doctrines 
that the Pope is the sole vice-regent of Jesus Christ on earth . . . that he 


is to be reverenced in humility by all nations and princes, he desired to maintain 
in their most extended significance—(Ranxe). There is again a further Papal 
cycle from a.p. 1613 to a.v. 1713—-when, by the Bull Unigenitus, under Jesuit 
leading, the Papacy officially parted with the last remnants of the evangelical faith. 
These time cycles are wheels within wheels of the Divine inter-working and 
over-ruling in human history and affairs. Their adjustment*in the great chrono- 
logical scheme of the dispensation, awaits fuller elucidation of the times and 
seasons in a further Unveiling of the Apocalypse. (H. W.L.) 


“We have seen the end of the so-called Babylonish Captivity. But dis- 
honour and degradation worse even than this was behind; a mischief which, 
directly growing out of the Captivity, should work more potently than ever that 
had done for the stripping from the Papacy of any ideal glory with which it 
might still be attired. The Great Schism of the West was to follow, which, 
beginning where the Captivity ended, was not to be healed for some forty 
miserable years.”—(Arcus, TRENCH On Medieval Church Hist., p. 293.) 


“On the death of Gregory XI. (1378) followed the double election to the 
Papal throne, and on that double election the Great Schism of the West. This 
exercised a profound influence on Wycliffe—less upon his outer fortunes than 
his inward convictions; though it is quite possible that this Schism, occupying 
men’s thoughts as it must, weakening, too, as it did the Church’s central authority, 
may have prevented the search-out of heretics for due punishment with the 
same energy as before; and that thus a man, the object of so keen a hatred, 
should after all have been suffered to die in his bed. 

“But of the effects of the Schism on his inward convictions he has left 
no doubt. When he beheld two, who both called themselves by the holiest 
name on earth, hurling anathemas each at the other and at all adherents of 
the other—shrinking from the employment of no weapons by which they might 
harm one another—equally hateful and equally contemptible—he no longer beheld 
in them a true Pope and a false one between whom to choose; but rather two 
that were false alike, the two halves of Antichrist, making up the perfect Man 
of Sin between them. Henceforth the abuse of all abuses for him was not 
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this wrongful thing or that which the Papacy allowed or enjoyed, but the Papacy 
itself. About this same time Wycliffe came to another important conviction, 
namely, that the Roman doctrine of transubstantiation was anti-scriptural; and, 
with the straightforward boldness which marked all his career, he announced 
this conviction in the pulpits at Oxford. Hereupon followed the latest organised 
attempts to suppress him ” (1382).—(Ipem, p. 314.) 

“Historians present us with a frightful picture of the miseries inflicted 
on Christendom by this great Schism of the West. In the first place, there 
was the spectacle of two competitors for the spiritual viceregency assailing each 
other with vindictive fulminations. Then followed the utter dissolution of 
morals among the ministers of Christ, who assumed the aspect rather of con- 
flicting powers of evil, than messengers of -peace. Lastly, came the distraction 
and desolation of heart, inflicted on sorrowing multitudes, who knew not where 
to look for the representative of their Saviour on earth, and who thus fancied 
themselves cut off from that communion with the Head of the Church, from 
which alone they could derive any hope of salvation. Society appeared for a 
long period in imminent danger of being utterly cast loose from the anchorage 
either of faith, or hope, or charity. But the march, of God’s Omnipotence was 
in the midst of this confusion. The Papal power was then smitten with a 
desperate wound; and though she at length appeared to close and be herself, 
her full strength never returned to her, and half the Christian world was enabled 
after many a convulsive struggle to break away from her deadly embrace.”— 
(LE Bas, Wiclef, pp. 152-3.) 


THREE GREAT CHURCH COUNCILS. 
CouNCIL OF Pisa, A.D. 1409: Constance, 1414: Basie 1431. 


“We enter now on the story of the three Great Councils of the West, 
which constitute so remarkable a close to the pre-reformation period—assemblies 
so stately in appearance, so impotent in fact; so large in their promise, so small 
in their performance; and which yet, while seeming to have accomplished 
nothing, exercised in the times which followed an influence so penetrating and 
so vast. The first of these is the Council of Pisa (1409). The objects it pro- 
posed to itself were two, but these most intimately connected with one another— 
the first the restoration of the peace by a restoration of the unity of the Church; 
the second THE REFORMATION OF IT IN HEAD AND IN MEMBERS 
—for this formula was now upon everybody’s lips as the most adequate expression 
of all which all good men most desired. It was an august assembly, though 
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falling short of an auguster gathering at Constance which was soon to follow. 
There came together to Pisa of the two Obediences, twenty-three cardinals, and, 
either in person or by proxy, some two hundred bishops, nearly three hundred 
abbots, with doctors of theology and of the ‘canon and civil law little short of 
five hundred; the representatives also of temporal princes and potentates were 
not wanting. The great Parisian doctors whom I name but now, as they had 
contributed the most to the assembling of the Council, so were they now its | 
inspiring soul. 


“Tn the fact of thus coming together OF ITS OWN AUTHORITY, the 
Council had virtually declared that it was itself the legitimate seat of highest 
power in the Church; but this did not prevent it from proclaiming the same, 
and its own authentic and ecumenical character. And now, this first step taken, 
the rival pretenders to the Papal throne, Gregory XII. and Benedict XIII., 
were summoned to appear in person or by proxy before it. There was no reply, 
for both alike repudiated the Council’s authority. . . . Both, as notorious 
schismatics, heretics, perjurers, were set and with no little ignominy, aside; 
and the Chair was declared to be vacant. But this done, the Council committed 
the capital mistake of electing at once another Pope, Alexander .V., instead 
of proceeding first in the task of reformation. . . . Exactly this which was 
foreseen arrived. Having announced his intention to redress a few of the 
worst and most crying abuses of his own immediate Court, Alexander presently 
declared that it was impossible to proceed further with business, so thinned 
had the Council been by the departure of many among its principal members, 
that he therefore adjourned for three years, when it should meet again and 
complete the work so happily begun. The Council had lasted on the whole a 
little more than four months, from March 25th to August 7th, 1409. 


“Such was the lame and futile conclusion of this first attempt to assert 
some other liberties in the Church besides THE LIBERTY OF ONE PERSON 
IN IT TO DO THEREIN WHAT HE PLEASED. In some respects it left 
matters worse than it found them.” (Arcus. TRENCH On Medieval Church 
History, pp. 297-98.) 


“ And thus, when Alexander, the chosen of Pisa, died in less than a year 
after his election (1410), the College of Cardinals, bribed or terrified, or both, 
chose a man for his successor than whom it would have beeen difficult in all 
Christendom to select an abler or a worse. This was Balthazar Cossa, better 
known as John XXIII., and among the Popes the last of this name; none, I 


suppose, after him caring to assume a name which he had associated with such 
infamies. 
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“That a man steeped in crime as was this man—‘ incarnate devil’ as men 
called him—should of his own free will summon a Council, or in any way come 
to the light that his deeds might be made manifest of what character they were, 
must have seemed the most unlikely thing of all. And yet to this he was 
driven; for, having stirred up enemies so mighty and so bent on his harm that 
he had no choice but to seek protection from Sigismund, the Emperor-Elect, 
this protection was only accorded to him on one condition—namely, that he 
should proceed to fulfil the pledge and promise, now two years overdue, of his 
predecessor.”—(IDEM, pp. 299-300.) 
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THE REFORMATION IN BOHEMIA. 





SECOND STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


THE REFORMATION IN BOHEMIA. 


“Ano He Set His Lerr Foot on THE LAnp.” 
EMANCIPATION OF THE WILL. 


Rome’s supreme effort, under the plea of “ Obstinacy,” to 
crush the human will. 


“ The obstinate Roman Curia ” (Ranke ii., p. 127.) 
WYCLIFFE AND. HUSS. 


“Let us glance back on the two great men, representatives of their epoch, 
who have passed before us, and note the relations in which they stand to each 
other. These relations are such that the two always come up together. The 
years which divide them are annihilated. Everywhere in the history—in the 
hall of the University of Prague, in the pulpit of the Bethlehem Chapel, in 
the Council Chamber of Constance—these two figures, Wyckliffe and Huss, are 
seen standing side by side. 

“Lechler has drawn with a discriminating hand a contrast between these 
two men. The power of their intellect, the graces of their character, and the 
achievement of their lives are finally and sharply brought out in the contrasted 
lights of the following comparison :— 

“Huss is indeed not a primitive, creative, original genius like Wickcliffe, 
and as a thinker not speculatively inclined nor of systematic talent. In the 
sphere of theological thinking Wyckliffe is a kingly spirit, of an inborn power 
of mind, and through unwearied mental labour gained the position of a leader 
of thought ; whilst Huss appears as a star of the second magnitude, and, planet- 
like, revolves around Wycliffe as his sun. Both, indeed, circle round the great 
~ central Sun, which is Christ Himself. Further, Huss is not a character like 
Wyckliffe, twice tempered and sharp as steel—an inwardly strong nature going 
absolutely straight forward, without looking on either side, following only his 
conviction, and carrying it out logically and energetically to its ultimate conse- 
quences, sometimes even with a ruggedness and harshness which wounds and 
repulses. In comparison with Wycliffe, Huss is a somewhat soft personality, 
finely strung, more acceptively and passively inclined than with a vocation for 
independent power and heroic conquest. Nevertheless, it is not to be inferred 
that he was a weakling, a characterless, yielding personality : with softness and 
tenderness of soul it is quite possible to combine a moral toughness, an immut- 
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able faith, an unbending firmness, forming a union of qualities which exerts an 
attractive and winning influence, nay, challenging the highest esteem and 
veneration. . 

“ Added to this is the moral purity and unselfishness of the man who exer- 
cised an almost ascetic severity towards himself : tender conscientiousness, and 
heart-felt piety, whereby he cared nothing for himself or his own honour, but 
before all put the honour of God and his Saviour, and next to that the honour ~ 
of his Fatherland, and the unblemished reputation for orthodox piety of his 
countrymen. In honest zeal for the cause of God and Jesus Christ, both men— 
Wyckliffe and Huss—stand on the same footing. Only in Wyckliffe’s case the 
zeal was of a more fiery, manly, energetic kind, whilst in Huss it burned with 
a warm, silent glow, in union with almost feminine tenderness, and fervent faith 
and endurance. And this heart with all its gentleness, unappalled by even the 
most terrible death, this unconquerable, this all-overcoming patience of the man 
in his confession of evangelical truth, won for him the affection of his contem- 
poraries, and made the most lasting impression upon his own time and on 
succeeding generations. 

“Tf Wyckliffe was surpassingly a man of understanding, Huss was sur- 
passingly a man of feeling; not of a genial disposition like Luther, but rather 
of a deep, earnest, gentle nature. Further, if Wycliffe was endowed witha 
powerful, resolute, manly, energetic will, Huss was gifted with a true, earnest, 
ENNDURING WILL. 

“T might say Wyckliffe was a man of God, Huss was a child of God; both, 
however, were heroes in God’s host, each according to the gifts which the 
Spirit of God had lent them, and in each these gifts of the mind were used for 
the good of the whole body. Measured by an intellectual standard, Huss was 
certainly not equal to Wyckliffe; Wyckliffe is by far the greater; he overtops 
by a head not only other men, but also even a Huss. Despite that, however, 
John Huss, so far as his character was concerned, for his true noble personality, 
his conscientious piety, his conquering inviolable faith in the midst of suffering 
and oppression, was in all respects a worthy follower of Wyckliffe, a worthy 
representative upon the Continent of Europe of the Evangelical principle, and 
of Wycliffe’s true, fearless idea of reform, which so loftily upheld the honour 
ot Christ.”—(LEcHLER, Johann von Wiclef, ii., pp. 269-270, cited by Wylie.) 


COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 
A.D. 1414-1418. 


sf Though experience was little in their favour, yet men regarded a Council 
as their dernier resort, the panacea for all their woes, the forlorn hope of the 
Church,.”—(Cramr’s Text Book of Popery cited by Elliot, Horae ILI., p. 35): 
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“ Then were the eyes of all that wished for an amelioration of things directed 
to a General Council as the panacea; a Council not such as former ones, mere 
mouthpieces of the Popes, but free and independent. The cry for it waxed 
louder and louder during the celebrated 40 or 50 years’ schism, from 1377 to 
1424 a.v.: when rival Popes were anathematising each other from Rome, from 
Avignon, or from Sicily; and the scandal of such a disunion in the visible 
Church was palpable and offensive. So the memorable Council of Constance 
was assembled a.p. 1414: and with a view to the necessary power for remedying 
the evils in the Church and Christendom, the great principle was asserted that 
POPES THEMSELVES WERE INFERIOR IN AUTHORITY, AND SUB- 
JECT TO A GENERAL COUNCIL. But, as to any real moral or religious 
reformation from it, the expectation so highly and universally raised ended, like 
those before, in disappointment. In the matter of Huss and Jerome, the 
Council exhibited itself as the ready co-partner with Popes and clergy, in acts 
- of falsehood, treachery, and opposition the most infamous. The reformation 
of the Church attempted by it proved to be insufficient and only external. 
And even in respect of this, the new Pope, almost as soon as elected, found 
means of thwarting its intentions and showing its impotency. Yet more in 
the subsequent Councils of Ferrara and Florence, held about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, the very principle of the subordination of Popes to Councils, 
from which so much had been hoped, was FORMALLY RENOUNCED. The 
Council of Basle (1431-1443), indeed, reasserted it, but was at last worsted 
in the struggle with the Popes. /Eneas Sylvius, its most celebrated advocate, 
having been made Pope, issued his own solemn Bull in retractation of it. The 
secular powers, wearied with the ineffectual struggle, showed themselves less 
and less careful for the most part to reassert it.” (Exxiot, Horae ii., pp. 35-36.) 


“The General Council of the Church was convoked on the initiative of 
the Emperor Sigismund and assembled at Constance, November 14th, 1414. 
The existence of the Holy Roman Empire and the existence of General 
Councils were necessary parts of one and the same theory, and it was therefore 
- more than a coincidence that the last occasion on which the whole of Latin 
Christendom met to deliberate and act as a single commonwealth, was also the 
last on which that commonwealth’s lawful temporal head appeared in the exercise 
of his international functions.” (Bryce, Holy Roman Empire, p. 304.) 


“ Throughout Christendom all eyes, all minds were centred on the German 
city of Constance. There for the first time was to meet the great Universal 
Council, the representative assembly of Latin Christianity. The other C&cumenic 
Councils had been Eastern and Greek, with a few, a very few, delegates from 
the West. The more famous Latin Councils, as those of the Lateran, of Vienne, 
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of Lyons, were assemblages of prelates, whom the Pope condescended to 
summon, in order to take counsel with him, and under him on the affairs of 
the Church. The Council of Pisa had been hardly more than a college of 
Cardinals, with the advice and support of ‘certain prelates and ambassadors of 
sovereign princes. The Council of Constance assumed more than the power 
of judging on the claims of rival pontiffs; the supremacy of the Pope over a 
General Council, of a General Council over the Pope, was now an inevitable 
question. The Council placed itself at once, above the three contesting Popes, 
each with a doubtful and disputed title; each with some party, though but a 
small part of Christendom, adhering to his obedience. If such a Council, sweep- 
ing away these ignoble rivals, might create a new successor of St. Peter, they 
might impose conditions and limit his autocracy. Who could forsee the power 
which they would have the ambition, the strength to exercise? Nor was the 
one absorbing paramount question the election of the Pope: it was not only 
from its anarchy but its sunken state that the Church must be vindicated and 
re-established. The reformation of the Church in its head and in all its mem- 
bers was among the avowed objects—it was the special function—of the Council ; 
the maintenance of the unity of the Church against formidable heresiarchs; the 
suppression of heresies, which had ceased to be those of rebellious sects, and 
had become those of rebellious nations.” (Mirman, Latin Christianity, viii., 
p. 226.) 


FREEDOM OF THE WILL. 


Tue Just RIGHTS OF THE CHRISTIAN LAITY IN RESPECT OF 
PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 


‘These were more noble than those in Thessalonica, in that they received 
the Word with all readiness of mind and searched the Scriptures daily, whether 
those things were so” (Acts xvii., 11). 


“ John Huss (c. 1369, d. 1415), the central figure of the Bohemian Reforma- 
tion, took his degree as Bachelor of Theology in the year 1394, in the University 
of Prague, upon the fortunes of which he was destined to exercise so lasting 
an influence; and four years later, in 1398, he began to deliver lectures there. 
Holding, in addition to his academical. position, a lectureship founded by two 
pious laymen for the preaching of the Word in the Bohemian tongue (1401), 
he soon signalised himself by breaking the bread of life to hungering souls, 
and his boldness in rebuking vice in high places as in low. So long as he 
confined himself to reproving the sins of the laity, leaving those of the clergy 
and monks unassailed, he found little or no opposition: nay, rather support 
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and applause from these. But when he brought them also within the circle 
of his condemnation, and began to upbraid them for their covetousness, their 
ambition, their luxury, their sloth, and for other vices, they turned angrily upon 
him, and sought to undermine his authority, everywhere spreading reports of 
the unsoundness of his teaching.” (Arcus. TreNcH, Medieval Church History, 
p. 324.) 

“Many things had recently wrought together to bring into nearness countries 
geographically so remote from one another as Bohemia and England. Anne, wife 
of our second Richard, was a sister of Wenzel, King of Bohemia. The two 
flourishing Universities of Oxford and Prague were bound together by their 
common zeal for Realism. This may seem to us but a slight and fantastic 
bond; it was in those days a very strong one indeed. Young English scholars 
studied at Prague, young Bohemian scholars at Oxford. But, as has been 
already noted, Oxford long after Wycliffe’s death was full of interest for his 
- doctrine; and among the many strangers sojourning there, it could hardly fail 
that some should imbibe the opinions, and bring back with them the books of 
one whom they had learned to known and to honour. Thus Jerome, called of 
Prague, on his return from the English University, gave a new impulse to the 
study of Wycliffe’s writings, bringing back as he did several among these which 
had not hitherto travelled so far.” (IDEM, p. 325.) 


“ And now that shameful outrage against all Christian morality which a 
century later roused a still more effective resistance, served to put Huss into 
open opposition to the corrupt hierarchy of his time. Pope John XXIILI., having 
a quarrel with the King of Naples, proclaimed a Crusade against him, with that 
which had now become an invariable accompaniment of a Crusade—Indulgences 
to match. But to denounce Indulgences, as Huss with fierce and fiery indigna- 
tion denounced them now, or in any way to hinder their free course, was to 
wound Rome in her most sensitive part. He was excommunicated at once, and 
every place which should harbour him stricken with Interdict. While matters 
were in this frame the Council of Constance was opened, which should appease 
all the troubles of Christendom and correct whatever there was amiss. The 
Bohemian difficulty could not be overlooked, and Huss, who had retired from 
Prague into the country parts, there to wait till the violence of the tyranny had 
spent itself a little, was summoned to make answer at Constance for himself.” 


(Ipem, p. 3281.) 


A.D. 140 + 1260 years = A.D. 1401. 


Justin, the Marytr, addresses his “ Now it was just at the epoch of 
first Apology—(Defence of the Chris- 1401 that Huss wrote his first Latin 
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tians) — to the Emperor Antoninus 
Pius and Senate and People of Rome. 
This was the earliest Christian Apo- 
logy extant, until the discovery in 
1889 of the earlier Apology of Aris- 
tides, a complete Syriac version of 
which was then brought to light. 


HUSS BEFORE 


HIS CONDEMNATION IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CONSTANCE, 
JULY 6th, 1415. 


“The charges brought against him 
were various ; some so strange and far 
fetched as that urged by Nominalists 
from the University of Paris, namely, 
that as a Realist he could not be 
sound on the doctrine of the Eucha- 
rist. Others were vague enough as 
that he had sown discord and division 
between the Church and the State. 

“But there were charges against 
him with more in them of danger 
than these. The matter which was 
really at issue between him and his 
adversaries concerned the relative 
authority of the Church and the Scrip- 
ture. What they demanded of him 
was a retractation of all the articles 
brought against him, with an UN- 
CONDITIONAL SUBMISSION to 
the Council. Some of these articles, 
he replied, charged him with teaching 
things he had never taught; and he 
could not by this formal act of re- 
tractation admit that he had taught 
them. Let any statement of his be 
shown to be contrary to God’s Word, 
and he would retract it; but such 
UNCONDITIONAL SUBMISSION 
he could not yield.” 
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treatise. About his theology in gen- 
eral we have his own statement that 
the writers he most revered were St. 
Augustine and Bishop Grosstéte—con- 
spicuous links with the English School 
of Bradwardine and Wycliffe.”— 
(Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 661.) 


HIS JUDGES. 


““Tf the Council should even tell 
you,’ said a doctor to Huss, whose 
name has not been preserved, ‘that 
you have but one eye, you would be 
obliged to agree with the Council.’ 
‘But,’ said Huss, ‘as long as God 
keeps me in my senses, I would not 
say such a thing, even though the 
whole world should require it, be- 
cause I could not say it without 
wounding my conscience. ‘“ WHAT 
AN OBSTINATE, SELF-OPION- 
ATED, ARROGANT MAN,” said 
the Fathers. Even the Emperor was 
irritated at what he regarded as stub- 
bornness, and, giving way to a burst 
of passion, declared that such UN- 
REASONABLE OBDURACY was 
worthy of death.”—(Dr. Wytikg, i., 
p. 160.) 


“His stedfast friend, John of 
Chlum, went to prison the day before 
with the Lord Wencelas and four 
bishops, to receive Huss’ decision at 
the last moment. When Huss an- 
swered as before, one of the bishops 
said, “SEE HOW OBSTINATE 
HES IN.HISsHERESY;?” 
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OBSTINATE ‘“‘ CHRISTIANS.” 

“T have no doubt,” writes Pliny to 
the Emperor Trajan, of the Chris- 
tians, “that whatever it was that they 
confessed, THEIR WILFULNESS 
AND INFLEXIBLE OBSTINACY 
deserved punishment.” 


Marcus AvrELIUvs. 

“To the patriotic Emperor these 
Christians and their aggressive un- 
compromising belief was abhorrent.” 
—(DEAN SPENCE.) 

“What a brave soul is that, that’s 
_ always prepared to walk out of the 
body, and unconcerned about her be- 
ing either extinguished, scattered, or 
removed! Prepared, I say, upon 
judgment, and not out of MERE 
OBSTINACY, LIKE THE CHRIS- 
TIANS.—(Marcus Avure.ius, Medi- 
tations, Bk. xi., c. iii.) 


_ “ TERTULLIAN’S REJOINDER. 


“ That which you reproach in us as 
stubbornness has been the most in- 
structing mistress in proselytizing the 
world; for who has not been struck 
at the sight of that you call stubborn- 
ness, and from thence pushed on to 
- Jook into the reality and reason of it? 
And whoever looked well into our re- 
ligion but came over to it? 


For this reason it is that we thank 
you for condemning us, because there 
is such a blessed emulation and dis- 
cord between the Divine and human 
judgment, that when you condemn us 
upon earth, God absolves us in 
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OBSTINATE “ HERETICS.” 

The Romish Church indeed had for 
many ages followed Pliny’s principle ; 
Epist. lib. x. xcvii., p. 495, where he 
says: — ‘ Perseverantes, duci jussi. 
Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque 
esset quod faterentur, pervicaciam 
certe et inflexibilem obstinationem de- 
bere puniri.. — Mosueim, Ec. Hist., 
Cent. xv.) 


“The sermon usual on such occa- 
sions was preached, at the trial of 
Huss, by the Bishop of Lodi. He 
chose as his text the words, ‘ That the 
body of sin might be destroyed.’ 


“The bishop concluded in these 
terms, addressed to Sigismund: ‘ De- 
stroy heresies and errors,’ but chiefly 
(pointing to Huss) ‘that OBSTIN- 
ATE: HERETIC.’” 

INFLEXIBILE OBSTINATIONEM. 

“ Pierre Mathieu in his History of 
Henry IV. (of France). 

“ Heresy,” says this historian, 
an obstination of the soul that is not 
subject to the torments which kill the 
body; for suffering serves more to 
discover the Sect (t.e., of heretics) 
than to destroy it. Also the pain of 
death, inflicted only in order to turn 
away the affection for, and the follow- 
ing of, the Sect, encounters such con- 
stant and resolute minds, that they 
attract more disciples in one hour 
than they would have done in ten 
years had they lived. The constancy 
of those who were burnt at the Coun- 
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heaven.” — (TERTULLIAN’s Apology cil of Constance, and their last spoken 

Ch. L.) words produced astonishment in the 
spectators, and to-day are cherished 
like pages of the Sybils.”—(Quoted 
by L’EnFant, Hist. du Concile de 
Constance, Bk. iii.) 


“No Faitu To BE Kept witH HERETICS.” 
“The Council afterwards put its reasonings into a decree to the effect that 
no faith is to be kept with heretics to the prejudice of the Church.” 


THE PreEcISE WoRDS OF THIS DECREE ARE AS FOLLOWS :— 

“NEG, ALIQUA.,SIBL. cFIDES AUT. PROMISSIQncDE «sii 
NATURALI DIVINO ET HUMANO FUERIT IN. PREJUDICIUM 
CATHOLIC# FIDEI OBSERVANDA. (Council Const., Sess. xix.— 
Harpouin, Acta Concil., tom. viii., Col. 454; Parisiis). The meaning is that 
by no law natural or divine is faith to be kept with heretics to the prejudice 
of the Catholic faith. This doctrine was promulgated by the third Lateran 
Council (Alexander III., 1167), decreed by the Council of Constance, and virtu- 
ally confirmed by the Council of Trent. The words of the third Lateran 
Council are :—‘‘ Oaths made against the interests and benefit of the Church are 
not so much to be considered as oaths, but as perjuries.”’ (NON QUASI 
JURAMENTA SED QUASI PERJURIA). (Wyte i., 155 note.) 


MaAHOMMEDAN CASUISTS. 


“The Mahometan, and more especially the Turkish, casuists, have pro- 
nounced that no promise can bind the Faithful against the interest and duty 
of their religion; and that the Sultan may abrogate his own treaties and those 
of his predecessors. “ The justice and magnanimity of Amurath had scorned 
THIS IMMORAL PRIVILEGE; but his son (Mahomet II.), though the 
proudest of men, could stoop from ambition to the lowest arts of dissimilation 
and deceit. Peace was on his lips, while war was in his heart.” (GrBBon, 
Vol. vii., p. 163.) 

Thus did Rome at Constance authoritatively decree her own will, dicta and 
acts, as free of all moral restraints and accountableness. No pledges or pro- 
mises, vows or enactments whatsoever, however sacred their terms or solemn 
their sanctions, possess for her any binding force or obligation, when, in her 
opinion, these threatened her claims or interests. She eliminated from her 
moral system “God’s two priceless treasures, conscience and conviction,” thus 
striking a fatal blow at fundamental moral obligation universally. In conflict 
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both with laws Divine and human, she claimed the seat of moral authority for 
her own arbitrary will and decrees, and remorselessly sentenced to death and 
extermination individuals and peoples who resisted or questioned her dictates. 
In Rome’s war upon Bohemia this subversive principle receives three typical 
and supremé applications—the violation of the ‘“‘safe conduct” of John Huss 
by the emperor Sigismund; the breaking by Rome of the solemn “ Compactata ”’ 
made with the Hussites at the Council of Basle, which guaranteed the religious 
rights of Bohemia; and the complete volte face of Eneas Sylvius, who, as 
cardinal and nuncio, confirmed the “ Compactata,” and, later, when Pope, publicly 
contradicted and reversed his own act and bond, (Infra pp. 161-163)—H. W. L.) 


HOLY SCRIPTURE versus “THE COUNCIL.” 


“ Lord, who shall abide in thy tabernacle? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 
He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteousness, and 
SPEAKETH THE TRUTH IN HIS HEART. 
HE THAT SWEARETH TO HIS OWN HURT, AND CHANGETH NOT. 
HE THAT DOETH THESE THINGS SHALL NEVER BE MOVED.” 
—Psalm xv., 1, 2; 4, 5. 
“But by manifestation of the truth commending ourselves to every man’s con- 
science in the sight of God.” St, Paul) 2 Corav.2. 


IN THE CATHEDRAL AT CONSTANCE. 
6th JULY, A.D. 1415. 
CONDEMNATION OF HUSS. 
CENTUM REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RESONDEBITIS ET MIHI. 


“ And in a hundred years you shall answer before God and before me.” 


“ Huss was clad in all the attire of “With what face, then,’ replied 
the priesthood and led, with the Cup Huss, “ should I behold the heavens? 
in his hand, to the high altar, as if How should I look on those multi- 
about to celebrate Mass. tudes to whom I have preached the 
. “ They asked him now if he were pure Gospel? No; I esteem their sal- 
willing to abjure. He declined for vation more than this poor body now 
the same reasons alleged before.” appointed unto death.” 
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Then they took from him the Cha- “T hope, by the mercy of God,” 
lice, saying, ““O, accursed Judas, who, replied Huss, “ that this very day I 
having abandoned the counsels of shall drink of His Cup in His own 


peace, have taken part in that of the Kingdom; AND IN ONE HUN- 
Jews. We take from thee this Cup DRED YEARS YOU SHALL AN- 


filled with the blood of Christ.” r SWER BEFORE GOD AND BE- 
FORE ME.” 
PacaN MartTyRDOM Para, MArTyRDOM 
or Horty PoLycarP or Hoty Joun Huss 
AT SMYRNA. AND JEROME OF PRAGUE 


AT CONSTANCE. 


A.D. 155 + 1260 years = A.D. 1415-16. 


The Encyclical Epistle of the Wycliffe, Huss, and Jerome rank as 
Church at Smyrna, concerning the the first three Witnesses of Modern 
martyrdom of the holy Polycarp. Christendom to the Gospel. By the 

condemnation and execution of Huss 

This narrative is the earliest of the and Jerome, and the sentence on the 
Acts of the Martyrs — (the divinely dead Wycliffe, the Council of Con- 
ordered sequence to the “ Acts of the stance goes back over an interval oi 
Apostles ”’)—-which have been pre- 1260 years and joins hands with Pliny 
served to us, and is generally ac- and Trajan. It adopts against the 
counted the most authentic. From an Reformation the persecuting princi- 
inscription discovered by Mr. Wood, ples and policy of Paganism against 
M. Waddington fixes the date at a.p. Christianity. What, till then, in each 
155. — (Bacxuouse & Tytor, Early of the two eras, had been loose, fitful 
Church Hist., p. 421.) and undetermined, contingent on the 

moods of rulers or the passions of 

“The martyrdom of Polycarp took the mob; such as were the massacres 
place in av. 155, when Antoninus of Christians under Nero and Domi- 
Pius was reigning.”—(Dran SPENCE.) tian, and of the Albigenses and Wal- 


denses under the Popes, is now 
changed to a fixed principle of law— 
a fundamental legal State policy— 
alike in Empire and Papacy. Papal 
Rome now definitely adopts against 
the Reformation the policy of Rome 
pagan against Christianty, that of 
war, @ l’outrance.—(H. W. L.) 
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POLYCARP. 

“ As they were at the point of se- 
curing him with spikes, he said, “ Let 
it be thus. For He that gives me 
strength to bear the fire, will also give 
me power, without being secured by 
you, to remain unmoved on the pile. 
“They, therefore, did not nail him, 
but merely bound him to the stake. 
But he, closing his hands behind him, 
and bound to the stake as a noble vic- 
tim, selected from the great flock, an 
acceptable sacrifice to Almighty God, 
said :—‘ Father, of Thy well-beloved 
and blessed Son Jesus Christ, through 
whom we have received the know- 
ledge of thee. The God of angels and 
powers, and all creation, and of all 
the family of the righteous, that live 
before Thee, I bless Thee that Thou 
hast brought me worthy of the pre- 
sent day and hour, to have a share in 
the number of the martyrs and in the 
cup of Christ, unto the resurrection 
of eternal life, both of the soul and 
body, in the incorruptible felicity of 
the Holy Spirit. Among whom may 
I be received in Thy sight, this day, 
as a rich and acceptable sacrifice, as 
thou, the faithful and true God, hast 
prepared, hast revealed, and fulfilled. 
Wherefore, on this account and for 
all things I praise Thee, through the 
Eternal High Priest, Jesus Christ, 
Thy well-beloved Son. Through 
whom glory be to Thee, with Him in 
the Holy Ghost, both now and for 
ever. Amen. After he had repeated 
Amen, and had finished his prayer, 
the executioners kindled the fire.”— 
(Euses. Ch. Hist., p. 136.) 
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Huss. 

“As some bind him to the stake, 
attention is called to the fact that his 
face is turned towards the East. This 
honour must not be his upon whom 
no Sun of Righteousness shall ever 
rise. He is unfastened and refast- 
ened anew.”—(TRENCH.) 

“ He stood with his feet on the fag- 
gots which were mixed with straw 
that they might more readily ignite. 
Wood was piled all round him up to 
the chin. Before applying the torch, 
Louis of Bavaria and the Marshal of 
the Empire approached, and for the 
last time implored him to renounce 
his errors. 

““ What errors,’ asked Huss, ‘ shall 
I renounce? I know myself guilty of 
none. I call God to witness that all I 
have written and preached has been 
with the view of rescuing souls from 
sin and perdition; and, therefore, 
most joyfully will I confirm with my 
blood that truth which I have written 
and preached.’ At the hearing of 
these words they departed from him, 
and John Huss had now done talking 
with men. The fire was applied, the 
flame blazed upward. ‘ John Huss,’ 
says George Fox, ‘ began to sing with 
a loud voice,’ ‘Jesus, Thou Son of 
David, have mercy on me.’’— 
(WYLIE.) 

“ Huss had given up the ghost. The 
executioner kindled the fire anew in 
order to consume what remained of 
the martyr. The ashes were collected, 
the very soil was dug up and thrown 
into the Rhine. So anxious were his 
persecutors that not the slightest ves- 
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tige of John Huss, not even a thread 
of his raiment — for that, too, was 
burned along with his body—should 
be*left upon the earth.” 


Joun Huss 1s THE Martyr, NOT OF ANY HERESY REAL OR FICTITIOUS, BUT FOR 
THE RIGHTS OF MAN’s WILL, AS WAS WYCLIFFE POSTHUMOUSLY FOR THE RIGHTS _ 
or Man’s REASON, IN THE WorSHIP OF GOD. 


Milman writes: “So perished John Huss as an obstinate, incorrigible 
heretic, but his heresy has never been clearly defined. It was not a denial of 
any of the great doctrinal truths of universal Christianity, nor any of those 
tenets of belief rejected afterwards by the German and English Reformers. 
On Transubstantiation (notwithstanding the subtleties of his adversaries), the 
Communion in one kind, worship of the Saints and of the Virgin Mary, Huss 
was scrupulously, unimpeachably orthodox. He was the martyr to the power 
of the hierarchy, not the power of the Pope, which the Council itself had 
renounced in its extreme theory; his testimony was against that supreme eccle- 
siastical dominion, which had so long ruled the mind of man.” (Latin 
Christianity, Vol. viii., p. 297.) 


: 


MarTyRDOM OF JEROME OF Pracue, May 301u, 1416. 


“On the 30th of May, 1416, Jerome “For as Jerome stood upon the 
was brought to receive his sentence. pile, he looked as one who had gotten 
The grandees of the Empire, the dig- the victory over death, and was even 
nitaries of the Church, and the offi- now tasting the joys to which he was 
cials of the Council filled the Cathe- about to ascend. The executioner was 
dral. What a transition from the applying the torch behind, when the 
gloom of his prison to this brilliant martyr checked him. ‘Come for- 
assembly, in their robes of office and ward,’ said he, ‘ for had I been afraid 
their stars of rank! But neither star of the fire, I should not have been 
of prince nor mitre of bishops was so here. | When the faggots began to 
truly glorious as the badges which burn, Jerome, with a loud voice, be- 
Jerome wore—his chains. Jerome gan to sing, ‘ Into Thy hands, O Lord, 
was asked for the last time whether I commit my spirit.” As the flames 
he was willing to retract; and on inti- waxed fiercer and burned higher,. and 
mating his refusal he was condemned the Martyr felt its scorching heat, he 
as a heretic, and delivered up to the was heard to cry out in the Bohemian 
secular power. language, ‘O Lord God, Father Al- 

“ Jerome mounted on a bench that mighty, have mercy upon me, for 
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he might the better be heard of the 
whole assembly. All were eager to 
catch his last words. He again gave 
expression to his sorrow at having in 
a moment of fear, given his approval 
of the burning of John Huss. He de- 
clared that the sentence now pro- 
nounced on himself was wicked and 
unjust, like that inflicted upon that 
holy man. ‘In dying,’ said he, ‘I 
shall leave a sting in your hearts, and 
a gnawing worm in your consciences. 
And I cite you all to answer to me 
before the Most High and Just Judge 
within AN HUNDRED YEARS,” 
—(WYLIE, i., 173.) 

“These words were noted down; 
and soon after the death of Huss a 
medal was struck in Bohemia, on 
which was inscribed: Centum revo- 
lutis annis Deo respondebitis et mihi. 
L’Enfant (lib. iii., p. 429), and lib. 
iv., p. 564, says that this medal was 
to be seen in the royal archives of the 
King of Borussia, and that, in the 
opinion of the very learned Schotti, 
who was then antiquary to the King, 
it was struck in the fifteenth century 
before the times of Luther and 
Zwingle—(WYLIE, i., p. 162.) 

“In many principalities money was 
- coined with a reference to this pre- 
diction. On one side was the effigy 
of John Huss, with the inscription, 
Credo unam esse Ecclesiam Sanctam 
Catholicam (‘I believe in one Holy 
Catholic Church’). On the obverse 
was seen Huss tied to the stake and 
placed on the fire, with the inscription 
in the centre, Johannes Huss, anno a 
Christo mato 1415 condemnatur 
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Thou knowest how sincerely I have 
loved Thy truth.’ Soon after the 
flame checked his utterance and his 
voice ceased to be heard. But the 
movement of his head and rapid 
motion of his lips, which continued for 
about a quarter of an hour, showed 
that he was engaged in prayer. ‘So 
burning in the fire,’ says Fox, ‘he 
lived with great pain and martyrdom 
whilst one might easily have gone 
from St. Clements over the bridge 
unto our Lady Church.’ ” 

“When the martyrs bowed their 
head at the stake it was the [fallible 
Council that was vanquished. It was 
with Huss and Jerome that the vic- 
tory remained; and what a victory! 
Heap together all the trophies of 
Alexander and of Cesar: what are 
they all when weighed in the balance 
against this one glorious achievement ? 
From the stakes of Huss and Jerome 
what blessings have flowed, and are 
still flowing, to the world Huss is 
dead. The Rhine has received his 
ashes, and is bearing them on its rush- 
ing floods to the ocean, there to bury 
them for ever. No; Huss is alive. 
It is not death, but life, that he has 
found in the fire; his stake has given 
him not an entombment, but a resur- 
rection. The winds as they blow over 
Constance are wafting the spirit of 
the Confessor and martyr to all the 
countries of Christendom. The 
nations are being stirred; Bohemia is 
awakening : a hundred years and Ger- 
many will shake off her slumber; and 
then will come the great reckoning 
which the martyr’s prophetic spirit 
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(‘ John Huss, condemned a.v. 1415.’) ; foretold: ‘In the course of A HUN- 


and on the circumference the inscrip- DRED YEARS you will answer to 
tion already mentioned, Centum revo- God and to me.’ ”—(Dr. Wyte, Hist. 
lutis annis Deo respondebitis et mir of Protsm., i., p. 165.) 


(‘A HUNDRED YEARS hence ye 
shall answer to God and to me’).”— 
(Gervesius, Hist. Evang. Renov., 
Ipem, p. 164.) 


Witness of Eneas Sylvius, member of the Council, the future Pope, to the 
constancy of John Huss and Jerome of Prague. 

“They issue,” he says, “to their burning as to a feast. Not one word 
escaped them, that marked the least feebleness or fear. In the midst of the 
flames they sang hymns up to their last breath without interruption. Never 
has any philosopher suffered death with such constancy as they suffered the fire.” 
(L’Enrant, Tome ii., p. 412.) 


ROME: Tue Cup. BOHEMIA: Tue Cup. 

“ On the 4th day of May, a.p. 1415, “So far as we know, Huss himself 
the Council declared a number of has not laid any special stress on 
opinions extracted from Wycliffe’s Communion under both kinds: but in 
writings to be abominable, and 1414he was then already at Con- 
ordered all his books to be destroyed stance—the subject had come to the 
and his bones to be burned. Not long forefront in Prague; and, being con- 
after, on the 14th June, they passed sulted, Huss had entirely approved of 
the famous decree that the Sacred such communion, as most conform- 
Supper should be administered to the able to the original Institution and to 
laity in the element of bread alone, the practice of the Primitive Church. 
forbidding communion in both the ele- On the other hand, the Council, 
ments. For in the preceding year learning the agitation of men’s spirits 
(1414) Jacobellus de Misa, Curate at in this direction, fell back on that 
Prague, by the instigation of a Par- which in the technical language of 
isian doctor, Peter of Dresden, had theology is known as concomitance. 
begun to celebrate the communion in “Tt was Aquinas who first used! the 
both elements at Prague, and a num- word, expressing as this did the 
ber of other parishes had followed his Church’s teaching that wherever one 
example. The subject being brought kind was present, it was virtually ac- 
before the Council by one of the companied by the other, so that under 
Bohemian bishops, they deemed this either kind the whole Christ was re- 
heresy deserving of rebuke. By this ceived. At the same time the Coun- 
decree of the Council of Constance, cil solemnly condemned as a heretic 
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the communion of the laity in one ele- 
ment obtained the force and authority 
of a law in the Roman Church.’— 
(MosHEIM, Century xi.) 


“From the doctrine of the Objec- 
tive Presence, afterwards expressed 
by the word Transubstantiation, we 
have seen that there follows imme- 
diately Anselm’s propositions that 
Christ in all the integrity of His Per- 
son is contained and received in each 
of the elements after consecration. 
From Anselm’s proposition there ne- 
cessarily follows the vast liturgical 
change of denying the Cup to all but 
the officiating priest. This conclusion, 
however, is so directly in opposition 
to the plain words of Christ that it 
took 200 years after the declaration 
of Transubstantiation for the Church 
to make up its mind to avow it. Then, 
at the Council of Constance, a.p. 1415, 
the administration of the Cup was 
doggedly forbidden. The popular 
objection given to administering the 
Cup was the danger of spilling the 
wine, but that danger did not exist 
any more in the previous fourteen cen- 
turies and the reason why it was re- 
garded so much more seriously in the 
fifteenth century was that according to 
the doctrine of the Objective Presence 
in the elements and Anselm’s drop of 
wine adhering to the moustache or 
dropped from it, must be Christ’s 
blood, nay more, Christ Himself. 
Crumbs could be guarded against by 
the use of wafers, but nothing could 
prevent the possibility of the drops of 
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every one who refused to submit him- 
self to the decision of the Church in 
this matter.” June 15, 1415— 
(Trencn, Medieval Church Hist., 
p. 333.) 


“ But there was no temper of sub- 
mission in Bohemia—least of all when 
the University of Prague gave its 
voice in favour of this demand. 
Wenzel, the well-intentioned, bi 
poor-spirited king, was quite unable 
to keep peace between the rival fac- 
tions, and could only slip out of his 
difficulties by dying (August 16, 
1419). Sigismund, his brother, was 
also in the regular order of things his 
successor; but on one thing the Bohe- 
mians were at this time resolved, 
namely, that the royal word-breaker 
should not reign over them.”—(IpeEmM, 
p. 334.) 


Roman OBSTINACY. 


“ The citizens of Prague and many 
of the nobility took the name of Calix- 
tins, from their retention of the Cup, 
of which the priests had latterly seen 
fit to debar laymen, an abuse so totally 
without pretence or apology, that 
nothing less than the DETERMINED 
OBSTINACY of the Romish Church 
could have maintained it to this time.” 
—(Hattam, Middle Ages, ii., p. 103.) 


“Tf any flattered themselves that 
with Huss’ death the Reformation in 
Bohemia had also received its death- 
blow, they had not long to wait for a 
painful undeception. All words 
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wine falling. Therefore the form of 
administration used for fourteen hun- 
dred years had to be given up and 
another substituted which was in dir- 
ect contradiction of the command of 
Christ. From the fourteenth century 
onwards no Roman Catholic lay per- 
son has received the Holy Communion 
as Christ instituted it, either in its in- 
ward purpose or even in its outward 
form.”—(Canon Meyrick, Scriptural 
and Catholic Truth and Worship, pp. 
142-43.) 


“This was authorised at the Coun- 
cil of Constance, a.p. 1415, by the fol- 
lowing decree :— 


“Since there are some who pre- 
sume audaciously to assert that the 
Christian people ought to take the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist under 
both kinds of bread and wine, and 
commonly communicate the laity not 
only under the species of bread but 
also under the species of wine 
although this sacrament was received 
in the primitive Church by the faithful 
in both kinds, nevertheless, henceforth 
let it be received by the officiating 
priests in both kinds and by the laity 
only under the species of bread, inas- 
much as it is most firmly to be be- 
lieved, and no way to be doubted, that 
the whole body of Christ and His 
blood are truly contained as well un- 
der the species of bread as under the 
species of wine (Sess. xiii.).”—(MEy- 
rick, The Doctrine of the Holy Com- 
munion, p. 114.) 
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would fail to describe the tempest of 
passionate indignation, with which the 
tidings of his execution followed 
within the .year by that of Jerome, 
were received there. Both were hon- 
oured as martyrs, and already, in the 
fierce exasperation of men’s spirits 
against the authors of their doom, 
there was a prophecy of the unutter- 
able woes which were even at the 
door. Some watchword by which his 
followers could know and be known— 
some rallying cry like that which 
Luther had found, in the doctrine of 
Justification by faith—was still want- 
ing. One, however, was soon found; 
not such a spell of power as Luther’s 
had been, and having this serious 
drawback, namely, that it touched a 
matter disciplinary rather than doc- 
trinal, yet possessing a real value of 
its own as a visible witness for the 
RIGHTS OF THE LAITY in the 
Church of Christ.”—(TRENCH, pp. 
333.) 


SECOND STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH IN 
THE CATACOMBS. 


Tue PapaL CHurRcH 
AT CONSTANCE. 


eats. 198 7 12600'‘years = AD. 1418, 


“ The severity of the persecution at 
Rome is still attested by the affecting 
records of the Catacombs. In those 
dark recesses the Christians found a 
refuge for their secret worship, and 
a resting place for their martyred 
bodies. Here, for example, is an epi- 
taph which expressly records the per- 
secution of Aurelius: — In Christ. 
Alexander is not dead, but lives be- 
yond the stars, and his body rests in 
this tomb. He lived under the Cm- 
peror Antoninus, who, foreseeing that 
great benefits would result from his 
services, returned evil for good. For 
while on his knees and about to sacri- 
fice to the true God, he was led awav 
to execution. Oh, sad times, in which 
sacred rites and prayers, even in 
caverns, afford no protection to us! 
He has scarcely lived, who has lived 
in Christian times! The keen natural 
sense of suffering which finds vent in 
such a record, enhances the value of 
the constancy with which the Chris- 
tian martyrs bare witness to their 
 faith.’—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. 74.) 


A.D. 161-238 + 1260 years = A.D. 


“On the 16th of May, 1418, after 
a session of THREE AND A HALF 
YEARS, Martin V. (who had been 
elected Pope by the Conclave, arrayed 
in his gorgeous robes, under a canopy 
supported by four counts, while the 
Emperor and the Elector of Branden- 
burgh held his bridle, rode forth from 
the city of Constance, followed by a 
cavalcade of 40,000 princes, nobles 
and ecclesiastics, mounted on richly 
caparisoned horses, as splendid as any 
which had ever marched in the train 
of the proudest and most illustrious 
of this world’s potentates. The scene 
here described is symbolical of the vic- 
tory gained by the Papacy. Martin 
V. resumed all the authority which 
Christendom had given to his prede- 
cessors. The right of a Council to 
impose restrictions on the Popedom 
remained a barren proposition. The 
Pope, whom the assembled Fathers 
had appointed, had prevented them 
from accomplishing that great work 
of Church reform for which Europe 
had been waiting in anxious expecta- 
tion.”—(PENNINGTON, Epochs of the 
Papacy, p. 222.) 


1421-1498. 


PAGAN PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH UNDER MARCUS 

*" AURELIUS, SEPTIMUS SEVERUS, AND MAXIMINUS, RENEWED 

AFTER 1,260 YEARS IN THE PAPAL PERSECUTIONS OF THE 
LOLLARDS, BOHEMIANS, AND WALDENSIANS. 
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FourtH PAGAN GENERAL PERSECUTION 
OF THE CHURCH UNDER 
Marcus AURELIUS. 


AD. 6leti1200 


Accession of Marcus Aurelius. 

‘“As for my mother, she taught me 
to have a regard for religion, to be 
generous and open-handed, and not 
only to forbear doing anybody an ill- 
turn, but not so much as to endure 
the thought of it.’—(Marcus AuRE- 
Lius, Med. Bk. 1., iii.) 


Marcus AURELIUS, THE RUTHLESS 
PERSECUTOR OF THE CHURCH. 

“Hence no emperor after the reign 
of Nero, inflicted greater evils and 
calamities on the Christians than this 
eminently wise Marcus Antoninus 
Aurelius; nor was there any emperor, 
under whom more Apologies for them 
were drawn up, of which those by 
Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, and 
Tatian, are still extant.”—(MosHEIM, 
Ecc. Hist., Cent. ii., 5.) 


“In view of the present grave peril 
to the State, its most cherished insti- 
tutions, and its ancient religion, the 
Imperial policy relating to the Chris- 
tians must be somewhat changed. The 
old rescripts of Trajan and his suc- 
cessors, which declared that the pro- 
fession of Christianity incurred the 
penalty of death, might remain unal- 
tered; but the Imperial mantle of 
protection which discouraged all per- 


PapaL RoME: GENERAL PERSECUTION 
OF THE BOHEMIAN CHURCH UNDER 
Pore Martin V. 


* 


years: = uADenl4an 
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“Ecclesia abhorret sanguinem”. 
(The Church has a horror of blood”). 


RUTHLESS PERSECUTION OF THE 
CuurcH IN BOHEMIA. 

‘Upon the thrice-repeated defeats 
of large armies which Sigismund led 
into Bohemia on a crusade proclaimed 
by Pope Martin V. (1420), the Pope’s 
legate Dominic, Cardinal of Ragusa, 
who had been sent to Bohemia to as- 
certain how matters stood, reported to 
his master that, ‘the tongue and the 
pen were no longer of any use, and 
that without any more ado, it was 
high time to take up arms against 
such OBSTINATE HERETICS.”— 
(L’EnFant ii, p. 272.) 

“ Pope Martin V., addressing him- 
self to Sigismund, with all the kings, 
princes, dukes, barons, knights, States 
and Commonwealths of Christendom, 
abjured them by the wounds of Christ 
to unite their arms and exterminate 
that sacrilegious and accursed nation. 
A liberal distribution was promised of 
the customary rewards, crowns and 
high places in Paradise to those who 
should display the most zeal against 
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secution, hitherto spread over the 
communities of Christians, must be 
withdrawn. Henceforth the prosecu- 
tion of Christians must not depend on 
some chance event or information : 
these dangerous sectaries must be 
actively sought for; hunted down, and 
on conviction summarily dealt with.” 


“The change introduced by Marcus 
Aurelius was complete and funda- 
mental.” — (Dean Spence, Early 
Christianity and Paganism, pp. 187 
and 189.) 


PAGAN PRINCIPLE OF EVIDENCE. 

“In the next place, the emperor al- 
lowed the judges, when Christians 
were accused of the crimes already 
specified by slaves and by the vilest of 
persons, to put their prisoners to the 
torture; and notwithstanding their 
most. stedfast denial of the charges 
alleged against them, to inflict on them 
capital punishment.” — (MosHeim, 
Cent. it, €) 1i:, s. 6.) 


PED 171, = 1260 


“™Melito, Bishop of Sardis (circa 
AD. 170-71) writes of new edicts 
which directed that Christians were 
to be pursued. We have al- 
ready expressed the opinion that no 
new edicts were promulgated by Mar- 
cus Antoninus, but that the old proce- 
dure was still carried on in the matter 
of Christian prosecutions, only with 
greater harshness and with an evi- 


years 
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the obnoxious heresy by shedding the 
greatest amount of Bohemian blood.” 
—(WYLIE, i., p. 182.) 

“Martin V., by making agreements 
with the nations separately, found 
means to defeat all attempts after 
anything that might deserve the name 
of.a general and effectual reformation. 

“He persecuted the Hussites most 
ignominiously. These were divided 
into two bodies, the Calixtines, who 
differed from the Church of Rome 
only in the affair of the new Com- 
munion in both kinds, and the 
Taborites.”—(MILNER, iii., 379.) 


PAPAL PRINCIPLE OF EVIDENCE. 

“In his sermon at Jerome’s sen- 
tence the Bishop of Lodi stated the 
principle of evidence against heretics : 
Any witness even of evil repute, as 
ruffians, thieves, harlots, ought to be 
received against them; yea, if that 
were not enough they ought to be tor- 
tured with various tortures until they 
acknowledged their error—(Stud. 
Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 670, note.) 


A.D. 1431. 


“The Pope and Emperor convoked 
a Diet at Nuremberg. There it was 
resolved to organize a new expedition 
against Bohemia. The Pope—not 
Martin V., who died of apoplexy on 
the 20th of February, 1431 — but 
Eugenius IV., who succeeded him on 
the 16th of March, proclaimed 
through the legate—Cardinal Julian 
Ceesarini, a fifth crusade. On the Ist 
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dent bias against the religion of 
Jesus.” —(DEAN SPEncE, Early Chrty., 
p. 188.) 

“Celsus, in his writing, ‘The True 
Word,’ circa A.D. 177-180, speaks of 
Christians as being sought out for exe- 
cution. . . . Athenagoras circa A.D. 
177-180, dwells on the harrying, rob- 
bery, and bitter persecution of the 
Christians. . . . Theophilus of An- 
tioch, circa A.D. 180, also tells us that 
Christians were sought out and hunted 
down like dogs.—(IDEm.) 
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of August, 1431, the Crusaders 
crossed the Bohemian frontier.” 


~“ At that time the fiery persecution, 

which Henry IV. (of England) began 
and his son continued in order to gain 
the support of the clergy to their. 
doubtful title, had raged since 1400, 
and was continued till Lollardy 
seemed suppressed. But the feeble 
remnant still met for prayer and the 
study of the Scriptures to the very 
eve of the Reformation, which owes 
more to their survival than is com- 
monly believed.” —(Stud. Ecc. Hist.) 


CHAPTER VII. — 


‘THE COMPACTATA AND THE CUP. 


* 








THE COMPACTATA AND THE CUP. 


HUSSITES AND THE COUNCIL OF BASLE, A.D. 1432. 
THE COMPACTATA. 

“A General Council of the Church has been convoked, and was now in 
session at Basle. . . . Letters from the Emperor and the legate Julian 
invited the Bohemians to come to Basle and confer on their points of difference. 
To induce them to accept this invitation, the Fathers offered them a safe- 
conduct to and from the Council, and a guarantee for the free celebration of 
their worship during their stay, adding the further assurance that the Council 
would lovingly and gently hear their reasons.” 


The Hussites chose deputies to represent them at Basle, of whom the 
chief were Procopius “‘ the Great,” William Rosca, Baron of Poscupiez, a valiant 
knight; John Rochyzana, preacher of Prague; and Nicholas Galecus, pastor of 
the Taborites. They were accompanied by Peter Payne, an Englishman, “ of 
excellent, prompt, and pregnant wit,’ says Fox; and who did good service at 
Basle. A company of 300 in all ‘set out on horseback for the Council. 


“ The deputies had received their instructions before leaving Prague. They 
were to insist on the four following points as the indispensable conditions of 
peace :— 

1. The free-preaching of the Word. 

2. The right of the laity to the Cup, and the use of the vernacular tongue 

in all parts of Divine worship. 

3. The ineligibility of the clergy to secular office and rule. 

4. The execution of the laws in the case of all crimes, without respect of 

persons. 

These four articles may be said to have formed the new constitution of 
the kingdom of Bohemia. (Dr. Wytt, i., pp. 202-3.) 

“Who ever should compel them to abandon either of these articles they 
declared to be a most cruel tyrant, an Antichrist. 

“They were called the Utraquists, as insisting on the Eucharist in both 
elements.” (Mutman, Latin Christnty., v., viii., p. 342.) 

The four articles as they stand, as will be observed, lie exclusively within 
the sphere of Church administration. They do not include any doctrinal prin- 
ciple fundamentally subversive of the whole scheme of Romanism. In this 

_respect they fall short of Wycliffe’s programme, which preceded them, as they 
also did of Luther’s, which came after. In Bohemia the spiritual and intel- 
lectual faculties are less powerfully developed, the patriotic and military forces 
are in the ascendant. (H. W. L.) 
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“ After three months’ fruitless debates, the Bohemian delegates left Basle 
and returned to their own country. The Council would come to no terms 
unless the Bohemians would engage to surrender the faith of Huss, and SUB- 
MIT UNCONDITIONALLY to Rome.” 


Tue Diet oF BOHEMIA. 


“The Bohemian chiefs returned answer to the Council bidding them to — 
send forward their delegates to Prague. Every expression of public welcome 
greeted the arrival of the delegates of the Council. The Diet of Bohemia was 
convoked (1434) with reference to the question which was about to be re- 
opened. The negotiations ended in a compromise. It was agreed that the four 
articles of the Hussites should be accepted, but that the right of explaining 
them—that is, of determining their precise import—should belong to the Council ; 
in other words, to the Pope and the Emperor. Such was the treaty now formed 
between the Roman Catholics and the Hussites.”’ (WYLIE, i., pp. 206-7.) 

“To this agreement was given the name of The Compactata. As with the 
Bible so with the four Hussite articles—Rome accepted them, but reserved to 
herself the right of determining their true sense. It might have been foreseen 
that the Interpretation and not the Articles would henceforth be the rule. So 
was the matter understood by AZneas Sylvius. ‘This formula of the Council,’ 
said he, ‘is short, but there is more in its meaning than in its words. It 
banishes all such opinions and ceremonies as are alien to the faith, and it makes 
the Bohemians bound to believe and to maintain all that the Church Catholic 
believes and maintains.’ ” 

“The Compactata, then, was but a feeble guarantee of the Bohemian faith 
and liberties; in fact, it was a surrender of both; and thus the Pope and the 
Emperor, defeated on so many bloody fields, triumphed at last on that of 
diplomacy. Many of the Bohemians, and more especially that party termed 
the Calixtines, now returned to their obedience to the Roman See, the Cup 
being guaranteed to them, and the Emperor Sigismund was now acknowledged 
as legitimate sovereign of Bohemia.” 

“The Bohemians were now divided into two strongly marked and widely 
separated parties, the Taborites and the Calixtines.” 

; But the Bohemians, in accepting this settlement stepped down from a 
position of unexampled grandeur. Their campaigns are among the most heroic 
and brilliant of the wars of the world. A little country and a little army, 
they nevertheless were at this hour triumphant over all the resources of Rome 
and all the armies of the Empire. From the day that the Bohemian nation 
sat down on the Compactata, their prestige waned, they gained no more vic- 


tories; and the tone of public feeling and the tide of national prosperity began 
to go back. 
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“The Calixtines accepted, the Taborites rejected this arrangement. The 
consequence was the deplorable one of an appeal to arms by the two parties. 

a Bloody skirmishes marked the opening of the conflict. At last the two 
armies met’on the plain of Lipari, twelve English miles from Prague, the 29th 
May, 1434, and a great battle was fought. The day, fiercely contested on both 
sides, was going in favour of Procopius, when the general of his cavalry rode 
off the field with all under his command. Procopius, gathering around him the 
bravest of his soldiers, rushed into the thick of the foe, where he contended for 
awhile against fearful odds, but at last sank, overpowered by numbers. With 
the fall of Procupius came the end of the Hussite wars.”—(WYLIE, i., pp. 
207-8.) 

“The Emperor Sigismund was now permitted to mount the throne of 
Bohemia, but not till he had sworn to observe the Compactata, and maintain 
the liberties of the nation (July 12th, 1436). ‘In striking this bargain with 
the heretics,’ says A®‘neas Sylvius, ‘the emperor yielded to necessity, being 
desirous at any price of gaining the crown, that he might bring back his sub- 
jects to the true Church.’ And so-it turned out. For no sooner did the Emperor 
feel himself firm in his seat than, forgetful of the Compactata and his oath to 
observe it, he proceeded to restore the dominancy of the Church of Rome in 
Bohemia. This open treachery provoked a storm of indignation. The country 
was on the brink of war, and this calamity was averted only by the death of 
the Emperor in 1437, within little more than a year after being acknowledged 
as King by the Bohemians.” (IpeM, p. 209.) 

“The Calixtines soon began to discover that the Compactata was a delusion 
and that it existed only on paper. Their monarchs refused to govern accord- 
ing to its provisions. To plead it as the charter of their rights was only to 
expose themselves to contempt. The Council of Basle no doubt had appended 
its seal to it, but the Pope refused to look at it, and ultimately annulled it. At 
length, during the minority of King Valadislav, George Podiebrad, a Bohemian 
nobleman, and head of the Calixtines, became regent of the kingdom, and by 
- his great talents and upright administration gave a breathing space to his dis- 
tracted nation. On the death of the young monarch, Podebrad was elected 
King. He now strove to make the Compactata a reality, and revive the extinct 
rights and bring back the vanished prestige of Bohemia, but he found that the 
hour of opportunity had passed, and that the difficulties of the situation were 
greater than his strength could overcome. 

“He fondly hoped that AEneas Sylvius, who had now assumed the tiara 
under the title of Pits II., would be more compliant in the matter of the Com- 
pactata than his predecessor had been. As secretary to the Council of Basle, 
7Eneas Sylvius had drafted this document; and Podiebrad believed that, as a 
matter of course, he would ratify as Pope what he had composed as Secretary. 
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He was doomed to disappointment. Pius II. repudiated his own handy-work 
and launched excommunication against Podiebrad (1463) for attempting to govern 
on its principles. | AEneas’ successor in the Papal chair, Paul IL, walked in 
his steps. He denounced the Compactata anew; anathematised Podiebrad as 
an excommunicated heretic whose reign could only be destructive to mankind, 
and published a crusade against him. In pursuance of a Papal Bull a foreign 
army entered Bohemia, and it became again the theatre of battles, sieges, and ~ 
great bloodshed.” (Dr. Wyuiz, Hist. of Protestantism, Bk. iii., c. 19.) One is 
compelled to ask what the result would have been had the Bohemians main- 
tained their ground? Would the Hussite Reformation have regenerated 
Christendom? We are disposed to say that it would not. It had in it 
no principle of sufficient power to move the conscience of mankind. The 
Bohemian Reformation had respect mainly to the corruptions of the Church 
of Rome—not those of doctrine, but of administration.” (IDEM.) 

The Bohemian Reformation had mainly respect not so much to the corrup- 
tions of the Church of Rome, but, as already pointed out, to Rome’s encroach- 
ments on the sphere of Christian liberty—to the Papacy‘s arbitrary oppression 
of human thought and wilful prohibition of the right of the laity to act or speak 
otherwise than as she dictated. The contest, on Rome’s side, focuses itself in 
the wilful deprivation of the Cup in the Communion to the laity, and in its 
demand, with the effort to regain it, on the part of the Bohemians.—(H. W. L.) 


A.D. 177 + 1260eyearse= A.D: 1437. 


“ The second great outbreak of per- “The resistance of the Taborites 
secution under Marcus Aurelius took was quelled in battle at Lipari by the 
place about ten years later (a.D. 177), Calixtines (1434), and Sigismund at 
when the Empire was threatened with length recognised as King, had begun 
a new German war. to betray his old faithlessness, when 

his death renewed the conflict 

“The chief seat of danger was in (December, 1437); but we must leave 
the west.’—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. to special histories the details of the 
76.) struggle, which lasted for two cen- 


turies.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. 629.) 


“Hence under this Emperor, not “A union was easily formed be- 
only were several very excellent men tween the Waldenses and the Huss- 
most unjustly put to death, but also ites, on account of the similarity be- 
several Christian Churches, especially tween their sentiments. The refugees 
those of Lyons and Vienna in France however, found their situation but 


(A.D. 177) were by his order nearly 


little ameliorated by junction with 
destroyed and annihilated by a variety i spond 


people who were obliged to conceal 
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of tortures.’’—(MosHEImM, Cent. ii., c. 
2; si: 62) 


“The two chief Gallic Churches at 
Lyons and Vienne kept up a closer 
intercourse with the Churches of Asia 
than with those of Italy. A letter 
from the Churches of these two cities 
to the Churches of Asia and Phrygia 
forms a second contemporary picture 
of the sufferings of the Christians 
under Aurelius.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., 
ie ppdd 5) 


“Tt is a letter addressed, to use the 
words of the writer, ‘by the servants 
of Christ dwelling at Lyons and 
Vienne in Gaul, to those our brethren 
in Asia and Phrygia, and having the 
same faith and hope with us.’ The 
letter was written shortly after A.D. 
177.” —(IDEM.) 


“The brethren were greatly dis- 
tressed because they were unable to 
commit the bodies of the martyrs to 
the earth. The mangled remains were 
maliciously kept beyond their reach, 
and after being abused in every way, 
were burned to ashes and cast into 
the Rhone, that not a vestige of them 
might remain on the earth; the 
blinded pagans imagining that they 
could in this way overcome God, and 
deprive the martyrs of the hope of 
resurrection.” —(BackHousE & Tay- 
tor, Early Ch. Hist., p. 52.) 
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themselves in thickets and in clefts of 
rocks; and who, to escape detection 
by the smoke, made no fires except in 
the night, when they read the Word 
of God and prayed.”—( MILNER, iil., 
395.) 


The Lollards. 

“It is to be noted,” says Fox, “ that 
since the time of King Richard IL., 
there is no reign of any king in which 
some good man or other has not suf- 


fered the pains of fire for the religion 


and true testimony of Christ Jesus.” 

‘“‘ Within the space of three or four 
years—that is, from 1428 to 1431— 
about the number of 120 men and 
women were cast into prison, and sus- 
tained great vexation for the profes- 
sion of the Christian faith, in the 
diocese of Norfolk and Suffolk.”— 
(Fox, Bk. vi., p. 361.) 


“When Jerome had breathed his 
last, the few things of his which had 
been left behind in his prison were 
brought out and burned in the same 
fire. His bedding, his boots, his hood, 
all were thrown upon the smouldering 
embers and consumed. The heap of 
ashes was then carefully gathered up, 
and put into a cart and thrown into 
the Rhine.”—(WYLIE, i., p. 176.) 

“The Council of Constance sen- 
tenced the dead Wycliffe to the same 
fate as the living Huss; but it was not 
till 1428 that Martin V. ordered Wy- 
cliffe’s former friend, Fleming, 
Bishop of Lincoln, to have his bones 
burnt; and his ashes cast into the 
Swift.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 649.) 


THE UNVEILING. 
THE MARTYRS OF LYONS. 


“Thus, to sum up, the three typical scenes of Christian martyrdom are 
drawn from contemporary and authentic sources. They date from a.p. 162, 
for the trial scene (the martyrdom of St. Felicitatis and her seven sons at Rome. 
The proces verbal of the trial was forwarded to the Emperor Marcus for his 
decision. This was probably done because of the high rank of the accused. 
The decision of the Emperor does not seem to have tarried); for the arena 
scene from a.p. 177; for the prison scene and its sequel from a.p. 202; the 
trial was in Rome, the arena in Lyons, and the prison in Carthage. 

“ These three scenes are typical pictures—the early scenes of persecution 
were common to all parts of the Roman Empire.” (Spence, Early Christianity 
and Paganism, p. 191.) 


THE ARENA SCENE, 


“ The beginning of the Lyons persecution was unfavourable for the accused. 
Ten of the arrested were terror-stricken at what lay before them and consented 
to abjure their faith. 

A fresh departure was made in this persecution. A number of slaves ' 
belonging to Christian families were threatened with torture, and, thus terrorised, 
charged the Christians with all manner of nameless crimes. The rage of the 
populace was still further inflamed by these accusations, none of which, how- 
ever, appeared to have been pressed, the baselessness of such charges being 
too well known. Nothing, however, was omitted in this wild tempest of perse- 
cution which might induce recantation; but, with the exception of the ten 
above mentioned, no torments, no threats, seemed to have moved any of the 
accused. They were exposed to wild beasts. Lions and tigers were not easily 
procured, and the cost of importing them would have been too great for a 
provincial city. But bulls and dogs and wild boars were used to gore and 
injure the sufferers. This accounts for the appearance on more than one 
occasion of several of the Lyons martyrs in the amphitheatre in the course of 
these games. They were hurt and torn, and bruised, but not killed. If possible, 
the tortures they endured were even greater than those of exposure to the 
deadly rush of lion or leopard. 

“An apparently favourite and horrible device we read of in this recital: 
a red-hot chair was introduced and the accused made to sit on it, the fumes 
of the roasted flesh giving fresh pleasure to the jaded passions of the cruel 
spectators. 

“The heroism of the Lyons martyrs was not peculiar to rank or 
degree, or sex, or age. The same splendid faith lived in them all alike. Among 
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TWO MARTYR—CHURCH ERAS. 


their numbers were men of good position and fortune, Deacons of the Church, 
the saintly aged Bishop, the boy Ponticus (only fifteen years old), the poor 
young slave girl, Blandina. This last, by her almost superhuman endurance 
of long and protracted agonies, spread over several days, has acquired a peculiar 
place of eminence even among the tens of thousands who, in many lands, 
willingly and joyfully gave up their lives rather than deny their Master. The 
letter with a charming frankness tells us how the Christian mistress of Blandina 
feared for her little slave girl; her frail body, she thought, never could endure 
severe pain and mortal suffering, and in consequence she would be moved to 
recant. But Blandina’s mistress miscalculated what strength the love of Christ 
would infuse into the delicate child-frame; scourged, burnt, torn, Blandina 
uttered no word of complaint or moan, only repeating again and again, ‘I am 
a Christian.’ The savage servants of the arena, accustomed to these scenes 
of blood and torture, confessed themselves astonished at the girl’s endurance 
of various punishments, any one of which they thought would have sufficed 
to kill her. In the end she was tossed by a bull several times, till all conscious- 
ness of suffering was lost, and the pure, heroic spirit of the child-martyr had 
probably left her lacerated body before the sword of the executioner completed 
the work of the bull.” 

But the noble example was never forgotten. (DEAN SPENCE, pp. 211, 213, 
215.) 

“ Blandina was so filled with power that she endured every description of 
torture from morning until evening, so that the exhausted tormentors were 
astonished, declaring that one kind of infliction alone was sufficient to have 
deprived her of life. ‘But in the midst of all she recovered her strength, 
-and her confession, ‘I am a Christian; no wickedness is carried on by us,’ is 
described as ‘ yielding her refreshment and insensibility to suffering.” 

“Sanctus, refusing to tell even his name and condition, and to all their 
questions only answering ‘I am a Christian,’ the Legate and the executioners 
were more fixed in their determination to subdue him. When every other means 
failed they applied red-hot plates to his body, until it was all wounds and wheals 
and shrunk out of its proper shape. But he remained inflexible through all, 
being, as the Letter says, ‘bedewed and strengthened by the heavenly fountain 
of the water of life which flows from Christ, and furnishing a proof to the 
rest that there is nothing terrible where the Father’s love is, and nothing painful 
where there is Christ’s glory.’ So that when his tormentors, some days after- 
wards, renewed their tortures, expecting that he would speedily succumb, since 
_ his body could not bear to be touched, to their astonishment he stood erect, 
and ‘the second torture’ became through the grace of Christ not his torment 


but his cure. 
“ Blandina was fixed to a cross, and thus exposed as food to the beasts 
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THE UNVEILING. 


which were let loose against her; and as she hung suspended, she seemed to 
afford a living representation of the crucified Saviour, thereby, as well as by her 
prayers, encouraging the others to stedfastness to the end.” (BACKHOUSE AND 
Tyter, Early Church Hist., pp. 49-51.) 

“ Alexander neither groaned nor spoke a word, but in his heart conversed ~ 
with God. Attalus, stiting on the iron chair and being scorched, when the smell 
issued from him, said to the multitude in Latin, ‘ This indeed which ye do is to 
devour men, but we devour not our fellow-creatures, nor practice any other 
wickedness.’ Being asked ‘ What is the name of God, he answered, ‘God has 
not a name as men have.”’ (Miner, Ch. Hist., i., p. 204.) 


“But as regarded those who recanted, the tardy Imperial mercy which 
ordered their immediate liberation came too late. In prison the little group who 
had not been faithful unto death, had fallen under the influence of the brave 
confessors; the conduct of these stedfast ones in prison matched well with their 
behaviour in court. They even refused the title of confessors in their beautiful 
humility, deeming themselves unworthy of the high title of honour. In the 
striking words of the letter of the Church of Lyons, ‘They pleaded for all, 
they accused none, they absolved all, they bound none, they prayed for their 
bitter foes . . . they arrogated no superiority over the poor backsliders.’ 
The result of their conduct and loving advice was that scarcely one among those 
who had recanted was found who would accept the Emperor’s clemency; they 
well nigh all preferred rather to die with their brave companions.’”——(SPENCE, 
pzls!) 


“Haec Palmata vestis. This among the Romans was the triumphal robe, 
all over embroidered with palm branches in token of victory. A Christian then, 
says Tertullian, never thinks himself so fine, never so illustrious, as at the stake, 
with fire and faggot around him; he then is in his triumphal chariot going to 
Heaven in state. Eusebius tells us it was a most charming sight to behold the 
martyrs in prison, to see how their misery became them, how they adorned 
their fetters, and that they looked as captivating in chains as a bride in all her 
glories at the day of her marriage. So far were they of complaining of 
Providence, that they blessed God the more for the honour of suffering, and 
gave thanks to their judges for condemning them; so far from being ashamed 
of their bonds, that they gloried in them, and therefore we find that Babylas, 
the martyr, ordered the chains he wore in prison to be buried with him. 


“For in the Bishop of Sarum’s (Bp. Jewel) words, ‘I confess there is no 
piece of story I read with so much pleasure as the accounts that are given of 
these martyrs, for methinks they leave a fervour upon my mind which I meet 


with in no study, that of the Scriptures being only excepted.’ ” (Epitor’s Note 
To TERTULLIAN’s APOL., p. 141.) 
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TWO MARTYR—CHURCH ERAS. 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHURCH UNDER 
SEPTIMIUS SEVERUS. 


“In a.p. 202 the Emperor issued an 
edict forbidding, under severe penal- 
ties, conversion either to Judaism or 
to Christainity. The blow seems to 
have fallen most heavily upon Egypt 
and Africa. A little earlier, indeed, 
in the year 200, some Christians suf- 
fered martyrdom in the latter pro- 
vince. They belonged to the city of 
Scillita, in Numidia. When they 
were brought before the pro-consul, 
he said to them, ‘You may obtain 
pardon if you will sincerely return to 
the gods.’ One of them, Speratus, 
replied, ‘We have injured no man; 
we have spoken ill of no man: for all 
the evil you have brought upon us we 
have only thanked you. We give 
_praise to our true Lord and King for 
all His dispensations. The pro- 
consul replied, ‘We also are pious; 
we swear by the genius of our Lord 
the Emperor, and we pray for his wel- 
fare, as you must do! To which 
Speratus answered, ‘I know of no 
genius of the ruler of this eaith; but 
I serve my God in Heaven, whom no 
man hath seen or can see. I have 
never failed to pay the taxes on all 
that I purchased, for I acknowledge 
the Emperor as my ruler; but I can 
‘ worship none but my Lord, the King 
of Kings, the Lord of All. Being 
brought up again the next day, and 
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GENERAL PAPAL PERSECUTION OF THE 
BOHEMIANS AND WALDENSIANS, 


THe Prison ScENE. 


ADy 9202 pet 1260. years 


A.D. 1462. 

“More early in the half-century 
(1450-1464) and on a scale of magni- 
tude such as to force the world’s at- 
tention to them, anti-heretical crusades 
had been proclaimed and carried on. 
The Bohemians and Waldenses were 
the victims. Against the former Paul 
II. urged the Crusade. Elected Pope 
himself in the year 1464, because as a 
Venetian he seemed the fittest of the 
Cardinals to direct the energies of 
Christendom against its dread foe, the 
Turks, he actually diverted the Hun- 
garian king from warring against 
them, to warring against these 
Bohemian Hussites; and promised 
him the crown of Bohemia as his 
guerdon. Fiercely, but in this case 
vainly, the war raged seven years. 
Then the old policy was resorted to, 
to conquer by dividing. The Calix- 
tines, the less decided and spiritual 
of the dissentients, were incited 
against the Taborites, the more spir- 
itual from the remnant of which latter 
there had already, indeed, since the 
year 1457, sprung a distinct Church, 
under the name of Umited Brethren. 
And the civil persecution thus arising 
proved to this little remnant more 
bitter and more murderous than all 
they had suffered in common with the 
rest from external war.”—(ELLIOT, 
Horae, ii., p. 29.) 


THE UNVEILING. 


again examined, Speratus answered in 
the name of the rest, ‘We are all 
Christians; we will not depart from 
our faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Do with us as you please! They were 
condemned to be beheaded, and being 
brought to the place of execution, 
they fell on their knees and gave 
thanks to God.” 


“ About two years afterwards there 
took place at Carthage the memorable 
martyrdom of Perpetua and her com- 
panions. Six young catechumens, Re- 
vocatus and his fellow servant Feli- 
citas, Saturninus, Santurus, Secun- 
dulus and Vivia Perpetua, were seized 
and accused of being Christians. 


“When the day of their victory 
shone forth (thus the narrative con- 
tinues), the martyrs proceeded from 
the prison to the amphitheatre as if 
to an entertainment; Perpetua walk- 
ing last, with a placid countenance 
and the step of a matron of Christ, 
beloved of God, casting down her lus- 
trous eyes from the gaze of all! A 
custom still prevailed, which had come 
down from the time when human be- 
ings were offered in sacrifice, of attir- 
ing the victims in priestly garments. 
It was proposed to clothe the women 
among the confessors as priestesses of 
Ceres; but their free and Christian 
spirit protested against such a degra- 
dation; and the justice of their de- 
mand being acknowledged, they were 
led in attired as they had come. 


“The bloodthirsty people called for 


A.D. 1461. Meanwhile, the first per- 
secution of the Brethren had begun in 
deadly earnest. King George Podie- 


_ brad was furious. He issued an order 
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that all his subjects were to join either 
the Utraquist or the Roman Catholic 
Church. He issued another order that ~ 
all priests who conducted the Com- 
munion in the blasphemous manner of 
the Brethren should for this be put 
to death. The priest, old Michael, 
was cast into a dungeon; four leading 
Brethren were burned alive; the 
peaceful home in Kunwold was 
broken; and the Brethren fled to the 
woods and mountains. For two full 
years they lived the life of hunted 
deer in the forest. As the sentinel 
stars sat their watch in the sky, and 
the night winds kissed the pine trees, 
they read to each other the golden 
promise that where two or three were 
gathered together in His name He 
would be in the midst of them; and 
rejoiced that they, the chosen of God, 
had been called to suffer for the Truth 
and the Church that was yet to be.” 
—(Houtton, Hist. of the Moravian 
Church, pp. 49-50.) 

PERSECUTIONS OF THE WALDENSES OF 

PIEDMONT. 

“In the war against the Waldenses 
of Piedmont, in the years 1477 and 
1488, by Popes Sixtus IV. and Inno- 
cent VIII., the same spirit presided. 
Having commented upon the heresies 
of the Vandois, Pope Innocent com- 
manded all archbishops, bishops, and 
vicars to obey his inquisitor, and en- 
gage the people to take up arms, with 
a view to so holy and necessary an 


THE COMPACTATA AND THE CUP. 


the confessors to be brought again 
into the midst of the arena, that they 
might feast their eyes with their dying 
agonies. Hearing the call, the mar- 
_ tyrs rose up of their own accord and 
stood where the people directed, and, 
having given each other the kiss of 
peace, all received the sword-thrust 
unmoved and in silence. 


“Thus they died; and the narrator 
of their last sufferings exclaims, ‘O 
most brave and blessed martyrs! O 
truly called and chosen to the glory of 
our Lord Jesus Christ.”-—( BACKHOUSE 
& Tytor, Early Ch. Hist., pp. 948-51.) 


AUGMENTING LIGHT 
OF THE CHURCH. 


POD P95 "1260 


“As the Churches were now re- 
flecting the light like splendid lumin- 
aries throughout the world, and the 
faith of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ was spreading so as to embrace 
‘ the whole human race, the malignant 
spirit of iniquity, as the enemy of all 
truth, and always the most violent 


extermination; granting indulgences 
to all that would make crusade against 
them, and authority to apply to their 
own use whatever property they might 
seize. It was then that 8,000 regular 
troops burst upon the valleys. And, 
had not a feeling of compunction 
visited the sovereign, Phillip of Savoy, 
the work of destruction would prob- 
ably have been complete. Then, too, 
was accomplished the actual extirpa- 


tion of the Christians of Val Louise 
in the High Dauphiny. 


‘ Having re- 
tired,’ says the historian, ‘into the 
caverns of the highest mountains, the 
French King’s lieutenant commanded 
a great quantity of wood to be laid 
at the entrance of those caverns, to 
burn or smoke them out. And some 
were slain in attempting to escape. 
Some threw themselves headlong on 
the rocks below. Some were smoth- 
ered. There were afterwards found 
within the caverns 400 infants stifled 
in the arms of their dead mothers. It 
is believed that 3,000 persons perished 
in all on that occasion, in the valley. 
—(Exutot, Horae ii., p. 29.) 


DEEPENING DARKNESS 
oF CHRISTENDOM. 


years = A.D. 1455. 
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“The period of about half a cen- 
tury that now lies before us to the 
epoch of the Reformation is at once 
glorified by the highest splendours of 
the Renaissance and darkened by the 
deep moral corruption, which had its 
climax in the characters of those who 
still claimed to be vicars of Christ and 


THE UNVEILING. 


enemy to the salvation of men, was 
now devising every species of mach- 
ination against the Church, as he had 
already armed himself against it by 
former persecutions. | When, how- 
ever, cut off from those, he then 
waged a war by other methods, in 
which he employed the agency of 
wicked impostors as certain aban- 
doned instruments and minions of de- 
struction. Intent upon every course, 
he instigated these insidious imposiers 
and deceivers, by assuming the same 
name with us (Christians), to lead 
those believers whom they happened 
to seduce to the depths of destruction, 
and by their presumption, also turn 
those that were ignorant of the Faith, 
from the path that led to the saving 
Truth of God. 

“But the splendour of the universal 
and only true Church constantly ad- 
vanced in greatness and glory, always 
the same in all matters under the same 
circumstances, and reflected its dig- 
nity, its sincerity, its freedom, the 
modesty and purity of its divine life 
and temper which it inculcates, to all 
nations, both Greeks and Barbarians.” 
—(Eusesius, Ecc. Hist., Bk. iv., c. 
vii.) 

CHURCH OF THE UNITED BRETHREY. 

“ About the year 1455, the Tabor- 
ites formed themselves into a distinct 
Church under the name of the United 
Brethren. The death of Podiebrad 
and the accession of the Polish prince, 
Vladislav, in 1471, brought them de- 
liverance from persecution. The quiet 
they now enjoyed was followed by an 
increase in the number of their con- 
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chief pastors of His flock; ‘ Quis 
custodiet ipsos custodes’? <A recent 
writer sums up in colours not blacker 
than the truth the characters of the 
Popes who are now to be passed in 
review: ‘the Papacy had descended 
to the lowest depths of infamy.’ The 
fiercely avaricious and cruel Paul II. 
(1464-1471) had been succeeded by 
Sixtus IV. (1471-1484), who was 
steeped in bloodshed and diabolic lust ; 
under Innocent VIII. (1484-1492) 
more contemptible and scarcely less 
guilty, the imperial city became once 
more the asylum of murderers and 
robbers; till finally, in Alexander VI. 
the Christian nations saw a monster, 
who excelled in depravity the most 
hated names of the Pagan Empire, 
seated on the throne of St. Peter.— 
(Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 215.) 

“Sixtus IV. is notorious in the 
annals of the Papacy for his out- 
rageous nepotism. Indeed we have 
now reached a point where the See of 
Rome, instead of being the centre of 
Latin Christianity, might almost seem 
to part company with any proper his- 
tory of the Christian Church. The 
Pope becomes a secular Italian prince, 
using his ecclesiastical dignity chiefly 
as a means of influence in the politics 
of the Peninsula and of Europe, and 
aiming to strengthen himself, as well 
as to gratify his relatives, called in 
general nephews, by making them the 
heads of great families, and even con- 
ferring on them principalities; so that 
a new power was raised up in rivalry 
with the Cardinals at Rome and with 
the nobles and States of Italy, 


DEEPENING DARKNESS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


gregation. Their lot was cast in evil 
days, but they knew the appointed 
years of darkness must be fulfilled. 
They remembered the words first 
uttered by Huss, and repeated by 
Jerome, that a century must revolve 
before the day should break. These 
were to the Taborites what the words 
of Joseph were to the tribes in the 
house of Bondage: ‘I die, and God 
will surely visit you and bring you 
out.’ The prediction kept alive their 
hopes in the night of their persecu- 
tion, and in the darkest hours their 
eyes were still turned towards the 
~ horizon, like men who watch for the 
morning. Year passed after year. 
The end of the century arrived: it 
found 200 churches of the ‘ United 
Brethren’ in Bohemia and Moravia. 
So goodly was the remnant which, 
escaping the destructive fury of fire 
and sword, was permitted to see the 
dawning of that day which Huss had 
foretold.” 

“Of the Brethren who settled in 
the valley of Kunwald the greater 
number were country peasants and 
tradesmen of humble rank. But al- 
ready the noble and mighty were 
pressing in. From Neustadt 
in the North to Skutch in the South, 
and from Chlumle in the West to 
Kunwald in the East, they now lay 
thickly sprinkled, and in all the prin- 
cipal towns of that district, an area 
of nine hundred square miles, they 
‘were winning rich and influential 
members. In came the University 
dons; in came the Aldermen and 
Knights. In came, above all, a large 
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“Tn defiance of the usual ‘ capitu- 
lations,’ in which he had concurred 
before his election, Sixtus at once con- 
ferred the dignity of cardinal on two 
of his nephews, young men of humble 
origin, who, like himself, had become 
Franciscans, but speedily threw off all 
the restraints of their profession 
(December, 1471). One of them, 
Julian della Rovere, became famous 
under the name of Pope Julius II. 
The other, Peter Riario, took only two 
years to bring himself to ruin and the 
grave, at the age of 28, by his extra- 
vagance and debauchery (January, 
1474) ; when his brother Jerome suc- 
ceeded to the Pope’s still greater 
favour.—(IpeEM, p. 216.) 

“Innocent VIII. had lived so 
shamelessly before he mounted the 
Romish throne, that he had sixteen 
illegitimate children to make provision 
for — yet on the Papal throne he 
played the zealot against the Ger- 
mans, whom he accused of magic in 
his bull Summis, &c., also against the 
Hussites whom he well-nigh exter- 
minated.”—(MosHEI. ) 

“Tn the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, when all favourable preju- 
dices were worn away, those who oc- 
cupied the most conspicuous station 
in Europe disgraced their name by 
more notorious profligacy than could 
be paralleled in the darkest age that 
had preceded; and at the moment be- 
yond which this work is not carried, 
the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII, 
I must leave the pontifical throne in 
the possession of Alexander VI."— 
(Hatta, Middle Ages, ii., p. 261.) 


THE UNVEILING. 


colony of Waldenses who had immi- 
grated from the Margravate of Bran- 
denberg. Some settled at Fulneck, in 
Moravia, others at Landskron in 
Bohemia; and now, by their own re- 
quest they were admitted to the 
Brethren’s Church. 

“They were winning golden 
opinions on every hand; they were 
becoming known as the best men for 
positions of trust in the State; they 
were just the men to make the best 
magistrates and aldermen; and thus 
they were forced by their very virtues 
to play their part in the national life.” 
—(Hutton, Hist. of Moravian 
Church, p. 58.) 


THe Darxkest Hour. 

“They looked around them; error 
covered the earth; all societies needed 
to be purified, the Calixtines as well 
as the Romanists; ‘the evil was im- 
medicable!’ so they judged. 

“Were they alone of all the wit- 
nesses of ine truth left on the earth, 
or were there others, companions with 
them in the faith and patience of the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ? They sent 
messengers into various countries of 
Christendom, to enquire secretly and 
bring them word again. These mes- 
sengers returned to say that every- 
where DARKNESS COVERED 
THE FACE OF THE EARTH, but 
that nevertheless here and there, they 
had found isolated confessors of the 
truth, a few in this city and a few in 
that, the object like themselves of 
persecution; and that amid the moun- 
tains of the Alps was an ancient 
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“Hence the bishops of Rome 
reigned securely and free from ail 
fears; and they indulged all their lusts 
as freely as their innate depravity de- 
manded. Alexander VI., a monster 
of a man and inferior to none of the 
most abandoned tyrants of antiquity, 
marred the commencement of the cen- 
tury with his horrible crimes ana vil- 
lainies. He died suddenly (a.p. 1503) 
from poison, which he had prepared 
for others, if the common report is 
true; or from old age and sickness 
if others are to be believed. His suc- 
cessor, Pius III., died at the end of 
twenty-six days, and was followed by 
Julian della Rovere, under the name 
of Julius II., who obtained the pontifi- 
cate by fraud and _ bribery.”— 
(MosHEIM.) 

“In the persecution of their de- 
signs they (the Popes) did not scruple 
to mingle in the dark conspiracies of 
the age; to bless the arms of foreign 
potentates who came to lay waste their 
native country with fire and sword, 
and to wield the weapons with which 
they had hitherto struck down those 
who had transgressed some ordinance 
of the Church against an offending 
neighbour, who had taken a different 
side from themselves in the civil war- 
fare which desolated Italy. 

“His (Sixtus IV.) Bull of excom- 
munication against the Florentines for 
their vengeance against the murderers 
still glares in the eyes of posterity; of 
the murder in the Church there is not 
one word of abhorrence.” — (Pen- 
NINGTON, Epochs of the Papacy, p. 
240.) 


DEEPENING DARKNESS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


church, resting on the foundations of 
Scripture. This intelligence gave 
great joy to the Taborites; they 
opened a correspondence with these 
confessurs, and were much cheered by 
finding that this Alpine church agreed 
with their own in the articles of its 
creed, the form of its ordination, and 
the ceremonies of its worship.”— 
(Wyvutig, Hist. of Protsm., Bk. iit, 
2 rs.) 


“In the year 1499, the Bohemian 
witness Churches sent deputies to 
search throughout Europe for other 
Churches of kindred anti-papal feel- 
ing and profession; but that such had 
been the silencing effect of the cru- 
sades carried on just a little before 
against the Waldenses of France and 
Piedmont, that the deputies returned 
unsuccessful.”—(Exttiot, Horae, ii., 


p. 430.) 


“Soon after this the Bohemian 
United Brethren were themselves all 
but silenced; in part through a perse- 
cuting decree of the Diet and King 
Vladislas.”—(IvEm.) 


THE CUP FINALLY SUPPRESSED IN. BOHEMIA. 
Wald. 1OZc: 


“ And now the only question that could remain was, whether it might not 
be permitted that the national Utraquist ritual should be at least partially 
retained in the forms assigned to it by the Council of Basle. The Council and 
the governor himself (Prince Lichtenstein) were in favour of its being retained. 
They permitted the Communion to be solemnised once more with both the 
elements on Holy Thursday, in the year 1622; and voices were already heard 
among the people, crying out that this ancient usage of their fathers should 
not be interrupted, and that their privileges should not be wrested from them. 
But by no argument could the Nuncio (Carlo Caraffa, despatched as Nuncio 
to the Emperor by Pope Gregory XV.) be prevailed on to consent: he was 
inflexibly determined to maintain all the views of the Curia, knowing well that 
the Emperor would at length be brought to approve his decision. And he did in 
fact succeed in obtaining from him a declaration that his temporal government 
had not the right to interfere in religious affairs. Mass was thereupon every- 
where celebrated in the Roman ritual, exclusively in Latin, with the use of holy 
water and the invocation of saints. The sacrament under both forms was no 
longer to be thought of ; those who ventured to defend that celebration most boldly 
‘were thrown into prison; and, finally, the symbol of utraquism, the great 
chalice with the sword, at that time displayed in the Teyn Church, the sight 
of which would have kept alive old recollections, was taken over. On the 
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6th of July, a day which had previously always been held sacred in memory 
of John Huss, the churches were kept carefully closed. (Ranke, Hist. of the 
Popes, ii., p. 227). 


THE INQUISITION. 


“ Although the Crusades, as hitherto waged were now ended, they con- 
tinued under the more dreadful form of the Inquisition. We say more dreadful 
form, for not so terrible was the Crusaders’ sword as the Inquisition rack, and 
to die fighting in the open field or on the ramparts of the beleaguered city, was 
a fate less terrible than to expire amid prolonged and excruciating tortures in 
the dungeons of the ‘ Holy Office.’ The tempests of the Crusades (the Papal 
crusades against heretics), however terrible, had yet their intermissions; they 
burst, passed away, and left a breathing-space between their explosions. Not 
so the Inquisition. It worked on and on, day and night, century after century, 
with a regularity that was appalling. With steady march it extended its area, 
till at last it embraced almost all the countries of Europe, and kept piling up 
its dead year by year, in ever larger and ghastlier heaps. 

“These awful tragedies were the sole and deliberate acts of the Church of 
Rome. She planned them in solemn council, she enunciated them in dogma and 
canon, and in executing them she claimed to act as the viceregent of Heaven, 
who had power to save or to destroy nations. Never can that Church be in fairer 
circumstances than she was then for displaying her true genius, and showing 
what she holds to be her real rights. She was in the noon of her power ; she 
was free from all coercion whether of force or of fear; she could afford to 
be magnanimous and tolerant were it possible she ever could be so; yet the 
sword was the only argument she condescended to employ : she blew the trumpet 
of Vengeance!” (Wyte, Hist. of Protsm. i., pp. 45-46.) 


REFORM OF THE “HOLY” INQUISITION. 


“Once more, it was in 1478, that that Reform, as it was called, of the 
Inquisition took place, the Pope and King of Spain combining in the arrange- 
ment, whereby it was rendered an instrument of persecution and murder far 
more perfect than before. In the first year alone 2,000 were burnt as victims. 
These furnished to its prelibation of blood: each year others followed. It is 
Llorente’s computation from official documents, that from its reorganisation to 
the commencement of the Reformation in 1517, there were 13,000 persons burnt 
by it for heresy, besides 8,700 burnt in effigy, and 169,000 condemned to pen- 
ances. What it was prepared to do, with the torture and the stake, on the 
outbreak of the Reformation, who know not?” (Extiot, Horae, ii., pp. 29-30). 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE INQUISITION. 
(Lorp Acton.) 

“An Anglican (he is referring to Canon Liddon) who views with satisfac- 
tion, with admiration, the moral character and spiritual condition of an ultra- 
montane priest, appears to me to have got over the principal obstacle on the 
way to Rome—the moral obstacle. The moral obstacle, to put it compendiously, 
is the Inquisition. The Inquisition is precisely the work of the Popes. It 
stands out from all those things in which they co-operated, followed or assented 
to, as the distinctive feature of Papal Rome. It was set up, renewed and per- 
fected by a long series of acts emanating from the supreme authority in the 
Church. No other institution, nor doctrine, no ceremony is so distinctly the 
individual creation of the Papacy, except the Dispensing power. It is the prin- 
cipal thing with which the Papacy is identified, and by which it must be judged. 
The principle of the Inquisition is the Pope’s sovereign power over life or death. 
Whoever disobeys him should be tried, tortured, and burnt. If that cannot be 
done, formalities may be dispensed with and the culprit may be killed like 
an outlaw. 

“That is to say, the principle of the Inquisition is murderous, and a man’s 
opinion of the Papacy is regulated and determined by his opinion about religious 
assassination. 

“Tf he honestly looks on it as an abomination, he can only accept the 
Primacy with a drawback, with precaution, suspicion, and aversion for its acts. 

“Tf he accepts the Primacy with confidence, admiration, unconditional 
obedience, he must have made terms with murder. 

“ Therefore the most awful imputation in the catalogue of crime, according 
to the measure of their knowledge and their zeal, rests upon those whom we 
call Ultra-Montanes. The controversy, primarily, is not about problems of 
theology ; it is not about the spiritual state of man’s soul. Who is the defender, 
the promoter, the accomplice of murder? Every limitation of Papal credit and 
authority, which effectually dissociates itself from that reproach, which breaks 
off its solidarity with assassins and washes away the guilt of blood, will solve 
most other problems. At least, it is enough for my present purpose to say 
that blot is so large and foul that it precedes and eclipses the rest and claims 
the first attention.” (The Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone, pp. 
185-186. London: George Allen, 1884.) 

“ PICTURES FROM ITALY.” 
(Charles Dickens.) 

“A few steps brought us to the dungeons (of the Papal palace at Avignon), 
in which the prisoners of the Inquisition were confined for forty-eight hours 
after their capture without food or drink, that their constancy might be 
shaken even before they were confronted with their gloomy judges. 
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The day has not got in there yet. They are still small cells shut in by four 
unyielding, close, hard walls; still profoundly dark; still massively doored and 
fastened, as of old. . . . On, into a vaulted chamber, now used as a store- 
room: once the chapel of the Holy Office.» The place where the tribunal sat 
was plain. The platform might have been removed but yesterday. Conceive 
the parable of the Good Samaritan having been painted on the wall of one of 
these Inquisition chambers! But it was, and may be traced there yet. 
- “High up in the jealous walls are niches where the faltering replies of the 
accused were heard and noted down. Many of them had been brought out of 
the very cell we have just looked into. . . . We had trodden in their very 
footsteps. . . . Then, into a room adjoining—a rugged room, with a funnel- 
shaped, contracting roof, open at the top to the bright day. . . . The 
chamber of Torture! And the roof was made of that shape to stifle the victims’ 
cries! . . . There the furnace was: there they made the irons red-hot. 
Those holes supported the sharp stake on which the tortured persons hung poised 
—dangling with their whole weight from the roof. . . . A cold air, laden 
with an earthy smell, falls upon the face. It comes from a trap-door in the 
wall. One looks in. Downward to the bottom, upward to the top of a steep, 
dark, lofty tower; very dismal, very dark, very cold. The executioner of the 
Inquisition flung those who were past all further torturing down here. 

“ Again into the Chapel of the Holy Office. . . . A little trap-door in 
the floor. . . . Behold the oubliettes of the Inquisition! Subterranean 
frightful, black, terrible, deadly! . . . My blood ran cold as I looked down 
into the vaults where these forgotten creatures, with recollections of the world 
outside—of wives, friends, children, brothers—starved to death, and made the 
stones ring with their unavailing groans. But the thrill I felt on seeing the 
accursed wall below decayed and broken through, and the sun shining in through 
its gaping wounds, was like a sense of victory and triumph.” (Extract from 
The Doctrine of Retribution, Bampton Lectures, 1875, 3rd edition. WILLIAM 
Jackson, M.A., F.S.A., F.R.A.S., pp. 69-70.) 

“The terrible licentiousness, luxury and worldly pomp of the Papal Court 
at Avignon, especially during the Pontificate of Clement VI. (1342-1352), were 
also causes of the decline of the Papacy. The illustrious Petrarch, ‘the Italian 
songster of Laura and love,’ who was for a time residing at Avignon, has given 
us the following description of it in his letters called ‘The Mysteries.’ ‘ All 
that they say of Assyrian and Egyptian Babylon, of the four Labyrinths, of the 
Avernian and Tartanian lakes, is nothing in comparison to this hell. All that is 
vile and execrable is assembled in this place. Gold is the only means of 
escaping from this labyrinth. . . . Here reign the successors of poor 
fishermen who have forgotten their origin. They march, covered with gold and 
purple, proud of the spoils of princes and peoples. Instead of those little boats 
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in which they gained their living on the Lake of Gennesaret, they inhabit superb 
palaces. . . . To the most simple repasts have succeeded the most sumptuous 
feasts; and where the Apostles went on foot, covered only with sandals, are 
now seen insolent satraps, mounted on horses ornamented with gold, and champ- 
ing golden bits. He has elsewhere expressed the greatest horror of the abomina- 
tions which filled ‘the New Babylon of the West.’”’ (PEnnincTON, Epochs of 
the Papacy, p. 200.) 

“There is a strong mental xafapouw—a very real purification of the soul 
gained by contemplating terrible dilemmas of Right and Wrong . . . such 
dark things which underlie this life of ours, yet are seldom apparent on the 
surface of its much-concealing stream.” (The Doctrine of Retribution, p. 68.) 


SIXTH GENERAL PERSECUTION OF THE RODERICK Borctia. 
CHURCH UNDER MAXIMINUS. Pork ALEXANDER VI. 
A.D, 235-238. A.D. 1492-1503. 

“The savage Thracian usurper “The first century bears stamped 
Maximin, who had slain Alexander upon it an infernal impress, and 
Severus, an emperor peculiarly which belongs to it only; the era of 
friendly to the Christians, fearing lest the Borgias alone sustains a compari- 
the latter should avenge the death of son to it in infamy.” — (RENAN, 
their patrons, ordered their bishops, Mélanges, p. 167.) 
and particularly those whom he knew “ He may not improperly be called 
to have been the friends and intimates the® Nero’ of otheimPopes2— 
of Alexander, to be seized and put (MosHEIM.) 
to death.” —(MosHEIM, Cent. iit., c. 2) “ Of all the Popes that ever donned 

me he 45, the tiara, Alexander VI. is said to 

“ By the execution of several of his have presented the most successful 
benefactors, Maximin published in image of the devil (Tarne.) He was 
characters of blood, the indelible his- the father of the prince of poisoners, 
tory of his baseness and ingratitude.” Cesar Borgia; he was greedy, im- 
(GiBBoN, i., p. 172.) moral, fond of ease and pleasure; he 

was even said to be a poisoner him- 
self. 215s ain, hisy zeal. stor sthe 

“ But the tyrants’ reign lasted only Catholic cause he took stern measures 
three years, in which time it must be against the Church of the Brethren. 
confessed that the rest of the world He heard that the number of the 
had tasted of his ferocity as much as Brethren now was over 100,000. He 
the Christians had. His persecutions resolved to crush them to powder. He 

’ of them was local; but his cruelty to sent an agent, the Dominicain, Henry 
mankind in general seemed to have Institoris, as a censor of the press. As 
no limits.” —(MILNER.) soon as Institoris arrived on the scene, 
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A.D. 238 + 1260 years 


“Maximin seems to have been 
moved in his rage against the Church 
chiefly by hatred of his predecessor. 
His acts were directed at first only 
against the heads of the Churches. 
Origen, as a friend of Julia Mammea, 
was marked as a victim and had to flee 
from Cesarea. Anti-Christian fury, 
however, once let loose, did not 
readily confine itself within limits, and 
the Church suffered severely in differ- 
ent places, especially in Cappadocia 
and Pontus, where destructive earth- 
quakes had awakened the passions of 
the populace. A beautiful work of 
Origen on Martyrdom relates to this 
persecution—(D’Orr, Hist. Littre. of 
the Early Church, p. 102.) 
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he heard, to his horror, that most of 
the Brethren could read; and there- 
upon he informed the Pope that they 
had learned this art from the devil! 
Hunt out and destroy these shameless 
vagabonds,”’ wrote Dr. Augustus 
Kasebrot to King Uladislaus, “they . 
are not even good enough to be burnt 
at the stake.’—(Hurron, History of 
the Bohemian Church, p. 64.) 


A.D. 1498. 


Savanarolo, Dominican monk Prior 
of St. Mark’s, Florence, was excom- 
municated, strangled, and burnt by 
command of this Pope. 

“The condemned Fra Gioralamo 
Savanarolo, Fra Domenico da Perseia, 
and Fra Silvestro Maraffi, issued from 
the Pallazza Vecchia, advanced along 
the platform and stood before the 
Bishop of Pagagliotti, the Papal 
nuncio. The bishop rose, took Sav- 
anarolo’s hand, and in trembling 
tones, not daring to meet the unfalter- 
ing gaze of the monk, he pronounced 
the ritual of degradation.” 

“In the preliminary ceremony of 
degradation the officiating bishop, who 
had formerly been a friar of St. 
Mark’s, was so agitated that he mis- 
read the formula: ‘I separate thee 
from the Church triumphant.’ 
Savanarola calmly corrected him: 
“From the militant, not from the 
triumphant, for that is not thine to 
do’: in those few words rebuking the 
whole usurpation of the binding and 
loosing.” — (Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii. p. 
231.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


PAPAL WAR ON CHURCH COUNCILS. 





PAPAL WAR ON CHURCH COUNCILS. 


PAPAL’ WAR’ON CHURCH’ COUNCILS 
THROUGHOUT THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


From the decree of the Council of Constance which embodied the inherent 
constitutional rights and powers of self-government within the Church, expressed 
through Church Councils, lawfully assembled, to the decisions of which the 
Popes of Rome were themselves subject, dates the beginning of an internecine 
war between the Popes and the Hierarchy, which extends throughout the fifteenth 
century. Interrupted for a time by the Papal struggle with the Reformation, 
the conflict, renewed at the Council of Trent, continued for three hundred years, 
when its final word was spoken in the decree of Papal Infallibility in the Council 
of the Vatican, 1870. 

When, at Constance, the Council, before securing the main object for which 
it had been assembled, namely, the reform of the Church in its head and 
members, proceeded first to elect a Pope (Martin V.) in place of John XXIIL., 
deposed, it stultified itself and the lost position was never again recovered. 
CELA ALS} : 

“The Council,” writes Milman, “saw its fatal error. They were at the 

Pope’s mercy. Their only hope that his magnanimity and gratitude or his zeal 
for religion might prevail over his jealous care of his supremacy, that precious 
trust which: had been handed down by so many generations of Popes, the 
unlimited Vice-regency of God.” (Mizman, Lat. Chrisin., viii. p. 315.) 
_ The internal struggle for mastery of the dual powers—the Papacy and the 
Hierarchy—through Church Councils, continued from Council to Council during 
the fifteenth century and into the sixteenth, until, at Trent, the “ new soldiery ”— 
- the novice order of the Society of Jesus—sent up its forces to the aid of the 
Popes and secured the final defeat of all constitutional conditions in the Papal 
system. In the Vatican Council, 300 years after Trent, by the decree of a 
personal infallibility attached to his office, they (the Jesuits) raised the Pope 
to a supreme dictatorship, not merely as Lord of secular Princes, but also as 
the sole fount and oracle of doctrine to the Church. This the chapters that 
follow will evidence. (H. W. L.) 


AT THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE (1414-1418). 


THE CHURCH COUNCILS. THE POPES. 
THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE DECREES INDICTMENT OF PorE JoHn XXIII. By 
SuPREME AUTHORITY AND POWER IN THE COUNCIL. 


THE CHURCH TO CHURCH COUNCILS, TO 
WHICH POPES ARE SUBJECT. 


“While the Pope (John XXIII.) “The Emperor (Sigismund) did not 
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was assigning to others their place in 
heaven (by his canonisation of St. 
Bridget) his own place on earth had 
become suddenly insecure. Proceed- 
ings were commenced in the Council 
which were meant to pave the way for 
John’s dethronement. In the fourth 
and fifth sessions it was solemnly de- 
creed that a General Council is supe- 
rior to the Pope. Thus ran the de- 
cree :— 


“A SYNOD CONGREGATE IN 
THE HOLY GHOST, MAKING A 
GENERAL COUNCIL, REPRE- 
SENTING THE WHOLE CATHO- 
LIC CHURCH HERE MILITANT 
HATH POWER OF CHRIST IM- 
MEDIATELY, TO WHICH 
POWER EVERY PERSON, OF 
WHAT STATE OR DIGNITY SO- 
EVER HE BE, YEA, BEING THE 
POPE HIMSELF, OUGHT TO BE 
OBEDIENT IN ALL SUCH 
THINGS AS CONCERN THE 
GENERAL REFORMATION OF 
THE CHURCH, AS WELL IN 
THE HEAD AS IN THE MEM- 
BERSS 


“The Council in this decree asserted 
its absolute and supreme authority and 
affirmed the subjection of the Pope in 
matters of faith as well as manners 
to its judgment.” — (WYLIE, i., p. 
149.) 

“The Cardinal D’Ailly at length 
summed up the whole in the fatal sen- 
tence: The Universal Church, repre- 
sented by a General Council, has full 
power to depose even a lawful Pontiff 
of blameless character, if it be neces- 
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reach Constance until Christmas Eve. 
The Pope signalised the event by 
singing a Pontifical Mass, the Em-~ 
peror assisting, attired in dalmatic in 
his character as deacon, and reading 
the Gospel. 


“There came an edict from Cesar 
Augustus that all the world should be 
taxed, &c.” The ceremony was ended 
by John XXIII. presenting a sword 
to Sigismund, with an exhortation tu 
the man into whose hand he put it to 
make vigorous use of it against the 
enemies of the Church.”—(WYLIE, 
p. 148.) 


“These matters despatched, or, 
rather, while they were in course oi 
being so, the Council entered upon the 
weightier affair of Pope John XXIII 
Universally odious, the Pope’s depo- 
sition had been resolved on before- 
hand by the Emperor and the great 
majority of the members. At a secret 
sitting a terrible indictment was tabled 
against him. ‘It contained,’ says his 
secretary, ‘Thierry de Niem, all the 
mortal sins, and a multitude of others 
not fit to be named! ‘More than 
forty-three most grievous and heinous 
crimes,’ says Fox, ‘ were objected and 
proved against him, as that he had 
hired Marcellus Permensis, a physi- 
cian, to poison Alexander V., his pre- 
decessor. Further, that he was a 
heretic, a Simoniac, a liar, a hypo- 
crite, a murderer, an enchanter, a 
dice-player, and an adulterer; and 
finally, what crime was it that he was 
not infected with! ”’—(IpeEm, p. 151.) 


The crimés proven against Pope 
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sary for the welfare of the Church.” 
—(MILMavy.) 

“ The case of the other two (Schis- 
matic) Popes (after that of John 
XXIII.) was simpler, and more easily 
disposed of. They had already been 
condemned by the earlier Council of 
Pisa, which had put forth an earlier 
assertion than the Council of Con- 
stance of the supremacy of a Council, 
and its right to deal with heretical and 
simonical Popes. Angelus Corario, 
Gregory XII., voluntarily sent in his 
resignation ; and Peter de Lune, Bene- 
dict XIII., was deposed; and Otta de 
Colonna, being unanimously elected 
by the Cardinals, ruled the Church 
under title of Martin V.” 


ELEcTION OF A NEW Pope BY THE 
CouncIL. 

The hard-wrung consent of the 
Emperor was given on the last day of 
September. 

On the 30th of October (at its For- 
. tieth Session) the Council made its 
last effort for independent life. It de- 
clared that it was not to be dissolved 
till the Pope had granted reform. On 
the 11th of November, an Italian, a 
Roman, a noble of the house of 
Colonna, had united the suffrages ; the 
Cardinal Colonna, elected on St. Mar- 
tin’s day, took the name of Martin V. 
The election of the Pope woke the 
whole Council to a paroxysm of joy. 
He was at once invested with the 
Papal robes, and placed on the altar, 
’ where eager throngs hasted to kiss his 
feet. The emperor prostrated himself 
before the Pontiff, and paid that act 
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John in the Council of Constance may 
be seen in its records. The list fills 
fourteen long- closely-printed columns 
in the pages of Hardouin. History 
contains no more terrible assemblage 
of vices, and it exhibits no blacker 
character than that of the inculpated 
Pontiff. 

In the Barberini collection the crime 
of poisoning his predecessor and other 
foul deeds not fit here to be men- 
tioned, are charged against him.”— 
(HaRDUIN, viii., pp. 343-360.) 


THe Counci, DEFEATED. 

“ Yet in his first act Martin might 
seem to throw off his moderation, and 
to declare hastily and imperiously his 
determination to maintain all the exist- 
ing abuses. The Papal Chancery had 
been the object of the longest, loudest, 
and most just clamour. The day after 
the election, the Pope published a brief 
confirming all the regulations estab- 
lished by his predecessors, even John 
XXITI. All the old grievances, 
Reservations, Expectancies, WVac- 
ancies, Confirmations of Bishops, 
Dispensations, Exemptions, Com- 
mendams, Annates, Tenths, Indul- 
gencies, might seem to be adopted as 
the irrepealable law of the Church. 
The form was not less dictatorial than 
the substance of the decree. It was an 
act of the Pope, not of the Council. 
It was throughout the Pope who 
enacted and ordained it. It was the 
absolute resumption of the whole 
power of reformation, so far at least, 
as the Papal Court, into his own 
hands. Whatever he might hereafter 
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of reverential homage.’—(MILMaN, concede to the Church in general, or 
Vili lee p-o1 1) to the separate nations of Christen- 

“But the right of the Council to dom, was a boon on his part, not a 
reform the Church in its head as well right on theirs. Did the secret of 
as its members, to impose restrictions this bold measure really lurk in this 
on the all-enacting, all-abrogating, all- —that it appeared to be and was re- 


self-executing power of the Popedom, ceived as A DECLARATION 
this right, which there can be no doubt AGAINST PALE REFORMS — 


was asserted by the Council, remained (Mirman, Latin Christnty, viil., p. 
a barren, abstract proposition, to be 313:) 

again asserted, but asserted in vain in 

the Council of Basle.” — (Mirman, 


Lat. Christnty., viii., p. 320.) 


Pope Martin quickly resumed all the unrevoked authority which the Christian 
world had yielded to Innocent III., or even to Boniface VIII. No single canon 
not one of the Extravagants of Boniface, not even one of the Clementine 
Decretals, was annulled; every precedent remained in force. The Concordats 
granted by the will of the Pope, feeble guarantees as they were for the liberty 
of national churches, or against abuses, might be abrogated or fall into desuetude. 
Of what force were they against what was averred to be the ancient, immemorial, 
irrevocable privileges of the Roman See? (IpeM, viii., p. 311). 


“ Martin had shown his resolve to abate nothing of the supremacy of Rome; 
and he hoped to set aside the question of reform by the grander idea of reuniting 
Christendom under his obedience.’”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist.) 

THE WAR OF CHURCH COUNCILS AND POPES CONTINUED. 


THE COUNCIL OF BASLE, A.D. 1431-1449. 


THE COUNCIL. Martin V. died February 20th, 
The opening of the Council of Basle 1431. On March 3rd the election fell 
under John of Polemar and John of on Cardinal Gabriel Condolmieri, a 
Ragusa, delegates of the Cardinal Venetian, and nephew of Gregory 
Julian Cesarini. Without delay, with- XII., who took the name of Eugenius, 
out consideration, almost without. 1431-1447_—(Mimay, viii., 334.) 
consultation with the Cardinals, Cardinal Cesarini: “ Repairing to 
Eugenius (successor to Martin V.) Basle (September 9th), where but 
issued this decree, commanding the very few prelates were as yet assem- 
dissolution of the Council of Basle bled, he exerted himself by letters to 
and the assembly of another after two secure a fuller attendance, and ob- 
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years at Bologna.”—( M1 Man viii., p. 
347.) 

“Cardinal Nicolas Cusanus, a man 
of the highest reputation for learning 
in ancient letters and a wide range of 
practical experience, who attended the 
Council as Dean of St. Florius at 
Coblenz. Early in its sitting he pub- 
lished a work on ‘Catholic Agree- 
ment,’ which assailed the very founda- 
tions of the Papal Supremacy. He 
maintained that a General Council 
had supreme power in all things, 
above the Roman Pontiff. A 
Council might depose a Pope for 
other causes besides heresy. Infalli- 
bility was a grace promised to the 
whole Church, not to any one of its 
members. Besides these opinions on 
matters of principle, he ventured, as 
the result of. careful study, to declare 
the famous donation of Constantine 
apocryphal, as also perhaps (he adds) 
some other long and great writings, 
ascribed to St. Clement (the Pseudo- 
- Clementines) and Pope Anacletus, on 
which those rely, wholly or in part, 
who wish to exalt the Roman See 
above what is expedient or becoming 
for the Holy Church.”—(Stud. Ecc. 
Hist., ii., p. 174.) 

Under such leadership, the Council, 
at its Second Session (February 15th, 
1432) renewed the decrees of Con- 
stance, pronouncing a General Coun- 
cil to be above the Pope, and the Pope 
bound to obey it.” 

“The renewed prohibition of 
Eugenius, in the same month, was an- 
swered by Czsarini, who not only re- 
peated his exposure of the futility of 
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tained its authority to write a very 
conciliatory letter to the Bohemians 
(October 15th), which was forwarded 
by the Emperor (Supra, p. 133). In- 
dignant at such a concession, the Pope 
issued a Bull denouncing and annull- 
ing any treaty with heretics, and 
calling the faithful to a new Crusade, 
and sent the Legate a decree dissolv- 
ing the Council, and announcing the 
calling of another a year and a half 
later at Bologna—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., 


deep 72.) 


“The war had now broken out be- 
tween the Pope and the Council ; there 
was no middle ground ; everyone must 
choose his side.” 


February, 1440: “Thus, then the 
Pope and Council sat at first in dis- 
guise, before long in open, oppug- 
nancy, but their hostility was confined 
to Declarations and Acts which 
neither could maintain but by words. 
Each asserted his prerogative to the 
utmost; the Council its own Suprem- 
acy over all Christendom, including 
the Pope—its function was to reform 
the Church in its head and members; 
the Pope averred that the Council sat 
only by his permission, derived from 
him its limited authority, was guilty 
of ecclesiastical treason by any inva- 
sion of the all-comprehending Papal 
Supremacy.—(MItMav, viii., 363.) 


The ostensible and paramount pur- 
pose of the Council of Basle was the 
Reform of the Clergy. From all 
quarters the solemn admonitions, the 
grave expostulations of the more de- 
vout and rigid, the bitter satire of the 
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the reasons given but maintained that 
the authority of the Council was ce- 
rived from the same source as that of 
Martin V. and Eugenius himself, the 
decrees of Constance, against which 
the Pope had no right to dissolve the 
Council. 

“While humbly beseeching the 
Pope not to dissolve the Council, they 
summoned him and the Cardinals to 
attend it within three months (April 
29th) ; affirmed their right, in case of 
the death of Eugenius, to elect his 
Successor (July 12th); and at length, 
after fruitless negotiations with the 
Papal Legates, they proceeded to de- 
clare the Pope and seventeen Car- 
dinals contumacious for non-attend- 
ance (September 6th). This bold 
attitude attracted larger numbers to 
the assembly, which Eugenius de- 
nounced as a Synagogue of Satan. 
“Tt is marvellous but true,” writes 
the most famous actor in a later stage 
of the proceedings, that the prohibi- 
tion of the Pope drew more than the 
invitation of the Council. Even the 
Cardinals slunk away from Rome to 
Basle, till only four remained with 
Eugenius.”—(IpEM, pp. 174-5.) 

“ The feud was growing more vio- 
lent and irreconcilable. The Council 
issued their monition to the Pope and 
to the Cardinals to appear before them 
at Basle within sixty days, and an- 
swer for their acts. They annulled 
the creation of Cardinals. At the 
expiration of sixty days they solemnly 
declared the Pope contumacious. He 
had promulgated his Bull for the 
Council of Ferrara, That Bull they 
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wits of the day, the denunciations of 
the enemies of the clergy had been 
deepening since the Council of Con- 
stance had eluded this perilous ques- 
tion. Still there was no thought of a 
religious revolution; a revolution in 
the modern phrase strictly conserva- 
tive, was its utmost aim. Its highest 
ambition was to reduce the arbitrary 
autocracy of the Pope to a constitu- 
tional monarchy, in order _ to 
strengthen not to overthrow that 
monarchy. The Pope was to take a 
solemn oath on his inauguration to re- 
spect certain rights and liberties of 
the Church; the College of Cardinals 
was to be restricted to a certain num- 
ber, but they were to be the standing 
Council, in some degree an authori- 
tative Council, to the Pope; the Sen- 
ate of the Church. Yet the reform of 
the hierarchy must begin with the 
Head. The immoderate taxation of 
the Roman Court; the Annates and 
other charges; the usurpations of the 
Popes as to the promotions to the 
richer benefices, lay at the root of 
many of the abuses. The axe must 
strike boldly and relentlessly at the 
heart of the evil. Here began the 
open, obstinate, irreconcilable colli- 
sion. The Council on these points 
would not yield, the Pope would not 
for a moment relax his grasp. 
Against each usurpation, as he de- 
clared it, on the inextinguishable rights 
of the successors of St. Peter, so 
soon as the decree reached him, he 
protested with the most uncompromis- 
ing haughtiness. Papal power had 
never been advanced in more undis- 
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declared void and of none effect. 
After some delay they proceeded to 
the suspension of the Pope. Other 
resolutions passed, limiting appeals to 
the Roman See, abolishing expecta- 
tives, gradually unfolding and ex- 
panding their views of Church re- 
formation.—(MItMaN viii., p. 370.) 


“At length Eugenius IV. was com- 
pelled to yield. Already before the 
Emperor’s coronation he had ad- 
mitted, in a limited way, the legiti- 
macy of the Council. But at 
length, after more than two years of 
strife and negotiation, the Council of 
Basle was declared a lawful Ecumenic 
Council from its commencement. 
The Bull of Dissolution was abso- 
lutely revoked. (December 15th, 
1433) Sigismund had the satisfaction, 
before he left Basle, to see the Coun- 
cil established and to take his place 
as its head.”—(Jbid, p. 356.) 

“Tt was but a hollow reconcilia- 


_ tion.” 


JENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI 
AS SECRETARY OF THE COUNCIL. 


CHURCH COUNCILS. 


guised or peremptory language. In 
the Pope was the absolute right of 
conferring all benefices; from him 
emanated all spiritual power; he was 
the Bishop of Bishops, the sole foun- 
tain, the arbiter, the dispenser, the 
distributor of ecclesiastical authority. 
SO WAS WAR FULLY DECLAR- 
ED BETWEEN THE POPE AND 
THE COUNCIL: Their utterly irre- 
concilable pretensions had come into 
direct conflict. The Council would 
limit the Pope; the Pope would bear 
no limitation.” 


“The Pope had appealed to Chris- 
tendom on his original inherent irre- 
sponsible autocracy, even before the 
affair of the reconciliation of the 
Greek Church, now become more 
urgent, gave him a special pretext for 
evoking the Council to some city in 
Italy. This act was in truth the dis- 
solution of the Council of Basle.”— 
(Ipem, pp. 363-5.) 


JENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI 
As Pore Pius II. 


“Less conspicuous as yet, but destined to a fame much more lasting was 
the versatile Italian ZENEAS SYLVIUS PICCOLOMINI, ‘the most elegant 
writer of Latin, the historian of the Council—at one time its ruling authority, 
at another its most dangerous, because secret foe.’ A very microcosm of Rome, 
in all the stages of its history, is suggested by the scion of a noble but reduced 
Italian House, named after the refugee from Troy and his great-grandson, the 
third King of Alba, beginning life as an adventurer and votary of pleasure, and, 
after taking part in a bitter conflict with the Papal See, labouring to revive its 
loftiest traditions in his own person, and dying in the odour of sanctity.” (Stud. 
Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 179.) 
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“None, so long as he was in the 
service of the Council, and the Coun- 
cil in the ascendant, so bold, so loyal 
a partisan, or with such lofty concep- 
tions of the superiority of the Council 
over the Pope, as Atneas Piccolomini. 
A historian of the Council, he asserts 
its plenary authority. Throughout 
the history he is undisguisedly, inflex- 
ibly, hostile to Eugenius IV. He sums 
up with great force and clearness irre- 
fragably as he asserts to his own 
mind, irrefragably it should be to the 
reason of men, the whole argument 
for the supremacy of the Council over 
the Pope. Words are wanting to ex- 
press his admiration of the President 
of the Council, the Archbishop of 
Arles; his opponents are secret or 
timid traitors to the highest Church 
principles. Eugenius IV. sinks to 
plain Gabriel Candolmieri. He re- 
proaches the Pope with perfidy, as 
seeking either to dissolve Council or 
to deprive it of its liberty. He is 
severe against those who deserted the 
Council to join the Pope. Nicholas of 
Cusa, the Hercules of the Apostasy, 
is guilty of Schism. Thus he con- 
tinues to the end.” — (Mirman, Lat. 
Christny., viii., pp. 425-26.) 


THE CounciL DEPosEs THE PoPE AND 
Evects as ANTI-Pope FEttIx V. 
“Tn a letter to his friend, John of 

Segoira Eneas describes in rapturous 

terms the Coronation of Felix V., the 

gravity, majesty, ecclesiastical pro- 
priety of his demeanour: ‘the de- 
meanour of him who had been called 
of God to rule His Universal Church.’ 
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A.D. 1446. ‘“ Afneas arrived at his 
native Sienna. His kindred, proud no 
doubt of his position, crowded round 
him: They entreated him not to ven- 
ture to Rome. Eugenius was cruel, 
unforgetful of injuries, bound by 
neither pity nor conscience. A man 
so deeply committed in the affairs of 
the hostile Council might expect the 
worst. A®*neas boldly replied that the 
ambassador of the Emperor of Ger- 
many must be safe everywhere. He 
did not betray a more important secret 
that already he had obtained through 
two friendly Cardinals—Carvajal and 
Landriano — pardon for all he had 
done at Basle. 

“In a letter to Gaspar Schlick, the 
Chancellor, the Italian (A®neas) open 
his whole mind. He does not attempt, 
to conceal his own falsehood; he jus- 
tifies. it as of necessity. Where all are 
false we must be false too. We 
must take men as they are! 
He adduces as authority for this 
insincerity (I hardly venture to 
record this) what he dares to call 
‘a departure from truth in Him who 
was all truth.’ This letter embraces 
the whole comprehensive and compli- 
cated range of Imperial policies, 
Austria, Bohemia, Hungary. 


“Let the temporal Sovereigns hold 
their Congress, even against the will 
of the Clergy, union will ensue. He 
will be the undoubted Pope to whom 
all the sovereigns render obedience. 
I see none of the clergy who will 
suffer martyrdom in either cause. We 
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Fifty thousand spectators rejoiced, 
some wept for joy. Eneas does not 
forget the tiara worth 30,000 pieces 
of gold, the processions, the supper or 
dinner to 1,000 guests. He is as full 
and minute as a herald, manifest by 
triumphing in the ceremonial as equal- 
ling the magnificence, as well as imi- 
tating to the smallest point that of 
Rome.” 

The Anti-Pope was not ungrateful 
to his partisan, whose eloquent adula- 
tion published his fame and his vir- 
tues to still doubtful and vacillating 
Christendom.”—(IpEm, p. 429.) 

“Two years had hardly elapsed 
when Nicholas V. (1447-1455) (so 
well had A®neas Sylvius done his work 
in Germany) was sole and undisputed 
Pope. The Council of Basle, dis- 
owned, almost forgotten had dis- 
solved itself. Felix V. was again 
Amadeus of Savoy, in his peaceful re- 
treat at Ripaille. The Council had 
the wisdom to yield the Pope the 
- greater wisdom to admit the Council 
to an honourable capitulation. All the 
Papal censures against the Pope and 
the Council were annulled. So ended 
the last Anti-Pope, so closed the last 
Council which claimed co-equal autho- 
rity with the Pope.” 

“ Basle saw the last Council which 
could pretend to the title of Cicu- 
menic; that of Trent 1545-1563 was a 
Council of Papal Christendom. All 
that had severed itself from Latin 
_ Christianity, part which was still in 
union, stood aloof from an assembly 
chiefly gathered from two nations, 
Spain and Italy.”—(IveEM, p. 451.) 
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have all the same faith as our rulers; 
if they worshipped idols, we should 
likewise worship them. If the secular 
power urged it, we should deny not 
only the Pope but Christ Himself. 
Charity is cold, faith is dead; we all 
long for peace, whether through 
another Council or a Congress of 
Princes, I care not.”’—(Muitmany, Lat. 
Christny., viii., pp. 435-37.) 


“A few men of more consummate 
ability had sat on the throne of St. 
Peter; few men more disposed to 
maintain the Papal power to the 
height of its supremacy. HE 
BOLDLY, UNRESERVEDLY, AB- 
SOLUTELY CONDEMNED THE 
HERETICAL TENETS OF 
JENEAS SYLVIUS.’ He reproach- 
ed the King of France for the auda- 
cious Pragmatic Sanction: it was not 
less sacrilegious, not less impious than 
the decrees of the Council of Basle V 


“Tn his ‘Bull of Retraction’ ad- 
dressed to the University of Cologne, 
printed in his works, and in Harduin 
IV., 1448, he lays down strange prin- 
ciples as to the authority of the 
Papacy, and says: ‘Believe an old 
man rather than a young one; reject 
7Eneas, receive Pius.’ ” 


THE UNVEILING. 


THE PRAGMATIC SANCTION. 
OPPOSED BY FRANCE TO THE. PAPACY. 


“On the Ist of May (1483 a.v.) the Gallican Hierarchy, at the summons 
of the King, assembled in a national Synod at Bourges. The Kings and the ~ 
clergy of France had seldom let pass an opportunity of declaring their own 
distinctive and almost exclusive independence of the Papal power. At the same 
time that they boasted their titles, as inherited from Pepin or Charlemagne as 
the defenders, protectors, conservators of the Holy See, it was with reservation 
of their own peculiar rights. They would leave the rest of the world prostrate 
at the Pope’s feet, they would even assist the Pope in compelling their prostra- 
tion; in France alone they would set limits to, and exercise, control over, that 
power. Even St. Louis, the author of the first Pragmatic sanction, in all other 
respects the meekest Catholic Christian, was still King of France. The King, or 
rather the King’s advisers. The Legists and the Councillors in the Parliament, 
said that it was an inestimable occasion for the extension or confirmation of the 
Royal prerogative. The clergy, though they had attended in no great numbers, 
were still in general adherents of the Council of Basle . . . At the great Synod of 
Bourges (a.D. 1438) the King proposed, the clergy eagerly adopted, the decrees of 
the Council. Yet, though they fully admitted the Assembly of Basle to be a legiti- 
mate CEcumenic Council, to which all Christians, the Pope himself, owed sub- 
mission, they virtually placed themselves above Pope or Council. They did not 
submit to the Council as Legislator of Christendom; their own consent and 
re-enactment was necessary to make the decree of Pope or Council the law of 
the realm of France. The new Pragmatic Sanction, as now issued, admitted 
certain of the decrees in their fulness, from the first word to the last; others 
they totally rejected, some they modified, or partially received. The Synod of 
Bourges assumed to be a co-ordinate, or as regarded France, a superior legisla- 
ture. It asserted the rights of national Churches with plenary authority, a doc- 
trine fatal to the universal monarchy of Rome, but not less so to the unity of 
the Church, as represented by the Pope, or by a General Council. The Pragmatic 
Sanction encountered no opposition, It enacted these provisions: The Pope 
was subject to a General Council, and such General Council the Pope was bound 
to hold every ten years.” (Mttman, Latin Christnty., viii., p. 385.) 


“In France, the Pragmatic Sanction was repealed by Louis XI.; but it 
continued to be acted on down to the time of Francis I., who agreed on a final 
Concordat with Leo X. (1516), by which the Pope was put in possession of the 
Annates, but was obliged to collate the King’s nominee to the bishopric,” 
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PAPAL WAR ON CHURCH COUNCILS. 
FAILURE. OF... THE. COUNGILS. 


“ Thus ended at once, with the last Papal schism, the series of Great Councils 
of the fifteenth century, which gave the Church of Rome its last opportunity 
of reformation from within. It remains for us to ask, with Archbishop Trench, 
‘Shall we lament the defeat of so many well-intentioned efforts for the Church's 
good? Have we any reason to suppose that there was any real help for a 
Church sick at heart, sick through all her members, any true healing for her 
hurts, in that which these Councils proposed to effect; assuming that they had 
been able to bring this about, instead of succumbing, they and their handy-work, 
before the superior craft and skill which were arrayed against them? I cannot 
believe it.” (Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 144.) 

“The Gersons, the Clemangises, the d’Aillys, with the other earnest 
Doctrinaires who headed this movement—let them have the full meed of honour 
which is their due; but, with all their seeing, they did not see what is now most 
plain to us: they only most inadequately apprehended the sickness with which 
the Church was sick. For them the imperious necessity of the time was a canonic- 
ally chosen Pope, and one who, if inclined to go wrong, might find the law of 
the Church too strong for him; when, indeed, what the time needed was, no 
Pope at all. What it wanted was, that the profane usurpation by a man of the 
Offices of Christ—kingly, priestly, prophetical—should cease altogether; that the 
standing obstacle of the Church’s unity—a local centre for a dwine Society, 
whose proper centre being the risen and ascended Lord, was everywhere—should 
be removed. They would admit no errors of doctrine in the Church, but only 
abuses in practice; wholly refused to see that the abuses were rooted in the 

errors, drew all their poisonous life from them, and that blows stricken at the 
' root were the only blows which would profit. So far from admitting this, the 
most notable feat which in all their course they had accomplished was the digging 
up of the bones of a dead man, and the burning of a living man who had invited 
them to acknowledge their errors and to amend them.” 

“ And yet, failure upon failure as these Councils had proved, wholly as every 
gain which they seemed to have secured for the Church was again lost before 
many years had elapsed, total failures they were not. They played their part 
in preparing the Church for a truer deliverance than any which they themselves 
could have ever wrought. The Hildebrandine idea of the Church—a Society, 
that is, in which only one person has any rights at all—this idea, questioned, 
debated, denied, authoritatively condemned, could never dominate the Church and 
world again, as for nearly three centuries it had done. The decrees of the Coun- 
cils might be abrogated, and their whole legislation abolished; but it was not 
possible to abolish from men’s minds and memories that such once had been. 
There needed many blows, and from many quarters, to overthrow so huge and 
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strong-built a fabric as that of the Medieval Papacy. By the Councils one of 
these blows was stricken.” —(Arcus. TreNncH, Medieval Church Hist., pp. 305 f.) 

“This judgment of the Protestant Archbishop is strikingly confirmed by’ 
the terse sentence of the French Ultramontainé historian, Capefigue : ‘1 consider 
the Councils of Constance and Basle and the Pragmatic Sanction as the three 
acts which end the Middle Age of the Church, by the shock they gave to the 
powerful and holy dictatorship of the Popes.’” (Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., pp. 144-5.) 


DEFEAT OF THE COUNCILS. 
TRIUMPH. OF *THE “POPES: 


“When we find that the Popes had triumphed over the two Councils; that 
they had regained possession of their Italian principality; and that they occupied 
the chair of St. Peter at Rome without any rival to contest their supremacy ; 
when we remember, too, the influence which the, Papacy derived from the virtues 
and abilities of Nicholas V., we might naturally suppose they had recovered 
their former strength, and had regained their hold upon Christendom. 

“ But the splendour which now surrounded them was like the glory of one 
of those beautiful days in autumn, when a soft, magical light sleeps over forest 
and mountain and river, and the landscape expands before us, as if newly clothed 
with all the beauty and freshness of childhood, while ‘the sere and yellow 
leaves,’ glittering with dewdrops, indicate plainly the near approach of the time 
when all vegetable life shall perish, and universal gloom shall be spread over the 
desolate domains of winter.” (PENNINGTON, p. 241.) 


Popes Innocent VIII., ALEXANDER VI. 


“Under the weak and scandalous rule of Innocent VIII. (a.v. 1484-1492) 
Rome appears to have been abandoned to the most utter lawlessness. Anarchy, 
robbery and murder preyed upon the city. No morning dawned without revealing 
corpses in the streets; and if by chance the murderer was caught there was 
pardon for him if he could afford to buy it, or Tordi Nona and the hangman’s 
noose if he could not.” (Sasatini Life of Cesare Borgia, p. 59.) 

“Not content with raising money by the sale of preferments, Innocent 
established a traffic in Indulgences, the like of which had never been seen before. 
In the Rome of his day you might, if you had the money, buy anything from a 
cardinal’s hat to a pardon for the murder of your father.” (Iprm, p. 59.) 

“Tt is not wonderful that at last when Innocent died Inflasura should have 
blessed the day that freed the world from such a monster.” (IpEM, p. 59.) 
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THE PRE-REFORMATION PAPACY. 
THE CORONATION OF ALEXANDER VI. 


“It had become almost an established custom to purchase the tiara, and that 
Roderigo Borgia—since his ambition clearly urged him to the Pontificate—would 
have been an exception had he refrained.” (IpEM, p. 77.) 

“He was crowned Pope on August 6, on the steps of the Basilica of St. 
Peter, by the Cardinal, Archdeacon Piccolomini. The ceremony was celebrated 
with a splendour worthy of the splendid figure that was its centre. Through 
the eyes of Michele Ferno—despite his admission that he is unable to convey 
a worthy notion of the spectacle—you may see the gorgeous procession to the 
Lateran in which Alexander VI. showed himself to the applauding Romans; 
the multitude of richly adorned men, gay and festive; the seven hundred priests 
and prelates, with their familiars; the splendid cavalcade of knights and nobles 
of Rome; the archers and Turkish horsemen, and the Palatine Guard, with its 
great halberos and flashing shields; the twelve white horses with their golden 
bridles led by footmen; and then Alexander himself on a snow-white horse, 
“serene of brow and of majestic dignity,’ his hand uplifted—the Fisherman’s 
Ring upon its forefinger—to bless the kneeling populace. The chronicler flings 
into superlatives when he comes to praise the personal beauty of the man, his 
physical vigour and health, which go to increase the veneration shown him.” 

Friends and enemies alike had sung the splendour of that coronation—and 
the Bull device—as you may imagine—plays a considerable part in those verses, 
be they pzans or lampoons. The former allude to Borgia as “the Bull,’ from 
the majesty and might of the animal that was displayed upon their shields; the 
latter to render it the subject of much scurrilous invective, to which it lends 
itself readily. And thereafter, in almost all verse of their epoch, writers ever 
say “the Bull” when they mean the Borgia. (IpeEm, pp. 78-9.) 


Pore ALEXANDER VI. 


“The wickedness of Alexander VI., which defies palliation” (Dean 
Milman.) 

“The wickedest among the Popes” (Archb. Trench). 

“ The scourge of Christendom, and the opprobium of the human race ”’ 
(Roscoe). 


“ Alexander VI. (1493-1503) made the advancement of his children the 
ruling passion of his life. He also exerted every effort for the extension of the 
Church’s territory. By a subtle but flagitious policy, by taking part at first 
with the Guelphs against the Ghibellines, and afterward, when they had by their 
means, conquered the latter, turning their arms against their former allies, he 
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and his son Cesar Borgia, subdued or extirpated the Roman barons, and for the 
first time made the Popes supreme in the territory subject to their rule.’ 
(PENNINGTON, p. 249.) 


“The brightest hopes of Alexander were thus realised—the nobles of the 
land were annihilated, and his house about to found a great hereditary dominion 
in Italy. 

“For a certain time the city of the Apostles, and the whole state of the 
Church, were in the hands of Cesar Borgia. He is described as possessing 
great personal beauty, and so strong that in a bull-fight he would strike off the 
head of the animal at a single blow; of liberal spirit, and not without certain 
features of greatness, but given up to his passions and deeply stained with blood. 
How did Rome tremble at his name! Czsar required gold, and possessed 
enemies: every night were the corpses of murdered men found in the streets, 
yet none dared move; for who but might fear that his own turn would be next? 
Those whom violence could not reach were taken off by poison. 


“There was but one place on earth where such deeds were possible—that, 
namely, where unlimited temporal power was united to the highest spiritual 
authority, where the laws, civil and ecclesiastical, were held in one and the same 
hand, This place was occupied by Cesar Borgia. Even depravity may have its 
perfection. The kindred of Popes have often distinguished themselves in the 
career of evil, but none have attained to the eminence of Cesar Borgia. He 
may be called a virtuoso in crime.” (Ranke, Lives of the Popes, i., pp. 39-40.) 


“The Appartementi Borgia (Vatican Palace) is only shown by a special 
permission, difficult to obtain. They consist of four rooms, which were built 
by Alexander VI., though their beautiful decorations were for the most part 
added by Leo X. The first room is painted by Giovanni de Udine and Pieriero 
del Vaga, and represents the course of the planets—Jupiter drawn by eagles, 
Venus by doves, Diana (the moon) by nymphs, Mars by wolves, Mercury by 
cocks, Apollo (the sun) by horses, Saturn by dragons. These frescoes, executed 
at the time Michael Angelo was painting the Last Judgment, are interesting 


as the last revival under Clement VII., of the pagan art so popular in the palace 
under Leo X. 


“ The ceiling of the third room has paintings by Pinturicchio . . . and, 
over the door, the Virgin and Child. This last picture is of curious historical 
interest, as a relic of the libertinism of the Court of Alexander VI. (Roderigo 
Borgia), the figure of the Virgin being a faithful representation of Giulia 
Farnese, the too-celebrated Vanozza, mistress of the Pope, and mother of his 


children, Cesar and Lucrezia—she held upon her knees the infant Jesus, and 
Alexander knelt at her feet. 
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“On the accession of the infamous Alexander VI., Pinturicchio was 
employed by him to paint the Appartamenti Borgia, both in the castle of St. 
Angelo and in the pontifical palace. 


The patronage of this Pope was still more fatal to the arts than that of 
the Medici at Florence. The subjects represented in the castle of St. Angelo 
were drawn from the life of Alexander himself, and the portraits of his relations 
and friends were introduced there—amongst others, those of his brothers, sisters, 
and that of the infamous Cesar Borgia. To all acquainted with the scandalous 
history of this family, this representation appeared a commemoration of their 
various crimes, and it was impossible to regard it in any other light, when, in 
addition to the publicity they affected to give to these scandalous excesses, they 
appeared desirous of making art itself their accomplice; and by an excess of 
profanation hitherto unexampled in the Catholic world, Alexander VI. caused 
himself to be represented in a room in the Vatican in the costume of one of the 
Magi, kneeling before the holy Virgin, whose head was no other than the portrait 
of the beautiful Giulia Farnese (Vanozza), whose adventures are, unfortunately, 
too well-known. We may indeed say that the walls have in this case made up 
for the silence of the courtiers: for on them was traced, for the benefit of 
contemporaries and posterity, an undeniable proof of the depravity of the age.” 
(Aucustus Hare, Walks in Rome, ii., pp. 350-52.) 


“ There needed, then, no advent of a Luther to prove to the world that these 
things were in direct opposition to the spirit of Christianity. Even at that time 
men complained that the Pope was preparing the way for Antichrist, and labour- 
ing for the interest of Satan rather than for the Kingdom of God.” (RANKE, 

_ Lives of the Popes, i., p. 411.) 


Extracts from THE Romance or LEonarDo va VINCI, by Merejkovsky. 


“On his way, Giovanni (the pupil of da Vinci), visited Orvieto to see the 
famous frescoes lately painted by Luca Signorelli in the Cappeli Nuova of the 
Cathedral. One of these frescoes showed the coming of Antichrist. 

Giovanni was greatly impressed by the countenance of the enemy of God. 
It was not evil; it was only a face of infinite grief. In the clear eyes, with their 
troubled gentleness, was reflected the final remorse of the wisdom which has 


renounced its God. 
“In the same picture at the left was seen the fall of Antichrist.” 


Tue BULL OF THE BorGIAS. 


‘However strange the deification of the Bull of the Borgias (the White 
Apis) might seem in the chamber of the High Priest of Christendom (painted 
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by Pinturrichio in the Appartmenti Borgia of the Vatican). 

“ And this god before whom the people bow, singing hymns of praise and 
burning incense on his altar, this heraldic bull of the Borgias, transformed into 
a golden calf, is nothing else than the Roman ‘Pontiff himself, whom the servile 
poets have called a god.” 


“Cesare magna fuit, nunc Roma est maxime 
Sextus regnat Alexander, ille vir, iste Deus.” 
“ Cesar was great, Rome now is greater. 
Alexander the Sixth reigns. That one was a man, this one is a god.” 


This identification of God and the beast seemed to Giovanni absurd, yet 
awful. 

“The German, Johann Buckhardt, master of the ceremonies, frequently 
noted deaths of prelates in his diary, adding the pregnant laconism, Biberat 
Cattcum— He had drunk of the Cup!’ 

“The Borgias were descended from Moors of Castile; it was, indeed, not 
difficult to recognise in the Pope the bronze skin, the full scarlet lips, the flashing 
eyes of the African Arab. 

“ He could not have a more appropriate background, thought Giovanni, than 
these pictures of the joys and triumphs of Apis, the ancient Egyptian Bull. 

“Indeed, the septugenarian Pope seemed, in the vigour of his health, like 
enough to his own heraldic beast, the sun-god, the god of merriment, lubricity, 
and generation. 

‘““As he entered he was in conversation with a Jew, the goldsmith Salomone 
da Gessae, who had engraved the Triumph of Cesar (Borgia, son of the Pope) 
on the sword of the Gonfaloniere. He had also pleased the Pope by so exquisitely 
cutting an emerald with a figure of Venus that Alexander had it set on the cross 
which he used when blessing the people on solemn festivals, so that when he 
kissed the crucifix, he should also kiss the goddess of Love.” 


THE KINGDOMS OF THE WORLD. 


“The Pope offered prayer, blessed the globe, and, dipping a brush in red 
ink, drew across the Atlantic from the North Pole to the South the broad line 
which was to secure peace. All islands and lands to the east of this line were 
to belong to Spain, all to the west to Portugal. Thus by one motion of his hand 
he parted the globe in halves and divided it between the Christian nations. 

“And this moment seemed grand and majestic to Giovanni; full of the con- 
sciousness of his power, the world-swaying Casar—Pope, centre of two kingdoms 
—the earthly and the heavenly. 
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“ That same evening in his apartments in the Vatican, Cesar Borgia gave a 
feast to His Holiness and the sacred college of Cardinals, at which were present 
fifty of the fairest and most famous of the Roman cortigione oneste; called 
officially meretrices honeste nuncupate.” 

“Thus was celebrated that memorable day in the annals of the Church, 
which had been marked by the partition of the globe.” (Translated from the 
Russian by Hest. Trencu, Vol. ii., chap. The Purple Beast.) 


“We do not follow the history of Alexander in its minute details. He 
once purposed, as is but too well authenticated, to destroy one of the richest 
cardinals by poison: but the latter contrived to win over the Pope’s chief cook 
by means of promises, entreaties, and gifts. The confection, prepared for the 
Cardinal, was set before the Pontiff himself; and Alexander expired from the 
effects of that poison he had destined for another.” 

Note.—“ In my opinion it is impossible to deny the poisoning on any ground 
capable of being critically upheld, in the face of the unanimous opinion of 
contemporaries.” (RANKE’s Lives, i., p. 41.) 


LINES ON PoPpE ALEXANDER VI, 


Among the earliest pasquinades were those against the venality and evil life 
of Alexander VI. 
6—6—6. 


“Venditur hic Christus, venduntur dogmata Petri 
Dexendam infernum neqoque vendar ego.” 


“Vendit Alexander claves, altaria, Christum 
Emerat ille prius, vendere jure potest.” 


“Sextus Tarquinius, Sextus Nero—sextus et iste; 
Semper sub sextus perdita Roma fuit.” 
—Pasquino. 
In Prose : 


“ Here they sell Christ, and sell Peter’s dogmas: 
I will go down to Hell, lest I, too, be sold. 


“ Alexander sells keys, altars, Christ: 
He had bought them first; he has the right to sell. 


“ Tarquin was a Sixth, a Sixth was Nero, he too 
Is a Sixth. Always under a Sixth was Rome ruined.” 
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In Verse: 


Here they sell Christ and Peter’s great decree : 
I'll go to hell, lest, haply, they sell me. 


Altars and keys and Christ sell I, 
I bought them first, and I’ve the right to try. 


Tarquin, sixth king, brought strife; Nero, sixth emperor, death. 
Every sixth ruler breathes a pestilential breath. 
A. B. 


The three sixes of the satire form Rome’s fatal number, called “ the number 
of the beast, and of a man” (cf. Rev. xiii, 18), and found in Lateimos (‘‘ the 
Latin Man”) by St. Irenzeus (180 a.p.) Its mystic import has many-sided ful- 
filments in times, persons, and events. Pope Paul I1I.—who tompared himself 
to the Emperor Tiberias and admitted the Jesuits to Catholic orders; Napoleon 
who made a deep impression on the destinies of the Papacy, were typically 
Latin men. Pope Alexander VI. drew his title from the world-conqueror 
of that name; while, singularly, his children—Lucrezia and Cesare—infamous 
for wickedness as himself, connect by their names with the histories, in 
their downfall, of the Roman Monarchy and Republic. 


‘Thus from the unlikely source of the Pasquinades is Scripture illustrated 
and confirmed.—(H. W. L.) 


“In order to make money by Indulgences, Alexander claimed jurisdiction 
over the other world. When the Jubilee of 1500 was celebrated, he was advised 
that it would produce far more if it were made applicable to the dead. Divines 
reported that this power was the Pope’s prerogative. Sixtus IV. had attempted 
to restrain this superstition, but Alexander allowed it to prevail, and the idea 
that the release of a soul could be insured by a mass at a particular altar became 
in time the recognised belief in Rome. (It was officially affirmed by the legate 
Raymundas at the Jubilee of 1500.) It was supposed that the two last Kings of 
Portugal had died under sentence of excommunication. The Pope gave them 
posthumous absolution, on condition that their successor discharged their debts 
to the Church. It was he who simplified and cheapened the deliverance of souls 
from Purgatory which Archumboldus and Prierias, in an evil hour set themselves 
to defend. The mass was not held necessary; to visit the Churches did as well. 
Neither confession nor contrition was required, but only money. It came to be 
the official doctrine that a soul flew up to Heaven as fast as the money chinked 
in the box. Whoso questioned the rightfulness of the system was declared a 
heretic.” —(Lorp Acton, Historical Essays, p. 28.) 
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CLOSE OF THE FIFTEENTH AND COMMENCEMENT OF 
4 SIXTEENTH CENTURIES. 

And so the fifteenth century closed in. Wretched—I may say hopelessly 
wretched—seemed the state of the Church at that epoch: hopeless to the 
reflective and philanthropic statesman or ecclesiastic; hopeless almost to the 
real Christian. And more especially for this reason: because it was not the 
mere fact of the present existence of moral evil and religious corruption that 
met the eye in the gloomy prospect—grievous though this was, and such as to 
force confession. from every quarter: but there was the fearful super-added 
fact, also, that remedies such as human wisdom could suggest, had, during the 
long period of accumulation of these corruptions, been tried one after another 
and failed; yes, the Christian might think within himself, and the efforts also 
of really Christian reformists, his brethren before him. Indeed the fact of the 
trial and failure of these various remedies seems to me so important to the 
right appreciation of the hopelessness of things at the epoch before the Reforma- 
tion, that I cannot feel it right to conclude this historical chapter without a brief 
notice of them. I speak particularly of those remedies which, before the face 
of Christendom, human policy had suggested and tried for the amelioration of 
the corruptions of the Church: in so far as they affected that which alone human 
policy concerns itself with, the well-being of the social system.—(EL tot, Horae, 
il., pp. 32-33.) 

When the Bohemian remnant in 1495-1497 sent into each part of Christendom 
.to see if there were any beside themselves to testify for Jesus, they found 
none. It seemed almost as if He had forgotten them: and the promise had 
become a dead letter that the gates of hell should not prevail against them. 

“ At the commencement of the sixteenth century Europe reposed in the deep 
sleep of spiritual death, under the iron yoke of the Papacy. . . . “ There was 
none that moved the wing or opened the mouth.” —(Ipem, ii., p. 458.) . 

“For some years, says Bellarmine, before the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
heresies were published, there was not (as contemporary authors testify) any 
severity in ecclesiastical judicatories, any discipline with regard to morals, any 
knowledge with regard to literature, any reverence for Divine things; there 
was not almost any religion remaining —(BrLLARMINE, Concid. 28, Oper. tom 
vi., col. 296, Edit. Col. 1617.) 


? 


“The sixteenth century opened with a prospect of all others the most 
gloomy in the eyes of every true Christian. Corruption both in doctrine and 
practice had exceeded all bounds. The general face of all Europe, though 
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Christ’s name was everywhere professed, presented nothing that was properly 
Evangelical. The Waldenses were too feeble to molest the Popedom; and the 
Hussites, divided amongst themselves and worn out by a long series of conten- 
tions, were reduced to silence.”—(MILner, C hurch History, iii., p. 410.) 


“Tt takes much to stir men to any earnest indignation against evil, unless 
that evil in some way touches and hurts themselves. But the surpassing 
wickedness of so many among those who, during the latter part of the fifteenth 
century, filled the Papal throne, the strange contradiction between them and the 
office they held, patent as this was to all, could not fail to arouse many thoughts. 
This contradiction was immense. Those in the high places of the Church 
were as men, who, having escaped an enormous danger, were prompted by the 
sense of impunity to audacities of evil which they would not have dreamed of 
before. Shame itself had perished. What had been veiled, concealed, withdrawn 
out of sight, was now openly transacted, avowed, defended. There had been 
bad Popes before; but then, alternating with these there had been good—men of 
personal godliness, who would fain have set straight, if only they had possessed 
the insight and power, some part at least of all they saw so crooked around 
them. But regard the Popes from Paul II. to Leo X. (1464-1521), including 
both. What less attractive spectacle has the Church or the world ever presented? 
The very precursors of Antichrist, one living at the time, a faithful son of 
the Church, does not fear to call some of these. I shall not enter into 
particulars. There is much which I do not care to tell, not a little which I 
could not tell.’—(Trencu, On Med. Ch. Hist., pp. 444-445.) 


JESUS CHRIST: SURPRISE VISIT TO THE TEMPLE. 
“And Jesus entered into Jerusalem, and into the temple; and when he 
had looked round about upon all things, and now that eventide was come, he 


went unto Bethany with the twelve.”—(St. Mark xi., 11.) 


“ And he said unto them, It is written, My house shall be called the house 
of prayer; but ye have made it a den of thieves.”—(Matt. xxi., 13.) 


LUTHER—THE MONK: SURPRISE VISIT TO ROME IN THE 
PONTIFICATE OF JULIUS I. 


RoMe IN THE YEAR 1510 AD. 


“Luther was teaching both in the Writing of Rome at the time of 
academical halls and in the Church, Luther’s visit, Ranke says :— 
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when he was interrupted in his 
labours. In 1510, or, according to 
others, in 1511 or 1512, he was sent 
to Rome. Seven convents of his 
Order were at variance on certain 
points with the vicar-general. The 
acuteness of Luther’s mind, his pow- 
erful language, and his talents for dis- 
cussion, were the cause of his selec- 
tion as agent for these seven monas- 
teries before the Pope. This Divine 
dispensation was _ necessary for 
Luther. It was requisite that he 
should know Rome. 

He set out, crossed the Alps. But 
he had scarcely descended into the 
plain of the rich and voluptuous Italy 
before he found at every step subjects 
of astonishment and scandal. The 
poor German monk was entertained 
in a wealthy convent of the Benedic- 
tines on the banks of the Po, in Lom- 
bardy. The revenues of this monas- 
tery amounted to 36,000 ducats; 
12,000 were devoted to the table, 
12,000 were set apart for the build- 
ings, and the remainder for the wants 
of the monks. The splendour of the 
apartments, the richness of their 
dress, and the delicacy of their food, 
confounded Luther. Marble, silk, 
luxury in all its forms—what a novel 
sight for the humble brother of the 
poor convent of Wittemberg! He 
was astonished and silent; but, when 
Friday came, what was his surprise at 
seeing the Benedictine table groaning 
under a load of meat. Upon this he 
resolved to speak. ‘“ The Church and 
the Pope,” said he, “ forbid such 
things.” The Benedictines were irri- 


_ not 
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“Of true Christian sentiment and 
conviction there could be no question 
in such a state of things; they were, 
on the contrary, directly opposed. 

“The schools of philosophy dis- 
puted as to whether the reasonable 
soul were really immaterial and im- 
mortal—but one single spirit only and 
common to all mankind—or whether 
it were absolutely mortal. 

“ Pietro Pomponazzo, the most dis- 
tinguished philosopher of the day, did 
scruple to uphold the latter 
opinion. He compared himself to 
Prometheus, whose heart was de- 
voured by the vulture, because he had 
sought to steal the fire from Jupiter; 
but with all the painful efforts Pom- 
jonazzo could make, with all his sub- 
tlety, he could arrive at no other re- 
sult than this :— 

““Tf the law-giver declared the 
soul immortal, he had done so with- 
out troubling himself about the truth.’ 

“Nor are we to believe that these 
opinions were confined to a few, or 


held only in secret. Erasmus 
declares himself astonished at the 
blasphemies that met his ears; 


attempts were made to prove to him 
(a foreigner) by passages from Pliny, 
that the souls of men are absolutely 
identical with those of beasts. While 
the populace sank into almost heathen- 
ish superstition, and expected their 
salvation from mere _ ceremonial 
observances, but half understood, the 
higher classes were manifesting 
opinions of a tendency altogether 
anti-religious. 

“How profoundly astonished must 
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tated at this reprimand of the un- 
polished German some 
thought the simplest course would be 
to get rid of their importunate guest. 
The porter of the convent forewarned 
him of the danger he incurred by a 
longer stay. He accordingly quitted 
this epicurean monastery, and reached 
Bolongna, where he fell dangerously 
ill. Some have attributed this to the 
effects of poison. 

“To die thus, far from Germany, 
under this burning sky, and in a for- 
eign land—what a sad fate! The dis- 
tress of mind that he had felt at 
Erfurth returned with fresh force. 
The sense of his sinfulness troubled 
him; the prospect of God’s judgment 
filled him with dread. But at the very 
moment that these terrors had reached 
their highest pitch, the words of St. 
Paul, that had already struck him at 
Wittenberg, "THE ~JUST2sSHALE 
LIVE BY FAITH, recurred forcibly 
to his memory, and enlightened his 
soul like a ray from Heaven. Thus 
restored and comforted, he soon re- 
gained his health, and resumed his 
journey towards Rome.”—(D’Aus- 
IGNE, Hist. of Ref., Bk. ii., c. vi.) 

“Fervent and meek, at Rome 
Luther visited all the churches and 
chapels ; he devoutly performed all the 
holy practices that were required 
there, happy in being able to execute 
so many good works from which his 
fellow-countrymen were debarred. 
“Oh, how I regret,” said the pious 
German to himself, “that my father 
and mother are still alive! | What 
pleasure I should have in delivering 
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Luther have been, on visiting Italy in 
his youth! At the very moment when 
the sacrifice of the mass was com-~ 
pleted, did the priests utter blasphem- 
ous words in denial of its reality! It 
was even considered characteristic of 
good society in Rome to call the prin- 
ciples of Christianity in question. 
‘One passes,’ says P. Ant. Bardino, 
‘no longer for a man of cultivation, 


unless one puts forth heterodox 
opinions regarding the Christian 
faith. At Court, the ordinances of 


the Catholic Church, and of passages 
from the Scripture, were made sub- 
jects of jest—the mysteries of the 
faith had become matters of deri- 
sion.”—(RANKE, Lives of the Popes, 
i., pp. 57-9.) 

Luther’s visit to Rome (1510) sent 
as envoy to the Pope by the German 
Augustines. 

“ Machiavelli, one of the most pro- 
found geniuses of Italy, but also one 
of unenviable notoriety, who was liv- 
ing at Florence when Luther passed 
through that city on his way to Rome, 
has made the remark: ‘ The scandal- 
our examples and crimes of the Court 
of Rome are the causes why Italy has 
lost every principle of piety and all 
religious feeling! ‘We nations,’ con- 
tinues the great historian, ‘are in- 
debted principally to the Church and 
the priests for having become impious 
and immoral.’” 


LUTHER AT ROME. 
“When he first caught sight of the 
city, Luther raised his hands in an 
ecstasy, exclaiming, ‘I greet thee, thou 
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them from the fire of purgatory by 
masses, my prayers, and by so many 
other admirable works.”—-(D’Aus- 
IGNE, Bk. ii., c. 6.) 


“Wishing to obtain an indulgence 
promised by the Pope to all who 
should ascend on their knees what is 
called Pilate’s Staircase, the poor 
Saxon monk was humbly creeping up 
those steps. He thought he heard a 
voice of thunder crying from the 
bottom of his heart—the voice already 
heard at Wittenberg and Bologna— 
c<THEw EST SHALL<LIVE (BY 
FAITH.” 


This powerful text has a mysterious 
influence on the life of Luther. It 
was a creative sentence both for the 
Reformer and the Reformation. .. . 
Now he comprehends that righteous- 
ness which alone can stand before 
God; now he receives for himself 
from the hand of Christ that obedi- 
ence which God of His free gift im- 
putes to the sinner, as soon as he 
raises his eyes with humility to the 
Crucified Son of Man.”—(IDEM.) 


“He carried back with him into 
Germany the condemnation of Italy 
and of the Roman Church. In the 
rapid and mournful journey he had 
made the Saxon had seen sufficient to 
condemn, but not sufficient to compre- 
hend. And, in truth, for a mind in- 
tent upon the moral point of view of 
Christianity there needed a rare effort 
of philosophy, an historical enthu- 
siasm, hardly to be expected in those 
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holy Rome, thrice holy from the blood 
of the martyrs!’ 

“Luther saw Rome, and the im- 
pression made upon him by his visit 
turned his reverence into loathing. 
The city he had greeted as holy, he 
found to be a sink of iniquity; its very 
priests were infidel, and openly scoffed 
at the sacred services they performed ; 
the Papal courtiers were men of de- 
praved lives; the cardinals of the 
Church lived in open sin; he had fre- 


quent cause to repeat the Italian pro- 


verb, first spread abroad by Machia- 
velli and by Bembo, ‘ The nearer to 
Rome the worse Christian.’ It meant 
much to him in after life that he had | 
seen Rome for _ himself.”—(Cam- 
bridge Mod. Hist., ii., p. 118.) 

“The luxury, lewdness, and im- 
piety that shocked him in the first 
Italian towns he had entered, and 
which had attended him in every step 
of his journey since crossing the Alps, 
were repeated in Rome on a scale of 
seven-fold magnitude. His practice 
of saying Mass at all the more fav- 
oured churches brought him into daily 
contact with the priests; he saw them 
behind the scenes; he heard their talk, 
and he could not conceal from himself 
—though the discovery’ unspeakably 
shocked and pained him—that these 
men were simply playing a part, and 
that in private they held in contempt 
and treated with mockery the very 
rites which in public they celebrated 
with so great a show of devotion. If 
he was shocked at their profane levity, 
they on their part were no less aston- 
ished at his solemn credulity, and 
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days, to discover religion, in that 
world of art, of jurisprudence of poli- 
tics which constituted Italy. 

“*T would not,’ he says somewhere, 
‘I would not for a hundred thousand 
florins have missed seeing Rome (and 
he repeats these words thrice.) I 
should always have felt an uneasy 
doubt whether I was not, after all, do- 
ing injustice to the Pope. As it is, I 
am quite satisfied on the point.”— 
(MiIcHELET, p. 17.) 


THE TRUE SACRIFICE. 
Firmiamus Lactantius B. 


ACD PZ50 a7" 1260 


“T will shew what is a true sacri- 
fice to God and what is the most 


jeered him as a dull German, who had 
not genius enough to be a sceptic, nor 
cunning enough to be a hypocrite—a 
fossilised specimen, in short, of a fan- 
aticism common enough in the 
Twelfth century, but which it 
amazed them to find still existing in . 
the Sixteenth.” 

“Instead of a city of prayers and 
alms of contrite hearts and holy lives, 
Rome was full of mocking hypocrisy, 
defiant scepticism, jeering impiety, 
and shameless revelry. Borgia had 
lately closed his infamous Pontificate, 
and the warlike Julius II]. was now 
reigning.”—(Wy tie, Hist. of Ref., 
Bk. v., c. 7.) 

“ THE ATHEIST PRIEST.” 

“To confirm Luther in the doctrine 
of grace,’ writes Michelet, “it only 
needed for him to visit the people 
from among whom grace had depart- 
ed. We refer to Italy. We shall be 
dispensed from painting in detail that 
Italy of the Borgias. It certainly pre- 
sented at this period something which 
has seldom, nay, which has at no 
other time, been exhibited in history; 
a systematic and scientific perversity ; 
a magnificent ostentation of wicked- 
ness ; in a word, the atheist priest pro- 
claiming himself monarch of the uni- 
verse.”—(MiIcHE eT, Life of Luther, 


p. 13.) 


THe Mocxk-Mass. 
Luther in Rome. 


years ==" AD: 


“Luther’s quality of envoy from 
the German Augustines procured him 
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righteous method of worshipping. We invitations to numerous meetings of 
must render to God, who has no body, distinguished ecclesiastics. One day, 
more than a bodily sacrifice: that is in particular, he was at table with 
a true sacrifice, not that which is several prelates, who displayed openly 
brought forth from a chest, but from before him their buffoonery and im- 


the heart; not that which is poured 
out by the hand, but by the mind. 
This is an acceptable victim, which 
the mind takes from itself to make an 
offering to Him. For what is a sacri- 
fice? What is incense? What are 
robes? What is silver? What is 
gold? What do precious stones bring 
to God, if the mind of the worshipper 
is not pure? Justice therefore alone 
is what God seeks after. In this lies 
the sacrifice. In this does the wor- 
ship of God consist. Virtues must 
be sown in us, that from these, pro- 
pagated by the Word of God, im- 
mortal fruits may arise.” —(HEBERT, 
The Lord’s Supper, i., p. 129.) 


pious conversation. Among other 
things, they related before the monk, 
laughing and priding themselves upon 
it, how, when they were repeating 
mass at the altar, instead of the sacra- 
mental words that were to transform 
the bread and wine into the flesh and 
blood of our Saviour, they pronounced 
over the elements this derisive ex- 
pression: Panis es, et panis manebis. 
Bread thou art and bread thou shalt 
remain. Vinum es, et vinum mane- 
bis. Wine thou art and wine thou 
shalt remain. Then, continued they, 
we elevate the host, and all the people 
bow down and_ worship it.’”— 
(D’AvBIGNE, p. 69.) 


PERDAM BABYLONIS NOMEN. 
“T Witt Destroy THE NAME OF BABYLON. 


“For Louis XII., King of France, published a threat stamped upon the ° 
coins he issued, that he would completely overthrow the Romish power, which 
he designated by the name of Babylon. Moreover, some cardinals of the Romish 
court, relying on the authority of this King and of the Emperor, summoned a 
Council at Pisa in the year 1511, to curb the madness of the Pontiff and to 
deliberate on measures for a general reformation of the inveterate corruptions 
in religion. But Julius, relying on the power of his allies and his own resources, 
laughed at this opposition. Yet not to neglect means for frustrating these designs, 
he called another Council to meet in the Lateran Palace, a.p. 1512. 

“Louis made preparations for war against the Pope, which were certainly 
great and imposing. He assembled the clergy of France first at Orleans and 
’ then at Tours, and proposed to them the following questions. (See Questions 
and Answers at full length, in Gerdes Historia Reformationis tom. iv., Append. 
No. 1.) 
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After these preparatory steps Louis went still further, and purposed to 
have a General Council called against the Pope. The Emperor Maximilian united 
in the measure, and three cardinals lent their aid in the business. 


e 


POPE JULIUS II. FORMS THE HOLY LEAGUE AGAINST FRANCE, 
A.D. 1511. 


CouNCIL oF Pisa AND MILAN. 


“The Council was opened at Pisa, av. 1511, and after a few sessions 
removed to Milan. The Pope was cited by the Fathers to appear at Milan, 
and was afterwards suspended. But as the Pope had now brought about a 
- reconciliation with the Emperor, and as nearly all the assembled prelates were 
from France, the decrees of the Council were nowhere received except in France. 
The Council assembled by the Pope in the Lateran Church at Rome, to oppose 
that of Pisa, held eleven sessions in all. In the second session the convention 
at Pisa was declared to be irregular. In the third, the Emperor, having now 
sided with this Council, several Bulls were issued against France. In the fourth, 
the abrogation of the Pragmatic Sanction was taken up. In the fifth, the French 
Church was cited to appear on the subject of the above-named Sanction. Soon 
after, Julius died.”—(Mosuetm, Ecc. Hist., Cent. xvi., s. i., note.) 


FIFTH COUNCIL OF THE LATERAN. 
ConvoKeD By Popr Jutius II., Aprix, 1512. 
1512-1518. 
“When the fifth session was held, Julius lay on his death-bed (February 
16th, 1513). He was succeeded in the Pontificate by Leo X (de Medici). Being 
only in Deacon’s orders, Leo was ordained priest and bishop on March 6th 


and 17th, and enthroned on the 19th, reserving a more splendid coronation till 
after Easter.” —(Stud. Ecc. Hist. ii., p. 243.) 


PAGANISM VERSUS THE PAPACY VERSUS 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY. REFORMED CHRISTIANITY. 


A.D. 249-251 + 1260 years = 1509-1512. 


Seventh persecution of the Church Fifth Lateran Council under Popes 
under Decius—the first which histor- Julius IT. and Leo X. 
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ians agree in calling strictly “gen- 
eral.” IT WAS A SYSTEMATIC 
EFFORT TO UPROOT CHRIS- 
TIANITY THROUGHOUT THE 
EMPIRE.—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. 
106.) 


“The descendant of the Decii., 
however his obscure Pannonian birth 
might cast a doubt on his hereditary 
dignity, was called upon to restore the 
religion as well as the manners of 
Rome to their ancient purity, to vin- 

dicate their insulted supremacy from 
the rivalship of an Asiatic and modern 
superstition.” 


“The Decian persecution, about 
thirty years after the death of Cal- 
listus was the birth epoch of Latin 
Christianity—(Mirman, Lat. Chrst., 
iiDs SO 


“Tt is more reasonable to believe 
that in the prosecution of his general 
design to restore the purity of Roman 
manners, Decius was desirous of de- 
livering the Empire from what he 
condemned as a recent and criminal 
superstition.” —(G1BBoN, ii., p. 113.) 


“ The persecution of Decius endea- 
voured to purify Rome itself from the 
presence of these degenerate enemies 
to her prosperity. The Bishop Fabi- 
anus was one of the first victims of 
his resentment ; and the Christians did 
not dare to raise a successor to the 
obnoxious office during the brief reign 
of Decius.” — (Mitman’s Hist. of 
Christianity, ii., p. 188.) 


The monk (Martin Luther) visits 
Rome 1510 or 1512, when Julius was 
preparing to convoke the Council. 

It was this Pope who threw the 
keys of St. Peter into the Tiber, de- 
claring the sword of St. Paul more 
useful to him. 


“The Fifth Lateran Council.” 

“The eighteenth Ecumenical (ac- 
cording to the Roman reckoning), 
which lasted for nearly five years, may 


_ be regarded as the final act of the 
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Latin Church before its great disrup- 
tion.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii. p.. 241.) 


“We find that an edict of reform 
and discipline was issued by Pope and 
Council that selfsame day, just aiter 
the Preacher’s oration of triumph; 
one declared object of which was 
THE PERPETUAL ELIMINAT- 
ION OF ALL HERETICS FROM 
THE CHURCH VISIBLE: and 
that, in order thereto, there were 
adjudicated against them, throughout 
Christendom, all the “debite pene,” 
or punishments imposed on heretics by 
former Bulls and Councils. Among 
the which punishments there was one 
that pursued them even beyond death ; 
I mean the denial of burial to their 
bodies, as persons excommunicated, 
and barred even from the common 
rights of humanity —(ELLior, Horae, 
ii., p. 452.) 


“ Pope Leo’s own Bull for the dis- 
solution of the Council, dated in 
March, 1517, speaks of all the objects 
for which the Council had been called 
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“Fabianus, under Decius, is the 
first martyr Bishop of Rome whose 
death rests on certain testimony. 

Note. — ‘“‘ The Cavl. de Rosso has 
found the name of Fabianus (I have 
read it myself), the first authentic 
martyred Pope in the real cemetery of 
Callistus, which his sagacity discov- 
ered, and his labours have explored.” 
—(Ipem Note.) 


‘Dionysius, in an epistle to Herm- 
amon, makes the following remarks 
on Gallus (a.p. 251-254); but neither 
did Gallus understand the wickedness 
of Decius, nor did he foresee what it 
was that had destroyed him, but he 
stumbled at the same stone lying be- 
fore his eyes. For when his reign 
was advanced prosperously, and his 
affairs succeeding according to his 
wishes, he persecuted those holy men, 
who interceded with God both for his 
peace and safety. Hence together 
with them he also persecuted the very 
prayers that were offered on his be- 
half.”—(Eusesius, Bk. vii., c. 1.) 
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(amongst those objects was the 
‘TOTAL EXTIRPATION OF 
HERETICS! of old heresies 
well+as new) as having been hap- 
pily and successfully accomplished.— 
(IpEm, p. 454.) 


“Some thirty heretics were hunted 
out (A.D. 1514) from their conceal- 
ments by an indefatigable Dominican 
inquisitor at Como, named Antonio De 
Casalis; and by him hung in the 
square of the cathedral, and then 
burnt.”—(Ipem, Note.) 


“ Savanarola had fallen an only too 
easy victim to the hatred of the 
wickedest among the Popes, Alex- 
ander VI. (1498). A Puritan Flor- 
ence, such as he was fain to bring 
about, would have been too cruel a 
satire on Papal Rome. And other 
slain witnesses there were whose dead 
bodies lay unburied in the street of 
the great city which is spiritually 
called Sodom and Egypt : but to whom 
no voice from Heaven, ‘Come up 
hither’ had as yet been spoken.”— 
(Trencu, Med. Ch. Hist., p. 438.) 
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SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


VATICAN ERA OF THE PAPACY 


POPES ALEXANDER VI. JULIUS II, LEO X. 
CAESARE BORGIA, MACHIAVELLI. 
PAPAL CONQUEST OF THE STATES OF THE CHURCH. 


CARDINAL GIULLIANO DELLA ROVERE AND CESARE BORGIA. 
A.D, 1503. 


“Cardinal Rovere meanwhile pursued his candidature openly by promises 
and bribes. Giustinian, ordered by Venice to favour his election, wrote home 
that contracts were made in public, no expense was spared, the Pontificate was 
put up to auction for the highest bidder. Cesare Borgia saw that he could 
_ do nothing better than make a good bargain with Cardinal Rovere. On October 
29th there was a secret meeting between the two, and Rovere undertook to 
confirm Czsare as Gonfaloniere of the Church, to restore him in the Romagna, 
and give his nephew, with his claims on Sinigaglia, in marriage with Czsar’s 
daughter. He said, with a smile to the Venetian ambassador, that men in a 
strait were often driven to do what they did not wish; when they were freed 
they did otherwise. He was prepared to do anything to secure the Papacy, 
and his plans were so well laid that when the Cardinals entered the conclave 
on October 3lst no one had any doubt of the result. Even the name to be 
assumed by the new Pope was known, and had been engraved on the papal 
ring to be ready at once. The Conclave was almost held in public, as the 
window of the door was not closed. The proceedings were purely formal, 
and scarcely occupied an hour. On November Ist it was announced that 
Cardinal Rovere was elected Pope, and had assumed the name of Julius II. 


“Tt is a noticeable feature of the times that the Pope’s Coronation was de- 
ferred till November 26th because the astrologers promised on that day a lucky 
conjunction of the stars. The adventurous politics of Italy, being founded 
on no definite principles, were supposed to be influenced by luck. Cesare 
Borgia’s good fortune excited the admiration of Machiavelli, and Julius II. 
was anxious to begin his pontificate under a lucky star.”—-(Bp. Creicuton, 4 
Hist. of the Papacy, Vol. v., pp. 68-9.) 
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“The exceptional odium which Cesare Borgia inspired is due partly to 
the terror caused by his rapid success, and partly to his personal character. 
It was not so much his violent and treacherous deeds which horrified his con- 
temporaries as his strange and mysterious life. A man might smile and be 
a villain, and his villainy was easily overlooked; but Cesare rarely smiled, 
and practised duplicity from mere love of the art. He made no friends; he 
gathered no body of followers; he eschewed the intercourse of his fellows 
except when his own designs required it. He affected darkness and 
seclusion; he enshrouded even his licentiousness in mystery; he spoke to his 
father in Spanish in the presence of others; he avoided all visitors, and refused 
to talk even with his own followers. Perhaps he deliberately chose to act as a 
foil to his father’s restless garrulity; perhaps he thought that an affectation 
of secrecy was best calculated to help his plans. At all events he succeeded in 
creating universal dread. In his misfortunes he was pitied by few, and after 
his fall the sense of relief from the presence of one who would not let himself 
be understood, swept away all the admiration which his success inspired.”— 
(IpEeM, p. 74.) 


MICHIAVELLI WITNESS OF SAVANAROLA’S MARTYRDOM. 


“The victory of the Borgia over the monk of S. Marco was not likely 
to discourage the sceptic and materialistic tendency, whose worst features were 
incarnate in Alexander VI. and Cesare Borgia. Pietro Pomponazzi furthered 
it by his notorious phrase, that a thing might be true in philosophy and yet 
false in theology; a formula that spread its poison far and wide. Even then in 
Florence a genius was developing, that was to prove the true incarnation of 
the pagan renaissance and modern realism. The flames which closed over 
Savanarolo had early convinced Niccolo Machiavelli that no reform was to be 
looked for from Rome.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., ii., p. 4.) 

“This acute Florentine—the acutest man of his age, perhaps—who studied 
and analysed Cesare, and sent his government the results of his analyses, and 
was inspired by them later to write The Prince.” 


MACHIAVELLI AND CAESARE BORGIA. 


“Machiavelli has left us, in his despatches to his government, the most 
precious and valuable information concerning that period of Cesare Borgia’s 
history during which he was with the Duke on the business of his legation. 
Not only is it the rare evidence of an eye-witness that Machiavelli affords us, 
but the evidence as we have said of one endowed with singular accuracy, and 
an extraordinary gift of physiological analysis. The one clear and certain 
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inference to be drawn not only from these dispatches, but from the Florentine 
Secretary’s later writings, is that, at close quarters with Cesare Borgia, a 
critical witness of his methods, he conceived for him a transcending admiration 
which was later to find its fullest expression in his immortal book The Prince— 
a book, remember, compiled to serve as a guide in government to Lorenzo 
de Medici, the feeble brother of Pope Leo X., a book inspired by Cesare 
Borgia, who is the model Prince held up by Machiavelli for emulation.”— 


(Sapatini, The Life of Cesare Borgia, p. 352.) 


MACHIAVELLI : THE PRINCE. 


“And my cool judgment is that if 
all other doctrines of devils which 
have been committed to writing since 
letters were in the world, were col- 
lected together in one volume, it would 
fall short of this; and that, should 
a Prince form himself by this book, so 
calmly recommending hypocrisy, 
treachery, lying, robbery, oppression, 
adultery, whoredom, and murder of 
all kinds, Domitian or Nero would 


MAcHIAVELLI: D. 1527. 


“That such a text-book as the 


Prince could be written in all serious- 


ness is in itself singular, as a reflec- 
tion of the spirit of the age; but surely 
the most singular and illuminating 
fact of all is that this diabolical pre- 
ceptor of princes should use as the 
most clinching illustration of his 
Mephistophelian philosophy the Vicar 
of Christ.”—-(Raynor, The Giant 
Masquerade, p. 143.) 


be an angel of light compared to that 
Prince.” — (The Journal of John 
Wesley, Jan. 1737, Standard Edi- 


. tion.) 


Gee wo bALESwOF a tHE. CHURCH. 


“ The ecclesiastical States had hitherto been divided by the factions of the 
Guelphs and the Ghibellines, the first represented in Rome by the family of 
Orsini, the second by the house of Colonna. The Popes had usually taken part 
with one or other of these factions. Sixtus IV. had done so, and his example 
was followed by Alexander and his son, who at first attached themselves 
to the Guelph, or Orsini, party. This alliance enabled them very soon to gain 
the mastery of all their enemies. They drove the house of Sforza from Pesaro, 
that of Malatesta from Rimini, and the family of Manfredi from Faenza. They 
seized on those powerful, well-fortified cities, and thus commenced the founda- 
‘ tion of an extensive lordship. But no sooner had they attained this point, no 
sooner had they freed themselves from their enemies, than they turned every 
effort against their friends, And it was in this that the practice of the Borgias 
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differed from that of their predecessors, who had ever remained firmly attached 
to the party they had chosen; Cesar, on the contrary, attacked his own con- 
federates, without hesitation or scruple. The Duke of Urbino, from whom he 
had frequently received important aid, was involved, as in a network, by the 
machinations of Cesar, and, with difficulty saved his life, a persecuted fugitive 
in his own dominions. Vitelli, Baglioni, and other chiefs of the Orsini faction, 
resolved to show him that at least they were capable of resistance. But Cesar 
Borgia, declaring that ‘it is permitted to betray those who are the masters of 
all treasons,’ decoyed them into his snares, with profoundly calculated cruelty, 
and mercilessly deprived them of life. Having thus destroyed both parties, 
he stepped into their place, gathered the inferior nobility, who had been their 
adherents, around him, and took them into his pay; the territories he had 
seized on were held in subjection by force of terror and cruelty. 

“The brightest hopes of Alexander were thus realised—the nobles of the 
land were annihilated, and his house about to found a great hereditary dominion 
in Italy.’—(Ranxe’s Lives, i., p. 38.) 


“Tt was with great prejudice to all pontifical decorum that Alexander sought 
to transfer to his sons the Patrimony of St. Peter (the States of the Church) 
and yet, by a Bull of June, 1497, he erected into a duchy the principality of 
Benevento, and gave it, as well as the city of Terracina, to John Borgia, Duke 
of Gandia, another of his sons, but the cardinals who were present in a secret 
consistory consented to the alienation, except the Cardinal of Siena, who 
consistently and intrepidly opposed it. But John Borgia did not long enjoy 
their possession, for almost all historians agree that he was assassinated by 
his own brother Cesar, and thrown into the Tiber whence he was drawn 
out covered with mortal wounds.’—(THE CHEVALIER ARTAUD DE Monror, Lives 


and Times of the Popes, New York; The Catholic Publication Society of 
America, Vol. iv., p. 116.) 


POPE JULIUS II—FOUNDER OF THE PAPAL STATES. 


“Julius II. (1503-1513) enjoyed the incalculable advantage of finding 
opportunity for promoting the interests of his family by peaceable means; he 
obtained for his kindred the inheritance of Urbino. This done, he could devote 
himself, undisturbed by the importunities of his kindred, to the gratification of 
that innate love for war and conquest which was indeed the ruling passion of 
his life. To this he was invited by the circumstances of the times, and the 
consciousness of his eminent position; but his efforts were all for the Church— 
for the benefit of the Papal See. Other Popes had laboured to procure princi- 
palities for their sons or their nephews: it was the ambition of Julius to extend 
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the dominions of the Church. He must, therefore, be regarded as the founder 
of the Papal States.”—(Ranxg, Lives, i, p. 42.) 

“The Holy See recovered all that had been occupied by Cesare Borgia.”— 
(Artaup DE MonrTor, Lives, p. 213.) 


POPE” JULIUS “HiipA De 1503-1513. 


“That this Julius II. possessed, besides other vices, very great ferocity, 
arrogance, vanity, and a mad passion for war, is proved by abundant testimony. 
In the first place, forming an alliance with the Emperor and the King of France, 
he made war upon the Venetians. He next laid siege to Ferrara. And at last, 
drawing the Venetians, the Swiss, and the Spaniards to engage in the war with 
him, he made an attack upon Louis XII., King of France. Nor, so long as he 
lived, did he cease from embroiling all Europe. Who can doubt that under 
a Vicar of Jesus Christ frequenting camps and ambitious of the fame of a great 
warrior, everything both in Church and State must have gone to ruin, and 
both the discipline of the Church and the very spirit of religion have 
become prostrate? ”—(Mosuerm, Ecc. Hist., Cent. xvi., s. i., 61.) 

“The reign of Julius II. was one long struggle. The sword never left his 
grasp, which was more used to the handling of weapons than of Holy Writ.’— 
(Cams. Mod. Hist., ii., p. 9.) 

“Julius II. devoted all his energy to the enlargement of the territory of 
the Church, and to the complete subjugation of those barons who had resisted 
the authority of his predecessor. The world in those days told him that this 
was the most glorious enterprise which could be committed to his charge. He 
_ heard a voice in every wind, animating him to carry it to a successful issue. 
That voice scared sleep from his eyes, and slumber from his eyelids; it mingled 
with his day visions and with his night dreams. The tumult of the battlefield 
was music in his ears. At the siege of Mirandola he was continually in front 
of his soldiers, rebuking some, and animating others to deeds of noble daring. 
Thus he gained for the Papacy a degree of power as a temporal prince which 
had never been possessed by his predecessors.”—(PENNINGTON, Epochs of the 
Papacy, pp. 249-50.) 


“ An inveterate Simoniac, of infamous and abandoned manners, says Raynald 
(a.N. 1503 s.1.), not fit to discharge the office of a Pontiff, as being the author 
of so many wars, and notoriously incorrigible, to the great scandal of Christianity. 
Guiccadini thus condemns him: ‘If he be considered as a great man, it is only 
‘by those who, having forgotten the right meaning of words, conceive that it is 
rather the office of a supreme Pontiff to add to the Dominions of the Apostulic 
See by Christian arms and Christian blood, than to afford the example of a 
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well-regulated life! Erasmus also thus wrote against him in his “ Praise of 
Folly.” “There (at Rome) you may see even decrepit old men showing all the 
vigour of youth, incurring any expense, not fatigued by any toil, deterred by 
nothing, if only they can overturn law, religion, peace, and throw all the world 
into confusion. There are not wanting, too, learned flatterers who call this 
manifest madness, zeal, piety, and valour.” 

“This Pope, whom nature had intended for a conqueror, and destiny . 
clothed with the robe of a priest, takes his place by the side of the great 
warriors of the sixteenth century: by the side of Charles V., of Francis I, of 
Gonsalvo, of Cortes, of Alba, of Bayard, and of Doriae. He is the greatest 
Pope since Innocent III., and the creator of a new political spirit in the Papacy. 
He wished as a second Augustus to glorify himself and his creation. He took 
up again the project of Nicholas V.; Rome should become his monument. To 
carry out his designs he found the genius of Bramante and Raphael, and, above 
all, that of Michael Angelo, who belonged to him like an organ of his being. 
St. Peter’s, of which he laid the foundation stone, the paintings of the Sistine 
Chapel, the loggie of Bramante, the stanze of Raphael are memorials of 
Julius II. 


“ Most of all, Julius sought immortality in his tomb, for which the original 
design was absolutely gigantic. Eighteen feet high and twelve wide, it was to 
contain more than 40 statues, which were to include Moses, St. Peter and St. 
Paul, Rachel and Leah, and figures of the subject Provinces, which were to 
take the form of naked men in chains, while those of Heaven and Earth were 
to support the sarcophagus of the Pope. This project was cut short by the 
death of Julius in 1513, when only four of the statues were finished and eight 
designed. Of those finished, three statutes—the Moses, the Rachel and the 
Leah—were afterwards used for the existing memorial in the Church of St. 
Pietro in Vincoli.” 

“Two of the eight figures finished in the rough are to-day in the Museum 
of the Louvre at Paris—the two slaves! Four others (prisoners) are in the 
grotto of Buontalenti in the garden of the Pitti Palace Florence.” 


Tue Sonnets or MICHAEL ANGELO ON ROME IN THE PONTIFICATE OF JuLtus II. 
Fuasi faelmi. 


“Here helms and swords are made of chalices: 
The blood of Christ is sold so much the quart: 
His cross and thorns are spears and shields; and short 
Must be the time ere even His patience cease 
Nay let Him come, no more to raise the fees 
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- Of this foul sacrilege beyond report! 
For Rome still slays and sells Him at the court, 
Where paths are closed to virtue’s fair increase— 
Now were fit time for me to scrape a treasure! 
Seeing that work and gain are gone; while he 
Who wears the robe is my Medusa still. 
God welcomes poverty perchance with pleasure : 
But of that better life what hope have we, 
When the blessed banner leads to nought but ill?” 


—Translated by John Addington Symonds, Portland, Maine; Thomas B. Mosher, 
1897, 

“The tomb of Julius II., begun while that Pope was still living, was to 
consist of a large detached structure (as large as a church) with statues of 
Moses, St. Paul, and other colossal forms at its projecting angles, and ranged 
along its wall the naked forms of men in chains. The work, however, soon 
came to a standstill, and, at last, 40 years from its commencement (1545) it 
was placed in the Church of S. Pietro in Vinculi, where it now stands, deplorably, 
a mere fragment of the original design. Its most striking figure is the tre- 
mendous figure of Moses, rising in wrathful indignation at the worship of the 
golden calf, to denounce the idolatry of the Israelites. 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S “MOSES.” 


“ The eye does not know where to rest in this masterpiece of sculpture since 
the time of the Greeks. It seems to be as much an incarnation of the genius 
of Michael Angelo, as a suitable allegory of Pope Julius. Like Moses, he was 
at once law-giver, priest, and warrior. The figure is seated in the central niche 
with long, flowing beard descending to the waist, with horned head and deep- 
sunk eyes, which blaze, as it were, with the light of the burning bush, with a 
majesty of anger which makes one tremble, as of a passionate being drunk with 
fire. All that is positive and all that is negative in him is equally dreadful. 
If he were to rise up, it seems as if he would shout forth laws which no human 
intellect could fathom, and which, instead of improving the world, would drive 
it back to chaos. His voice, like that of the gods of Homer, would thunder 
forth in tones too awful for the ear to support. Yes! There is something 
infinite which lies in the Moses of Michael Angelo. The Greeks could not have 
endured a glance from such a Moses, and the artist would certainly have been 
blamed because he had thrown no softening touch over his gigantic picture. 
That which we have is the arch-type of a terrible and quite unapproachable 
sublimity. This statue might take its place in the cell of a colossal temple, 
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as that of Jupiter Ammon, but the tomb where it is placed is so little suited to 
it, that, regarded as only its frame, it is too small.”—(GREGOROVIUS.) 


MICHAEL ANGELO’S LAST JUDGMENT. 


“In 1534-41, under Paul III., he painted on the altar-wall (of the Sistine 
Chapel: the Pope’s chapel in the palace of the Vatican) the Last Judgment, 64ft. 
in width and 32ft. in height.” . 

“His Giudizo Universale sums up the account for his (Michael Angelo) 
whole existence, and is at the same time the most terrible reckoning, made in 
the spirit of Dante, with his own nation and its rulers, All that Italy might 
have become, had she followed the dictates of Dante and Savanarolo, floated 
before his eyes as his brush created the Judge of all the world whose curse falls 
on those that have exiled and murdered His prophets, neglected the Church, 
and bartered away the freedom of the nation. His Last Judgment was painted 
at the bidding of the Pope. Paul III. can scarcely have guessed how the artist 
was searching into the consciences of that whole generation, which was called 
to execute what Julius had bidden Raffael and Michael Angelo depict for all 
Christendom, and which had ignored and neglected its high office.”—(Camb. 
Mod. Hist., ii., p. 34.) 

In his two masterpieces—his sculptured Moses, descending from the mount 
of God to witness at the foot of the mountain Israel’s idolatrous worship of the 
Golden Calf, as in his painting of the Last Judgment above the high altar of the 
Sistine chapel of the Vatican, when the Judge of all descends upon the world 
scene, to put a final term to evil and to vindicate and reward the righteous— 
Michael Angelo wears the mantle and renews the witness of Italy’s great poet- 
prophet and interpreter—Dante. The sombre settings of Divine wrath depicted 
to the eye by the master mind of the great artist, the lofty strains of the poet 
addressed through the ear in burning but measured accents to the soul of Italy— 
when he exclaims: 


“OQ Sovran Master! When shall I rejoice 
To see the vengeance, which thy wrath, well-pleased, 
In secret silence broods? ”"—(Purgatory, Canto xx.), 


—which passage Vellutello thus explains: “When, O Lord, shall I behold that 
vengeance accomplished, which being already determined in thy secret judgment, 
thy retributive justice even now contemplates with delight?” (Carey’s Transla- 
tion). In a like spirit, the Hebrew prophet, in presence of triumphant evil in his 
times, proclaimed for all time—that “ The righteous shall rejoice when he seeth 
the vengeance : He shall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. So that a man 
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shall say, Verily there is a reward for the righteous: Verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth ” (Ps. lviii., 10-11). ‘“ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right ?” (Gen. xviii., 25). Yea, “The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether” (Ps. xix. 9). And the New Testament saints—the martyr souls 
under the altar—at the prolonged cruelties of the persecutors and tardiness of 
Divine succour, demand—“ How long, O Lord, holy and true, dost thou not 
judge and avenge our blood on them that dwell on the earth” (Rev. vi., 10). 
Also, at the fall of Great Babylon, the heavenly command is heard—“ Rejoice 
over her, thou heaven and ye holy apostles and prophets; for God hath avenged 
you on her” (IpeM, xviii, 20): since—“In her was found the blood of 
prophets, and of saints, and of all that were slain upon the earth.”—(IbEM, 24.) 
Yet, though massing and threatening, ere the judgments imprecated fell in retri- 
bution on the Rome of Michael Angelo, in the terrible sack of the city (A.D. 1527), 
and throughout Italy, the heavenly blessings of life, pardon and salvation were 
descending through the Reformation on the parched and thirsting soil of the 
spirits of men, and joy had returned; for once again God was visiting the earth 
in mercy.—(H. W. L.) 


ROME AND GRAVES. 


“To us,” writes Lanciani of the tombs in St. Peters, “ passionate students 
of history and arts, those graves are invaluable; they mark the various stages 
in the decline and fall of the city from year to year, as well as of her glorious 
resurrection, they chronicle the leading events which have agitated Rome, Italy, 
and the world for the last sixteen centuries. To be sure, there are considerable 
breaks in the chain, due to the destruction of old St. Peter’s, which contained 
87 graves.” 

“Ferdinand Gregorovius was inspired to write his book on the subject 
while in contemplation of the monument of Paul III. (Farnese). He glanced 
round in the dim light of the evening and saw effigy after effigy of venerable men, 
seated on their marble thrones, with outstretched hands, like an assembly of 
Patriarchs entrusted with the guardianship of their Church. He devoted many 
hours to the study of this class of monuments, so strikingly Roman, ‘for in 
Rome, more than in any other city of the world, does investigation lead one in 
the footsteps of death.”—(Lancian1 Pagan and Christian Rome, p. 2153) 


DESTRUCTION OF OLD ST. PETERS. 


AsDoe326 wick 1260 yearse = A-D. 1586. 


CONSTANTINE THE GREAT UPON THE GREAT OBELISK OF THE PHARAOH 
DEDICATION OF ST. PETER’S: THE BASILICA OF ST PETER’S : FOUNDED BY 
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S1Te oF THE Circus oF NERo DE- OF THE Exopus. (BROUGHT TO 

STROYED BY Pope Juxius IIl.— RoME By CALIGULA) REMOVED FROM 

(Barnes, St. Peter in Rome, p. Irs PosITION ON THE CENTRE OF 

268.) .THE SPINA OF NERO’s CIRCUS BY 
Pore Sixtus V. To Face New St. 
PETER’S. 


“ And was it not profoundly significant that a pope should himself resolve _ 
to demolish the ancient Basilica of St. Peter, the metropolitan church of 
Christendom, every part of which was hallowed, every portion crowded with 
monuments that had received the veneration of ages, and determine to erect a 
temple, planned after those of antiquity, on its site? This was a purpose 
exclusively artistic. The two factions then dividing the jealous and contentious 
work of art, united in urging Julius II. to this enterprise. Michael Angelo 
desired a fitting receptacle for that monument to the Pope which he proposed 
to complete on a vast scale and with that lofty grandeur which he has exhibited 
in his Moses. Yet more pressing was Bramante. It was his ambition to have 
space for the execution of the bold project, long before conceived, of raising 
high in air, on colossal pillars, an exact copy of the Pantheon, in all the majesty 
of its proportions. Many cardinals remonstrated, and it would even appear 
that there was a general opposition to the plan; so much of personal affection 
attaches itself to every old church, how much more then to this, the chief 
sanctuary of Christendom. But Julius was not accustomed to regard contra- 
diction; without further consideration he caused one-half of the old church to 
be demolished, and himself laid the foundation of the new one.’”’—(RANKE’s 
Lives, P_—p. 59.) 

“Accordingly, the next step towards the rebuilding of the Basilica would seem 
to have been prompted, rather by the ambitious desire of the reigning Pontiff 
to connect himself with the commencement of a church which should surpass 
both in size and magnificence anything that the world had yet seen, and in 
which there might be found a fitting site for a gorgeous monument to be raised 
to his own memory. 

“If we may trust Condivi, who wrote the life of Michael Angelo, it is to 
that artist that we owe the destruction of the old church with all its unrivalled 
historical associations, and the substitution for it of the present building whose 
size and grandeur can never make up to us for the loss of its predecessor. 

“ Bramante’s plans were accepted, and the order was soon given for the: 
destruction of the upper portion of the old building, including, apparently, all 
that had been so recently re-erected. So eager was Bramante to commence the 
work that not only was no record made of the buildings before they were 
destroyed, but the actual work of destruction was itself carried on with such 
indecent haste as to lead to an indignant protest from Michael Angelo, who 
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went to the Pope and complained that columns were being needlessly broken, 
and valuable works of art irreparably injured. So perished old St. Peters, and 
with it, sad to relate, perished all exact knowledge of the great church which 
for nearly 1,200 years had been the central shrine of so much of the devotion 
of Christendom.”—(Rev. A. P. Barnes, M.A., St. Peter in Rome, p. 295. Dedi- 
cated by permission to Pope Leo XIII.) 


ROME’S PHILOSOPHIC ATHEISM. 


“The theologians of the Lateran Council may have thought that offences 
against the government of the Church might well be overlooked in an age which 
threatened to undermine the foundations of the Christian faith. Bessarion was 
the last great scholar who was also a theologian; and the impulse which he gave to 
the study of Plato turned men’s minds for a time into a direction where they 
were not conscious of any antagonism between philosophy and theology. The 
Florentine Platonists, Ficino and Pico, tried to establish the unity of thought 
and weave a vast if shadowy system which harmonised ali truth. They ran the 
risk of explaining away the basis of theology, and their system disappeared before 
the teaching of Savanarolo and the religious movement of which he was the 
leader. The influence of Plato gradually died away, and Aristotle became the 
oracle of the New Learning. His logical system attracted the Humanists as 
it had captivated the Schoolmen. 

“The ecclesiastical authorities had not raised any decided protest against 
this temper of mind, and the evil was of long standing. The revival of Greek 
learning had done something towards procuring a better text of Aristotle and 

had made known his early commentators, chief of whom was Alexander of 
- Aphorodisias. In earlier times Aristotle had been known chiefly through the 
commentaries of the Arabian Averroes, who taught that there was a universal 
intelligence of which all men partook equally, and from partaking in which man 
had a soul which was immortal. This doctrine of Averroes was combated by 
Thomas of Aquino, who refuted the opinion that the soul was one and the same 
in all the universe, and maintained the separate origin of every human soul. 
Alexander of Aphrodisias had extended the psychology of Aristotle and main- 
tained that the soul was mortal like the body; and at the time of the Renais- 
sance there was no second Thomas of Aquino to answer to newly discovered 
arguments; so that Alexander was the popular commentator whose views were 
put forward and whose arguments were readily adopted. Marcilio Ficino con- 
ceived that Platonism was the remedy for the heresies caused by the study of 


+ the Peripatetics. ‘ We have laboured,’ he says, ‘at translating Plato and Plotinus, 


that by the appearance of this new theology, poets may cease to count the 
mysteries of religion amongst their fables, and the crowds of Peripatetics who 
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form almost the whole body of philosophers may be admonished that religion 
must not be reckoned as old wives’ stories. The world is occupied by the 
Peripatetics, and is divided between their sects, the Alexandrians and the Aver- 
roists. The Alexandrians opine that our intelligence is mortal; the Averroists 
that it is one only. Both equally destroy the foundation of all religion, chiefly 
because they seem to deny a divine providence over men. If anyone thinks that 
such widespread impiety, defended by such keen intellects, can be uprooted | 
merely by the preaching of the faith, he errs greatly, as facts may prove. We 
need some greater power, either widespread miracles or the discovery of a 
philosophic religion which may persuade philosophers to give ear to * 

“So wrote Ficino, and came forward with his offering of a misty effort to 
set forth the image of Plato as closely resembling the truth of Christ; but his 
philosophic miracle did not work conviction, his system did not reduce gainsayers 
to silence. The question of the immortality of the soul continued to be openly 
disputed in the schools of Italy, and few were shocked by the discussion. We 
cannot feel surprised that the theologians in the Council determined to make a 
protest against the reduction of Christian life to a subject of philosophic doubt. 
They framed a decree which condemned those who assert that the intelligent soul 
is mortal or one in all men. Scripture requires the belief in an individual soul in 
each man; otherwise the Incarnation was useless and the resurrection was of 
no effect. Philosophers, teachers in Universities were bidden, if in their lectures 
they had to expound the opinions of the ancients, to teach as well the orthodox 
faith and resolve the arguments of those who lived without the light of 
Christianity. Further, no one in holy orders was henceforth to devote a longer 
space than five years to the study of poetry or philosophy, without undertaking 
also the study of theology or of the Canon Law. This decree was ordered 
to be published every year by the ordinaries of university towns and rectors of 
universities. The protest of the Council was certainly couched in mild language. 
Theologians were content to assert the truth in the face of fashionable scepticism ; 
they did not venture to engage in war in defence of the faith. The decree was 
hortatory rather than judicial; no means were prescribed for bringing to trial 
those who disobeyed. A barren protest was issued, nothing more. Theology 
was almost apologetic in the presence of the philosophic atheism which it 
denounced in half-hearted language. The decree is a significant testimony to 
the decay of dogmatic theology.”—(Bp. CreicHton, A History of the Papacy 
from the Great Schism to the Sack of Rome, Vol. v., pp. 219-222.) 
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THE PSEUDO-REFORMATION. 


GIOVANNI DE MEDICI. 


Pore Leo X. (A.D. 1513-1521). 

“In order to give additional stability to these studies (the philosophical 
tenets of Plato) Lorenzo (the Magnificent, father of Giovanni) and his friends 
formed the intention of renewing, with extraordinary pomp, the solemn annual 
feasts to the memory of the great philosopher, which had been celebrated from 
the time of his death to that of his disciples Plotinus and Porphyriy (pagan 
philosophers and mortal foes of the Christians), but had then been discon- 
tinued for the space of twelve hundred years. The day fixed on for this 
purpose was the 7th of November, which was supposed to be the anniversary not 
only of the birth of Plato, but of his death, which happened among his friends 
at a convivial banquet, precisely at the close of his eighty-first year.”—-( ROSCOE, 
Life of Lorenzo the Magnificent, p. 134, Bohn’s Standard Library.) 

“ That Lorenzo had it in contemplation to employ dramatic composition in 
other subjects is also apparent.. Among his poems published at the end of the 
present work will be found an attempt to substitute the deities of Greece and 
Rome for the saints and martyrs of the Christian Church; but the jealous 
temper of the national religion seems for a time to have restrained the progress 
which might otherwise have been expected in this important department of letters.” 
—(Ipem, p. 202.) 

- Giovanni, the second son of Lorenzo, was destined from his infancy to 
the Church. Early brought forward into public view and strongly impressed 

with a sense of the necessity of a grave deportment, he seems never to have 
been a child. At seven years of age he was admitted into holy orders, and 
received the tonsura from Gentile, Bishop of Arezzo. From thenceforth he 
was called Messer Giovanni, and was soon afterwards declared capaiie of 
ecclesiastical preferment. Before he was eight years of age he was appointed 
by Louis XI. of France, Abbot of Fonte Dolce, which was immediately succeeded 
by a presentation from the same patron to the Archbishopric of Aix in Provence; 
but in this instance the liberality of the King was opposed by an invincible 
objection, for before the investiture could be obtained from the Pope, informa- 
tion was received at Florence that the Archbishop was yet living. This disap- 
pointment was, however, compensated by the Abbacy of the rich monastery 
of Pasignano. Of the glaring indecorum of bestowing spiritual functions on a 
child Lorenzo was fully sensible, and he endeavoured accordingly to counteract 
- the unfavourable impression which it might make on the public mind, by incul- 
cating upon his son the strictest attention to his manners, his morals, and his 


improvement.”’—(IpEM, p. 277.) 
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“Tn the year 1484, at which time Piero de Medici, the eldest son of 
Lorenzo, was about fourteen years of age, his father judged it expedient io 
send him to Rome on a visit to the Pope, and appointed Scala and Politiano as 
his companions. He drew up himself very full and explicit directions for the 
conduct of his son during his absence. 

“He then proceeds to the essential object of his mission. ° After having 
thus recommended me to his holiness, you will inform him that your affection _ 
for your brother induces you to speak a word in his favour. You can here 
mention that I have educated him for the priesthood, and shall closely attend 
to his learning and his manners, so that he may not disgrace his profession ; 
that in this respect I repose all my hopes on his holiness; who, having already 
given us proofs of his kindness and affection, will add to our obligations by any 
promotion which he may think proper to bestow upon him; endeavouring by 
these and similar expressions to recommend your brother to his favour as inuch 
as lies in your power.’ 

“Tn whatever manner Piero acquitted himself on his youthiul embassy, 
it is probable that this interview accomplished the object on which the future 
fortunes of his house were so materially to depend; and Giovanni de Medici, 
when only thirteen years of age, ranked with the prime supporters of the Roman 
Church. . . . Three years were, however, suffered to elapse, and the young 
cardinal was then admitted to all the honours of his rank, the investiture having 
been performed by Matteo Basso, prior of the monastery at Fiesole, who has 
left in one of his letters a particular narrative of the ceremony.” 

“You are not only the youngest cardinal in the college, but the youngest 
person that ever was raised to that rank.’’—(IpeM, pp. 283-87.) Lorenzo de 
Medici to Giovanni de Medici Cardinal.) 


“Pope Leo X., true to the traditions of the House of Medici, posed as 
patron of art and learning. When he heard of his own election, he said to 
his brother : 


““Tet us enjoy the Papal power, since God has conceded it to us.’ 
“And Fra Mariano, his favourite jester, added: 
““ Seek your own pleasure, Holy Father. All else is folly.’ ” 


The Pope surrounded himself with poets, musicians, painters, and scholars 
A golden age had dawned for imitative men of letters, who had one unassailable 
article of faith, the perfection of Cicero’s prose and of Virgil’s poetry. The 
shepherds of Christ’s flock avoided the mention of His name because it was a 
word unknown in Cicero’s orations. They called nuns, vestals; the Holy Ghost, 
the Inspiration of the Supreme Jove; and they requested the Pope to include 
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Plato in the roll of saints. Bembo, a future cardinal, owned that he did not 
read the Epistles of Paul (he called them Epistolaccie) lest he should spoil his 
style. When Francis I. asked for the Laocoon, Leo X. replied that he would 
sooner give him the head of Peter the Apostle. 

The Pope loved his scholars and artists, his poets and pedants; but, above 
all, he loved his jesters. He solemnly crowned Cuerno, the celebrated rhymcster 
and drunkard, and was no less liberal to him than to Raphael. He spent huge 
sums on feasts, though he ate sparingly himself, being afflicted with a weak 
digestion and an incurable purulent disease, and his soul was no less sick than his 
body, for he suffered from continual ennut.”—(Merejkovski, pp. 309-10.) 

“In this exuberance of effort and production, of intellect and art, and in 
the enjoyment of increasing temporal power attached to the highest spiritual 
dignity, lived Leo X. Men have questioned his title to the honour of giving 
his name to the period, and he had not perhaps any great merit in doing so, 
but he was indubitably favoured by circumstances. His character had been 
formed in the midst of those elements that fashioned the world of his day, and 
he had liberality of mind and susceptibility of feeling that fitted him for the 
furtherance of its progress and the enjoyment of its advantage. If he found 
pleasure in the efforts of those who were but imitators of the Latin, still more 
would the works of his contemporaries delight him. It was in his presence that 
the first tragedy was performed, and (in spite of the objections liable to be found 
in a play imitating Plautus) the first comedy also that was produced in the 
Italian language; there is, indeed, scarcely one that was not first seen by him. 
Ariosto was among the acquaintance of his youth. Machiavelli composed more 
than one of his works expressly for him. His halls, galleries, and chapels were 
filled by Raphael with the rich ideal of human beauty, and with the purest 
expression of life in its most varied forms. He was a passionate lover of 
music, a more scientific practice of which was just then becoming diffused 
throughout Italy; the sounds of music were daily heard floating through the 
palace, Leo himself humming the airs that were performed. This may all be 
considered as a sort of intellectual sensuality, but it is at least the only one 
that does not degrade the man. Leo X. was full of kindness and ready 
sympathies; rarely did he refuse a request, and, when compelled to do so, 
evinced his reluctance by the gentlest expressions—‘ He is a good man,’ says an 
observant ambassador, very bounteous and kindly; he would avoid all disorders 
if it were not that his kinsmen incite him to them. ‘ He is learned,’ says another, 
‘and the friend of the learned; religious, too, but he will enjoy his life.’ It 
was his custom to pass the autumn in rural pleasures. At Viterbo he amused 
himself with hawking, and at Corneto with hunting the stag. The Lake Bolsena 
afforded him the pleasure of fishing, or he would pass a certain time at his 
favourite residence of Malliana, whither he was accompanied by improvisiatori 
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and other men of light and agreeable talents, capable of making every hour pass 
pleasantly. Towards winter he returned with his company to Rome, which was 
now in great prosperity, the number of its inhabitants having increased fully 
one-third in a very few years. Here the mechanic found employment, the artist 
honour, and safety was assured to all. Never had the Court been more animated, 
more graceful, more intellectual. In the matter of festivities, whether spiritual 
or temporal, no cost was spared, nor was any expenditure found too lavish when 
the question was of amusements : theatres, presents, or marks of favour. There 
was high jubilee when it was known that Giuliano de Medeci meant to settle 
with his young wife in Rome. ‘God be praised,’ writes Cardinal Bibbiena to 
him, for here we lack nothing but a Court with ladies. 


“Of true Christian sentiment and conviction, there could be no question 
in such a state of things. They were, on the contrary, directly opposed.”— 
(RankeE’s Lives, i., pp. 55-57.) : 


“ Notwithstanding the intimate terms on which he (Vettori, the friend 
of Macchiavelli and Guicciardini) stood with both the Popes of the house of 
Medici, he is far from being convinced of the Christian character of the 
Papal power. Whoever will carefully consider the law of the Gospel will 
perceive that the Pontiffs, although they bear the name of Christ’s vicar, yet 
have brought in a new religion which has nothing of Christ but the name; for, 
whereas Christ enjoins poverty, they desire riches; while he commands humility 
they will have pride; and where he requires obedience, they are resolved to 
command all the world.”—(Cited by Rankg, iii., p. 31.) 


ACCESSION" OF POPE*LEO'X., MARCH. 1575: 
HIS CORONATION, APRIL... 1513. 
THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 


ACCESSION OF STEPHEN, BISHOP OF ACCESSION OF Pope LrEo X. 
ROME. 


A.D. 253° *""1260" years” == FLD: ere! 


“The first allusion to the Petrine “Full development and triumph of 
claims is found in the Clementine for- the Petrine claims.” 
geries.”” 


Cardinal Giovanni de Medici came 
“Up to the end of the second cen- forth from the Conclave summoned 
tury the importance of the Bishop of on March 4, 1513, as Pope Leo X 
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Rome is subordinate to that of the 
Church of Rome. Just at the end of 
that century the Clementine fictions 
were brought to Rome, and it is not 
till then that we hear anything of the 
succession from  Peter.”—(Satmon, 
Infalhbility, p. 402.) 

“The earliest Bishop of Rome 
whom I can find to have claimed privi- 
leges as St. Peter’s successor was 
Stephen in his controversy with 
Cyprian, about a.p. 256, at which time 
the story told in the Clementines had 
had some fifty years of acceptance at 
Rome.”—(Ipem, p. 405.) 

“ About this time, that arrogant and 
violent prelate (Stephen) addressed 
an epistle to Cyprian, in which he ex- 
pressed the opinion of his own Church 
with something less of humility and 
temper than become the character of 
a bishop.”—(G. A. Poote, M.A., Life 
and Times of St. Cyprian, p. 248.) 
“The result is that we may name 
the episcopate of Stephen as the time 
when, out of the fiction that Peter had 
been Bishop of Rome, his supposed 
successors began to develop the con- 
sequence that they had a right to rule 
other bishops; but we find that this 
development was at the time not only 
scouted in the East, but was violently 
resisted in the neighbouring province 
of Africa.’—(Satmon, Infallibility, 
p. 407.) 

“To the end of the twelfth century 
they (the Popes) called themselves 
Vicars of Peter, but since Innocent 
Ill., this title was superseded by 
Vicar of Christ.” 

“We owe it to Bellarmine and 
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Since Piero had been drowned on the 
9th of December, 1503, Giovanni had 
become the head of the house of 
Medici. He was only 38 years of age 
at the election.” 


The grand ceremonies of his (Pope 
Leo X.) going to take possession of 
the Church of his bishopric, St. John 
Lateran, was delayed for a month, to 
allow of the proper pomp attending it. 


_And now the day has come for its 


celebration. 


The Passeno which took place on 
April 11th, with the great procession 
to the Lateran, was the most brilliant 
spectacle of its kind that Christian 
Rome had ever witnessed.”—(Cavi- 
bridge Hist., i., p. 10.) 


“Tt seemed to me, says the narrator 
of the pageant, that it was the Re- 
deemer of mankind on the Palm Sun- 
day going to Jerusalem, there being 
substituted for the cry of Hosanna to 
the Son of David, the acclamation 
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other Jesuits that in some documents 
the Pope is expressly designated 
‘Vice-God.’ "—(Janus, The Pope and 
the Council, pp. 39, 159.) 


CyprRIAN: His LANGUAGE IN 
AppRESSING His AFRICAN COUNCIL. 


Bed 25782 + 1260) 


“None of us sets himself up as a 
bishop of bishops, or by tyrannical 
terror forces his colleagues to a neces- 
sity of obeying; inasmuch as every 
bishop, in the free use of his liberty 
and power, has the right of forming 
his own judgment, and can no more 
be judged by another than he can him- 
self judge another.”—(Samon, Infal- 
libility, p. 407.) 


THE CHRIST. 
“ He must REIGN TILL HE HATH PUT 
ALL ENEMIES UNDER HIs FEET.”— 
(i Cor. xv). 


Viva Papa Leone! Life to the Pope, 
the Lion.”—(Extiott, Horae.) 


Ture Butt Unam SANCTUM READ AND 
ADOPTED IN COUNCIL OF THE LATERAN. 


years = A.D. 1517. — 


“In the last Lateran Council at 
Rome the principle of an unlimited 
Papal monarchy was established in 
opposition to the principles of the 
General Councils; and the Hussites 
and the Waldenses had no more any 
importance to fight against the Papal 
power.’—(NEANDER.) 


THE VICE-CHRIST. 
“THEY ARE RIGHTLY NAMED ‘VICARS’ 
WHO REIGN IN THE ABSENCE OF 

THEIR MAasTerR.”—(LUTHER.) 


StupIep MIMICRY AND Pope APPROPRIATED SYMBOLS OF THE APOCALYPTIC 
INSIGNIA OF THE ANGEL OF THE REFORMATION. 


_ “A REIGN OF MAGNIFICENCE AND PEACE WAS TO BEGIN.” 


“The festivities of Leo X.’s coronation showed that a reign of magnificence 
and peace was to begin. Men saw the Duke of Ferrara, who had been so long 
pursued by Julius II. with relentless animosity, welcomed in Rome and invested 
once more with his ducal dignity; he even acted as the Squire of the Pope, 
and helped him to mount the steed on which he rode through the street. The 
pomp and splendour of the procession was famous even in those days of 
pageants. The Pope’s train was numerous, and the mixture of ecclesiastical, 
military, and civil dresses made a dazzling display of colours. Rome was 
unsparing of decorations. The streets were all ablaze with rich devices, triumphal 
arches, and allegorical figures of every sort, while the invention of the artist 
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and poet was alike strained to produce designs and mottoes. The rich banker, 
Agostino Chigi, showed his ingenuity by a brief summary of the past history 
of the Papacy and a forecast of its future; a mighty arch bore a living nymph 
attended by Moorish pages; on the frieze ran an inscription, ‘Once Venus 
reigned, then Mars, now comes the reign of Pallas.’ A witty goldsmith, who 
lived near, showed greater knowledge of the times. He set up a statue of 
Venus, that bore the legend, ‘ Mars reigned, Pallas reigns, I, Venus will always 
reign.’ Mythology and religion, history sacred and profane, were alike laid under 
contribution to supply motives for singing the praises of the new Pope. There 
was indeed no end to his greatness.”—(Bp. CreicHton, A History of the 
Papacy, v., p. 209.) 


THE PAPAL PAGEANT. 


“With Rome and its seven hills prophecy prospectively connected Anti- 
christ. To Rome, then, let us pass in imagination, and observe what may be 
enacting at Rome, and by the Pope, at the epoch and crisis that immediately 
preceded the Reformation. 

“There has recently been a new election to the Popedom. And now, after 
the delay of a month, to allow of the proper pomp attending it—the day is come 
for the celebration of the ceremonial of his going to take possession of the church 
of his bishopric, St. John Lateran. The city is thronged with visitors on the 
occasion. Besides the hierarchy of Rome, there appear many of the independent 
princes of Italy; ambassadors also from most of the States of Western 
Christendom ; and, moreover, the episcopal and ecclesiastical deputies that have 
_ assembled to represent the Church Universal in the General Council now holden 
at the Lateran. The concourse from early morn had been to the great square 
of St. Peter’s. There the procession forms, on horseback, and thence puts itself 
in motion. First in order is a troop of cavalry; then a long line of gentry and 
nobility; then, successively the Senators of Rome, a file of Florentine citizens 
and other provincials, the Pope’s bodyguard, and a second file of provincial 
barons and gentry; then the envoys from Germany, Spain, Portugal, and other 
parts of Christendom; then abbots, bishops, archbishops, patriarchs, upwards of 
two hundred and fifty in number; then the cardinals, the ecclesiastical dignitaries 
wearing their jewelled mitres and their copes; the rest drest in richest costumes, 
and with banners streaming, as on a day of jubilee; then at length, thus preceded, 
and duly followed and closed in by a troop of military, himself the hero of the 
day—the POPE! The horses of the bishops and cardinals preceding him are 
’ covered from head to foot with white trappings. He comes forth himself, too, 
on a white horse, a cape of richest broidery covering him; the ring of) espousal 
with the Universal Church glittering on his right-hand finger; and on his head 
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the imperial tiara of three crowns. A canopy is borne over him by the chief 
Roman authorities. The streets are strewed with tapestry and flowers for him 
to pass over. The welkin rings with acclamations of welcome. The multitudes 
fall on their knees as he approaches to receive his benediction. ‘It seemed to 
me,’ says the narrator of the pageant, ‘ that it was the Redeemer of mankind on 
the Palm Sunday going to Jerusalem; there being substituted only for Hosanna 
to the Son of David! the acclamation, Viva Pape, Leone! Life to the Pope, . 
to Leo!” 

But is it really the case that the people regard him as filling the place of 
Christ to them, and to be looked to as their Redeemer and Saviour? Every 
one knows the answer. It dwells on the exalted station of the Pope even more 
than on the personal character of Leo—its authority, power, sacredness, high 
above that of the kings of this world, being Divine rather than human, as of 
the very VICAR OF CHRIST AND GOD; and on Leo’s personal virtues— 
his prudence, firmness, decorum of manners, knowledge Of worldly affairs, 
love of splendour, and taste for classic literature and the arts—chiefly as fitting 
him for applying the matchless authority of his office of CHRIST’S VICE- 
REGENT, to the glory of Rome, the amelioration of the evils that from without 
and from within have long afflicted Christendom, and the introduction of a 
brighter age. : 

But the devices and paintings that everywhere, on triumphal arches, columns, 
and other decorated erections for the occasions, meet the eye, as it passes 
onward with the procession, will be the most faithful as well as the most graphic 
expositors of the general state of thought and feelings respecting him. 

There is a strange mixture in these paintings of things sacred and profane, 
of Christian saints and heathen demi-gods; St. Peter and St. Paul, Moses and 
Aaron, SS. Cosmo and Damian, intermingling with Apollos, Mercuries, Minervas. 
Surely this fact well illustrates what has been said of the homogeneity and 
natural fellowship of the Saydua of Rome, modern and Papal, with those of 
old Pagan Rome! ; 

But to the point in hand—the expression of the mind and spirit of the age 
respecting its newly elected Pope Leo. No doubt some of the pictures and 
devices depict him with reference simply to his personal character—such is that 
where Justice is introduced with her balance, and Virtue as assaulted by various 
serpent-formed vices, but delivered by a Lion; such that where the Arts and 
Literature are represented as rejoicing in their patron, being made Lord of the 
world. Again, there is another painting that depicts him as exercising 
patriarchal functions—that, in fact, which represents the lately convened General 
Council in the Lateran Church, the cardinals and bishops appearing seated in 
it, and the Pope high-throned among them, with the legend, “Thou shalt put 
an end to the Council, and be called THE REFORMER OF THE CHURCH.” 
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But, generally, the allusion is to his acting as CHRIST’S REPRESENTA- 
TIVE: insomuch that there is the application to him alike of the history, titles, 
and offices of Christ our Saviour; just as if he were indeed, as they say he 
is, His very impersonator on earth. So, for the history is that picture of the 
_three Kings of Christendom, fixing their eyes intently on a star in the East— 
the morning-star evidently, not of Christ, but of Leo; so in that of Pope Leo 
sitting, and many kings kneeling, and presenting gold ad silver to him as their 
offering ; so in another, where he sits youthful in age, and in his cardinal’s dress, 
disputing with aged doctors, and conquering; so in yet another, where Christ, 
indeed, is represented as receiving baptism, but in which the notification of John 
Baptist as the patron saint of Florence, the presence of SS. Cosmo and Damian, 
saints of the Medici family, and that of two lions holding the scroll, plainly 
indicate that in the Christ there depicted Pope Leo is signified, His supposed 
impersonator; and in which picture even Christ’s Godhead is ascribed to Leo, 
the titular legend inscribed being, “A God wonderful among His saints!” 
Then, again, as to Christ’s Offices, Leo is portrayed at an altar, sacrificing, 
surrounded by his cardinals and bishops, and the scroll above reads thus, 
“Tanquam Aaron”; and also, in another opposite, he appears at an altar 
kneeling with troops armed behind him, and the words written above, “ Tanquam 
Moses.” He is in there represented as, in Christ’s place, both the High Priest, 
Mediator, and Captain of the Church. And the legends beneath tell the 
expected happy results: the one, “Thine eye is on the ceremonial of Divine 
worship, and now Religion shall have its due observance ”; the other, “ Thou 
art the intimate of the Deity, and the enemies of the Christian name shall yield 
to thee.” As to the general hopes of prosperity and happiness, they are else- 
_ where thus symbolised. From a ball, the heraldic ensign of Leo, an ear of 
corn appears to spring, and a grape-cluster of extraordinary size, such as poets 
describe, to have been produced in the fabled Saturnian age, and such, perhaps, 
as according to the traditionary report of Papias, might answer to St. John’s 
prediction of the fruitfulness of the earth in the millennium, the legend beneath 
indicating this new Viceregent of Christ as its introducer, and that now at length 
its golden age had come.” 


THE THREE PAINTINGS. 


“There are yet three other paintings of Pope Leo, which, on account of 
their singularly illustrative bearing on the prophecy before us, demand a 


separate and particular attention. 
First, that in the Genose are, between the castle of St. Angelo and the 


Vatican. Here behold the azure heaven represented; on its verge refulgent 
‘with glory, like that of the new-risen sun, stands portrayed the Pope: a rainbow 
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in the air reflects the cheering radiance on a landscape of land and water, 
men and women, just emerged apparently out of night and tempest below; and 
the sentence appears written underneath—“ The world hath been unveiled to 
light; the King of Glory has come forth!” « 

“Next comes that painting in the arc of the Florentines. The Pope is 
here represented with one foot on the land, the other upon the sea, having a key, 
moreover, in his right hand, with which he opens Heaven, and in the other | 
another key (the key of Hell and perhaps of purgatory): and, beneath, the 
legend as the voice of Florence, “Jn thy hand I behold the empire of earth, 
and sea, and Heaven.” 

“The third triumphal arc was that in the Via Pontificum, where a Pope 
sits enthroned, and two kings, having cast their crowns before him, kneel and 
worship. There a Lion is represented as blandly licking and fondling. But 
on other two (kings) that appear armed and hostile in the distance, another 
Lion seems as about to spring; and the motto, “ Prostratis placidus, Rebellibus 
ferox,’ proclaims, as with lion’s roar, that implicit submission is the law of this 
pontifical empire. 

“Such is the triplet of counterpart paintings in this Leonine fragment in 
contrast with the Apocalyptic triplet in the vision before us. But before we 
proceed to give them a full and separate consideration, let us trace the procession 
to its termination; and let us mark in doing so the almost ostentatious exhibition 
in it of CHRIST’S DEGRADATION AND NOTHINGNESS as contrasted 
with the exaltation of the Pope, of him whom, having now viewed not only 
as head of the apostacy, but as the blasphemous usurper also of Christ’s place 
in the Church, we need no longer hesitate to call the Papal Antichrist. Let 
us mark the contrast exhibited between them; for Christ, too, is present, they 
tell us, to swell the triumph of the day. His place they point out under the 
canopy, upon the white palfrey, just before the line of bishops, some five and 
twenty attendants being disposed, each with a kindled wax-light, round Him, 
and the sacristan as His guard behind. It is that box, they say, which the 
gold brocade covers, that holds him. There is the Holy Eucharist, the conse- 
crated wafer. That is CHRIST! Christ indeed appears, but He is a State 
prisoner, to add to the brilliancy of the pageant, a puppet in the hands of the 
priesthood ! 

“ Meanwhile, with all pomp, and with each of the magnificent decorations 
that adorn the procession symbolising his glory, with every eye fixed upon him, 
and every knee bent before him, the Pope advances on his triumph. 

“At length the Lateran is reached — that Church with which the Papal 
episcopate is connected, and in the portico of which, as justificatory of its asserted 
universal jurisdiction, an old marble records its dignity as MOTHER AND 
HEAD OF ALL THE CHURCHES. And as on the setting out a STUDIED 
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MIMICRY of Christ was observable, and the paintings, too, and the legends, 
reminded the passer-by that “the Heaven-sent One,” “ the King of Glory,” 
was gone forth, so at the close of the procession the STUDIED MIMICRY 
continues. Dismounting at the Church vestibule, the Pope sits for a moment, 
as if in great humility, on a lowly seat placed for the occasion; then, amidst the 
chanting of “ He raiseth the poor from the dust to make him inherit the throne 
of glory,” he is raised from it by some of the officials of the Church, led up 
the nave, and seated on the Papal throne within. They call it his ASSUMP- 
TION, or TAKING UP, as if, like that of one before him, to the elevation, 
not of a mere earthly throne, but a heavenly, and with all power given to him 
in Heaven and in earth.” 


THREE SYMBOLISATIONS. 


“ We now advert to three remarkable symbolisations of the Papal Antichrist 
above noted. Considering how exactly they answer to the triple symbolisation 
of Christ in the Apocalyptic vision before us, His face, too, being depicted as 
the Sun, and with an investing rainbow, His feet as planted on land and sea, 
His voice as a lion’s roaring—considering further the chronological coincidence 
of the one emblematic figuration and the other, the one in the prophecy, the 
other in history—considering the fact, already twice exemplified, that allusive 
contrast to’ that which would at any particular epoch be opposed to and usurpatory 
of His prerogative, is a feature observable in the chief Apocalyptic prefigurations 
of Christ’s intervention—considering all this, the question must at once be asked 
whether it be credible that the parallel and the contrast are in this case either 
unforeseen or unintended by the Eternal Spirit‘ 


HIS FACE DID SHINE LIKE THE SUN. 


(1) “ The meaning and acting out of the emblematic painting which repre- 
sented the Pope as the newly risen Sun—the King of Glory, beaming from 
Heaven on this earth, and with the rainbow, the covenant-rainbow, as his 
accompaniment. . . - 

“Let it be well observed, as inferable both from the accompanying emblem 
of the rainbow, and from the title of “ The King of Glory” given to the Pope 
in the picture, that it was as Christ’s Representative chiefly that the symbol was 
applied to him; and thus, that as Christ was the Sun in the Christian system, so 
the symbol was meant to designate Pope Leo. . . . 

“We shall presently see how the Portuguese orator addressed him as 
dispersing the mists of his mind by the sunbeams of his divine countenance. 
In similar tone, in the Lateran, in presence of the General Council of 
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Christendom, his countenance is spoken of by the chosen orator Puccins, as 
‘Beaming from it the insupportable lustre of divine majesty.’ By one of the poets 
of the day a splendour, dazzling as the sun’s, is described as flashing from his triple . 
crown, with reference to the Divine Glory attached to it of an empire over 
earth, hell, and heaven! By the same poet he is elsewhere depicted as the 
sun’s dwelling place because of the light of wisdom that dwelt with him. The 
Maronite patriarch, and another of the Oriental ecclesiastics, address him in 
their letters as like the Sun or the Moon, full of truth; and again as the Sun 
refulgent in holiness. Further, he is represented as, like the Sun, imparting 
out of this, his treasure-house of light, to the children of men; not only other- 
wise as their enlightener, but chiefly as their illuminator in matters of faith, 
revealing and opening to men the way to heaven, and also shedding a healing 
influence with his beams on the darkness and woes of humanity. In the influence 
last ascribed to the light of the Papal countenance, we see the exact counterpart 
to that ascribed to Christ’s in Malachi’s beautiful prophecy—that in which he 
speaks of Him as the Sun of Righteousness, rising on them that fear Him with 
healing in His wings. 


AND A RAINBOW WAS UPON HIS HEAD. 


“The Pope as the dispenser of the light of truth, 1.e., the true faith—and ~ 
the dispenser of the light of grace and salvation. The exercise of the latter 
seems, from the accompaniment in the painting of the covenant—rainbow, to be 
extremely characteristic of the Papal resurrection of Christ’s most glorious 
spiritual prerogative, and illustrative, by force of contrast, of the emblematic 
outburst of the Sun of Righteousness in the prefiguration vision before us, and 
of its glorious fulfilment in the Reformation. 


FIXING ONE FOOT ON THE LAND AND ANOTHER ON THE SEA. 


“Next, would we learn the meaning, and its realisation in actual life, of 
that most striking representation of the Pope in the Florentine arc, as fixing 
one foot on the land and another on the sea, how can we better satisfy ourselves 
than by marking what passed at Rome in the second year of Leo’s pontificate, 
on the occasion of an embassy arriving from the King of Portugal? The 
ambassador was a general celebrated for his part in the conquests of the 
Portuguese in the Far Indies. In testimony of them, he brought, amongst other 
most magnificent presents to Pope Leo, animals from the East—the leopard, 
the panther, and the elephant—animals unknown to the citizens of Rome since 
the time and shows of its imperial grandeur. And great was the popular 
admiration as these presents were led in procession through the streets of Rome, 
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more especially when, on arrival before the pontifical presence, the elephant, 
as if with more than instinct, stopped and knelt, and thrice bowed himself, as 
in act of adoration, to the ground. But listen to the orator of the embassy. For 
a moment he hesitated, as overcome by a sense of the majesty of him he is 
addressing. ‘Fear and trembling,” he exclaims, ‘have come over me, and a 
horrible darkness overwhelmed me.’ Then, reassured by the Pope’s serene 
aspect towards him, ‘the divine countenance which, shining,’ he says, ‘as the 
Sun, had dispersed the mists of his mind,’ he proceeds to the objects of his 
mission, narrates the Eastern conquests of the Portuguese arms, addresses the 
Pope as Supreme Lord of all, and speaks of these conquests as the incipient 
fulfilment of God’s sure promises—‘ Thou shalt rule from sea to sea, and from 
the Tiber river to the end of the world’; ‘The Kings of Arabia and Saba shall 
bring gifts to thee, yea, all princes shall worship thee, all nations shall serve 
‘thee; and under thy auspices, there shall be one fold and one shepherd.’ Thus, 
he explains, the promised universal latter-day subjection of the world to Christ 
as meant of its subjection to the Pope, and the Portuguese discoveries and 
victories over the heathen as signs that that consummation was at hand. ‘Thus 
does he well illustrate to us what was intended by the Florentine device under 
consideration; concluding in the same spirit by a solemn ACT OF ADORA- 
TION to the Pope as his King’s lord and master—'‘ Thee as the true Vicar of 
Christ and of God, the Ruler of the whole Christian Republic, we recognise, 
confess, profess obedience to, and adore; in thy name adoring Christ whose 
representative thou art.’ 

“ But the Portuguese discoveries along the African coast, towards the Cape 
of Good Hope, began about the middle of the fifteenth century; and the memor- 
able one by the Spaniards some fifty years afterwards, of a new world beyond 
the Western Ocean, gave scope and occasion for the Pope's pretensions to 
authority as Christ’s Vicar, in far distant seas on a scale immensely larger. The 
application came first from Prince Henry of Portugal to the then reigning Pope’ 
that since, as Christ’s Vicar, all kingdoms of the earth were subject to him, he 
would, in virtue of that authority, confer on the Portuguese Crown a right to 
all countries inhabited by infidels that they, the Portuguese, might discover, 
promise being added that he would spread the Christian religion in them, 
establish the Papal authority, and so increase the flock of the Universal pastor. 
A Bull was issued granting the Portuguese all they might discover from Cape 
Non to India. In 1493, after Columbus’ discovery of America, on the application 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, a similar grant was made in terms still more pre- 
sumptuous and striking. 

“ Pleased with the devotedness of the Portuguese King, he (the Pope) made 
a donation to him in terms more ample than those of the original grant to 
Prince Henry, of all countries, provinces, and islands which he might recover 
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from the infidels, not only from Capes Bojador and Non to the Indies, but in 
the parts yet undiscovered, and unknown even to the Pontiff himself. So did 
he plant one foot on the land another on the sea and the countries in it, even | 
where the mists of distance and imperfect geographical knowledge might as yet 
hide them from view, distributing them, as Supreme Lord, to whom he would. 
And, both in doing so, and in accepting the appropriation to the Papacy of the 
latter-day prophecies, he stood forth before Christendom, in all that concerned 
this world’s dominion, as a daring and gigantic usurper of the rights of Christ.” 


“HE CRIED AS WHEN A LION ROARETH.” 


“ Again, we must exhibit, in the actual realities of life, that VOICE OF 
THE POPE, in guise and character as a LION, asserting the world as his 
prey, claiming to himself its government, and threatening wrath and destruction 
against opponents or rebels. In order to do this, let us again direct the eye 
to Rome. The solemn Council-General of Christendom is there at this very 
time holding its sessions. Where so likely a place in which to hear the voice 


of the Papal Lion?” 


HIPPOLYITUs 
DE ANTICHRISTO. 


POPE LEOE: 


AsDs 253 -F 1200' YEARS==A.Diils15; 


ANTICHRIST AS A LION, 

“As then the Lord Jesus Christ, 
for the royal and glorious principle of 
His nature, was beforehand preached 
of as a Lion, in the same manner have 
the Scriptures spoken beforehand of 
the Antichrist also as a Lion, for his 
tyrannical and violent nature. For 
the deceiver wishes to liken himself 
in respect of all things to the Son of 
God. The Christ is a lion and the 
Antichrist is a lion. The Christ is a 
King, and the Antichrist is a king.” 
—(Quoted by GRESWELL, Vol. i, 
376.) 


Tue “ Lion” Pope. 

“It is to be remembered that the 
Acts of the Council (Fifth Lateran), 
including the orations, were published 
with the Pope’s approbation and sanc- 
tion. His acceptance of the blas- 
phemous appelations applied to his 
person and office (as above) was the 
more marked, because the authentic 
copy of the Acts of the Council, in- 
cluding the orations or sermons de- 
livered in it, was revised carefully 
under his direction, and published 
with the sanction of his hand and his 
preface.”—(Extiot, Horae, ii., p. 182, 
Note.) 


THE PSEUDO-REFORMATION. 
IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN DE LATERAN. 
POPE LEO X, AS “THE LION OF THE TRIBE OF JUDAH.” 
THE PAPAL CHURCH AS “THE NEW JERUSALEM.” 


“ Behold gathered within its walls and sitting in ordered array, above 300 
bishops, archbishops, abbots, etc., arrived as representatives from England, from 
Spain, Portugal, the Germanic Empire, Savoy, and the lesser States of Ltaly; 
together with ambassadors, generals of the religious orders, the Patriarchs ot 
Alexandria and Antioch, and not a few of other ecclesiastics from beyond the 
sea—the whole under Pope Leo’s presidency, constituting the Council General, 
or representative body of the Church Universal. Considered in this light, where 
was ever assembly of pretensions more august? The bishops appear arrayed 
in their rich vestments of office, and with their jewelled mitres on the head. 
The Pope, too, who sits alone upon a throne high and lifted up, as. becomes 
his dignity—appears in the scarlet and gold of his pontificals; and bears on his 
head that pontifical mitre, whence he claims, as its appanage, universal empire. 


“Nor will it be well to pass to this council’s enactments, in other words, 
to the voice of Leo, which concluded its sessions, without observing in the first 
instance thé spirit and sentiments of this council of the Christian Church, as 
exhibited in the orations of these, its appointed preachers. It will be seen how 
they ascribe to the Pope the dignity, titles, and relations to the Church of the 
Lord Jesus—just like the parties of whom I have before spoken similarly make 
appeals to him (founded on this, his character of Vice-Christ) as the hope and 
Saviour of the Church; and similarly express their expectation of the fulfilment 
in his person and reign, of the latter-day prophecies respecting the final blessed- 
ness, universality, and oneness of Christ's Kingdom. So, for example, in that 
fourth session (address to Julius II.) by the Venetian prelate Marcellus, Apos- 
tolic Protonotary. After notice of the corruptions, division, and dangers of the 
Christian Church, he describes her as seeking refuge with the Roman Pontiff, 
and prostrate at his most holy feet, thus addressing him. “I have compassed 
sea and land, and found none but thee to care for my preservation and dignity. 
Unhappy, degraded by wicked hands from my original high elevation, and with 
my heavenly beauty defiled by earthly pollutions, I come to thee as my true 
Lord and Husband; beseeching thee to look to it that thy bride be renewed 
*n her beauty. And see to it that the flock committed to thee be nourished with 
the best and spiritual aliment; the fold united in one which is now divided ; 
and the sickness healed which has afflicted the whole world. For thou art our 
Shepherd, our Physician, in short a second God on the earth.” 
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“Tn similar strain, in the sixth session (presided over by Leo X.) the Bishop 
of Modrusium, figuring the Holy Roman Church as the heavenly Jerusalem, 
and the bride of Christ, each a favourite emblem with the orators, and after: 
confessing the almost total extinction, at the time then being, of faith and piety 
in it, thus proceeds to express himself. “Is this Jerusalem, that city of perfect 
beauty, the daughter of Zion, the Spouse of Christ? But weep not, daughter 
of Zion; for God hath raised up a Saviour for thee. The Lion of the tribe of 
Judah, the root of David, hath come, and shall save thee from all thine enemies. 
On thee, O most blessed Leo, we have fixed our hopes as the promised Saviour.” 
And then follows the supplication and appeal to him, in which other orators 
also unite that follow. “ Vindicate the tent of thy spouse, that has been violated 
by the wicked! Purify what is polluted in the Church! Amend what is wrong ! 
Against the infidels (the Turks) gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O thou most 
_ mighty! Is not all power given to thee in Heaven and on earth? Then by the 
fire and burning of the pastor’s office, extinguish schism and heresy! That so, 
the great and ultimate reform and renovation having been accomplished in the 
Church, and the world brought into the true faith—religion, justice, and piety 
may flourish, the golden age revive, thine inheritance be restored to thee, the 
Church escape from the great tribulation, the completed sabbatism begin—all 
which, from the computation of times seems close at hand: and those pro- 
phecies, so perpetually of late the theme of conversation, be fulfilled; thou shalt | 
rule from sea to sea, and there shall be one fold and one shepherd—‘ 1 saw the 
New Jerusalem come down out of Heaven prepared as a bride adorned for her 
husband ’; and, again, ‘It shall come to pass in the last days that the mountain 
of the Lord’s house shall be established on the top of the mountains, and all 
nations shall flow unto it,’ there being meant by that mountain of the Lord’s house 
the plenitude of the power of His anointed one, his Christ, in the Apostolic See. 

Such we see, is the appeal in these orations to Leo, the Papal Lion of 
Rome; such the titles and offices, prophecies and hopes, attached to him and his 
Pontificate. And now hearken to the LION’S VOICE, as in answer. 

Accepting the deification, and the ascription to him of every title and office 
of Christ, as that which was indeed but his due, this first preliminary act, his 
assertion of that sovereignty over the world, and fulfilment of that office of its 
administration, which thus in the Council, as in the painting, had been assigned 
him—is the citation of the adherents of the Pisan Council and Pragmatic 
Sanction, as schismatics and rebels. And, behold, at the very threatening of his 
voice, both the schismatic cardinals, and the French King, hasten in public 
humiliation to renounce alike the one and the other, and to ask for absolution. 
On which (according to the legend, “ Prostratis placidus,” “ Supplices generose 
exaudio”’), the absolution is granted—and, in the confessed subjection of all the 
kingdoms of Western Christendom to the Papal supremacy, the schism healed. 
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Next, against the Bohemian heretics, the only ones apparently recognised as 
remaining, a citation is issued; with similar promise of consideration and 
clemency, in case of submission—and when, as was avowed in the session follow- 
ing, no schismatic, heretic, or maintainer of his own private opinion against 
the Pope’s seemed for the present any more forthcoming, but all hushed in 
submission (“ Jam nemo reclamat; nullus obsistit”’: Now no one contradicts, no 
one opposes), then, and with a view to prevent any fresh rising of heresy or 
schism, and so to ensure the continued unity of his bride the Church, without 
spot or wrinkle, in continued subjection to himself, the Papal Lion thus again 
from the height of his apostolic office, as from the top of Mount Zion, issues 
his voice of command :— 


First, that forasmuch as printing, that wonderful recently invented art, 
might be used to disseminate heretical notions, no books be primted without the 
‘previous censorship of the Pope’s inquisitor in the district. 

Second, that no preaching be allowed, or explanation of the Scriptures, 
except in conformity with that of the recognised fathers and doctors of the 
Church; and no mention moreover made*by them of Antichrist, or speculations 
mooted as to the time (since it is altogether hidden from man) of the final 
predicted judgment : 

Third, that the inquisitors fail not to exercise vigilance, and proceed with 
all zeal against heretics, whatever afresh arising, in order to their utter elimina- 
tion from the congregation of the faithful. 

So much for the preservation of the Unity of the Church. As to its 
reformation, that for which so many cries had arisen for centuries, so many 
efforts been made, and hopes even now expressed of there being at length the 
grand and final one—he undertakes it as that which, like the rest, belonged to 
his province as supreme administrator: “mihi curae est’; and accordingly 
issues enactments limiting pluralities, and forbidding a few other external 
abuses; but passes over, as needing no reform, so adopts, and covers with the 
broad arrow of the Papal sanction, the whole doctrinal system of the apostacy. 

Finally, in order to the effecting of the last and chief object of the Council, 
the exaltation of the Church, 1.e., of the Church of Rome, he solemnly repeats 
and confirms the famous Bull “ Unam Sanctam,” of Pope Boniface VIIL., in 
which Bull the unity of the Church is defined as that of one body under one 
head, the Roman Pontiff, Christ’s representative; and of which this is the 
conclusion : 

“WE DECLARE, DEFINE, AND PRONOUNCE, THAT IT IS 
ESSENTIAL TO THE SALVATION OF EVERY HUMAN BEING THAT 
HE BE SUBJECT TO THE ROMAN PONTIFF”: prefixing thereto the 
declaration, ‘‘ Whosoever obeys not, let him die the death!” 
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“ Such is the voice of the Pope, ‘the Leo Papa,’ like as of a lion roaring; 
and the whole Christian Church, by its representatives in Council, assents and 
consents to it. 

“On which, each object of its assembling having, as they view it, been 
accomplished, the Roman Church by the Council’s reforming canons been reno- 
vated as the heavenly Jerusalem, by the extinction of heresies and schisms made 
one, and by the universal subjection of secular princes elevated as Mount Zion 
on the top of the mountains, a Te Deum of thanksgiving is chanted, and the 
Council concludes; and, in order to the increase of the joy of its members 
at this its auspicious ending, a plenary remission of sins indulgence is granted 
to each one of them by the Pope, once in life and in the article of death.” 

(The Critical English Testament, vol. iii., pp. 586-588, drawn from ELvior, 
Hore Apocalyptice, ii., pp. 77-86.) 


UTTER FAILURE OF ATTEMPTED REFORMATIONS. 


“The reformations attempted by the Councils of Constance and Basel had 
utterly failed. Since Martin V. had returned to Rome the Papacy could con- 
sider nothing beyond the governing of the Papal State, and since Calixtus III. 
it was involved in dynastic intrigue. A#neas Sylvius had stated with the utmost 
clearness thirteen years before he became Pope that no one in the Curia any 
longer thought of Reformation. Then Savanarola appeared; France and Ger- 
many cried out for reform. At the Synod of Orleans and Tours (1510) the 
French decided on the assembling of an Ecumenical Council. In view of the 
decrees Frequens of the Council af Constance, the dilatoriness of the Pope, and 
the breaking of the oath he had sworn in conclave, the second Synod of Pisa 
was convoked (May 16, 1511). It was first and foremost a check offered to 
Julius II. by French politicians, but was also intended to obtain a general 
recognition by the Church of the principles of the Pragmatic Sanction of 1438, 
drawn from the articles of the Basle and Constance Conventions. This pseudo- 
synod was attended only by a few French prelates and savants. Meantime 
the Emperor Maximilian had conferred with the leading theologians of his 
Empire, such as Gieler von Kaisenberg, Wimpheling, Trithemius, Johann Eck, 
Matthias Lang, and Conrad Peutinger, about the State of the Church. In 151C 
he commissioned the Schlettstadt professor Jacob Wimpheling, to draw up a 
plan of reform, which the latter published in his Gravamina Germanical Nationis 
cum remediis et avisamentis ad Cesarean Maiestatem. It is composed of an 
extract from the Pragmatic Sanction, an essay on the machinations of courtiers, 
another on the ten grievances, with their remedies, notifications for the Emperor, 
and an excursus concerning legates. The ten grav amina are the same which 
Martin Mayr had mentioned as early as 1457 in his epistle to Atneas Sylvius.” 
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“Instead of directing his most serious attention to them, Leo had mean- 
time made his covenant with Francis I. at Bologna (December, 1515), on which 
followed directly the French treaty of 1516. At Bologna the King had renounced 
the Pragmatic Sanction, in return for which the Pope granted him the right of 
nomination to bishoprics, abbeys, and conventual priories. It was the most 
immoral covenant that Church history had hitherto recorded, for the parties 
presented each other with things that did not belong to them. The French 
Church fell a victim to an agreement which delivered over her freedom to royal 
despotism; in return, Francis I. undertook that the Pope’s family should rule 
in Florence, and as a pledge of the treaty gave a French princess to the Pope’s 
nephew Lorenzo in marriage. 

“The hour in which this compact was made was the darkest in Leo’s 
pontificate. North of the Alps this act undermined all confidence in him or in 
his cousin Clement VII. No further reform of the Church was expected of 
two Popes who cared more for their dynasty than for the welfare of 
Christendom.”—(The Cambridge Mod. History, ii., pp. 29,32.) 


NINTH SESSION OF THE FIFTH LATERAN COUNCIL. 


HERETICS ARE CITED TO APPEAR LuTHER’s First WRITING AGAINST 
BEFORE COUNCIL. THE PAPACY. 

“ Against the Bohemian heretics, “ A remarkable writing bearing the 
the only ones apparently recognised date 1516, reveals to us how much al- 
as remaining, a citation is issued to ready, Luther, in the midst of his in- 
appear before the Council; with simi- ternal struggles, kept his mind open to 

_ lar promise of consideration and clem- the new spirit of the age. 

ency in case of submission. And as “This writing is an oratorical dis- 
was avowed in triumphal tones by the course which he composed for his 
preacher in the session following, no friend the prior of Leitzkau, and that 
schismatics, heretic, or maintainer of the latter no doubt was to pronounce 
his own private opinion against the at the Council of the Lateran, which 
Pope’s seemed for the present any the Pope had reassembled. 

more forthcoming but all reduced to “ Take the best resolutions you may 
silence.’—(Exttiot, Horae.) in this holy Council, unless you pro- 

“ At the period when the Reforma- vide instructed priests, who preach the 
tion was about to burst forth, Rome Truth and not fables and human doc- 
appeared in peace and security, one trine, I declare with assurance you 
might have said that nothing will accomplish nothing, and you will 
could ever disturb her in her have assembled together in vain. In 
triumph: great victories had been this is the central point of every true 
achieved for her. The General reform — this the substance of all 
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Councils — those upper and lower 
chambers of Catholicism — had 
been subdued. The Waldenses and 
the Hussites had been crushed. No 
university, except perhaps that of 
Paris, which sometimes raised its 
voice at the signal of its kings, 
doubted the infallibility of the oracles 
of Rome.”—(D’Ausicn_, Hist. of Re- 
formation, p. 21.) 


piety. What folly to will the reform- 
ation of morals without thinking of 
the foundation; is it not to build a 
house upon air? The Church, let us 
remember it, is of herself nothing ; 
she subsists only by the Word of God. 
May this truth appear in all its gran- 
deur and open the eyes of her chiefs 
and conductors—(FELIx Kun, VIE 
pE LUTHER, Tome i., pp. 137-139.) 


THE HUSS CYCLE OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS FULFILLED. 


CENTUM REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RESPONDEBITIS ET MIHI. 


A.D. 1415 + 100 years 


A.D. 1516. 


“When the word of the prophet shall come to pass, then shall the prophet 
be known, that the Lord hath truly sent him” (Jer. 28, 9). 


Council of Constance, A.D. 1414 + 100 years==a.p. 1514, Council of Lateran 


Huss burnt, 1415. 


Jerome burnt. » 1416 


Dissolution of Council. ,, 1418. 


Pageant of Papal Pride and Glory. 


”? 


i 1516, First writing of 
Luther against the 
Papacy. 


i" 1518, “On the 28th Nov. 
Luther appealed, in 
the Chapel of Corpus 
Christi, at Wittenberg, 
from the Pope to a 
General Council of the 
Church. 


Miltitz, Papal envoy to Luther (1520) :—‘‘ These hundred years past no 
question has occasioned more anxiety to the cardinals and Roman courtiers than 
this.” Pope Adrian’s Brief to the Diet of Nuremberg (1522): “ The heretics 


Huss and Jerome seem to be alive again in Luther.” 


Chireregati, Papal com- 


missioner to the Diet : “ Your fathers put John Huss and Jerome of Prague to 
death at Constance ; but they live again in Luther. Follow, therefore, the glorious 


example of your ancestors.” 
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“We have seen that efforts for a pure and scriptural reformation had sur- 
vived in the Waldenses, the Lollards, and the Bohemians, besides other centres 
of spiritual light, and there are some names worthy of special commemoration 
bridging over the interval between Huss and Luther. Through all this period 
runs the powerful chain to which Luther bore his emphatic testimony when 
he came to read of the works of Huss: “ Unknown to myself (Ego imprudens) 
I have both taught and held all the tenets of this John Huss. John Staupitz, 
too, has taught them without knowing it. In brief, we are all Hussites unawares; 
in fine, St. Paul and Augustine are Hussites to the very letter (ad verbum). Nor, 
in recognising this bond of realist philosophy and Augustinian theology must we 
exclude Aquinas and Bacon among the schoolmen, or, on the other hand, 
Calvin, much as they differed from Luther; for all held the Augustinian doctrine 
of faith, though Luther was its great champion, as the articulus stantis aut 
labentis Ecclesie@.’—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii., p. 684.) 


CONNECTING EPOCHS OF THREE AND A HALF YEARS. 


CoUNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 
Its duration from November 14th, 
1414, to April 18th, 1418. 
34 Years. 
Fifth Council of the Lateran. 
From the citation of the Bohemian 
dissidents, Dec., 1513, to appear and 34 Years. 
‘plead before the Council, to the date 
of the dissolution of the Council, May, 
1517. 


From the non-appearance of the 
witnesses, May 5th, 1514, their public 
death, to the nailing of Luther’s 34 Years. 
Theses on the door of All Saints’ 
Church at Wittenberg, Oct. 31st, 
1517, their public resurrection. 


From the nailing of the Theses, 


- Oct. 31st, 1517, to Luther’s appear- 34 Years. 
ance before the Diet of Worms, April 
17-26, 1521. 
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SAXONY. 
FORE-EVE OF THE REFORMATION. 
Tue Exector’s DREAM. 


“The Elector of Saxony, says the chronicles of the time, was at his palace 
of Schweinitz, six leagues from Wittenberg, when on the 31st October, 1517, 
Infra p. 242, early in the morning, being with his brother Duke John, who was 
then co-regent, and who reigned alone after his death, and with his Chancellor 
(Spalatin) the elector said : ‘I must tell you of a dream, brother, which I had 
last night, and of which I should like to know the meaning. It is so firmly 
graven in my memory that I should never forget it, even were I to live to a 
thousand years; for it came three times, and always with new circumstances.’ ” 

Duke John: “ Was it a good or a bad dream?” ; 

The Elector: “I cannot tell. God knows.” 

Duke John: ‘‘ Do not be uneasy about it: let me hear it.” 

The Elector: “ Having gone to bed last night, tired and dispirited, I soon 
fell asleep after saying my prayers, and slept calmly for about two hours and a 
half. I then awoke, and all kinds of thoughts occupied me till midnight. I 
reflected how I should keep the festival of All Saints; I prayed for the wretched 
souls in purgatory, and begged that God would direct me, my councils, and my 
people, according to the truth. I then fell asleep again, and dreamt that the 
Almighty sent me a monk, who was a true son of Paul, the Apostle. He 
was accompanied by all the saints, in obedience to God’s command, to bear him 
testimony, and to assure me that he did not come with any fraudulent design, 
but that all he should do was conformable to the will of God. They asked 
my gracious permission to let him write something on the doors of the palace 
chapel at Wittenberg, which I conceded through my Chancellor. Upon this, the 
monk repaired thither and began to write. So large were the characters that 
I could read from Schweinitz what he was writing. The pen he used was so 
long that its extremity reached as far as Rome, where it pierced the ears of a 
lion which lay there, and shook the triple-crown on the Pope’s head. All the 
cardinals and princes ran up hastily and endeavoured to support it. You and I 


both tendered our assistance! I stretched out my arm. . . that moment 
I awoke with my arm extended, in great alarm and very angry with this monk, 
who could not guide his pen better. I recovered myself a little. . . . It was 


only a dream. 

“I was still half-asleep, and once more closed my eyes. The dream came 
again. ‘The lion, still disturbed by the pen, began to roar with all his might, 
until the whole city of Rome, and all the States of the Holy Empire, ran up to 
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know what was the matter. The Pope called upon us to oppose this monk, and 
addressed himself particularly to me, because the friar was living in my 
dominions. I again awoke, repeated the Lord’s Prayer, entreated God to preserve 
his Holiness, and fell asleep. : 

“TI then dreamt that all the princes of the empire, and we along with them; 
hastened to Rome, and endeavoured one aiter another to break this pen; but 
the greater our exertions the stronger it became; it crackled as if it had been 
made of iron: we gave it up as hopeless. I then asked the monk (for I was now 
at Rome, now at Wittenberg) where he had got that pen, and how it came to be 
so strong. ‘This pen,’ replied he, ‘belonged to a Bohemian goose a hundred 
years old. I had it from one of my old schoolmasters. It is so strong because 
no one can take the pith out of it, and I am myself quite astonished at it.’ On 
a sudden I heard a loud cry: from the.monk’s long pen had issued a host of 

-other pens. . . . I awoke a third time: it was daylight.” 

Duke John: “ What is your opinion, Mr. Chancellor? Would that we had 
here a Joseph, or a Daniel, taught of God! ” 

The Chancellor : “ Your highnesses know the vulgar proverb, that the dreams 
of young women, wise men, and great lords, have generally some hidden meaning. 
But we shall not learn the signification of this for some time, until the events 
have come to pass to which it relates. For this reason confide its accomplish- 
ment to God, and commit all things into His hands.” 

Duke John: “ My opinion is the same as yours, Mr. Chancellor. It is not 
proper for us to rack our brains to discover the interpretation of this dream. 

God will direct everything to His own glory.” 

The Elector : “ May our faithful God do even so! Still, I shall never forget 
this dream. I have thought of one interpretation, but I shall keep it to myself. 
Time will show, perhaps, whether I have conjectured rightly.” 

Thus according to the Weimar manuscript passed the morning of the 31st 
October, at Schweinitz. 

(MERLE D’Ausicne, Hist. of the Reformation, Bk. iii., ch. 4.) Note— 
Seckendorf. It will be found in Loscher, i., 46 v., etc., and in an MS. among 
the Weimar State Papers, taken down from Spalatin’s mouth. Our account of 
the dream is from this MS., published at the last Jubilee of the Reformation, 
1817. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


ROME’S INDULGENCES. 
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ROME’S INDULGENCES. 
ROME’S INDULGENCES. 


Papal Rome’s war upon the Conscience. As the emancipation of the human 
intellect had been given to England, and that of the will to Bohemia, the 
emancipation of the conscience, debased by indulgences and chained to the 
confessional, is the ground motive of the Luther witness. These three positions 
antagonise Rome’s threefold corruptions of the Mass—the dogma of transub- 
stantiation,—communion compulsory in one kind for the laity,—the sacrifice 
for sin repeated by the Mass as the basis of the dispensing and absolving power 
of the priest, exercised through the confessional-—(H. W. L.) 


GRADUAL INSTEALING OF THE ABUSES OF 
INDULGENCES. 


“The Roman _Pontiffs, perceiving what advantages the inferior bishops 
derived from their indulgences, concluded that the power of the bishops to 
remit ecclesiastical penalties ought to be circumscribed, and the prerogative 
to be almost wholly transferred to the Roman See. Accordingly they began, 
as the necessities or convenience of the Church or their own interests required, 
to publish not merely the common and ordinary but likewise the entire and 
absolute, or the plenary remission of all finite or temporal penalties; and they 
cancelled not only the punishments which the canons and human tribunals 
inflict, but also those to be endured after death, which the bishops had never 
attempted to set aside. They first resorted to this power for the sake of 
promoting the crusades, and) were sparing in the use of it; but afterwards they 
exerted’ it for objects of much: less importance and of various kinds, and very 
often merely for their private emolument. Upon the introduction of this new 
policy, the ancient system of canonical and ecclesiastical penances was wholly 
subverted; and, the books of canons and the penitentials being laid aside, 
transgressors were no longer under restraint. To support this proceeding of 
the Pontiffs, an unheard-of doctrine was devised in this century, and improved 
and polished in the following century by St. Thomas, namely, that there is an 
immense treasury of good works which holy men have performed over and 
above what duty required; and that the Roman Pontiff is the keeper and the 
distributor of this treasure, so that he is able, out of this inexhaustible fund, 
to give and transfer to every one such an amount of good works as his 
necessities require, or as will’ suffice to avert the punishment of his sins. This 
miserable and pernicious fiction, it is to be lamented, is still retained, and 
defended.” —(Mosueim, Ecc. Hist., Cent. xit., c. ae 

“The Popes now caused indulgences to. be preached in all the provinces. 
The ordinary price was five ducats. They promised to apply the money to 
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a Turkish war, but they often expended it in wars against their Christian 
enemies, in enriching their family connections, and supporting their voluptuous 
extravagance. Neither intelligent princes nor the clergy looked upon this sale 
of indulgences with approbation.”—(Is1p, Cent. xv., ¢. 5, Note.) 

“Whoever would learn the whole art and mystery of the financial concerns 
of the Romish Court, may consult Le Brett’s M agazine for Civil and Ecclesiastical 
History and the Ecclesiastical Laws of Catholic States, Vol. ii., p. 605, and 
Vol. iii., p. 3, where is an essay entitled History of the Romish Chancery 
Regulations; and also an essay by a learned Neapolitan on the Romish Chancery 
regulations and the reservation of benefices. And if any one wishes to form 
an idea of the productiveness of these chancery regulations, he need only com- 
pute the part of them relating to the Annates. Of these Luther made a computa- 
tion in his tract entitled Legatio Adrian: Pape, etc., which contains an essay 
on the nature of Annates, Wittemberg, 1538. ’ 

“A still fuller account may be seen in the tract published by Silber at 
Campo Flore, near Rome, in 1514, under the title of Taxa Cancellarie Apostolicae 
et Doxa Sancte Peenitentie, and which was republished at Cologne by Colini 
(1515) and at Paris (1520), and afterwards in the Supplement to the Councils, 
Vol. vi. It occurs also in the Oceanus Juris or the Tractatum, tom. xv., par. a 
p. 368, etc. 

“Tt was frequently published, with notes and comments, and some diversity 
in the text; whence Catholics placed it in the list of books prohibited, as being 
perverted by the Protestants. (See Bayle’s Dictionnaire, articles Pinet and 
Bank.) It contains the tariff of dues to be paid to the Papal Chancery for all 
absolutions, dispensations, etc. According to this book, a dean may be absolved 
from a murder for twenty crowns. A bishop or abbot, for three hundred 
livres, may commit a murder whenever he pleases. And for one-third of that 
sum any clergyman may be guilty of unchastity under the most abominable 
circumstances. The ingenuous French Catholic divine, Claude Espence, in his 
Comment. in Epist. ad Titum, Opp., tome i., p. 479, indignantly wrote concerning 
this book: ‘There is a book extant, which, like a venal prostitute, appears 
openly before the public here at Paris and is now for sale, as it long has been, 
entitled Taxa Camere seu Cancellarie Apostolice; from which more crimes 
can be learned than from all the writings concerning the vices, and in which 
licence is promised to very many and absolution offered to all purchasers.”— 
(ScHLEGEL, MosHerm, Cent. xvi. c. 1, Notes.) 

“ Since 1572 a fresh source of information had been added, in the shape 
of an official edition, printed in Rome, of the customary taxes of the Roman 
Chancery and Penitentiary. It was based throughout on the older arrangement 
of taxes, dating from the time of John XXII. (1316-1334), but it was then 
kept secret, whereas it was now publicly exposed for sale. This publication, 
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which was soon disseminated in every country, opened men’s eyes everywhere 
to the huge mass of Roman reservations and prohibitions, as also to the price 
fixed for every transgression, and for absolution from the worst sins—murder, 
incest, and the like. This tariff of the Chancery was afterwards supposed 
to be an invention of the enemies of the Papacy, but the repeated editions 
prepared under Papal sanction leave no doubt about the matter. They show 
the complete feeling of security in Rome, and what the Curia believed it could 
safely offer to the gaze of the world. For the bitterest enemy of Rome could 
have invented nothing worse than this exposure of a mechanism systematically 
developed for centuries, wherein laws seemed to be made only for the purpose 
of selling the right to break them, and both individuals and communities were 
only allowed the exercise of their natural rights when they had paid for it. 

“The Curia cared nothing for being described by writers as the source of 
all the corruption in Christendom, the poisoner and plague-spot of the nations.” 
—(Janus, The Pope and the Council, pp. 352-3.) 


THE TEMPLE -TRAFFICKERS. 


“Not only the supreme dignity of the Pontiff, but all other officers of the 
Church, were regarded as mere secular property. The Pope nominated cardinals 
from no better motive than personal favour, the gratification of some potentate, 
or even—and this was no infrequent occurrence—for actual payment of money! 
Could there be any rational expectation that men so appointed would fulfil 
their spiritual duties? One of the most important offices of the Church, the 
Penitenziaria, was bestowed by Sixtus IV. on one of his nephews. This office 
held a large portion of the power of granting dispensations; its privileges were 
still further extended by the Pope, and in a Bull (9th May, 1484), issued for 
the express purpose of confirming them, he declares all who shall presume 
to doubt the rectitude of such measures to be “a stiff-necked people and 
children of malice.” It followed as a matter of course that the nephew con- 
sidered his office as a benefice, the proceeds of which he was entitled to increase 
to the utmost extent possible. . 

“A large amount of worldly power was at this time conferred in most 
instances together with the bishoprics. They were held more or less 
as sinecures according to the degree of influence or Court favour possessed 
by the recipient or his family. The Roman Curia thought only of how it 
might best derive advantages from the vacancies and presentations. Alexander 
VIL. extorted double annates or first fruits, and levied double, nay, triple, tithes : 
there remained few things that had not become matter of purchase. The taxes 
of the Papal Chancery rose higher from day to day, and the comptroller, whose 
duty it was to prevent all abuses in that department, most commonly referred 
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the revision of the impost to those very men who had fixed their amount. 
For every indulgence obtained from a datary’s office, a stipulated sum was paid; 
nearly all the disputes occurring at this period between the several States of 
Europe and the Roman Court arose out of these exactions, which the Curia 
sought by every possible means to increase, while the people of all countries 
as zealously strove to restrain them. 

“Principles such as these necessarily acted on all ranks affected by the 
system based on them, from the highest to the lowest. Many ecclesiastics were 
found ready to renounce their bishoprics; but they retained the greater part 
of the revenues, and not infrequently the presentation to the Benefices depended 
on them also. Even the laws forbidding the son of an ecclesiastic to procure 
induction ‘to the living of his father, and enacting that no ecclesiastic should 
dispose of his office by will, were constantly evaded; for, as all could obtain 
permission to appoint whomsoever he might choose as his coadjutor, provided 
he were liberal of his money, so the benefices of the Church became in a 
measure hereditary. 

“In this rapid sketch, I confine myself to remarks made by conscientious 
Roman prelates of the Roman Court itself. ‘What a spectacle,’ they exclaim, 
‘for a Christian who shall take his way through the Christian world, is this 
desolation of the churches! All the flocks are abandoned by their shepherds, 
they are given over to the care of hirelings.’ 

“The administration of parishes as well as that of bishoprics being now 
in the hands of the mendicant orders, it is manifest that they must have 
possessed enormous influence. The higher office and more important dignities 
were monopolised, together with their revenues by the great families and their 
dependents, shared only with the favourites of the Courts and of the Curia; 
the actual discharge of the various duties was confided to the mendicant friars 
who were upheld by the Popes. They took active part also in the sale of 
indulgences, to which so unusual an extension was given at that time. Alex- 
ander VI., being the first to declare officially that they were capable of releasing 
souls from purgatory. But the Orders also had fallen into the extreme of 
worldliness. | What intrigues were set on foot among them for securing the 
higher appointments! What eagerness was displayed at elections to be rid of 
a rival, or of a voter believed unfavourable! The latter were sent out of the 
way as preachers or as inspectors of remote parishes; against the former they 
did not scruple to employ the sword, or the dagger, and many were destroyed 
by poison. Meanwhile the comforts men seek from religion became mere matters 
of sale; the mendicant friars, employed at miserably low wages, caught eagerly 
at all contingent means of making profit. 

“*Woe is me!’ exclaims one of the prelates before alluded to. ‘Who are 
they that have turned my eyes to fountains of tears? Even those set apart 
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and elect have fallen off; the vineyard of the Lord is laid waste. Were they to 
perish alone, this were an evil, yet one that might be endured: but since they 
are diffused through all Christendom as are the veins through the body, so 
must their corruption and downfall bring on the ruin of the world.’ ’’—(RANKE 
Lives ofthe Popes, i., pp. 45-48.) 


THE FATAL SYSTEM OF INDULGENCES. 


“T have spoken to you already on the system of indulgences, which assumed 
so fatal a prominence in the later Middle Ages. When we have at all realised 
to ourselves what a system like this in actual working must have been, we are 
tempted to wonder how any high Christian life could have maintained itself 
at all in the face of a machinery so disastrously adapted for the lowering of 
the tone of that life, for robbing God’s judgments of their terrors, and man’s 
repentance of its earnestness. We can only account for the survival of this 
life by the fact that there are very few who in actual practice push the 
principles which they profess, and the doctrines which they accept as true, to 
their ultimate consequences.” 

“Pardons are from hell’—this, which once a Franciscan friar in his 
righteous indignation exclaimed, might be quite true. . . . As another said so well 
and in the worst of times, ‘Christ is the only Indulgence.’ ”—(TRENCH, Med. 
Ch. Hist., p. 429.) 

“Under the weak and scandalous rule of Innocent VIII. (av. 1484-1492) 
Rome appeared to have been abandoned to the most utter lawlessness. Anarchy, 
robbery, and murder preyed upon the city. No morning dawned without reveal- 
ing corpses in the streets; and if by chance the murderer was caught, there 
was pardon for him if he could afford to buy it, or Toedic Nona and the 
hangman’s noose if he ‘could not.”—(Sazatini, Life of Cesar Borgia, p. 59.) 

“Not content with raising money by the sale of preferments, Innocent 
established a traffic in indulgences, the like of which had never been seen 
before. In the Rome of his day you might, if you had the money, buy anything 
from a cardinal’s hat to.a pardon for the murder of your father.” —(IDEM.) 

“Tt is not wonderful that at last, when Innocent died, Inflessura should have 
blessed the day that freed the world from such a monster.’—(IDEM, p. 77.) 

‘Of these principles (in slow, silent, irresistible operation in Western 
Christendom, preparing the great revolution of the next century), of these 
particular signs, the first was the progress of the human intellect, inevitable 
in the order of things, and resulting in a two-fold oppugnancy to the established 


dominion of the Church. The first offspring of the expanding intellect was 


the ‘long-felt, still-growing impatience, intolerance of the oppressions and the 


abuses of the Papacy, of the Papal Court, and of the Papal religion. This 
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impatience did not of necessity involve the rejection of the doctrines of Latin 
Christianity. But it would no longer endure the enormous powers still asserted 


by the Popes over temporal sovereigns, the immunities claimed by the clergy 


as to their persons and from the common burthens of the State, the exhorbitant 
taxation, the venality of Rome, above all, the indulgences, with which the Papal 
power in its decline seemed determined wantonly to insult the moral and 
religious sense of mankind. Long before Luther, this abuse had rankled in the 
heart of Christendom. It was in vain for the Church to assert that, rightly 
understood, indulgences only released from temporal penances; that they were 
a commutation, a merciful, lawful commutation for such penances. The 
language of the promulgators and vendors of the indulgences, even of the 
indulgences themselves, was, to the vulgar ear, the broad, plain, direct guarantee 
from the pains of purgatory, from hell itself, for tens, hundreds, thousands of 
years; a sweeping pardon for all sins committed, a sweeping licence for sins 
to be committed; and if this false construction, it might be, was perilous to 
the irreligious, this even seeming flagrant dissociation of morality from religion 
was no less revolting to the religious. Nor was there as yet any general 
improvement in the lives of the clergy or of the monks, which by its awful 
sanctity might rebuke the vulgar and natural interpretation of these 
indulgences. 

“The clergy slept on the brink of the precipice. So long as they were not 
openly opposed they thought all was safe. So long as unbelief in the whole 
of their system lurked quietly in men’s hearts, they cared not to enquire what 
was brooding in their inner depths.” —(Mitman, Latin C hristy., Vol. ix., p. 343.) 


LUTHER’S DISCOVERY OF THE BIBLE. 


“The young student passed in the University library all the time he could 
snatch from his academical pursuits. Books were as yet rare, and it was a 
great privilege for him to profit by the treasures brought together in this vast 
collection. One day—he had then been two years at Erfurth, and was twenty 
years old—he opens many books in the library one after another, to learn their 
writers’ names. One volume that he comes to attracts his attention. He has 
never until this hour seen its like. He reads the title—it is a Bible! a rare 
book, unknown in those times. His interest is greatly excited: he is filled 
with astonishment at finding other matters than those fragments of the Gospels 
and Epistles that the Church has selected to be read to the people during public 
worship every Sunday throughout the year. Until this day he had imagined 
that they composed the whole Word of God. And now he sees so many pages, 
so many chapters, so many books of which he had no idea! His heart beats 
as he holds the divinely inspired volume in his hands. With eagerness and 
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with indescribable emotion he turns over these leaves from God. The first 
page on which he fixes his attention narrates the story of Hannah and of the 
young Samuel. He reads—and his soul can hardly contain the joy it feels. 
This child whom his parents lend to the Lord as long as he liveth; the song 
of Harinah, in which she declares that Jehovah “raiseth up the poor out of 
the dust, and lifteth the beggar from the dunghill to set him among princes ” ; 
this child, who grew up in the presence of the Lord; those sacrificers, the sons 
of Eli, who are wicked men, who live in debauchery, and “ make the Lord’s . 
people to transgress’’; all this history, all this revelation that he has just 
discovered, excites feelings till then unknown. He returns home with a full 
heart. “Oh! that God would give me such a book for myself,” thought he. 

“Thus had God led him to the discovery of His Word—of that book of 
which he was one day to give his fellow-countrymen that admirable translation 
_ in which Germany has for three centuries perused the oracles of God. Perhaps 
for the first time this precious volume has now been taken down from the place 
it occupied in the library of Erfurth. This book, deposited upon the unknown 
shelves of a gloomy hall, is about to become the book of life to a whole nation. 
In that Bible the Reformation lay hid.” 


“ Such was the event that changed the calling, the whole destiny of Luther. 
In this we perceive the finger of God. It was His powerful hand that on the 
highway cast down the young master of arts, the candidate for the bar, the 
future lawyer, to give an entirely new direction to his life. . . . Luther 
- re-enters Erfurth. His resolution is unalterable. God calls him and he must 
sacrifice everything. It is Luther’s farewell to the world.”—(D’Ausicne, Hist. 
of Reformtn., Bk. ii. c. 2.) 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THIRD STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
“AS WHEN A LION ROARETH.” 
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THIRD STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


> SAXONY AND THE CONTINENT. 


““AND CRIED AS WHEN A LION ROARETH.” 


EMANCIPATION OF THE CONSCIENCE. 


AWAKENING OF THE NATIONS OF EUROPE. 


THE WORLD-MART OF PAPAL INDULGENCES. 
A.D. 1517—MAY, 1518. 


“A great agitation prevailed at that time among the German people. The 
Church had opened a vast market upon earth. From the crowds of purchasers, 
and the shouts and jokes of the sellers, it might have been called a fair, but a 
fair conducted by monks. The merchandise they were extolling, and which they 
offered at a reduced price, was, said they, the salvation of souls! These 
dealers traversed the country in a handsome carriage, accompanied by three 
horsemen, living in great state, and spending freely. . . . The procession 
moved towards the church. The Pontiff’s Bull of Grace was carried in front 
on a velvet cushion, or on cloth of gold. The chief of the indulgence-merchants 
_came next, holding a large, red, wooden cross in his hand. All the procession 
thus moved along amidst singing, prayers, and the smoke of incense. The sound 
of the organ, and loud music, welcomed the merchant-monk and his attendants 
into the temple. The cross he had carried was placed in front of the altar: 
on it were suspended the arms of the Pope. This great affair excited a lively 
sensation in Germany. He was the Chief Commissary for Indulgences—a 
Dominican monk named John Tetzel, the son of a Leipsic goldsmith.”— 
(D’AusiGne, Hist. of Ref., Bk. iii., c. 1.) 

“Leo X. had commenced his pontificate with selling to Francis I. what 
did not belong to him, the rights of the Church of France. At a later period, 
as a means of raising money, he created thirty-one cardinals at once; but these 
were small matters. He had no Mexico to have recourse to. His mines were 
the old faith of the nations, their easy credulity. He had entrusted the working 
’ of this mine in Germany to the Dominicans, who had accordingly succeeded 
the Augustines in the sale of indulgences. The Dominican, Tetzel, a shameless 
mountebank, went about from town to town, with great display, pomp and 
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expense, hawking the commodity in the churches, the public streets, in taverns 
and ale-houses. He paid over to his employers as little as possible, pocketing 
the balance as the Pope’s legate subsequently proved against him. The faith of 
the buyers diminishing, it became necessary to exaggerate to the fullest extent 
the merit of the specific; the article had been so long in the market, and in 
such great supply, that the demand was falling off. The intrepid Tetzel stretched 
his rhetoric to the very uttermost bounds of amplification. Daringly piling one 
lie upon another, he set forth in reckless display the long list of evils which 
this panacea could cure. He did not content himself with enumerating known 
sins; he set his foul imagination to work, and invented crimes, infamous 
atrocities, strange, unheard-of, unthought-of; and when he saw his audience 
standing aghast at each horrible suggestion, he would calmly repeat the burden 
of his song: “‘ Well, all this is expiated the moment your money chinks in the 
Pope’s chest.”—(Micuetet, Life of Luther, p. 20.) 


THE CONSCIENCE. 


“ Of all the factors in human affairs, that which despots commonly account 
the weakest, and of which sometimes they take no account at all, is immeasurably 
the strongest—Conscience. It is more powerful than philosophy, more powerful 
than letters, more powerful than the sword. The school men had toiled for 
ages to enlighten the world, but it was seen at last that their intellectual subtlety 
could not break the chains of the human soul. Their day faded into the night 
of mysticism. Next came the revival of letters, the sure prelude, it was said, 
of a new age. But civilisation and liberty did not come at the call of the 
Humanists, and after flourishing a little while, letters began to retrace their 
steps towards the pagan tomb from which they had come. Scepticism was 
descending upon the world. But when the Word of God touched the conscience 
the world felt itself shaken by a power mightier than that of schools or armies. 
It tottered upon its foundations. The evil was rent from the heart of 
Christendom.”—(Dr. Wyte, Bk. xiii., c. 2.) 


“This world doth not know, and therefore it can teach no certainty of 
the overcoming of sin, conscience, and death.” 


“Therefore Paul in all the greetings of his epistles, setteth grace and 
peace against sin, and an evil conscience.”—(LUTHER, Epist. to the Galatians, 
p. 11.) 


The word “ Conscience” recurs some 191 times over in Luther’s Commen- 
tary on the Galatians,—(H. W. L.) 
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THE LUTHERAN REFORMATION. COMMENCES IN THE 
CONFESSIONAL. 


“The princes of Saxony, indignant at this disgraceful traffic, had forbidden 
the merchant to enter their provnices. He was therefore compelled to remain 
in the territories of his patron the Archbishop of Magedeburgh; but he 
approached Saxony as near as he could. Juterbock was only four miles from 
Wittenberg. 

Luther was one day seated in the confessional at Wittenberg. Many of 

the townspeople came successively and confessed themselves guilty of great 
excesses. Adultery, licentiousness, usury, ill-gotten gains—such are the crimes 
acknowledged to the minister of the Word by ‘those souls of which he will 
one day have to give an account: He reprimands, corrects, and instructs. But 
-what is his astonishment’ when these individuals reply that they will not 
abandon their sins? . . . Greatly shocked, the pious monk declares that 
since they will not promise to change their lives, he cannot absolve them. The 
unhappy creatures then appeal to their letters of indulgence; they show them, 
and maintain their virtue. But Luther replies that he has nothing to do with 
these papers, and adds: “ Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.’ They 
cry out and protest; but the doctor is immovable. They must cease to do evil, 
and learn to do well, or else there is no absolution. ‘Have a care,” added he, 
“how you listen to the clamours of these indulgence-merchants : you have better 
things to do than buy these licences which they sell at so vile a price.”— 
(D’Avusicne, Bk. iii., c. 4.) 


ALBERT ARCHBISHOP OF MENTZ AND MAGDEBURG. 
FARMER-GENERAL OF INDULGENCES. 


“ There was at that time in Germany a youthful prince who in many respects 
was the very image of Leo X. This was Albert, younger brother of the Elector 
Joachim of Brandenburg. This young man at the age of twenty-four years 
had been created Archbishop and Elector of Mentz and of Magdeburg; two 
years later he was made cardinal. 

“He was called upon to pay his debts. Besides, although he had mono- 
polised two archbishoprics and one bishopric, he had not the means of paying 
for his palliwm. This ornament, made of white wool, besprinkled with black 
crosses, and blessed by the Pope, who sent it to the archbishops as an emblem 
of their dignity, cost them 26,000, or, according to some accounts, 30,000 florins. 

“ He solicited the general farming of indulgences, or, “of the sins of the 
Germans,” as they said at Rome. Albert proposed sharing the profits of this 
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business with Leo. The Pope, in accepting the terms, exacted immediate payment 
of the price of the pallium.”—(D’ AUBIGNE, Bk. iii, c. 3.) 


LuTHER’s APPEAL TO EccLesIAsTicaL AUTHORITY. 


“Luther wrote two letters, one to the most reverend prelate Jerome, Bishop 
of Brandenburg, Luther’s diocesan, within whose jurisdiction Tetzel and his 
associates were carrying on their scandalous traffic; the other to the most 
reverend prelate and prince, Albert, Archbishop of Magdeburgh, pointing out to 
them the consequences of this imposition, and praying them to silence Tetzel. 
The letter to the Archbishop was in these terms :— 


To THE Most REVEREND FATHER IN Curist, My Most ILLustTRous 
Lorp, Prince ALBERT, ARCHBISHOP OF MAGDEBURG AND MAYENCE, 
MARQUIS OF BRANDENBURG, ETC. LutHer To His Lorp AND 
Pastor IN CHRIST, IN ALL SUBMISSION AND REVERENCE. 


JESUS. 


“The grace and mercy of God, and whatever can be and is. Pardon me, | 
most reverend. father in Christ, illustrious prince, that I have the temerity, I who 
am the lees of mankind, to raise my eyes to your sublimity, and address a letter 
to you. Jesus, my Lord and Saviour, is witness for me, that, long restrained 
by the consciousness of my own turpitude and weakness, I have long delayed 
commencing the work which I now undertake with open and upraised brow, 
impelled by the fidelity which I owe to Jesus Christ; deign then, your grace, to 
cast a look upon the grain of sand who now approaches you, and to receive 
my prayer with paternal clemency. 

“ Persons are now hawking about Papal indulgences, under the name and 
august title of your lordship, for the construction of St. Peter’s at Rome. I 
say nothing about the vapourings of the preachers, which I have not myself 
heard; but I complain bitterly of the fatal errors in which they are involving 
the common people, men of weak understanding, whom, foolish as they are, these 
men persuade that they will be sure of salvation if they only buy their letters 
of plenary indulgence. They believe that souls will fly out of purgatory the 
moment that the money paid for their redemption is thrown into the preacher’s 
bag, and that such virtue belongs to these indulgences that there is no sin, 
howsoever great, even ‘the violation, which is impossible, of the Mother of 
God,’ which the indulgences will not absolutely and at once efface. 

“Great God! And is it thus that men dare to teach unto death, those 
who are entrusted to your care, oh, reverend father, and make more difficult 
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the account which will be demanded from you in the great day! When I saw 
these things I could remain silent no longer. No; there is no episcopal power 
which can insure to man his salvation; even the infused grace of our Lord 
cannot wholly render him secure; our Apostle commands us to work out our 
salvation’ with fear and trembling: The righteous scarcely shall be saved, so 
narrow is the way that leads to life. Those who are saved are called in Scrip- 
ture brands plucked from the burning; everywhere the Lord reminds us of 
the difficulty. of salvation. How, then, dare these men seek to render poor 
souls fatally confident of salvation, on the mere strength of purchased indulgences 
and futile promises? The chiefest work of bishops should be to take care that 
the people learn truly the Gospel, and be full of Christian charity. Never did 
Christ preach indulgences, nor command them to be preached: what He 
preached and commanded to be preached was the Gospel. . . . I would 
implore you to silence these ill preachers, ere some one shall arise, and, utterly 
confuting them and their preachings, cast discredit upon your sublimity, a thing 
to be avoided, but which I fear must needs occur, unless you take measures 
for silencing these men. . . . I intreat your grace to read and consider 
the propositions wherein I have demonstrated the vanity of these indulgences, 
which the preachers thereof call all-powerful.’ Luther received no answer from 
the cardinal. To this letter, dated All Saints’ Eve, 1517, the propositions presently 
given were appended. They were affixed to the outer pillars of the gate of the 
Church of All Saints at midday on the 31st October, 1517. The Bishop of 
Brandenburg had sent him a letter in reply, by a Carthusian monk, in which 
he pointed out to him that in what he was doing he was assailing the Church, 
and advised him to remain silent for the sake of the Church.”—(MICHELET, 
Life of Luther, pp. 23-24.) 


“Thus, on either side of the Alps, the progress of the age was in direct 
opposition to ecclesiastical ascendancy. . . . In Italy it was mocking and 
sarcastic, but ever pliant and deferential to power; in Germany, full of serious 
indignation, and deeply determined on a stubbornness of assault such as the 
Roman Church had never before experienced. 


“The fact that this was first directed against the abuses arising from the 
sale of indulgences, has sometimes been regarded as a mere matter of accident ; 
but as the alienation of that which is most essentially spiritual, involved in the 
doctrine of indulgences, laid open and gave to view the weakest point in the 
whole system—that worldliness of spirit now prevalent in the Church—so was 
it, of all things, best calculated to shock and offend the convictions of those 
earnest and profound thinkers, the German theologians. A man like Luther, 
whose religion was sincere and deeply felt, whose opinions of sin and justification 
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were those propounded by the early German theologists, and confirmed in his 
mind by the study of Scripture, which he had drunk in with a thirsting heart, 
could not fail to be revolted and shocked by the sale of indulgences. Forgiveness - 
of sins to be purchased for money ! This must of necessity be deeply offensive 
to him whose conclusions were drawn from profound contemplation of the 
external relation subsisting between God and man, and who had learned to 
interpret Scripture for himself. 


“Tt is true that he did, by all means, oppose the sale of indulgences ; 
but, led on from step to step by the ill-founded and prejudiced opposition he 
encountered, he was presently made aware of the connection subsisting between 
this monstrous abuse and the general disorders of the Church. His was not a 
nature to shrink from, or tremble at, the most extreme measures. With unhesi- 
tating boldness, he attacked the head of the Church himself. From the midst 
of an order, hitherto the most submissive adherents and devoted defenders of 
the Papacy, that of the Friar-Mendicants, now rose the most determined and 
most vigorous opponent the Pontificate had yet known. And as Luther, with 
the utmost precision and acuteness, held up its own declared principles in the 
face of that power which had so widely departed from them—as he did but 
express truths of which all men had long been convinced—as his opposition, 
the full import of which had not yet become apparent, was acceptable to those’ 
who rejected the faith, and yet because it was undertaken in defence of those 
principles, was consonant to the mind of the earnest believer. So had his 
writings an incalculable effect, and were rapidly disseminated, not in Germany 
alone, but through the world.” —(RANKE, Lives of the Popes, i., pp. 61-2.) 
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THIRD STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
LUTHER AND THE REFORMERS. 
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THIRD STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


LUTHER’S .PUBLIC CHALLENGE TO. PAPAL INDULGENCES. 


MiGeNAILING ;OF (1HE .95 3THESES TO THE DOOR .OF THE 
CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS’, WITTENBERG, 


BY LUTHER, OcToBeR 31st, 1517. 


“The festival of All Saints was a very important day for Wittenberg, and, 
above all, for the church the Elector had built there, and which he had filled 
with relics. On that day the priests used to bring out these relics, ornamented 
with gold, silver, and precious stones, and exhibit them before the people, who 
were astonished and dazzled at such magnificence. Whoever visited the church 
on that festival and made confession obtained a rich indulgence. Accordingly, 
on this great anniversary, pilgrims came to Wittenberg in crowds. 


DEATH OF THE WITNESSES. 
THE COUNCIL OF THE LATERAN. RESURRECTION OF THE WITNESSES. 


MARCH 5ru, A.D. 1514 + 34 YEARS = OCTOBER 3lst,, A.D. 1517. 


“Throughout the length and “On? the 31st~ October,.1517; vat 
breadth of Christendom  Christ’s noon on the day preceding the festival, 
witnessing servants were silenced : Luther, who had already made up 
they appeared as dead. The orator of his mind, walks boldly towards the 
the session ascended the pulpit Church, to which a_ superstitious 
(March 5th, 1514); and, amidst the crowd of pilgrims was repairing, and 
applause of the assembled Council, posts upon the door ninety-five theses 
uttered that memorable exclamation or propositions against the doctrine of 
of triumph—an exclamation which indulgences. Scarcely had they been 
notwithstanding the long multiplied nailed to the church door of Witten- 
anti-heretical, persecutions and inquis- berg, than the feeble sounds of the 
itorial fires, was never, I believe, pro- hammer were followed throughout all 
nounced before, and certainly never Germany by a mighty blow that 
since :” reached even the foundations of 

“ Jam nemo reclamat; haughty Rome, threatening with sud- 
Nullius obsistit!” den ruin the walls, the gates, and pil- 

Now, none resists; none opposes ! lars of Popery, stunning and terrify- 

“There is an end of resistance to ing her champions, and at the same 
the Papal rule and religion : Opposers time awakening thousands from the 
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there exist no more; and, again, the 
whole body of Christendom is now 
seen to be subjected to its Head, ie., 
to Thee (the Pope).”—(ELtior, 
Horae, ii., p. 450.) 


sleep of error.” —(MERLE D’AUBIGNE, 
Hist. of Ref., Bk. iii., c. 5.) 

‘When astronomers require a new > 
constellation in the heavens let it be 
‘the hammer and nails’”—(C. H. 
SPURGEON). 


ROME’S MARKET OF INDULGENCES OPENED IN 
CHRISTENDOM. 


TETZEL’s ‘“ PARDONS.” 

‘‘ Indulgences are the most precious 
and the most noble of God’s gifts.” 

“This cross (pointing to the red 
cross) has as much efficiency as the 
very cross of Jesus Christ.” 

“Come, and I will give you letters, 
all properly sealed, by which even the 
sins that you intend to commit may 
be pardoned.” 

“TI would not change my privileges 
for those of St. Peter in Heaven; for 
I have saved more souls by my indul- 
gences than the Apostle by his ser- 
mons.” 

“There is no sin so great, that an 
indulgence cannot remit; and even if 
anyone (which is doubtless impos- 
sible) had offered violence to the Vir- 
gin Mary, mother of God, let him pay 
—only let him pay well, and all will 
be forgiven him.” 

“ Reflect, then, that for every mor- 
tal sin you must after confession 
and contrition, do penance for 
seven years either in this life or in 
purgatory. . . . And now, by means 
of these letters of indulgence, you can, 
once in your life, in every case except 
four, which are reserved to the Apos- 
tolic See, and afterwards in the article 
of death, obtain a plenary remission 
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1. ‘When our Lord and Master, 
Jesus Christ, says Repent, He means 
that the whole life of His followers 
upon earth shall be a constant and 
perpetual repentance.” 

5. “The Pope cannot and will not 
remit any other penalty than that 
which he has imposed at his own good 
pleasure, or in conformity with the 
canons, that is, with the papal ordin- 
ances.” ’ 

6. “The Pope cannot remit any 
condemnation, but only declare and 
confirm the remission of God except 
in the cases that appertain to himself. 
If he does otherwise, the condemna- 
tion remains wholly the same.” 

50. “We should teach Christians 
that if the Pope knew of the extor- 
tions of the preachers of indulgences, 
he would rather the Mother Church 
of St. Peter were burnt and reduced 
to ashes, than see it built up with the 
skin, the flesh, and the bones of his 
flock.” 

36. “Every Christian who feels a 
true repentance for his sins enjoys an 
entire remission both of the penalty 
and of the guilt, without any need of 
indulgences.” 

37. “ Every true Christian, living or 
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of all your penalties and all your 
sins ! 

“But, more than this, indulgences 
avail not only for the living, but for 
the dead?” 

“For that, repentance is not even 
necessary.” 

“ At the very instant that the money 
rattles at the bottom of the chest, the 
soul escapes from purgatory and flies 
liberated to Heaven.”—(D’AvuBIGNE, 
Bkogit, c, 1.) 


dead, has part in all the good things 
of Christ or of the Church, by the 
gift of God and without letter of in- 
dulgence.” 

62. “ The true and precious trea- 
sure of the Church is the Holy Gospel 
of the glory and grace of God.” 

53. “ They are the enemies of the 
Pope and of Jesus Christ, who, by 
reason of the preaching of indul- 
gences, forbid the preaching of the 
Word of God.” — (D’Ausieneg, Bk. 


iii., c. 5.) 


“Luther set forth these theses as doubtful propositions on which he soli- 
cited the information of the learned; and appended to them, conformably with 
the established usage, a solemn declaration that he did not mean to affirm or 
say anything contrary to the Holy Scripture, the Fathers of the Church, and the 
rights and decretals of the Roman See. Nobody appeared next day 
at the University to attack Luther’s propositions.” 


“These theses spread with the rapidity of lightning. A month had not 
elapsed before they were at Rome. ‘In a fortnight,’ says a contemporary 
historian, ‘they were in every part of Germany, and in four weeks they had 
traversed nearly the whole of Christendom, as if the very angels had been 
their messengers, and had placed them before the eyes of all men. No one 
can believe the noise they made. Somewhat later they were translated into Dutch 
and Spanish, and a traveller sold them in Jerusalem. 


“ Many of the pilgrims, who had thronged to Wittenberg from every quarter 
for the fast of All-Saints, carried back with them, instead of indulgences, the 
famous theses of the Augustine monk. By this means they contributed to their 
circulation. Every one read them, meditated and commented on them. Men 
conversed about them in all the convents and in all the Universities. The pious 
monks, who had entered the cloisters to save their souls—all upright and honour- 
able men—were delighted at this simple and striking confession of the truth. 
Piety saw in these theses a blow aimed at every superstition; the new theology 
hailed in it the defeat of the scholastic dogmas ; princes and magistrates considered 
them as a barrier raised against the invasions of the ecclesiastical power ; and 
the nation rejoiced at seeing so positive a veto opposed by this monk to the 
cupidity of the Roman Chancery.”—(D’Ausicng, Bk. iii., c. v.) 
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“ Tetzel, greatly disconcerted at the doctor’s attack, and exasperated to the 
highest degree, quitted the vicinity of Wittenberg and repaired to Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, where he arrived in the month of November, 1517. The University 
of this city, like that of Wittenberg, was of recent date; but it had been founded 
by the opposite party. Conrad Wimpina, an eloquent man, and one of the most 
distinguished theologians of the age, was a professor there. Tetzel requested 
him to answer Luther’s theses, and Wimpina wrote two lists of anti-theses, the 
object of the first being to defend the doctrine of indulgences, and the second 
the authority of the Pope. 


“On the 20th January, 1518, took place that disputation prepared so long 
beforehand, announced with so much pomp, and on which Tetzel founded such 
great hopes. On every side he had beaten up for recruits. Monks had been 
sent from all the cloisters in the neighbourhood, and they met to the number 
of about three hundred. Tetzel read his theses. They even contained this 
declaration, “ that whoever says that the soul does not escape out of purgatory 
so soon as the money tinkles in the chest, is in error.” 


But, above all, he put forward propositions according to which the Pope 
seemed actually seated as God im the temple of God, according to the Apostles’ 
expression. It was convenient for this shameless trafficker to take shelter, with 
all his disorders, and scandals under the mantle of the Pope. 


He declared himself ready to maintain the following propositions before 
the numerous assembly by which he was surrounded : 


3. “We should teach Christians that the Pope, by the greatness of his 
power, is above the whole universal Church, and superior to the councils, and 
that we should implicitly obey his decrees. 


4. “We should teach Christians that the Pope alone has the right of 
deciding in all matters of Christian faith; that he alone and no one besides him 
has power to interpret the meaning of Scripture according to his own views, and 
to approve or condemn all the writings of other men. 


5. “We should teach Christians that the judgment of the Pope cannot 
err in matters concerning the Christian faith, or which are necessary to the 
salvation of the human race. 


6. “ We should teach Christians that, in matters of faith, we should rely and 
repose more on the Pope’s sentiments, as made known by his decisions, than 
on the opinions of all the learned, which are derived merely from Scripture. 
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8. “ We should teach Christians that those who injure the honour or dignity 
of the Pope, are guilty of high treason, and deserve to be accursed. 


17. “ We should teach Christians that there are many things which the 
Church regards as indisputable articles of universal truth, although they are not 
found in the canon of the Bible or in the writings of the ancient doctors. 


44. “ We should teach Christians to regard as obstinate heretics all who 
declare by their words, acts, or writings, that they will not retract their heretical 
propositions, even should excommunication after excommunication fall upon them 
like hail or rain. 


48. “We should teach Christians that those who protect the errors of 
heretics, and who, by their authority, prevent them from being brought before 
the judge who has a right to hear them, are excommunicated; that if in the 
space of a year they do not change their conduct, they will be declared infamous, 
and cruelly punished with divers chastisement, according to the law, and for a 
warning to other men. 


50. ‘We should teach Christians that those who scribble so many books 
and waste so much. paper, who dispute and preach publicly and wickedly about 
oral confession, the satisfaction of works, the rich and great indulgences of the 
Bishop of Rome, and his power; that the persons who take part with those 
who write such things, who are pleased with their writings, and circulate them 
among the people and over the world; that those who speak in private of these 
things, in a contemptuous and shameless manner—should expect to incur the 
penalties before mentioned, and to precipitate themselves, and others with them, 
into eternal condemnation at the judgment day, and into merited disgrace even 
in this world. For if so much as a beast touch the mountain, ‘it shall be 
stoned.’ 

“We see that Tetzel did not attack Luther only. He probably had the 
Elector of Saxony in view in his 48th thesis. 

“These second theses of Tetzel form an important epoch in the Reforma- 
tion. They changed the ground of dispute; they transported it from the indul- 
gence-markets to the halls of the Vatican, and diverted it from Tetzel to the 
Pope. In the place of that despicable broker whom, Luther had so firmly 
grasped, they substituted the sacred person of the head of the Church. Luther 
was filled with astonishment.’’—(D’AuBicNE, Bk. iii., c. 8.) 


LUTHER’S THESES: ROME’S THUNDERS. 


‘A more formidable resistance than that made by Tetzel was already 
opposed to Luther. Rome had answered. A reply had gone forth from the 
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walls of the sacred palace. A Roman Dominican, Sylvester Mazzolini of Prierio 
or Prierias, master of the sacred palace, filled the office of censor, and it was 
in this capacity that he first became acquainted with the theses of the Saxon . 
monk, ‘ 

“The Roman censor, prior-general of the ordér of the Dominicans, 
empowered to decide on what Christendom should profess or conceal, and on 
what it ought to know or be ignorant of, hastened to reply. . . . Under the 
form of a dialogue, he attacked Luther’s theses, employing by turns ridicule, 
insult, and menaces. 

“This combat between the Augustine of Wittenberg and the Dominican of 
Rome was waged on the very question that is the principle of the Reformation, 
namely : ‘ What is the sole infallibility for Christendom?’ Here is the system 
of the Church, as set forth by its most independent organs :— 

“The letter of the written Word is dead without the spirit of interpretation 
which alone reveals its hidden meaning. Now, this spirit is not given to every 
Christian, but to the Church—that is, to the priests. It is great presumption to 
say that He who promised the Church to be with her always, even to the end 
of the world, could have abandoned her to the power of error. It will be said, 
perhaps, that the doctrine and constitution of the Church are no longer such as 
we find them in the sacred oracles. Undoubtedly; but this change is only in 
appearance; it extends only to the form and not to the substance. We may go 
further: this change is progressive. The vivifying power of the Divine Spirit 
has given a reality to what in Scripture was merely an idea; it has filled up 
the outline of the Word; it has put a finishing touch to its rude sketches ; it has 
completed the work of which the Bible only gave the first rough draft. We 
must, therefore, understand the sense of Holy Scripture as settled by the 
Church, under the guidance of the Holy Spirit. From this point the catholic 
doctors diverge. General Councils, said some (and Gerson was one of them), 
are the representatives of the Church. The Pope, said others, is the depository 
of the spirit of interpretation, and no one has a right to understand the Scripture 
otherwise than as decreed by the Roman Pontiff. This was the opinion of 
Prierio. 

“Here is one of the principles he advanced at the head of his writing :— 

“Whoever relies not on the teaching of the Roman Church, and of the 
Roman Pontiff, as the infallible rule of faith, from which the Holy Scriptures 
themselves derive their strength and their authority, is a heretic.’ 

“The bold movement by which Luther changed the resting-place of the 
sublimest hopes of the human heart, and with a hand of power transported them 
from the walls of the Vatican to the rock of the Word of God, was saluted 
with enthusiasm. This is the work that the reformer had in view in his reply 
to Prierio. 
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“He passes over the principles which the Dominican had set forth in the 
beginning of his work. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ following your example, I will also lay 
down certain fundamental principles. 

““The first is this expression of St. Paul: Though we, or an angel from 
Heaven,*preach any other Gospel unto you than that which we have preached 
unto you, let him be accursed. 

““The second is this passage from St. Augustine to St. Jerome :—‘I have 
learnt to render to the canonical books alone the honour of believing most firmly 
that none of them has erred; as for the others, I do not believe in what they 
teach, simply because it is they who teach them.” ’ 

“Priero published an answer, and then a third book On the Irrefragable 
Truth of the Church and of the Roman Pontiff, in which, relying upon the 
ecclesiastical law, he asserted that, although the Pope should make the whole 
world go with him to hell, he could neither be condemned nor deposed. The 
Pope was at last obliged to impose silence on Prierio.”—(D’Ausicne, Bk, iit., 
9.) 

“If we concern ourselves with the central position in the attacks made on 
Luther’s Theses, it will be found that they amount to this: That indulgences 
are simply a particular case of the use of the ordinary power placed in the 
hands of the Pope, and are whatever the Pope means them to be, and that no 
discussion about the precise kind of efficacy which may be in their use is to be 
tolerated. The Roman Church is virtually the Universat Church, and the Pope 
is practically the Roman Church. Hence, as the representative of the Roman 
Church, which in turn represents the Universal Church, the Pope, when he 
acts officially, cannot err. Official decisions are given in actions as well as 
in words, and custom has the force of the law. Therefore, whoever objects to 
such long-established customs as indulgences is a heretic and does not deserve 
to be heard. Luther, in his Theses, and still more in his Resolutiones, had 
repudiated all the additions made to the theory and practice of indulgences 
founded on Papal action during the three centuries past, and all the scholastic 
subtleties which had attempted to justify those practices. The answers of his 
opponents, and especially of Prierias, had barred all such discussion by declaring 
that ecclesiastical usages were matters of faith, and by interposing the official 
infallibility of the Bishop of Rome. Had the question been one of intellectual 
speculation only, it is probable that the Pope would not have placed himself 
behind his too zealous supporters. The Church was accustomed to the presence 
of various schools of theology with differing opinions, but the Curia had always 
been extremely sensitive about Indulgences ; they were the source of an enormous 
revenue, and anything which checked their sale would have caused financial 
embarrassment. Hence it is scarcely to be wondered at that Pope Leo summoned 
Luther to Rome to answer for his attack on the system of indulgences. 
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“The Pope was urged to suspend the summons and to grant Luther a 
trial on German soil. The matter was left in the hands of the Pope’s Legate in 
Germany, Cajetan (Thos. de Vio), and Luther was ordered to present himself 
before that official at Augsberg.”—(The Cambridge Modern Hist., ii., pp. 131-32.) 

“The Pope’s legate, Thomas de Vio, Cardinal of Caieta, was certainly a 
judge little open to suspicion. He had, indeed, himself written that it was per- 
missible to interpret the Scripture, without following the torrent of the Fathers, 
Contra torrentem patrum, and this freedom had rendered him somewhat liable 
to an imputation of heresy; but, as the Pope’s man in this affair, he took it up 
entirely as a political matter, and assailed the doctrine of Luther only in the 
point of view where it shook the political and fiscal domination of the Court 
of Rome. He limited himself to the practical question of the treasure of the 
indulgences, without extending his interrogatories to the speculative principle 
of grace.”—(Micuetet, Life of Luther, p. 47.) 


LUTHER’S INTERVIEW WITH THE PAPAL LEGATE AT 
AUGSBERG. 


“Tue TREASURE OF INDULGENCES.” 


“On Friday, 14th October, 1518 (his third appearance before De Vio), 
Luther returned to the Cardinal, accompanied by the elector’s councillors. 

“Luther advanced and presented his protest to the cardinal. His courtiers 
regarded this paper with astonishment—a paper so presumptuous in their eyes. 
This is what the Wittenberg doctor declared to their master :— 

“Vou attack me on two points. First, you oppose to me the constitution 
of Pope Clement VI. (1342-1352), in which it is said that the treasure of 
indulgences is the merit of the Lord Jesus Christ and of the saints—which I 
deny in my theses. 

“ My greatest cause of grief and of serious reflection is, that this constitu- 
tion contains doctrines entirely at variance with the truth. It declares that the 
merits of the saints are a treasure, while the whole of Scripture bears witness 
that God rewards us far more richly than we deserve. The prophet exclaims: 
“Enter not into judgment with thy servant, O Lord, for in Thy sight shall no 
man living he justified! ‘Woe be to men, however honourable and however 
praiseworthy their l:ves may have been,’ says Augustine, ‘if a judgment from 
which mercy was excluded should be pronounced upon them!’ 

“ Thus the saints are not saved by their merits, but solely by God’s mercy, 
as I have declared. I maintain this, and in it I stand fast. The words of Holy 
Scripture, which declare that men have not merit enough, must be set above 
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the words of men, which affirm that they have an excess. For the Pope is not 
above the Word of God, but below it. 


““T affirm,’ said he, coming to the second article, ‘that no man can be 
justified- before God if he has not faith; so that it is necessary for a man to 
believe with a perfect assurance that he has obtained grace. To doubt of this 
‘is to reject it. The faith of the righteous is his righteousness and his life.’ 


“The legate took the declaration from Luther’s hands. After glancing 
over it, he said coldly: ‘You have indulged in useless verbiage: you have 
penned many idle words; you have replied in a foolish manner to the two 
articles, and have blackened your paper with a great number of passages from 
Scripture that have no connection with the subject.’ Then, with an air of 
contempt, De Vio flung Luther’s protest aside. 


“The Cardinal then began a long speech, extracted from the writings of 
St. Thomas. He again extolled the constitution of Clement VI., and persisted 
in maintaining that by virtue of this constitution it is the very merits of Jesus 
Christ that are dispensed to the believer by means of indulgences. ‘ Retract, 
retract!’ repeated. De Vio, pointing to the Papal constitution. 


“« Well, if it can be proved by this constitution, said Luther, ‘that the 
treasure of indulgences is the very merits of Jesus Christ, I consent to retract, 
according to your eminence’s goodwill and pleasure.’ 


“The Cardinal laughed aloud. He sprang forward, and seized the book 
which contained this famous constitution; looked for it, found it, and read 
the passage aloud with panting eagerness. 


“The Italians were elated; the Elector’s councillors were uneasy and 
embarrassed; Luther was waiting for his adversary. 


“ At last, when the Cardinal came to these words: ‘The Lord Jesus Christ 
has acquired this treasure by His sufferings,’ Luther stopped him. ‘ Most worthy 
father,’ said he, ‘pray, meditate and weigh these words carefully: He has 
acquired. Christ has acquired a treasure by His merits; the merits, therefore, 
are not the treasure; for, to speak philosophically, the cause and the effect 
are very different matters. The merits of Jesus Christ have acquired for the 
Pope the power of giving certain indulgences to the people; but it is not the 
very merits of our Lord that the hand of the Pontiff distributes. Thus, then, 
my conclusion is the true one, and this constitution, which you invoke with so 
much noise, testifies with me to the truth I proclaim.’ 


“De Vio still held the book in his hand, his eyes resting on the fatal 
passage. He could make no reply. 
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“Vet he was too cunning to betray his confusion. Desirous of concealing 
his disgrace, the prince of the Church suddenly quitted this subject, and violently 
attacked other articles. Luther, who perceived this skilful manceuvre, did not 
permit him to escape. He tightened and closed on every side the net in which 
he had taken the cardinal, and rendered all escape impossible. 

“Most reverend father,’ said he, with an ironical yet very respectful tone, 
‘your eminence cannot, however, imagine that we Germans are ignorant of 
grammar; to be a treasure and to acquire a treasure are two very different 
things.’ 

“¢Retract!’ said De Vio; ‘retract! Or, if you do not, I shall send you to 
Rome to appear before judges commissioned to take cognisance of your affair. 
I shall excommunicate you with all your partisans, with all who are or who 
may be favourable to you, and reject them from the Church. All power has 
been given me in this respect by the Holy Apostolic See.’ 

“*Deign,’ replies Luther, ‘to forward to Pope Leo X., with my humble 
prayers, the answer which I have transmitted to you in writing.’ 

“ At these words, the legate, highly pleased at finding a moment’s release, 
again assumed an air of dignity, and said to Luther with pride and anger : 

““Retract, or return no more.’ 

“ These words struck Luther. He bowed and left the hall, followed by the 
Elector’s councillors. 

“Thus the Dominican system, covered with the brilliancy of the Roman 
purple, had haughtily dismissed its humble adversary. 

“ This is the first step by which the Church separated from the Papacy.”— 
(D’Avsiene, Bk. iv., c. 8.) 

“The interview between the Cardinal-Legate and Luther at Augsburg 
almost dates the union between the new religious movement, the growing national 
restlessness under Roman domination, and the humanist intellectual revolt. A 
well-known and pious monk, an esteemed teacher in a University which he was 
making famous throughout Germany, an earnest moralist who had proposed 
to discuss the efficacy of a system of indulgences which manifestly had some 
detrimental sides, had been told, in the most peremptory way, that he must 
recant, and that without explanation or discussion. German patriots saw in 
the proceeding another instance of the contemptuous way in which Rome always 
treated Germany ; humanists believed it to be tyrannical stifling of the truth even 
worse than the dealings with Reuchlin; and both humanist and patriot believed 
it to be another instance of the Roman greed for German gold. As for Luther 
himself, he daily expected a Bull from Rome excommunicating him as a heretic.” 
—(The Camb. Mod. Hist., ii., p. 133.) 

“T will say nothing further about Indulgences, provided you will impose 
the same silence on those who have brought me into this deplorable position, As 
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to the retractation, reverend sir, which you and our vicar require of me with 
such pertinacity, my conscience will not permit me to give it; and there is 
nothing in the world, neither command nor counsel, nor the voice of friendship, 
nor of mere prudence, which could induce me to act against my conscience.”— 
(Lutuer,” Extract from Letter to Card. Cajetan.) 

“It was the Augustinian doctrine of grace of which Luther twelve centuries 
later was the ‘living voice’ that triumphed at Augsburgh.”—(D’AvBIGNE. ) 


THE BASIS OF CONFLICT CHANGES FROM INDULGENCES TO 
THE ROMAN PRIMACY. 


“Luther had been studying the Papal Decretals, and, discovering to his 
amazement and indignation the frauds that many of them contained and the 
slender foundation which they really gave for the pretensions of Papacy, he 
had been driven to these studies. The Papal theologians had confronted him 
with the absolute authority of the Pope. Luther was forced to investigate the 
evidence for this authority. His conclusion was that the Papal supremacy had 
been forced on Germany on the strength of a collection of decretals; and that 
many of these decretals would not bear investigation. It is hard to say, judging 
from his correspondence, whether this discovery brought joy or sorrow to Luther. 
He had accepted the Pope’s supremacy; it was one of the strongest of his 
inherited beliefs, and now, under the combined influence of historical study 
of the opinions of the early fathers and of Scripture, it was slowly dissolving. 
He hardly knew where he stood. He was half-terrified, half-exultant at the 
result of his studies, and the ebb and flow of his feelings were answered by the 
anxieties of his immediate circle of friends. A public disputation might clear 
the air, and he almost feverishly welcomed Eck’s challenge to dispute publicly 
with him at Leipzig on the primacy and supremacy of the Pope.”—(The Camb. 
Mod. Hist., Vol. ii., p. 135.) 


ORIGIN AND FRUITION OF THE PAPAL CLAIMS. 


Pore STEPHEN I., THE First BIsHoP Pore Leo X., Accession 1513. FIFTH 
To CLAIM PRIVILEGES AS PETER’S CouNCIL OF THE LATERAN, 1517. 
SUCCESSOR. Tu1s Pope CARRIED TO THEIR UT- 


MOST HEIGHT THE PETRINE CLAIMS 
OF THE PAPACY. 


A.D. 253-259 + 1260 years = A.D. 1513-1517 


“T have already (p. 144) quoted “Few were more active in support- 
some of Cyprian’s language, from ing Dr. Eck than Sylvester Mazzo- 
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which you will see that, though he did 
not dispute the assertion that Stephen 
sat in the chair of Peter, he did not 
by any means regard the Bishop of 
Rome as the Church’s infallible guide, 
nor even as a competent witness to 
Apostolic tradition if his testimony 
seemed to conflict with what was 
found in the Written Word.’— 
(Satmon, Infallibility, p. 405.) 

“ The letter which the confessors of 
Rome wrote from prison to their 
brethren in Africa: ‘ What more glo- 
rious and blessed lot can fall to man 
by the grace of God than to confess 
the Lord God amidst tortures and in 
the face of death itself; to confess 
Christ the Son of God with lacerated 
body and with a spirit departing yet 
free; and to become fellow-sufferers 
with Christ in the name of Christ? 
Though we have not shed our blood, 
we are ready to do so. Pray for us 
then, dear Cyprian, that the Lord, the 
best Captain, would daily strengthen 
each of us more and more, and at last 
lead us to the field as faithful soldiers, 
armed with those divine weapons, 
which can never be conquered.”— 
(IDEM.) 


Acloe geo eae 


DISPUTATION ON THE 
PETRINE CLAIMS. 


St. CyYPRIAN AGAINST STEPHEN [I., 
BisHoP OF ROME. PRIMACY OF 
Hoty ScrIPTURE. 

“Tt appears to me clear, from 
other documents of this controversy,” 


1260 years = A.D. 


lini de Prierio, master of the sacred 
palace. He had just published a work 
in which he maintained that not only 
did the infallible decision of all con- 
troverted points belong to the Pope 
alone, but that the Papal dominion 
was the fifth monarchy prophesied by _ 
Daniel, and the only true monarchy ; 
that the Pope was the first of all 
ecclesiastical princes, the father of all 
secular rulers, the chief of the world, 
and, essentially, the world itself. In 
another writing he affirmed that the 
Pope is as much superior to the Em- 
peror as gold is more precious than 
lead; that the Pope may elect and de- 
pose both emperors and electors; 
establish and annul positive rights, 
and that the Emperor, though backed 
by all the laws and nations of Chris- 
tendom, cannot decide the least thing 
against the Pope’s will. Such was the 
voice that issued from the palace of 
the sovereign Pontiff; such was the 
monstrous fiction which, combined 
with the scholastic doctrines, pre- 
tended to extinguish the dawning 
truth.”—(D’Austicne, Bk. vi., c. 4.) 


1518. 


DISPUTATION AT LEIPSIC ON 
THE PETRINE CLAIMS. 


Dr. Eck, THE PAPAL CHAMPION, 
ASSERTS THE PAPAL PRIMACY TO BE 
oF DIVINE ORIGIN. 

“Dr. Eck : ‘ There is in the Church 
of God a primacy that cometh from 
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says Dr. Salmon, “ that Stephen had 
put forward his succession from St. 
Peter, and had demanded that the tra- 
ditional practice of the Roman 
Church in“this matter (viz., the valid- 
ity of baptism conferred by heretics) 
should be accepted as having been de- 
livered to it by St. Peter and St. Paul. 
‘ No innovation on the tradition,’ cries 
St. Cyprian, ‘ whence comes that tra- 


dition? Does it descend from the 
authority of our Lord and_ the 
Gospels? Does it come from the 
commands and Fpistles of the 
Apostles? God testifies that we 
must do the things that are 
written, saying to Joshua, this 


Book of the Law shall not depart 
from thy mouth, but thou shalt medi- 
tate in it day and night, that thou 
mayest observe to do all that is 
written in it.” 


- “ Likewise, the Lord, when He sent 

His Apostles, commanded them to 
baptise all nations, and to teach them 
to observe whatsoever He com- 
manded. If, therefore, it is com- 
manded, either in the Gospels, the 
Apostolic Epistles or in the Acts, 
that those coming from any heresy 
should not be baptised, but only 
hands laid on them, then this is 
a Divine tradition, and let it be ob- 
served; but if in these books heretics 
are called nothing but adversaries and 
antichrists, if we are told to avoid 
them as perverse and self-condemned, 
why should we not condemn those, 
who the Apostles witness are self- 
condemned?’ 
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Christ Himself. The Church militant 
was formed in the image of the 
Church triumphant. Now, the latter 
is a monarchy in which the hierarchy 
ascends step by step up to God, its 
sole chief. For this reason Christ has 
established a similar order upon earth. 
What a monster the Church would be 
if it were without a head.’”’ 


Luther (turning towards the assem- 
bly): “When Dr. Eck declares that 
the Universal Church must have a 
head, he says well. If there is any- 
one among you who maintains the con- 
trary, let him stand up! As for me, 
it is no concern of mine.” 


Eck: “If the Church militant has 
never been without a head, I should 
like to know who it can be, if not the 
Roman Pontiff? ” 


Luther : ‘“ The Head of the Church 
militant is Christ Himself, and not a 
man. I believe this on the testimony 
of God’s Word. ‘He must reign,’ 
says Scripture, ‘til He hath put all 
enemies under His feet.’ Let us not 
listen to those who banish Christ to 
the Church triumphant in Heaven. 
His Kingdom is a Kingdom of Faith. 
We cannot see our Head, and yet we 
have one.” 


“Luther closed the discussion on 
the Papal system, which had lasted 
five days, with the words: The rever- 
end doctor flees from the Scriptures 
as the devil from before the Cross. 
As for me, with all due respect to the 
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“Plainly, Cyprian here maintains 
that the way to find out what tradi- 
tions are genuine is not to take the 
word of the Bishop of Rome, but to 
search the Scriptures as the only 
trustworthy record of Apostolic tra- 
ditions. He says further on in the 
same letter, ‘What do you do when 
the water in a conduit fails? You go 
back to the source.’ ”’ 

A.D 258 + 1260 
ROME AND THE AFRICANS. 

“The last effort which the Afri- 
cans made to retain peace with Rome 
seems to have been after Stephen had 
so scandalously abused Cyprian, as to 
call him a false Christ, a false Apostle, 
a deceitful worker; and after he had 
fulminated his excommunication 
against the whole Church of Carth- 
age. Even after this the Africans 
sent messengers to Rome to bring 
things to a better state if possible; but 
their message was treated with disre- 
spect and contumely. But the most 
important step which Cyprian took 
was the calling of a Council of 85 
bishops, the last and most celebrated 
of those that met under his Episco- 
pate, for the discussion of the ques- 
tion.” —(IpEm, p. 252.) 

“Toward the middle of the year 
258 the Emperor Valerian, who had 
just set out on his expedition against 
the Persians, sent a rescript to the 
Roman Senate, in which he com- 
manded that the bishops, priests, and 
deacons of the Church should be con- 
demned to capital punishment; and 
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fathers, I prefer the authority of Holy 
Writ, and this test I would recom- 
mend to our judges.”—(D’AvBIGNE, 
Bkaps en 5) 


A.D. 1518. 
ROME AND THE GERMANS. 

“Luther now published his Report 
of the Conference at Augsberg (Oct. 
11-14th, 1518). Spalatin had written 
to him, on the part of the Elector, not 
to do so, but the letter came too late. 
As soon as the publication had taken 
place the Prince gave his sanction: 
‘Great God!’ said Luther in his pre- 
face, ‘what a new, what an amazing 
crime to seek for light and truth! ... 
and, above all, in the Church, that is 
to say, in the Kingdom of Truth! ‘I 
send you my report,’ wrote he to 
Link. ‘It is keener, no doubt, than 
the Legate expects. In my opinion 
the work is not yet begun, so far are 
the great ones at Rome mistaken in 
looking for the end. I will send vou 
what I have written, in order that you 
may judge whether I have guessed 
rightly that the Antichrist of whom 
St. Paul speaks now reigns in the 
Court of Rome.’—(D’Ausienr, Pk. 
LV. per e) 

“The greatest effect of this discus- 
sion was that wrought in Luther him- 
self. (‘ The scales of scholastic theo- 
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that the Roman knights and senators 
who were Christians should suffer the 
same fate.’”—(EUSEBIUS.) 

“The Bishop of Rome, St. Xystus, 
was martyred on August 6th. The 
Archdeacon of Rome, St. Lawrence, 
was martyred on August 10th, and St. 
Hippolytus (I believe) on the 13th; 
and St. Cyprian was martyred at Car- 
thage on the 14th of September of the 
same year, AD. 258.—(Bp. Worps- 
wortH, St. Hippolytus and the 
Church of Rome, p. 168.) 


logy,’ said he, ‘ fell then entirely from 
before my eyes, under the triumphant 
presidence of Dr. Eck.’) 

“ He recognised in the Christians of 
Greece and of the East true members 
of the Catholic Church; and, instead 
of a visible chief, seated on the banks 
of the Tiber, he adored, as sole chief 
of the people of God, an invisible and 
eternal Redeemer, who, according to 
His promise, is daily in the midst of 
every nation upon earth, with all who 
believe in His Name. The Latin 


* Church was no longer in Luther’s esti- 


mation the universal Church; he saw 
the narrow barriers of Rome fall 
down, and exulted in discovering be- 
yond them the glorious dominion of 
Christ.”—(D’Avsiene, Bk. v., c. 6.) 


- FRUITS OF THE LEIPSIG DISPUTATION. 


“Eck had done what the more politic Miltitz had wished to avoid. He 
had made Luther a central figure around which all the smouldering discontent 
of Germany with Rome could rally, and had made it possible for the political 
movement to become impregnated with the passion of a religious conviction. 
The Leipsig Disputation was, perhaps, the most important episode in the whole 
course of Luther’s career. It made him see clearly for the first time what lay 
in his opposition to indulgences ; and it made others see it also. It was after 
Leipsig that the younger German humanists rallied round Luther to a man; 
the burghers saw that religion and liberty were not opposing but allied forces ; 
that there was room for a common effort to create a Germany for the Germans. 
The feeling awakened gave new life to Luther; sermons, pamphlets, contro- 
versial writings from his tireless pen flooded the land and were read eagerly 


by all classes of the population. 


“Three of these writings stand forth pre-eminently: The Liberty of a 
Christian Man; To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation concerning the 
Reformation of the Christian C ommonwealth; and On the Babylonish Captivity 
of the Church. They were all written during the year 1520, after three years 


spent in controversy, and at a time when Luther felt he had completely broken 
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with Rome. They are known in Germany as the three great Reformation 
treatises.” 

“The Appeal To the Christian Nobility of the German Nation made the 
greatest immediate impression. Contemporaries called it a trumpet blast. It 
was a call to all Germany to write against Rome. It ‘was written in haste, but 
must have been long meditated upon. Luther wrote the introduction on the 
23rd June (1520) ; the printers worked as he wrote; it was finished and published 
about the middle of August, and by the 18th of the month 4,000 copies had 
gone into all parts of Germany, and the printers could not supply the demand. 
This appeal was the manifesto of a resolution sent forth by a true leader otf 
men, able to concentrate the attack and direct it to the enemy’s one vital spot. 
It grasped the whole situation; it summed up with vigour and directness all 
the grievances which had hitherto been stated separately and weakly ; it embodied 
every proposal of reform, however incomplete, and set it in its proper place 
in one combined scheme. All the parts were welded together by a simple and 
direct religious faith, and made living by the moral earnestness which pervaded 
the whole.” 


‘None of Luther’s writings produced such an instantaneous, widespread, 
and powerful effect as did this appeal. It went circulating all over Germany, 
uniting all classes of society in a way hitherto unknown. It was an effectual 
antidote, so far as the majority of the German people was concerned, to the 
Bull of Excommunication which had been prepared in Rome by Cajetan, Prierias 
and Eck, and had been published there in June, 1520.”—(The Camb. Mod. Hist., 
Vol. IL., p. 137-384.) 


THE PAPAL BULL—1520. 


“Every preparation was made at Rome for condemning the defender of 
the liberty of the Church. That Church had long been living in a state of 
haughty security. For several years the monks had been accusing Leo X. of 
caring only for luxury and pleasure, of occupying himself solely with the 
chase, the theatre, and music, while the Church was tottering to its fall. At 
length, aroused by the clamours of Dr. Eck, who had come from Leipsig to 
invoke the power of the Vatican, Pope, cardinals, monks, and all Rome awoke, 
and thought of saving the Papacy. 


“Eck met with powerful obstacles. He neglected nothing that might pre- 
vent such impious concessions. In every quarter of Rome he vented his rage, 
and called for revenge. The fanatical portion of the monks soon leagued with 
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him. Strengthened by their alliance, he assailed the Pope and cardinals with 
fresh courage. In his opinion, every attempt at conciliation would be useless.” 

“At the same time the theologians of Cologne, Louvain, and other 
Universities, and even the princes of Germany, either by letter or through their 
envoys, daily urged the Pope in private by the most pressing entreaties. But 
the most earnest solicitations proceeded from a banker who, by his wealth, 
possessed great influence at Rome, and who was familiarly styled ‘ The King of 
Crowns.’ The Papacy has always been in the hands, more or less, of those 
who have lent it money. This banker was Fugger, the treasurer of the 
indulgences. Inflamed with anger against Luther, and very uneasy about his 
profits and his wares, the Augsberg merchant strained every nerve to exasperate 
the Pope: ‘Employ force against Luther,’ said he, ‘and I will promise you 
the alliance and support of several princes.’ It would even appear that it was he 
who had sent Eck to Rome. 2 

“This gave the decisive blow. The ‘King of Crowns’ was victor in the 
pontifical city. 

“A final conference, which Eck attended, was held in the Pope’s presence, 
at his villa of Malliano. On the 15th of June the Sacred College decided on 
the condemnation, and sanctioned the famous Bull. 

“* Arise, O Lord,’ said the Roman Pontiff, speaking at this solemn moment 
as God’s viceregent and head of the Church. ‘Arise, judge Thy cause, and 
call to mind the opprobrium which madmen continually heap on thee! Arise, 
O Peter; remember thy Holy Roman Church, mother of all Churches, and 
queen of the faith. Arise, O Paul, for behold a new Porphyry attacks thy 
doctrines and the ‘holy Popes, our predecessors. Lastly, arise, ye assembly of 
saints, the Holy Church of God, and intercede with the Almighty ! ’ 

“ The Pope then proceeds to quote from Luther’s works forty-one pernicious, 
scandalous, and poisonous propositions, in which the latter set forth the holy 
doctrines of the Gospel. The following propositions are included in the list :— 

“To deny that sin remains in the child after baptism is to trample under 
foot both St. Paul and our Lord Jesus Christ.’ 


“<A new life is the best and sublimest penance.’ 
“ «To burn heretics is contrary to the will of the Holy Ghost.’ 


“So goon as this Bull shall be published,’ continues the Pope, ‘bishops 
shall make diligent search after the writings of Martin Luther that contain these 
errors, and burn them publicly and solemnly in presence of the clergy and the 
laity.’ 

“The Pope then pronounced a number of excommunications, maledictions, 
and interdicts against Luther and his partisans, with orders to seize their 
persons and send them to Rome. 
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“The Bull was published; and for centuries Rome had not pronounced 
a sentence of condemnation that her arm had not followed up with death. 
This murderous message was about to leave the Seven Hills and reach the 
Saxon monk in his cell. ‘ 

“©The Pontifical Bull was the letter of divorcement that Rome gave to the 
pure Church of Jesus Christ in the person of him who was then its humble 
but faithful representative; and the Church accepted it, from that hour to _ 
depend solely on her Head who is in Heaven.” — (D’Ausicne, Hist. of 
Reformtn., Bk. vi., c. 4.) 


LutTHER’s RESPONSE TO RoME’s BULL OF EXCOMMUNICATION. 


On the 17th of November, a notary and five witnesses, among whom was 
Cruciger, met at ten o’clock in the morning in one of the halls of the Augustine 
convent where Luther resided. There, the public officer (Sarctor of Eisleben), 
immediately proceeding to draw up the minute of his protest, the reformer 
in presence of these witnesses said, with a solemn tone of voice :— 

“ Considering that a General Council of the Christian Church is above the 
Pope, especially in matters of faith; 

“Considering that the power of the Pope is not above but inferior to 
Scripture; and that he has no right to slaughter the sheep of Christ’s flock, 
and throw them into the jaws of the wolf; ’ 

“T Martin Luther, an Augustine friar, doctor of the Holy Scriptures at 
Wittenberg, appeal by these presents, in behalf of myself and of those who 
are or shall be with me, from the most holy Pope Leo to a future General 
and Christian Council. 

“T appeal from the said Pope; firstly, as an unjust, rash, and tyrannical 
judge, who condemns me without a hearing, and without giving any reasons 
for his judgment; secondly, as a heretic and an apostate, misled, hardened, and 
condemned by the Holy Scriptures, who commands me to deny that Christian 
faith is necessary in the use of the Sacraments; thirdly, as an enemy, an anti- 
christ, an adversary, an oppressor of Holy Scripture, who dares set his own 
words in opposition to the Word of God; fourthly, as a despiser, a calumniator, 
a blasphemer of the holy Christian Church and of a free Council, who maintains 
that a Council is nothing of itself. 

“For this reason, with all humility, I entreat the most serene, most illus- 
trious, excellent, generous, noble, powerful, wise, and prudent lords, namely, 
Charles Emperor of Rome, the Electors, princes, counts, barons, knights, gentle- 
men, councillors, cities and communities of the whole German nation, to adhere 
to my protest, and to resist with me the anti-Christian conduct of the Pope, for 
the glory of God, the defence of the Church and of the Christian doctrine, 
and for the maintenance of the free councils of Christendom; and Christ, our 
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Lord, will reward them bountifully by his everlasting grace. But if there be 
any who scorn my prayer, and continue to obey that impious man the Pope, 
rather than God, I reject by these presents all responsibility, having faithfully 
warned their conscience, and I abandon them, as well as the Pope and his 
adherents, to the supreme judgment of God.” 

Such is Luther’s bill of divorce; such is his reply to the Pontiff’s Bull. 

On the 10th of December a placard was posted on the walls of the 
University of Wittenberg, inviting the professors and students to be present 
at nine o’clock in the morning, at the Eastern gate, near the Holy Cross. A 
great number of doctors and students assembled, and Luther, walking at their 
head, conducted the procession to the appointed place. . . . A scaffold had 
been prepared. One of the oldest masters of arts set fire to it. As the flames 
rose high into the air, the formidable Augustine, wearing his frock, approached 
the pile, carrying the Canon Law, the Decretals, the Clementines, the Papal 
Extravagants, some writings by Dr. Eck and Emser, and the Pope’s Bull. 
The Decretals having been first consumed, Luther held up the Bull and said, 
“ Since thou hast vexed the Holy One of the Lord, may everlasting fire vex 
and consume thee!” He then flung it into the flames. Never had war been 
declared with greater energy and resolution. After this Luther calmly returned 
to the city, and the crowd of doctors, professors, and students, testifying their 
approval by loud cheers, re-entered Wittenberg with him. 

Luther thus solemnly declared that he separated from the Pope and his 
Church. This might appear necessary to him after his letter to Leo X. He 
accepted the excommunication Rome had pronounced. 

At the eastern gate of the city he lit a fire that has been burning for three 
centuries.—(D’Avusicne, Bk. vi., c. 10.) 


PONE AND 2H CryiL POWER. 
Tue MoNK AND THE EMPEROR. 


“ Maximilian had died suddenly on the 12th of January, 1519. After some 
months of intriguing, the Papal diplomacy being very tortuous, his grandson, 
Charles V., the young King of Spain, was unanimously chosen to be his suc- 
cessor (June 28th). Troubles in Spain prevented him from leaving that country 
at once to take possession of his new dignities. He was crowned at Aachen 
on the 23rd of October, 1520, and opened his first German Diet (at Worms) 
on January 22nd, 1521. 

“The proceedings of this Diet were of great importance apart from its 
relation to Luther; but to the common people of Germany, to the Papal nuncios, 
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Aleander and Carraccioli, and to the foreign envoys, the issue raised by 
Luther’s revolt against Rome were matters of absorbing interest. Girolama 
Aleander had been specially selected by Pope Leo X. to secure Luther’s condemna- 
tion by the Emperor. He was a cultivated, Churchman, who knew Germany 
well, and had been in intimate relations with many of the German humanists. 
His dispatches and those of the envoys of England, Spain, and Venice witness 
to the extraordinary excitement among the people of all classes. Aleander had 
been in Germany ten years earlier, and had found no people so devoted to | 
the Papacy as the Germans. Now all things were changed. The legion of 
poor nobles, the German lawyers and canonists, the professors and students, 
the men of learning and poets, were all on Luther’s side. Most of the monks, 
a large portion of the clergy, and many of the bishops supported Luther. His 
friends had the audacity to establish a printing press in Worms, whence issued 
quantities of the forbidden writings, which were hawked about the market- 
place, on the streets, and even within the Emperor’s palace. .These books were 
eagerly bought and read with avidity; large prices were sometimes given for 
them. 


ALEANDER: PAPAL CHAMPION. 


“ Seckendorf informs us that Jerome Aleander had formerly been secretary 
to the infamous Czsar Borgia; and he calls him a servant worthy of such a 
master. He was made Archbishop of Brindisi by Clement VII., and a cardinal 
by Paul III. Luther also gives him a very bad character. He represents him 
as covetous, proud, and passionate, and as one who did not believe in the 
immortality of the soul, and wallowed in the most infamous voluptuousness. 
He owns, however, that he was well skilled in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. 
Erasmus often speaks of him, and generally to his disadvantage; e.g., ‘ Aleander 
is a man, to say no worse of him, not superstitiously addicted to truth.’ He 
acted a conspicuous part at the Diet of Worms.’—(MILNER, Church Hist., 
1Vsaas 7s) 

“ Aleander could not induce the Emperor to consent to Luther’s immediate 
condemnation. Charles must have felt the difficulties of the situation. His 
position as Head of the Holy Roman Empire, the traditional policy of the 
Hapsburg family, his own deeply rooted personal convictions, which found out- 
come in the brief statement read to the princes on the day after ‘Luther’s 
appearance, all go to prove that he had not the slightest sympathy with the 
Reformer, and that he had resolved that he should be condemned. But the 
Diet’s consent was necessary before the imperial ban could be issued; and, 
besides, Charles had his own bargain to make with the Pope, and this matter 
of Luther might help him to make a good one. The Diet resolved that Luther 
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should be heard; a safe-conduct was sent along with the summons to attend; 
Luther travelled to Worms in what seemed like a triumphal procession to 
the angry partisans of the Pope; and on April 16th he appeared before Charles 
and the Diet. He entered smiling, says Aleander; he looked slowly round the 
assembly and his face became grave. On a table near where he was placed 
there was a pile of books. Twenty-five of Luther’s writings had been hastily 
collected by command of the Emperor and placed there. The procedure was 
entrusted to John Eck, the Official of Trier (to be distinguished from John Eck 
of Ingolstadt), a man in whom Aleander had much confidence and who was 
lodged, he says significantly, in the chamber next his. 


“Luther was asked whether the books before him were of his authorship 
(the names were read over to him), and whether he would retract what he had 
written in them. He answered, acknowledging the books, but asked for time 
to consider how to reply to the second question. He was granted delay till 
the following day; and retired to his lodging. 


“The evening and the night were a time of terrible depression, conflict, 
despair, and prayer. Before the dawn came the victory had been won, and he 
felt in a great calm. He was sent for in the evening (April 18th).”—(Camb. 
Mod. Hist., pp. 139-40). 


“Luther had written a letter to the Elector, drawn up in such a manner 
that Frederick might show it to the Diet. Luther was desirous of correcting 
the erroneous ideas of the princes, and of frankly laying before this august 
tribunal the true nature of a cause so misunderstood. ‘I rejoice with all my 
heart, most serene Lord,’ says he, ‘that His Imperial Majesty desires to summon 
me before him touching this affair, I call Jesus Christ to witness, that it is the 
cause of the whole German nation, of the Universal Church, of the Christian 
world, nay, of God Himself . . . and not of an individual, especially such 
an one as myself. I am ready to go to Worms, provided I have a safe conduct, 
and learned, pious, and impartial judges I am ready to answer . . . for it 
is not from a presumptuous spirit, or with any view to personal advantage, 
that I have taught the doctrine with which I am reproached: it is in obedience 
to my conscience and to my oath as doctor of the Holy Scriptures: it is for 
the glory of God, for the salvation of the Christian Church, for the good of 
the German nation, and for the extirpation of so much superstition, abuse, evil, 
scandal, tyranny, blasphemy, and impiety.’ 


“This declaration, drawn up at a moment so solemn for Luther, merits 
particular attention. Such were the motives of his actions, and the inwar] 
springs that led to the revival of society.”—(D’AusieneE, Bk. vii., c. 1.) 
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Dionysius—THE CONFESSOR. 

“There was one man at that time 
who held a high position, as the most 
celebrated theologian of the East; he 
was eminent for soundness of doc- 
trine, courage in maintaining it, far- 
reaching sympathies, and universal 
charity, and he will hereafter be num- 
bered amongst those of whom it was 
said, ‘Blessed are the the peace- 
makers.’ This was St. Dionysius, de- 
servedly called the Great, Bishop of 
Alexandria. He was a man of noble 
family; had held important civil 
offices before he was a bishop, and 
was distinguished by his love of liter- 
ature, secular and sacred. He was 
married and had children, and lived 
a domestic life in honour and peace. 
In the year 250, in the Decian perse- 
cution, Dionysius was a valiant con- 
fessor of the faith, and was delivered 
from death by an extraordinary pro- 
vidence of God.”—(WorDswoRrtTH, 
St. Hyppolitus, p. 176.) 

“But as to the persecutions that 
raged so violently under him (the Em- 
peror Valerian, A.D. 254-60), and what 
sufferings he (Dionysius) with others 
endured for their piety towards the 
Supreme God, his own words shall 
declare, which he addressed to Ger- 
manus, one of the contemporary 
bishops that attempted to slander 
him.”—(Eusestus, Bk. vii. c. 2.) 


Martin LurHeER—THE CONFESSOR. 

Portrait of Luther by Mosellanus, 
a contemporary. 

‘Martin is of the middle height ; 
cares and studies have made him so 
thin, that one may count all the bones 
in his body; yet he is in all the force 
and verdure of his age. His voice is 
clear and piercing. Powerful in his 
doctrine, wonderful for his knowledge 
of the Scriptures, every one of the 
verses of which, almost, he could re- 
cite one after another, he learned the 
Greek and Hebrew for the purpose of 
comparing and weighing the transla- 
tions of the Word. He is never at a 
loss, and has at his disposition a world 
of thoughts and words. In his con- 
versation he is agreeable and easy, and 
there is nothing hard or austere in his 
air. He even permits himself to ent 
joy the pleasures of life. In society 
he is gay, jocund, and unembarrassed ; 
and preserves a perfect serenity of 
countenance, despite the atrocious 
menaces of his adversaries. It is dif- 
ficult to believe that this man could 
undertake such great things without 
Divine prciection. The only reproach 
that almost everybody joins in mak- 
ing against him, is that he is too 
caustic in his replies—hesitating at no 
bitterness of expression when he is 
angry.”—(MIcHELET, Luther, p. 78- 
79.) 


LuTHER’s PRAYER ON THE NIGHT BETWEEN His First AND SECOND APPEARANCE 
BEFORE THE Diet aT WoRMS. 


“© Almighty and Everlasting God! 


How terrible is this world! Behold, 


it openeth its mouth to swallow me up, and I have so little trust in Thee! 
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How weak is the flesh, and how powerful is Satan! If it is in the strength 


of this world only that I must put my trust, all is over! . . . My last hour 
is come, my condemnation has been pronounced! . . . O God! O God! 

O God! do Thou help me against all the wisdom of the world! Do 
this; Thou shouldest do this . . . Thou alone . . . for this is not my 


work but Thine. I have nothing to do here, nothing to contend for with these 
great ones of the world! I should desire to see my days flow on peaceful and 
happy. But the cause is Thine . . . and it is a righteous and eternal cause. 
O Lord, help me! Faithful and unchangeable God! In no man do I place 
my trust. It would be vain! All that is of man is uncertain; all that cometh 
of man fails. . . . Oh God! my God! hearest Thou me not? . . . My 
God, art Thou dead? . . . No! Thou canst not die! Thou hidest Thyself 
only! Thou hast chosen me for this work. I know it well! . . . Act then, 
God. . . . Stand at my side, for the sake of Thy well-beloved Jesus Christ, 
who is my defence, my shield, my strong tower.” 
After a moment of silent struggle, he thus continues :— ; 


“Lord! where stayest thou? . . . O my God! where art Thou? 
Come! Come! Iam ready!) . . . I am ready to lay down my life for 
Thy truth, . . . Patient asalamb. . . . For it is the cause of justice: 
itis Thine! . . . I will never separate myself from Thee, neither now nor 
through eternity! . . . And though the world shall be filled with devils— 
though my body, which is still the work of Thy hands, should be slain, be 
stretched upon the pavement, be cut in pieces . . . reduced to ashes 
my soul is Thine! . . . Yes! I have the assurance of Thy Word. My soul 

belongs to Thee. . . . It shall abide forever with Thee. . . . Amen ! 
O God, help me! . . . Amen!” 
“This prayer explains Luther and the Reformation. . . . One of his 


friends had no doubt overheard it, and has transmitted it to posterity. In our 
opinion it is one of the most precious documents in all history. 

“As the hour for his appearance was not far off, he drew near the Holy 
Scriptures that lay open on the table, and with emotion placed his left hand 
on the sacred volume, and, raising his right hand towards Heaven, swore to 
remain faithful to the Gospel, and freely to confess his faith, even should he 
seal his testimony with his blood.”—(D’Ausieng, Bk. vii., c. 8.) 


DIONYSIUS, BisHop oF ALEX- MARTIN LUTHER at THE DIET 


ANDRIA, BEFORE THE ROMAN PRE- oF WorMS BEFORE THE EMPEROR 
FECT A‘MILIANUS. CHARLES V. 

ACD. 200, + 1260 years = A.D. 1521. 
“ Dionysius and Faustus, Maximus, “ At the moment when Luther was 
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Marcellus, and Chemeron, being ar- 
raigned, A‘milianus, the Prefect, 
said: ‘I have even personally rea- 
soned with you on the clemency of 
our sovereigns, which you have also 
experienced. Tor they have given you 
the chance of saving yourselves, if 
you are disposed to turn to the course 
of nature and worship the gods that 
have preserved them in their govern- 
ment, and to forget those practices 
which are so unnatural. What, then, 
say ye to these things?’ Dionysius 
answered, ‘ All the gods are not wor- 
shipped by all, but each party worships 
those whom they think to be gods. 
We, therefore, worship the one God 
and Creator of all things, and the 
very same that has committed the gov- 
ernment to their most excellent and 
sacred majesties, Valerian and Gal- 
lienus. Him we worship and adore, 
and to Him we incessantly pray that 
their reign may continue firm and 
unshaken.’ A®milianus, the Prefect, 
again replied : ‘ But who prevents you 
from worshipping this one God, if He 
is a God, together with those that are 
the natural gods? For you are 
commanded to worship the gods 
and those gods which we all 
know to be such.’ Dionysius 
answered: ‘We worship no other 
one.’ A*milianus, the Prefect, said, ‘ I 
perceive that you are at the same time 
ungrateful, and insensible to the clem- 
ency of our Cesars. Therefore, you 
shall not remain in this city, but you 
shall be sent to the parts of Libya, to 
a place called Cephro. For this place 
I have selected according to the order 
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approaching the city, a messenger ap- 
peared before him, with this advice 
from the Chaplain: ‘Do not enter 
Worms!’ But Luther, undismayed, 
turned his éyes on the messenger, and 
replied: ‘Go and tell your master, 
that even should there be as many | 
devils in Worms as tiles upon the 
housetops, still I should enter it!’ 
Never, perhaps, has Luther been so 
sublime. 

“The princes having taken their 
seats, not without some difficulty, as 
many of their places had been occu- 
pied, and the monk of Wittenberg, 
finding himself again standing before 
Charles V., the Chancellor of the 
Elector of Treves, began by saying : 

““ Martin Luther! Yesterday you 
begged for a delay that has now ex- 
pired. Assuredly it ought not to have 
been conceded, as every man, and es- 
pecially you who are so great and 
learned a doctor in the Holy Scrip- 
tures, should always be ready to an- 
swer any question touching his faith. 
Now, therefore, reply to the question 
put by His Majesty, who has behaved 
to you with so much mildness. Will 
you defend your books as a whole. 
or are you ready to disavow some of 
them?’ After having said these words 
in Latin, the Chancellor repeated them 
in German. 

“Upon this, Dr. Martin Luther,” 
say the Acts of Worms, “ replied in a 
most submissive and humble manner. 
He did not bawl or speak with vio- 
lence, but with decency, mildness, suit- 
ability, and moderation, and yet with 
much joy and Christian firmness. 
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of our Cesars. But neither you, nor 
any others, shall in any wise be 
permitted either to hold conven- 
tions, or to enter what you call 
your cemeteries. But if any one 
appear not to have gone to the 
place which I have commanded, or if 
he shall be found in any assembly, he 
will do it at his peril. For the neces- 
sary punishment will not fail! Re- 
move, therefore whither ye are com- 
manded! Thus he compelled me, sick 
as I was, nor did he grant me a day’s 
respite.’ 

“* But now Caius and Peter, with 
myself, and deprived of the rest of 
our brethren, are shut up in a wild 
desert place of Libya, three ‘days’ 
journey distant from Paraetonium.” 
—(Eusesius, Ecc. Hist., Bk. vii., c. 
11.) 


GREAT CONFESSION BE- 
THE ROMAN 


Dionysius’ 
-FORE APMILIANUS, 
PREFECT (A.D. 260.) 
A k2608 3 4260 
“ 7Emilianus, however, did not at 
first say to me, hold no assemblies, as 
this was superfluous, and was the last 
to one who was aiming at what was 
the first in importance; for he was 
not concerned about my collecting 
others, but that we should not be 
Christians, and from this he com- 
manded me to desist, thinking, no 
doubt, that if I changed, others would 
- follow my example. 
“BUT I ANSWERED HIM NOT 
WITHOUT GOOD REASON, 


“When he had ceased speaking, the 
Chancellor of Treves, the orator of 
the Diet, said indignantly : ‘ You have 
not answered the question put to you. 
You were not summoned hither to cal! 
in question the decision of Councils. 
You are required to give a clear and 
precise answer. Will you, or will you 
not, retract?’” 


LUTHER’S GREAT CONFESSION BEFORE 


THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. (AD. 
1521.) 
years = A.D. 1521. 
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“Upon this Luther replied without 
hesitation: ‘Since your most serene 
Majesty and your high mightinesses 
require from me a Clear, simple, and 
precise answer, I will give you one, 
and it is this: 

“SL CANNOT ~SUBMIT MY 
FAITH EITHER TO THE POPE 
OR::TO: “THE. COUNCILS, . BE- 
CAUSE IT IS CLEAR AS THE 
DAY THAT THEY HAVE FRE- 
QUENTLY ERRED AND CON- 
TRADICTED EACH OTHER. 
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AND WITHOUT MANY 
WORDS, ‘ WE MUST OBEY GOD 
RATHER THAN MAN’ BUTI 
DIRECTLY BORE WITNESS 
THAT I COULD NEITHER 
CHANGE WORSHIPPING THE 
ONLY TRUE GOD, AND NONE 
OTHER, NOR EVER CEASE TO 
BE A CHRISTIAN.”—(Ivem, Ecc. 
Hist., Bk. vii. c. 2.) 


UNLESS, THEREFORE, I AM 
CONVINCED BY THE TESTI- 
MONY OF SCRIPTURE, OR BY 
THE CLEAREST REASONING— 
UNLESS I AM PERSUADED BY 
MEANS OF THE PASSAGES I 
HAVE QUOTED—AND UNLESS | 
THEY THUS RENDER MY CON- 
SCIENCE BOUND BY THE 
WORD OF GOD, I CANNOT AND 


I WILL NOT RETRACT, FOR IT 
IS UNSAFE FOR A CHRISTIAN 
TO SPEAK AGAINST HIS CON- 
SCIENCE.’ AND THEN, LOOK- 
ING ROUND ON THIS ASSEM- 
BLY BEFORE WHICH HE 
STOOD, AND WHICH HELD HIS 
LIFE IN ITS HANDS, HE SAID: 
‘HERE I STAND. I CAN DO NO 
OTHER. MAY GOD HELP ME! 
AMEN!’ ”—(D’AvBIGNE.) 


Luther, constrained to obey his faith, led by his conscience to death, 
impelled by the noblest necessity, the slave of his belief, “ thus uttered these 
sublime words which still thrill our hearts at an interval of four centuries.” 


“If you do not retract,” said the Chancellor, as soon as the Diet had 
recovered from the impression produced by Luther’s speech, “the Emperor 
and the States of the Empire will consult what course to adopt against an 
incorrigible heretic.” The monk repeated: “May God be my helper; for I 
can retract nothing.” The monk had vanquished these great ones of the earth. 
He had said NO to the Church and to the Empire. Charles V. arose, and all 
the assembly with him: ‘The diet will meet again to-morrow to hear the 
Emperor’s opinion,’ said the chancellor with a loud voice. 


“The day of the Diet of Worms,’ says the pious Mathesius, Luther’s 
disciple and friend, ‘is one of the greatest and most glorious days given to the 


earth before the end of the world.’”—(D’Ausicne, Hist. of the Reformtn., 
Bk. vii., c. 8.) 


“That day in the German Diet Luther did a work for which ten thousand 
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times ten thousand mothers’ children have blessed his name, and blessed yet more 
the name of the Lord his God.”—(C. H. Spurcron, Luther Sermon No. 1, 749). 


“The Diet before which Luther appeared consisted of the Emperor Charles 
V., whose sovereignty extended over a great part of the old and new world; 
his brother, the Archduke Ferdinand; six Electors of the Empire, most of whose 
descendants now wear the kingly crown; twenty-four dukes, the majority of 
whom were independent sovereigns over countries more or less extensive, and 
among whom were some whose names afterwards became formidable to the 
Reformation—the Duke of Alva and his two sons; eight Margraves; thirty 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots; seven ambassadors, including those from the 
Kings of France and England; the deputies of ten free cities; a great number 
of princes, counts, and sovereign barons; the Papal nuncios—in all, two hundred 
and four persons: such was the imposing Court before which appeared Martin 
Luther.” —(IpDEm.) 


“Frederick (Elector of Saxony) had gone to the Diet filled with great 
uneasiness. He had imagined that in the presence of the Emperor, Luther’s 
courage would fail him; and hence had been deeply moved by the resolute 
bearing of the Reformer. He was proud of being the protector of such a man. 
When the chaplain arrived, the table was spread; the Elector was just sitting 
down to supper with his Court, and already the servants had brought in the 
water for their hands. As he saw Spalatin enter he motioned him to follow, 
and as soon as he was alone with the chaplain in his bed-chamber, he said: 
‘Oh, how Father Luther spoke before the Emperor, and before all the States 
of the Empire! I only trembled lest he should be too bold!’ Frederick then 
formed the resolution of protecting the doctor more courageously in future.’’-— 
(IDEM. ) 


“The Catholic himself,” observes Mr. Audin, “if he will for a moment 
forget the sectary in the man, cannot but contemplate with admiration, in this 
grand historical scene of the Diet of Worms, that black-robed monk, standing 
face to face with, and bearding the throng of princes and nobles in their steel 
panoply, their gauntleted hands grasping the massive handles of their swords; 
and his heart will swell within him as he hears the clear, firm voice of the 
obscure brother Martin defying all the powers of the earth. That youthful 
Emperor, on whose head rests all the interests of Germany, and whom a mere 
monk stops short at every turn of the conference; those grave priests, Amsdorff 
and Justus, pressing, full of love and enthusiasim, close up to their master, 
and ready to defend him with their arms, if need be, as well as with their 
learned voices; that populace, in whose eyes the Augustin was all wonderful, 
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as the latest novelty of the time; that old Freundsberg, who addresses the 
pilgrim monk as though he were an armed warrior; that archbishop, his vener- 
able head whitened in the service of God, conspicuous among the steel casques- 
glittering in the sun’s rays; that Vehus, eloquént by mere force of logic; those 
warm, excitable southern faces, full of restless energy, contrasting with the 
motionless features of the German spectators : all this forms a magnificent 
spectacle. At each word that falls from the monk’s lips, the heart quails fear- 
fully within one at the thought that the Emperor is there, listening intently to all 
that is said, and that the merest gesture from him would suffice to crush the 
rebellious brother to the earth! All honour for his moderation be to that young 
crowned head, in whom his age would have served to excuse even a violent 
outbreak, and who had there on either hand, all around him, instruments ready ata 
word, at a nod, to fulfil the dictates of his anger.’—(MICHELET, Luther, Note, 


THE EMPEROR GALLIENUS. ALEANDER PAPAL NUNCIO. 
IMPERIAL PAGAN EDICT OF IMPERIAL Epict oF PAPAL 
TOLERATION. PERSECUTION. 


AD. 261 + 1260 years = A.D. 1521. 


“On the capture of Valerian by “JT entreat your Imperial Majesty 
the Persian Sapor, I, his son and to do nothing that may lead to your 
associate in the Empire, Gallienus reproach. Do not interfere with a 
(a.p. 254-268), not only put a stop to matter that does not concern the laity. 
the persecution, but proclaimed Perform your duties. Let Luther's 
throughout his whole Empire the doctrine be interdicted by you 
First Edict of Toleration, addressed throughout ‘the length and breadth 
to the Christian bishops themselves. of the Empire. Let his writings be 
In his own striking words, he burnt everywhere.’ 

‘Ordered the benevolence of his gift “On the day following Luther’s ap- 
to be proclaimed throughout the whole pearance (Friday, 19th April), the 
world.’ The Christian exiles were re- Emperor ordered a message to be read 
called; the burial-places which they to the Diet, which he had written in 
called with a beautiful significance French with his own hand. 

cemeteries (sleeping-places), were re- “ Descended from the Christian em- 
stored to them; and Christianity was perors of Germany,” said he, “ from 
acknowledged as a religio licita. the Catholic kings of Spain, from the 

The weak and worthless character arch-dukes of Austria, and from the 
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of Gallienus leaves us to find the only 
explanation of this great act of toler- 
ation in the growing influence which 
Christianity had obtained in high 
places. “The edicts of Valerian prove 
that many senators, knights, imperial 
officers, and ladies of rank and influ- 
ence, were Christians; and the short- 
ness of the persecution would natur- 
ally leave many of them undisturbed, 
to advise a change of policy after 
Valerian’s great disaster. The same 
process went on more and more dur- 
_ing the ensuing forty years of peace 
for the Church; and the position ob- 
tained by the Christians in the Em- 


Dukes of Burgundy, who have all 
been renowned as defenders of the 
Roman faith, I am firmly resolved to 
imitate the example of my ancestors. 
A single monk, misled by his own 
folly, has risen against the faith of 
Christendom. To stay such impiety 
I will sacrifice my kingdoms, my trea- 
sures, my friends, my body, my bloo«. 
my soul, and my life. I am about to 
dismiss the Augustine Luther, forbid- 
ding him to cause the least disorder 
among the people; I shall then pro- 
ceed against him and his adherents 
as contumacious heretics, by excom- 
munication, by interdict, and by every 


means calculated to destroy them. [| 
call on the members of the States to 
behave like faithful Christians.”— 
(D’Avsiene, Bk. vii., c. 9.) 


pire was a chief cause and measure 
of the severity of Diocletian’s perse- 
cution.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., Vol. i., 
p. 109.) 


“The Edict, drawn up by Aleander, and published by the Emperor on 
_the 25th of May, is indeed a severe one: it prohibits all persons, under penalty 
of high treason, from affording to Luther, after the 15th May, the day on which 
his safe-conduct expired, any aid or asylum whatever; and, on the contrary, 
enjoins all persons to watch for and seize him, and place him in safe custody _ 
until justice shall have decided his destiny. It orders that all the Heresiarch’s 
works, in Latin and in German, wheresoever found throughout Germany or the 
Low Countries, shall be burned; and it requires all the Emperor’s subjects to 
give aid and assistance to the apostolic commissioners entrusted with carrying 
into effect the decrees of the Holy See. It menaces with severe penalties all 
booksellers and printers who shall publish or sell any of the monk’s writings, 
or shall dare, in any manner, to circulate any publications calculated to bring 
into contempt the Sovereign Pontiff, the Roman Church, prelates, princes, or 
the Universities. It orders that wheresoever any such publication of whatever 
kind, image, engraving, or printed book shall be found, it shall be forthwith 
torn or broken up and burned, and its authors and publishers severely punished 
according to the laws. And in order that similar attacks upon religion, the Holy 
See, the Church, and dignitaries may not recur, the edict orders that, in future, 
no work treating of religious matters shall be published until it has been 
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subjected to the examination of the ordinary, or of the faculty of theology of 
the nearest university.”—(M1cHELET, Note, p. 97.) 


“The negotiations having failed, the ban of the Empire was pronounced 
against Luther. It was dated on the day on which Charles concluded his secret 
treaty with Pope Leo X., as if to make clear to the Pope the price which he 
paid for the condemnation of the Reformer. Luther was ordered to quit Worms 
on April 26th, and his safe-conduct protected him for twenty days, and no 
longer. At their expiration he was liable to be seized and destroyed as a pestilent 
heretic. On his journey homewards he was captured by a band of soldiers 
and taken to the Castle of Wartburg, by order of the Elector of Saxony. This 
was his “ Patmos,” where he was to be kept in safety until the troubles were 
over. His disappearance did not mean that he was no longer a great leader 
of men, but it marks the time when the Lutheran revolt merges into national 
opposition to Rome.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., Vol. ii., p. 141.) - 


“The walls of the Wartburg enclosed their prisoner. Truth had been 
interdicted by the Diet; its defender confined within the ramparts of a castle, 
had disappeared from the stage of the world, and no one knew what had 
become of him.”—(D’AUBIGNE.) 
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MONASTICISM AND THE REFORMATION. 
MONASTICISM AND THE REFORMATION. 


“In setting forth the doctrine of Wycliffe regarding the Church, it would 
be a serious omission not to include his thoughts on the subject of the 
MONASTIC ORDERS. 


“ Wycliffe’s controversy with the Mendicant Orders takes so prominent a 
place in his writings, especially in the Trialogus, that it became usual, even at 
an early period, to look upon this antagonism as one of the most distinctive 
features of his thought and practical activity. His earlier writings are not free 
trom hostility against the endowed Orders, ¢.g., the Benedictines. At a later 
period, say from the year 1378, he began to attack the Mendicant Orders— 
Franciscans and Dominicans—also in part, and finally, from 1381, he carried 
on against them a systematic war. . 


WYCLIFFE’S PROPHECY OF «LUTHER: 


“ Wycliffe, however, did not allow himself to be carried away so far by his 
controversy with the begging friars as to see in them nothing but error and 
wickedness, and to expect from them only what was evil in all time to come. 
On the contrary, he makes the following explicit declaration: ‘I anticipate 
that some of the friars whom God shall be pleased to enlighten will return 
with all devotion to the original religion of Christ, will lay aside their unfaithful- 
ness, and with, or without, the consent of Antichrist, offered or solicited, wiil 
freely return to primitive truth and then build up the Church, as Paul did 
before them.’ This thought of Wycliffe was an unconscious prophecy of the 
Reformation. For let us remember that not only Luther himself was an 
Augustinian, but that a number of his most active fellow-workers belonged to 
houses of that order; Eberlin of Gunzburg and Francis Lambert of Avignon 
were Franciscans; but the other Mendicant Orders in like manner contributed 
no unimportant promoters of the work, while the last prophet of the Reforma- 
tion was the Dominican, Savanarola.”—(Dr. Lecuter, p. 352-53.) - 


“In many respects Wycliffe is the Luther of England; but the times of 
revival had not yet come, and the English Reformer could not gain such 
striking victories over Rome as the German Reformer. While Luther was 
surrounded by an ever-increasing number of scholars and princes, who confessed 
the same faith as himself, Wycliffe shone almost alone in the firmament of the 
Church. The boldness with which he substituted a living spirituality for a 
superstitious formalism, caused those to shrink back in affright who had gone 
with him against friars, priests, and popes. Ere long the Roman Pontiff ordercd 
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him to be thrown into prison, and the monks threatened his life; but God 
protected him, and he remained calm amidst the machinations of his adversaries. 
‘ Antichrist,’ said he, ‘can only: kill the body.’ Having one foot in the grave, 
already he foretold that, from the very bosom of monkery, would some day 
proceed the regeneration of the Church. If the friars, whom God condescends 
to teach, shall be converted to the primitive religion of Christ,’ said he, ‘we 
shall see them abandoning their unbelief, returning freely, with or without the 
permission of Antichrist, to the primitive religion of the Lord, and building 
up the Church, as did St. Paul.’ 

“Thus did Wycliffe’s piercing glance discover, at the distance of nearly a 
century and a half, the young monk Luther in the Augustinian convent at Erfurth, 
converted by the Epistle to the Romans, and returning to the spirit of St. Paul 
and the religion of Jesus Christ. Time was hastening on to the fulfilment of 
this prophecy, ‘The rising sun of the Reformation, for so has Wycliffe been 
called, had appeared above the horizon, and its beams were no more to be 
extinguished. In vain will thick clouds veil it at times; the distant hill-tops 
of Eastern Europe will soon reflect its rays; and its piercing light, increasing 
in brightness, will pour over all the world, at the hour of the Church’s renova- 
tion, floods of knowledge and of life.’”—(MERLE D’Ausicne, Hist. of the 
Reformation, Bk. xvii., c. 8.) 


FouNnDING OF MONASTICISM. FREEING OF MONASTICISM. 


A.D. 251 + 1260 years = A.D. 1511. 


Birth of St. Anthony. Luther at Rome. 
Retreat of Paul of Thebes. Santa Scala. 
“ The Just shall live by 
faith.” 
A.D. 270 + 1260 years = A.D. 1530. 
Retreat of St. Anthony. Enfranchisement of the 
monks. 

“The Life of St. Anthony, written “The monastic orders that Rome 
by St. Athanasius—the greatest had spread over Christendom were 
ascetic and most illustrious theologian the first to break their bonds, and 
of the fourth century. The influence rapidly to propagate the new doctrine 
of the life of St. Anthony, written by throughout the Church.” 

Athanasius, was deeply felt through- “The tender conscience of Luther 
out the Church. Chrysostom recom- appears to have hesitated longer 
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mended the book, and it decided 
Augustine’s final renunciation of the 
world.”—(DEan SPENCE.) 


* 


RETREAT INTO THE WILDERNESS. 
PauL oF THEBES, 


AAD HZ 5 Ate 1260 


“ The first distinguished anchoret of 
this time was Paul of Thebes, whose 
life was written by St. Jerome. In 
his 23rd year he retired during the 
Decian persecution (a.p. 251) into the 
desert of Upper Egypt, where he lived 
ninety years perfectly unknown.’— 
(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. 300.) 

“Tt is, however, Anthony who 
ranks as the founder of the monastic 

_life, and whose fame and example 
gave it the first great impulse. Sprung 
from an honourable Coptic family, he 
was born about a.p. 251, at Coma, a 
village on the borders of the Thebaid.” 
—(Ipem, p. 301.) 

“ Scarcely had the death of his par- 
ents, in his eighteenth year, left him a 
considerable estate, than its use was 
decided by his hearing in Church the 
words of Christ to the rich young 
man, ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go and 
sell that thou hast, and give it to the 
poor.’”’—(a.p. 250.) 

“The Ceenobite or social form of 
asceticism also sprang up in Egypt 
about the middle of this century 
(fourth). Its founder, or, at least, 


years = A.D. 
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even than Melancthon himself, re- 
specting the obligation of voluntary 
monastic vows. At length from his 
“Patmos ” issued his admirable tract 
on this subject which gave the fatal 
blow to the whole Papal system.”— 
(MILNER.) 


RETURN FROM THE WILDERNESS. 
Martin LuTHer. 


15T iy 


Luther’s conversion, 1505. 

“Who shall calm that anguish— 
who shall quench the fire that now 
consumes him? To what school of 
holiness shall he direct his steps? He 
will there become holy; there he will 
secure eternal life.” 

“Analagous circumstances have 
marked the conversion of. the two 
greatest instruments that Divine Pro- 
vidence has made use of in the two 
greatest revolutions that have been 
effected upon the earth—St. Paul and 
Luther. 

“ Provided with these two books 
(Virgil and Plautius : he had no Bible 
as yet), he repairs alone, in the dark- 
ness of night, to the convent of the 
hermit of St. Augustine. He asks 
admittance. The gate opens and 
closes again. Behold him separated 
for ever from his parents, from the 
companions of his studies, and from 
the world. It was the 17th August, 
1505. Luther was then twenty-one 
years and nine months old— 
(D’Ausiene, Hist. of Reftn., Bk. ii., 
c. 3.) 
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its first regulator, was Pachomius, 
who attained a fame scarcely second 
to that of Anthony. He also was 
born in the Thebaid, but of heathen 
parents, about a.p. 292. While serv- 
ing in the army of Maximin, he was 
won to Christianity by the kindness of 
the Christians at Thebes. After 
spending several years as the disciple 
of the hermit Palemon, he was 
directed in a vision to found a society 
of monks on the island of Tabenne in 
Egypt. Before the death of Pacho- 
mius, in A.D. 348, the society num- 
bered eight or nine cloisters in the 
Thebaid, with 3,000 (some say 7,000) 
members, a number of which grew in 
the course of a century to 50,000.”— 
(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. 306.) 


“Luther was not destined to re- 
main hidden in an obscure convent. 
The time was come for his removal . 
to a higher stage. Staupitz ( Vicar- 
General of the Order), with whom he 
always remained in close communica- 
tion, saw clearly that the young 
monk’s disposition was too active to 
be confined within so narrow a circle. 
He spoke of him to the Elector Fre- 
derick of Saxony ; and the enlightened 
Prince invited Luther in 1508 to be- 
come professor at the University of 
Wittenberg.’’—( IDEM.) 

“Tn the year 1502, Frederick the 
Elector founded a new University at 
Wittenberg. 

“The University declared that it 
selected St. Augustine for its patron 


—a choice that was very significant.” 
—(D’AUBIGNE.) ; 


“So prominent were members of Luther’s own Order (the Augustinian) 
in the agitation against religious Orders that the whole thing was thought at 
first to be only a squabble between Augustinians and Dominicans, like many 
another which had already broken out and been suppressed. The movement 
had been hatched in an Augustinian monastery at Wittenberg, and the first to 
imitate the Wittenberg monks were their Augustinian brethren at Erfurt. In 
1522 a Chapter of the Order declared monastic views to be no longer binding, 
and a few months later its vicar abandoned his dignity and took a wife. The 
Augustinians of Eisleben, Magdeburgh, Gotha, and Wisenburg soon followed 
the example of those of Wittenberg and Erfurt, and left their cloisters to become 
evangelical preachers or to adopt some secular trade. Two members of the Order 
were the pioneers of Lutheranism in the Netherlands, and two others were 
there its proto-martyrs. 

“The German Augustinians, in fact, adopted Luther’s cause as a body ; 
no other Order followed their example, but that of St. Francis produced as 
least as many leaders of Reform. From Franciscan cloisters came Myconius, 
the Reformer of Weimar, who in after years travelled to England in the vain 
hope of strengthening the Anglican Church in the Lutheran faith; John Eberlin 
of Gunzburg and Henry of Kettenbach, who worked together at Ulm; Stephen 
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Kempen, the evangelist of Hamburg; John Breismann, the reformer of Kottbus; 
Gabriel Zwilling, the agitator of Wittenberg; and Conrad Pellican, who trans- 
lated the Talmud into Latin and impressed with his learning the English 
Reformers, Whitgift and Jewel, Bradford and Latimer. From among the 
Dominicans there arose Martin Bucer, a notable name in the history of the 
German, the Swiss, and the English Reformations; The Bridgettines produced 
Gicolampadius, whose name, like Bucer’s, was familiar on both sides of the 
English Channel. Otto Brunfels was a Carthusian, and Ambrose Bearer a 
Benedictine. The Carmelite house at Augsburgh was a Lutheran Seminary, and 
Bugenhagen, the Apostle of Northern Germany, had been Rector of the Prae- 
monstatensian School at Treptow. 

“From the ranks of the secular priesthood there came few Reformers of 
eminence, a circumstance which shows that even in their worst days the monastic 
Orders attracted the most promising youths. George von Polenz was the only 
bishop who openly espoused the Lutheran cause in its early years, though the 
Bishops of Basel and Breslau, Bamburg and Merseburg, were more or less 
friendly.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., pp. 161-2.) 

“The Reformer was destined to advance and carry by a fresh struggle 
this new position of the enemy. Already had he trodden under foot a host 
of abuses, and even Rome herself; but Monachism still remained standing. 
Monachism, that had once carried life into so many deserts, and which, passing 
through so many centuries, was now filling the cloisters with sloth, and often 
with licentiousness, seemed to have embodied itself, and gone to defend its 
Tights in that castle of Thuringia, where the question of its life and death was 
discussed in the conscience of one man. . . . An important revolution was 
effected in the reformer’s mind; and again it was the doctrine of justification 
by faith that gave him victory. That arm which had overthrown the indulgences, 
the practices of Rome, and the Pope himself, also wrought the downfall of the 
monks in Luther’s mind and throughout Christendom. Feeling convinced from 
that hour, that Christ’s glory was interested in this question, he heard a voice 
incessantly repeating in his conscience: ‘Monachism must fall! ’—(D’Avusicne, 
Biome. 13.) 

“Tt was in the convent of the Augustines at Wittenberg that the Reforma- 
tion broke out (A.D. 1522). We ought not to feel surprise at this: it is true 
the reformer was there no longer (Luther was now concealed in the Wartburg), 
but no human power could drive out the spirit that had animated him. 

“Thirteen Augustines quitted the convent together, and, laying aside the 
costume of their order, assumed a lay dress. . . . If Luther’s entry into 
the Augustine convent at Erfurth had been the germ of the Reformation, the 
departure of these thirteen monks was the signal of its entering into possession 
of Christendom. 
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“And yet the necessity was felt of inquiring carefully into the lawfulness 
of monastic vows. A chapter of Augustine monks from Misnia and Thuringia 
assembled at Wittenberg in the month of December. They came to the same 
opinion as Luther. On the one hand they declared that monastic vows were 
not criminal, but on the other hand that they were not obligatory. ‘In Christ,’ 
they said, ‘there is neither layman nor monk; each one is at liberty to quit 
the monastery or to stay in it. Let him who goes forth beware lest he abuse 
his liberty; let him who remains obey his superiors, but through love.”— 
(D’Ausicne, IDEM, c. 6.) 

“ ‘Doubtless,’ he (Luther) writes to Erasmus in the beginning of his mourn- 
ful book, De Servo Arbitrio, ‘doubtless you feel yourself somewhat embarrassed 
in presence of so long a succession of learned men—in presence of the sanction 
against you of so many centuries, wherein have flourished men distinguished 
for their conversancy with sacred literature, wherein appeared such noble 
martyrs, glorified by numerous miracles; and all these backed by more recent 
theologians, by innumerable academies, councils, bishops, pontiffs. On that side, 
then, are ranged learning, genius, numbers, grandeur, rank, power, sanctity, 
miracles, and whatnot. On mine, Wyckliffe and Lorenzo Valla (and also 
Augustine, whom you seem to have forgotten), and Luther, a poor creature, 
a man of yesterday, standing well nigh alone with a few friends, unsupported 
by anything approaching the learning, or the genius, or the numbers, or the 
grandeur, or the sanctity of the other party, and as to miracles, they altogether 
could not cure a lame horse. What are we, poor fellows? As the wolf said 
to Philomela—V ox et preterea nihil.’ ””—(MicHELET, p. 66.) 


ONLY A MONKISH QUARREL. 


“The report of this controversy (between Luther and Tetzel) spread 
beyond the confines of Germany, and in due course reached Rome. Obis said 
that Leo X. believed, in the first instance, that the whole affair was merely a 
professional squabble between the rival Augustins and Dominicans, and that 
he observed respecting it: ‘Monkish jealousies; nothing more. Fra Luther is 
a man of fine genius.’ ” 

THREE YOUNG AUGUSTINIAN Monks. 
THREE YOUNG MEN UNDER VALERIAN. Proto-MARTYRS OF THE SIXTEENTH 
Martyrs. CENTURY REFORMATION. 


A.D. 260. +. 1260s years ==~A:D 201520. 


“Tn the persecution of Valerian, “The learned writer of their mar- 
mentioned above, three men _ of tyrdom tells us that all means were 
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Cxsarea in Palestine, who shone 
gloriously in their confession of 
Christ, were honoured with divine 
martyrdom by becoming the food for 
wild beasts. Of these one was called 
Priscus, another Malchus, the third 
was named Alexander. These, it is 
said, lived at first in the country, pre- 
tending to be careless and indifferent ; 
but when occasion presented itself 
from heaven to them, already burning 
with desire to obtain the prize, they 
would then cease, with the view that 
they might not be too forward in seiz- 
ing the martyr’s crown. With these 
purposes, therefore, they hasted to 
Czsarea, and advanced to the judge, 
and obtained the sentence mentioned.” 
—(Eusesius, Ecc. Hist., Bk. vii., 12.) 


“The Augustinian convent at Ant- 
werp was filled with monks who had 
_welcomed the truths of the Gospel. 
Many of the brethren had passed 
some time at Wittenberg, and since 
1519 salvation by grace had been 
preached in their Church with great 
energy. Three young monks, Henry 
Voes, John Esch, and Lambert Thorn 
escaped for a time the search of the 
Inquisitors. They were at last dis- 
covered, put in chains and led to 
Brussels. Egmondanus, Hochstraten, 
and several other inquisitors, sum- 
moned them into their presence. ‘Do 
you retract your assertion,’ asked 
Hochstraten, ‘that the priest has not 
power to forgive sins, and that it be- 
longs to God alone? He then pro- 
ceeded to enumerate other evangelical 
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used to induce them to recant : and he 
then proceeds to describe what he 
himself saw at Brussels. On the day 
fixed for their execution, the youngest 
of the three was brought first into the 
market-place, and directed to kneel 
before a table. Everybody fixed their 
astonished eyes upon him; but he dis- 
covered not the least mark of fear or 
perturbation of mind. His counten- 
ance was placid and composed, yet 
mild and modest. He seemed entirely 
absorbed in prayers and holy contem- 
plations. While they were stripping 
him of his sacerdotal dress, he did 
everything they ordered him to do 
with perfect readiness ; and when they 
had thus made him a layman, he re- 
tired. Then the two others were pro- 
duced, and they went through the 
same ceremonies with a cheerful firm- 
ness, as far as one may judge from 
the countenance. Soon after, one of 
these, together with the younger first 
mentioned, came forward, and the 
two were led to the fire. At this 
moment, says the writer—if they had 
not been heretics — one would have 
owned that they gave many decisive 
proofs of a sound understanding and 
pious disposition, and of the joy 
which they experienced on the pros- 
pect of being freed from the body 
and joined to Christ. The fire was 
slow in kindling, and the martyrs 
stood almost naked; but showed not 
the least appearance of languor during 
this vexatious delay. You will ask, 
How did they behave when the flames 
broke out? Their constancy and alac- 
rity certainly increased ; and there ap- 
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doctrines which they were called upon 
to abjure. ‘No, we will retract noth- 
ing,’ exclaimed Esch and Voes firmly ; 
we will not deny the Word of God; 
we will rather die for the faith.’ 

The Inquisitors at the scaffold: 
“Confess that you have been led 
astray by Luther.” 

The young Augustines : 
Apostles were led astray 
Christ.” 

The Inquisitors : “ We declare you 
to be heretics, worthy of being burnt 
alive, and we give you over to the 
secular arm.” 

The execution lasted four hours. 
It was on the lst July, 1523, that the 
first martyrs of the Reformation laid 
down their lives for the Gospel.”— 
(D’AuBiGcnE, p. 362.) 


“As the 
by Jesus 


peared a cheerfulness not to be de- 
scribed, insomuch that many persons 
thought they saw them smile in the. 
fire.. They sang Te Deum in alternate 
verses, till at length the flame put an 
end to the scene. The third was not 
produced. It was suspected that he 
was put to death privately.”— 


(Miner, iv., Appendix, p. 586.) 
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LuTHER CELEBRATES THEIR 
MARTYRDOM. 

No! No! Their ashes are not lost, 
But blown about from coast to coast 

They’re sown in every land; 
And soldiers from that dust shall rise, 
Who death and dungeons shall des- 

pise, 
To Christ a faithful band. 


When Satan sends forth fire and 
sword 
To stop the preaching of the Word, 
He then his cause betrays ; 
Far farther than mere words can 
reach, 
Each martyrdom the truth shall teach, 
And sound the Saviour’s praise. 
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A LITTLE BOOK OPEN. 


“A LITTLE BOOK OPEN”: 


THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


“THou HAST MAGNIFIED Toy WorD ABOVE ALL Toy Name.” 
- 


“THe ENTRANCE oF THy Worp GIVETH LIGHT.” 


“ HEAVEN AND EarTH SHALL PASS AWAY BUT My Worp sHALL Not Pass AWAY.” 


THe PRIMITIVE CHURCH AND THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. 

“In this persecution (under Domi- 
tian) it is handed down by tradition 
that the apostle and evangelist John, 
who was yet living, in consequence of 
his testimony to the DIVINE WORD 
was condemned to dwell on the island 
of Patmos.”—(Eusesius, Ch. Hist., 
Bk. iii., 18.) 


WITNESS OF THE FATHERS TO THE 
BIBLE, 
“If anything can be established by 
tradition,” says Dr. Salmon, “ there is 
a clear and full tradition to prove that 


' the Scriptures are a full and perfect 


rule of faith; and that they contain 
the whole Word of God; and that 
what is outside of them need not be 
regarded. ', I merely give you, 
as a sample, the following from St. 
Basil. 

“* Without doubt it is a most mani- 
fest fall from faith, and a most cer- 
tain sign of pride, to introduce any- 
thing that is not written in the Scrip- 
tures, our blessed Saviour having said, 
“My sheep hear My voice, and the 
- voice of strangers will they not hear’’; 
and to detract from Scripture, or to 
add anything to the faith that is not 


THE PROTESTING CHURCH AND THE 
SACRED SCRIPTURES. 
“From Scripture and Faith, two 


sources which in reality are but one, 
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the life of the Gospel has flowed, and 
is still spreading over the world. 
These two principles combated two 
fundamental errors, Faith was 
opposed to the Pelagian tendency of 
Roman Catholicism; Scripture, to the 
theory of tradition and the authority 
of Rome. Scripture led man to faith, 
and faith led him back to Scripture.” 
—(D’Auvsieneg, Bk. ix., c. 9.) 


LUTHER : Saxony. 

“To all the words of the fathers 
and of men, of angels, and of devils,” 
said he, “I oppose, not old customs, 
not the multitude of men, but the 
Word of the Eternal Majesty — the 
Gospel, which even my adversaries are 
obliged to recognise. To this I hold 
fast, on this I repose, in this I boast, 
in this I exult and triumph.”’—(Ipem, 
Cao) 


Erasmus : ROTTERDAM. 
“There is but one thing that we 
should look for in Holy Scripture, and 
that is Jesus Christ,”—(Epp., p. 403.) 
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there, is most manifestly forbidden by 
the Apostle saying, “If it be but a 
man’s testament, no man addeth there- 
to.’ In the same context St. Basil 
declares that he will only sparingly 
employ any words which, though they 
express the doctrine of Scripture, are 
not found in Scripture itself. In an- 
other treatise on the duties of differ- 
ent stations of life, having given a 
section to the duties of Christian 
teachers, he comes to the duties of 
hearers, and the first duty he names is, 
“Those who are instructed in the 
Scriptures ought to test the things that 
are said by their teachers, and to re- 
ceive what agrees with the Scriptures, 
and to reject what disagrees.” He 
establishes this caution by the texts, 
“Tf thine eye offend thee,” etc.: “A 
stranger will they not follow, but they 
will flee from him; for they know not 
the voice of a stranger”; “ Though 
we or an angel from heaven preach 
any Gospel to you besides that ye have 
received, let him be anathema ’’—a 
text, I may observe, forcibly used for 
the same purpose by St. Augustine. 
And, lastly, St. Basil uses the text, 
“Prove all things; hold fast that 
which is good.” — (Satmon, Infall- 
bility, p. 143.) 


ATHANASIUS TO MACARIUS. 
“Tet this, then, be our offering to 
thee, O Christ-loving man, as an ele- 
mentary statement and sketch, briefly 
treated, of the faith of Christ and of 
His Divine Manifestation to us. But 
thou, taking the idea from this, wilt 
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LEFEVRE: Paris-MEAvx. 

“ Abandoning, therefore, scholas- 
ticism, which for so many ages had 
reigned supreme in the schools, he 
returned to the Bible, and revived in 
Christendom the study of the Holy 
Scriptures and evangelical learning. ~ 
He did not devote his time to dry re- 
searches, he went to the heart of the 
Bible.”—(D’Ausicne, Bk. xii., c. 2.) 


ZWINGLE: SWITZERLAND. 

“Tt is to Christ,’ said Zwingle, 
‘that I desire to lead you; to Christ, 
the true source of salvation. His 
Divine Word is the only food that I 
wish to set before your hearts and 
souls.’ He then gave out that on the 
following day, the first Sunday in the 
year (1519), he would begin to explain 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew. 
The next morning, the preacher and a 
still more numerous congregation 
were at their posts. Zwingle opened 
the Gospel—so long a sealed book— 
and read the first page. Discoursing 
on the history of the patriarchs and 
prophets (first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew) he explained it in such a man- 
ner that his wondering and enraptured 
hearers exclaimed : ‘We never heard 
the like of this before.” —(D’ AuBIGNE, 
Bk. viii., c. 6.) 


Joun Catvin: GENEVA. 

“ Paul testifies that the Church is 
built on the foundation of the Apos- 
tles and prophets (Eph. ii., 20), if 
the doctrine of the Apostles and pro- 
phets is the foundation of the Church, 
the former must have had its certainty 
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if thou readest the writings of the 
Scriptures and genuinely devotest thy 
mind to them, know from them more 
perfectly and distinctly the accuracy 
of what has been stated. For they were 
spoken and written by God through 
men who were divines. But we, hav- 
ing learned from inspired teachers, 
who have read them and who have 
become martyrs for the Godhead of 
Christ; impart likewise to thy eager- 
ness for learning.”—(De Incarnatione 
Verbi Dei, s. 1, lvi.) 


St. AUGUSTINE. 

“Who knows not that the Canonical 
Scripture of the Old and New Testa- 
ment is contained within certain limits, 
and that its authority is so far to be 
preferred to all letters of bishops, that 
no question can be raised whether 
what is found therein be true and 
right? Whereas the letters of 
bishops written after the settling of 
the Canon may be checked by the 
wiser language of any writer who 
happens to have more knowledge of 
the matter in question, or by the 
weightier authority of other bishops, 
and the skill of learned men, or by 
Councils ; and particular or provincial 
councils again must yield to the autho- 
rity of General Councils gathered 
from the whole Christian world. Nay, 
earlier councils themselves may be 


corrected by latter.’.—(De Bapt. 
Contr. Donatt.) 
ST. JEROME. 


“ This, because it has not authority 
from the Scripture, is with the same 
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before the latter began to exist. Nor 
is there any room for the cavil, that 
though the Church derives her first 
beginnings from thence, it still re- 
mains doubtful what writings are to 
be attributed to the Apostles and pro- 
phets, until her judgment is inter- 
posed. For if the Christian Church 
was founded at first on the writings of 
the prophets, and the preaching of the 
Apostles, that doctrine, wheresoever 
it may be found, was certainly ascer- 
tained and sanctioned antecedently to 


* the Church, since, but for this, the 
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Church herself, never could have ex- 
isted. Nothing, therefore, can be 
more absurd than the fiction, that the 
power of judging Scripture is in the 
Church, and that on her nod its cer- 
tainty depends. 

“ As to the question, How shall we 
be persuaded that it came from God 
without recurring to a decree of the 
Church? it is just the same as if it 
were asked, How shall we learn to 
distinguish light from darkness, white 
from black, sweet from bitter. Scrip- 
ture bears upon the face of it as clear 
evidence of its truth, as whitc and 
black do of their colour, sweet and 
bitter of their taste.” — (Institutes, 
BLSC Ao) 


WILLIAM TYNDALE: ENGLAND. 

“Tf any question arise about the 
faith of the Scripture, that let them 
judge by manifest and open Scrip- 
tures, not excluding the laymen: for 
there are many found among the lay- 
men, which are as wise as the officers. 
Or else, when the officer dieth, how 
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easiness despised as approved. “ As 
we accept those things that are written, 
so we reject those things that are not 
written. Those things which they in- 
vent, as if by Apostolic tradition, 
without the authority of Scripture, the 
sword of God smites.”—(/n Matt., 
xxiii.,°35.) 
Writing 
Says :— 
“T confess that I have learned to 
pay this deference to the Books of 
Scripture and to them alone, that I 
most firmly believe that none of their 
writers have ever fallen into any error 
in writing. And if I meet anything 
in them which seems to me to be con- 
trary to truth, I doubt not that either 
the manuscript is at fault or that the 
translator has missed the sense, or that 
I myself have not rightly apprehended 
it. The books of other writers I read 
in such a spirit as not to deem a thing 
true because they think so, however 
holy and learned they may be, but be- 
cause they are able to persuade me of 
its truth by the authority of Scripture, 
or by probable inference from it. Nor 
do I imagine that you differ from me 
here or desire your own books to be 
so read as if they were the writings 
of the prophets and Apostles, to doubt 
concerning which whether they are 
altogether free from error is impiety.” 


to Jerome, Augustine 


THE VENERABLE BEDE (A.D. 735.) 

“This island at present, following 
the number of the books in which the 
Divine Law was written, contains five 
nations, the English, Britons, Scots, 
Picts, and Latins, each in its own 
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could we put another in his room? 
Wilt thou so teach twenty, thirty, 
forty, or fifty years, that no man 
shall have knowledge in God’s Word 
save thou only? Is it not a shame 
that we Christians come so oft to 
Church in vain, when he of fourscore 
years old knoweth no more than ke | 
that was born yesterday?” --— (The 
Obedience of a Christian Man, p. 
176.) ; 


“Luther was called to present his 
nation with the Scripture of God. 
That same God who had conducted 
St. John to Patmos, there to write his 
revelation, had confined Luther in the 
Wartburg, there to translate His 
Word. 

“Ere long this Word will be seen 
descending from the Wartburg with 
him. 

“Would that this one book,” ex- 
claimed Luther, “ were in every lang- 
uage, in every hand, before the eyes 
and in the ears and hearts of all men.” 
Admirable words, which, after the 
lapse of three centuries an illustrious 
body, translating the Bible into the 
mother-tongue of every nation upon 
earth, has undertaken to realise, 
“Scripture without any comment,” 
said he again, “is the Sun whence all 
teachers receive their  light.”— 
(D’Ausienzg, Bk. ix., c. 5.) 

“The printing of the New Testa- 
ment was carried on with unexampled 
zeal. One would have said that the 
very workmen felt the importance of 
the task in which they were engaged. 
Three presses were employed in this 
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peculiar dialect cultivating the sublime 
study of Divine truth. The Latin 
tongue is, by the study of the Scrip- 
tures, become common to all the rest.” 
—(Bene’s Ecclesiastical Hist., p. 5.) 


“The First Question of Augustine, 
Bishop of the Church of Canter- 
bury :— 

“ Concerning bishops, how they are 
to behave themselves towards their 
clergy? And how the bishop is to act 
in the Church?” 


“Gregory, Pope of the City of 
Rome, answers :— 

“ Holy Writ, which no doubt you 
are well versed in, testifies, and parti- 
cularly St. Paul’s Epistle to Timothy,” 
sqq.—(IpeEmM, p. 40.) 


“Wherefore that principal soldier 
of our Lord’s host (St. Paul), sighing, 


said, ‘I see another law in my mem- 


bers warring against the law of my 
mind,” sqq.—(IveEM, p. 52.) 


The King (Oswald, a.p. 565) also 
humbly and willingly in all cases giv- 
ing ear to his (Aidan’s) admonitions, 
industriously applied himself to build 
and extend the Church of Christ in 
his Kingdom; wherein, when the 
bishop, who was not skilful in the 
English tongue, preached the Gospel, 
it was most delightful to.see the King 
himself interpreting the Word of God 
to his commanders and ministers, for 
he had perfectly learned the language 
of the Scots during his long banish- 
ment. 
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labour, and ten thousand ‘sheets, says 
Luther, were printed daily. 


At length, on the 21st September, 
1522, appeared the complete edition of . 
three thousand copies, in two folio 
volumes, with this simple title: 

THE NEW TESTAMENT— 

GERMAN — WITTEMBERG. 
It bore no name of man. 

“A second edition appeared in the 
month of December; and in 1533 


_ seventeen editions had been printed at 
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Wittemberg, thirteen at Augsburg, 
twelve at Basle, one at Erfurth, one 
at Grimma, one at Leipsig, and thir- 
teen at Strasbourg. Such were the 
powerful levers that uplifted and 
transformed the Church and the 
world.”—(Ipem, c. 9.) 


“The Reformation was not, there- 
fore, in France a foreign importation. 
It was born on French soil; it ger- 
minated in Paris; it put forth its first 
shoots in the University itself, that 
second authority in Romish Christen- 
dom.” 

“Lefévre desired to enable the 
Christians of France to read the Holy 
Scriptures. On the 30th October, 
1522, he published a French transla- 
tion of the four Gospels; on the 6th 
November the remaining books of the 
New Testament; on the 12th October, 
1524, all these books together, at the 
house of Collin in Meaux; and in 1525 
a French version of the Psalms. 

“Lefévre energetically expounded 
the Gospel with which he would have 
rejoiced to fill the world. He ex- 
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Churches were built in several claimed: ‘Kings, princes, nobles, 
places; the people joyfully flocked to- people, all nations should think, and 
gether to hear the Word.—(IDEM, p. aspire after Christ alone. Every 
112.) priest should resemble that archangel 


whom John saw in the Apocalypse, 
flying through the air, having the ever- 
lasting Gospel in his hand, and carry- _ 
ing it to every people, nation, tongue, 
and king. Come near, ye pontiffs; 
come, ye kings; come, ye generous 
hearts! . . . Nations, awake to 
the light of the Gospel and inhale the 
heavenly life. The Word of God is 
all-sufficient. 

“THE WORD OF GOD IS ALL- 
SUFFICIENT. In this device the 
whole Reformation is embodied. ‘To 
know Christ and His Word,’ said Le- 
févre, Roussel, and Farel, ‘is the only 
living and universal theology. 

He who knows that knows every- 
thing.’””—(Ipem, Bk. xii., c. 53-7.) 


“In his 4th letter on Theological 
Reform the famous Gerson, Huss’s 
condemner and survivor, writes thus 
to P. D’Ailly . ‘I speak from experi- 
ence. In our cathedral churches, and 
almost everywhere, there are absurd 
rites celebrated which are the remains 
of the sacrilegious ceremonies of 
Pagans CAG MUOIAtELS: cee oe pik Oe 
Word of God, which is indeed the 
great balm for all spiritual malady, 
and the preaching of which is the 
great duty of Prelates, is given up 
as useless and beneath their gran- 
deur’” (see Hore ii., p. 162). 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND HOMILIES. 


“Unto a Christian man there can be nothing more necessary or profitable 
than the knowledge of Holy Scripture, forasmuch as in it is contained God’s 
true word, setting forth His glory and also man’s duty. 

“And, as drink is pleasant to them that be dry, and meat to them that 
be hungry, so is the reading, hearing, searching, and studying of Holy Scripture 
to them that be desirous to know God, or themselves, and to do His will. 

“ These books (of Holy Scripture) ought to be much in our hands, in our 
eyes, in our ears, in our mouths, but most of all in our hearts. For the 
Scripture of God is the heavenly meat of our souls; the hearing and keeping 
of tt maketh us blessed, sanctifieth us, and maketh us holy: it turneth our 
souls: it is a light lantern to our feet: it is a sure, stedfast, and everlasting 
instrument of salvation: it giveth wisdom to the humble and lowly hearted : 
it comforteth, maketh glad, cheereth and cherisheth our consciences: it is a 
more excellent jewel or treasure than any gold or precious stone: it is more 
sweet than honey or honeycomb: it is called the best part, which Mary did 
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choose; for it hath in it everlasting comfort. The words of Holy Scripture 
be called words of everlasting life: for they be God’s instrument, ordained 
for the same purpose.” — (Exhortation to the Reading of Holy Scripture, 
Part I.) 


CoLLECT—THE SEcoND SUNDAY AFTER ADVENT, 


“ Blessed Lord, who hast caused all holy Scriptures to be written for our 
learning; Grant that we may in such wise hear them, read, mark, learn, and 
inwardly digest them, that by patience, and comfort of Thy Holy Word, we 
may embrace and ever hold fast the blessed hope of everlasting life, which 
Thou hast given us in our Saviour Jesus Christ.” Amen. 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND ARTICLES. 
ARTICLE VI. 


Of the Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures for salvation. 

“Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to salvation: so that 
whatsoever is not read therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be 
required of any man, that it should be believed as an article of Faith, or be 
thought requisite or necessary to salvation. In the name of the Holy Scripture 
we do understand those Canonical Books of the Old and New Testament, of 
whose authority was never any doubt in the Church.” 
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CHAPTER XVIl. 
EASTERN AND WESTERN ECCLESIASTICS. 
CATHOLIC FRANCE AND PROTESTANTISM. 
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EASTERN AND WESTERN ECCLESIASTICS. 


EASTERN AND WESTERN ECCLESIASTICS. 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA, 
IMPERIAL PROCURATOR. 

Paul of Samosata a.p. 260-72, suc- 
cessor to St. Peter in the See of 
Antioch. 

“The sly and deceitful sentiments 
of the man.”—(EUSEBIUS.) 
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A Curist By EVvoLurion. 

Paul of Samosata held that Christ 
was a mere man, but affirmed a union 
of the Divine Logos (or reason) with 
Christ in a degree predicable of no 
other. Through this inter-penetra- 
tion by the Divine power Christ ad- 
vances by progressive development till 
He becomes God, or is raised to 
Divine rank. Deity here only means 
that Christ was deemed worthy for 
his peculiar excellence of Divine 
honours. Not that He became God 
in nature. It was apotheosis; deifica- 
tion by favour.—(Orr, Hist. of Lit. 
of the Early Church, p. 156.) 

“ Jesus was a man who became God, 
rather than God who became man.”— 
(Art., Paul of Samosata, Ency. Britt.) 

“In the year 264 the heresy of Paul 
of Samosata began to excite the gen- 
eral attention of the Christians. Paul 
was the Bishop of Antioch. It gives 
one no very high idea of the state of 
ecclesiastical discipline in that famous 
Church that such a man should ever 
have been placed at its head. 

The ideas of this man seem to have 
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WOLSEY OF ENGLAND, 
CARDINAL LeEGaTE a Latere. 
Julius de Medecis—a.p. 1523-34, 
Pope Clement VII. as successor to St. 
Peter at Rome. 
“He was crafty and faithless.”— 


-(MosuEm™.) 


Pa eloZe. 
A CwHurcH By EVoLuTIon. 

The official rejection of the Written 
Word for its sole foundation and law 
of being at the Reformation, formally 
committed the future of the Papacy to 
the action of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion. 

“It seems hardly necessary,” affirms 
Cardinal Manning, “ to say that Chris- 
tianity was not derived from Scrip- 
ture, nor depends upon it; that the 
master error of the Reformation was 
the fallacy, contrary both to fact and 
to faith, that Christianity was to be 
derived from the Bible, and that the 
dogma of faith is to be limited to the 
written records of Christianity, or, in 
other words, that the spirit is bound 
by the letter and that in the place of a 
living and Divine Teacher, the Church 
has for its guide a Written Book.” — 
(Carp. Manninc, Temporal Mission 
of the Holy Ghost, p. 188.) 

“The increase and expansion of the 
Christian creed and ritual, and the 
variations, which have attended the 
process in the case of individual 
writers and Churches are the neces- 
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been perfectly secular.”—(MILNER, 
Church History, 1., p. 419.) 


First ARTICLE OF WYCLIFFE’S 
INDICTMENT OF THE FRIARS. 
“Friars say that their religion 
founded by sinful men is more perfect 
than that religion, or order, which 
Christ Himself made, who is both God 
and man.’”’—(LE Bas, p. 99.) 


PauL, BisHop oF ANTIOCH THE 
PALMYRENE DUCENARIUS. 
(IMPERIAL PROCURATOR.) 


A.D. 260-269 + 1260 


“Paul of Satnosata, patriarch of 
Antioch (260-272), was, if we may 
credit the encyclical letter of his eccle- 
siastical opponents, preserved in Euse- 
bius’ History, Bk. vii., c. 30, of hum- 
ble origin. He was certainly born 
farther east, at Samosata, and may 
have owed his promotion in the 
Church to Zenobia. The letter just 
mentioned is the only indisputably 
contemporary document concerning 
him, and was addressed to Dionysius 
and Maximus, respectively Bishops of 
Rome and Alexandria, by seventy 
bishops, priests, and deacons, who at- 
tended a synod at Antioch, in 269, and 
deposed Paul. Their sentence, how- 
ever did not take effect until late in 
272, when the Emperor Aurelian, hav- 
ing defeated Zenobia, deposed Paul 


years 
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sary attendants on any philosophy or 
polity which takes possession of the 
intellect and heart, and has any wide 
or extended dominion.” —(J. H. NEw- 
man, Theory of Development.) 

The “ Theory of Development”’ is 
Darwinian evolution anticipated. The 
Jesuit doctrine of Probabilism where 
“one grave doctor” determines a doc- 
trine as “of faith,’ and the Darwin 
doctrine of the Variation of Species 
by the Accident, are two doctrines 
which in essence are identical —(H. 
W. L.) 


CARDINAL WOLSEY—PAPAL LEGATE 
a Latere. 
Lorp CHANCELLOR OF ENGLAND. 


A.D. 1520-1529. 


“Thomas Wolsey was the son of a 
wealthy butcher of Ipswich, according 
to the common story, which is sanc- 
tioned by high authority.” 

Consecrated to the See of Lincoln, 
March 26, 1514; and in the same year 
appointed Archbishop of York. 

“As Archbishop of York he was 
still of inferior rank to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and on one 
occasion, having caused his cross to 
be ‘advanced’ in the presence of the 
cross of Canterbury, he received ‘a 
certain check for his presumption’ 
by reason whereof there engendered 
some grudge between York and Can- 
terbury. ‘It was not till 1518 that 
Warham (Archbishop of Canterbury) 
was able to make any serious attempt 
at reform. He then summoned his 
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and allowed the rival candidate 
Domus to take his place and emolu- 
ments.” 

“Lucian, the great exegete of An- 
tioch and his school, derived their in- 
spiration from Paul, and he was 
through Lucian a forefather of 
Arianism.” —(Art., Ency. Britt.) 

“So far as we can judge of his 
doctrine, by the accounts of it that 
have been transmitted to us, it seems 
to have amounted to this: That the 
Son and the Holy Ghost exist in God, 
in the same manner as the faculties of 
reason and activity do in man; that 
Christ was born a mere man; but that 
the reason or wisdom (Aoyos) of the 
Father descended into him, and by him 
wrought miracles upon earth, and in- 
structed the nations; and, finally, that, 
on account of this union of the divine 
word with the man Jesus, Christ 
might, though improperly, be called 
God.”—(Mosuerm, Ecc. Hist. Ch. 5.) 

“ A new empire seemed rising in the 
East, under the warlike Queen of Pal- 
myra. Zenobia extended her protec- 
tion, with politic indifference, to Jew, 
to Pagan, and to Christian. It might 
also appear that a kindred spirit, if 
not ambition, animated her favourite 
Paul of Samosata, the Bishop of An- 
tioch, and that he aspired to found a 
new religion, adapted to the Kingdom 
of Palmyra, by blending together the 
elements of Paganism, of Judaism, 
and of Christianity. Ambitious, dis- 
solute, and rapacious, according to the 
representation of his adversaries, Paul 
of Samosata had been advanced to the 
important See of Antioch; but the 


suffragans to meet him at Lambeth, 
as a special synod, to treat of divers 
abuses in the Church, and how they 
might be abated.’ 

“ Cardinal Wolsey, who had at this 
time received the authority of legate 
from the Pope, was offended at this, 
and wrote an intemperate and over- 
bearing letter to the Archbishop, not 
only forbidding him to proceed, but 
also bidding him to ‘ repair to him, as 
well to be learned of the considera- 


_ tions which moved you thus to do 
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besides my knowledge, as also to have 
communication with you for divers 
things concerning your person, and 
declaration of the King’s pleasure - 
therein.’ The Archbishop, thus called 
to account by the usurping Papal 
authority, at once yielded.”—(Stud. 
English Ch. Hist., p. 26.) 

“At length a Bull appointed him 
Legate a latere of the Holy See. 

“From that time, as Lord-Chan- 
cellor of England and legate, Wolsey 
administered everything in Church 
and State. He filled his coffers with 
money procured both at home and 
from abroad, and yielded without re- 
straint to his dominant vices, ostenta- 
tious pride. Whenever he appeared 
in public, two priests, the tallest and 
comeliest that could be found, carried 
before him two huge silver crosses, 
one to mark his dignity as archbishop, 
the other as Papal legate. Chamber- 
lains, gentlemen, pages, sergeants, 
chaplains, choristers, clerks, cupbear- 
ers, cooks and other domestics, to the 
number of more than 500, among 
whom were nine or ten lords, and the 
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zealous vigilance of the neighbouring 
bishops soon discovered that Paul held 
opinions as to the mere human nature 
of the Saviour more nearly allied to 
Judaism than to the Christian creed. 
He had obtained, either from the 
Roman authorities or from Zenobia, 
a civil magistracy, and prided himself 
more on his title of Ducenary than of 
Christian bishop. He passed through 
the streets environed by guards and 
preceded and followed by multitudes 
of attendants and supplicants, whose 
petitions he received and read with the 
stately bearing of a public officer 
rather than the affability of a prelate. 
His conduct in the ecclesiastical 
assemblies was equally overbearing : 
he sat on a throne, and, while he in- 
dulged himself in every kind of thea- 
tric gesture, resented the silence of 
those who did not receive him with 
applause, or pay homage to his dig- 
nity. His magnificence disturbed the 
modest solemnity of the ordinary 
worship. Instead of the simple 
music of the Church, the hymns, in 
which the voices of the worshippers 
mingled in fervent, if less harmonious, 
unison, Paul organised a_ regular 
choir, in which the soft tones of fe- 
male voices in their more melting and 
artificial cadences sometimes called to 
mind the voluptuous rites of Pagan- 
ism, and could not be heard without 
shuddering by those accustomed to 
the more unadorned ritual. The 
Hosannas, sometimes introduced as a 
salutation to the Bishop, became, it 
was said, the chief part of the service, 
which was rather to the glory of Paul 
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stateliest yeomen of the country filled 
his palace. He generally wore a dress 
of scarlet velvet and silk, with hat and 
gloves of the same colour. His shoes 
were embroidered with gold and sil- 
ver, inlaid with pearls and precious 
stones. A kind of Papacy was thus 
forming in England; for wherever 
pride flourisheth there Popery is deve- 
loped.—(D’Ausicne, Bk. xvii., c. 12.) 

“The magnificence and profuse dis- 
play of the Cardinal were in propor- 
tion to his great revenues. These are 
fully described in his life by Caven- 
dish, his gentleman’usher. They may 
have contributed to recommend him 
to the King, and to exalt him in the 
eyes of foreign ambassadors, but they 
rendered him odious in the country, 
and, through the bitter feeling which 
they created, tended to alienate the 
laity from the whole clerical order. 
By the nobles Wolsey was regarded as 
an upstart who had usurped the great 
places which they had looked upon as 
their own. By the Parliament and 
middle classes he was hated, as the 
inflictor upon them of illegal taxation. 
To the lower orders, groaning under 
want and misery, his overweening 
splendour was argument enough for 
dislike. His sole friend was the King, 
whose favour he did not scruple to 
seek by an excessive servility of adu- 
lation, which was the weakest part of 
his character.’—(Stud. Eng. Church 
Hist., p. 19.) 

“Wolsey to the King: ‘Sire, if 
during my sojourn on the other side 
of the sea you have good reason to 
send your archers. I hasten 
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than of the Lord. “ This introduction 
of a new and effeminate ceremonial 
would of itself, with its rigid adver- 
saries, have formed a ground for the 
charge of dissolute morals. But the 
pomp of Paul’s expenditure did not 
interfere with the accumulation of 
considerable wealth which he extorted 
from the timid zeal of his partisans, 
and, it was said, by the venal adminis- 
tration of the judicial authority of his 
episcopate, perhaps of his civil magis- 
tracy.” 

“ But Paul by no means stood alone. 
He had a powerful party among the 
ecclesiastical body, the chorepiscopi of 
the country districts, and the presby- 
ters of the city. He set at defiance 
the synod of bishops who pronounced 
a solemn sentence of excommunica- 
tion; and, secure under the protection 
of the Queen of Palmyra, if her ambi- 
tion should succeed in wresting Syria 
with its noble capital, from the power 
of Rome,and in maintaining her strong 
and influential position between the 
conflicting powers of Persia and the 
Empire, Paul might hope to share in 
her triumph, and establish his degen- 
erate but splendid form of Chris- 
tianity in the very seat of its primi- 
tive Apostolic Foundation.—(MIt- 
MAN, Hist. of Christnty., ii., p. 200.) 

See also Grszon, Decline and Fall, 
c. 16. 


to inform you that whenever the Em- 
peror takes the command of his sol- 
diers, I am ready, although an eccle- 
siastic, to put myself at the head of 
yours.’ 

“As Wolsey could not be general, 
he turned to diplomacy. He hastened 
to Bruges; and as he entered at the 
Emperor’s side, a voice was heard 
above the crowd exclaiming: Salve, 
Rex regis tui atque regni sui! (Hail, 
both King of thy King and also of his 


_ Kingdom), a sound most pleasing to 


his ears.”—(State Papers, i., p. 36, 
D’Avusicne, Hist. of Reformin., Bk. 
XVii., c. 6.) | 

“ Adrian VI. died on the 14th Sep- 
tember, 1523. Wolsey thought him- 
self Pope. At length he would no 
longer be the favourite only, but the 
arbiter of the kings of the earth; and 
his genius, for which England was too 
narrow, would have Europe and the 
world for its stage. Already revolv- 
ing gigantic projects in his mind, the 
future Pope dreamt of the destruction 
of heresy in the West and in the East 
the cessation of the Greek schism, and 
new crusades to replant the cross on 
the walls of Constantinople.”—(Ipem, 
Bk. xviii., c. 10.) 


THE FRENCH REFORMATION, XVIth CENTURY. 


“There is a purely French Reformation which has owed nothing, or little, 
of its origin to the German or English Reformation. It was not political, like 
the English, or social, like the German, but religious, theological and moral, 
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and indeed even preceded them both. It was in 1517 that Luther, as we know, 
posted his theses at Wittenberg, but the Latin commentary on the Psalms 
by our Lefevre of Etaples dates from 1512, and from Lefevre to Calvin— 
1512 to 1536—one can trace in French documents the logical progress and 
evolution of a Protestantism exclusively French.” — (M. BRUNETIERE, The 
Literary Work of Calvin, Revue des Deux Mondes.) 


CATHOLIC FRANCE AND PROTESTANTISM. 


THe EMPEROR AURELIAN. Francis I., Kinc oF FRANCE. . 
Tue CuLt oF MITHRAS. Tue CULT OF THE Roman Mass 
WoRSHIP OF THE SUN. MopERNIST SuN-WoORSHIP. 


A.D. 274-5 + 1260 years = A.D. 1534-5. 


“May the gods, and particularly the “From a devotional aspect, the 
Sun, influence the Senate to think thus Blessed Eucharist is in the Church 
favourably of me.” what the Sun is in the physical world. 

“ Dei faciant, et deus certus Sol, ut It is the centre of the sphere; it en- 
Senatus de me sic judicet.” lightens ; it warms; it vivifies.”’ (R.C. 

Aurelius on his election as Roman Bishop of Melbourne, Sermon, Euch- 
Emperor. aristic Congress, Westminster, Sept., 

1908.) 
THe EMPEROR AND MITHRAS. THE PROTESTANT MANIFESTO 
Sun WorsHIpP. AGAINST THE Mass. 

“The special object of his devo- “Written in Switzerland, where 
tions, whom he hoped to see the centre every sight and sound — the snowy 
of the Roman cult, was Mithras, peak, the gushing torrent, the majestic 
around whose sacred shrine his ear- lake — speak of liberty and inspire 
liest memories were grouped. The courageous thoughts, and with the 
extraordinary popularity of the crash of the falling altars of an idola- 
Mithras worship in Rome and in trous faith in the ears of the writer, 
other great centres, from the earlier these words did not seem too bold, nor 
years of the second century onward the denunciations too fierce. But the 
has been already noticed. Originally author who wrote, and the other pas- 
a Persian deity, Mithras — a word tors who approved, did not sufficiently 
which signifies ‘the friend’ — was consider that this terrible manifesto 
adored as the god of the bright heaven was not to be published in Switzer- 
and of the day. This worship was land, but in France, where a powerful 
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- incalculable value. 
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formally introduced by Trajan, circa 
A.D. 100, and developed under Com- 
modus, circa A.D. 190, and, though not 
at first, was subsequently identified be- 
fore the time of Aurelian with that of 
the Sun. As practised in Rome and 
the West, this worship was accom- 
panied by an elaborate and attractive 
popular ritual; Mithras was regarded 
as at once sun-god and fire-god, the 
life-giver and the source of purifica- 
tion. 

“ Among the rites and teachings of 
the cult were many strange customs 
and doctrines, seemingly borrowed 
from Christian worship and teaching, 
such as baptism, redemption by blood, 
the oblation of bread and wine, the 
sacred common repast. 

This was the deity especially adored 
by Aurelian. To Mithras, among the 
crowd of foreign deities adored in 
Rome, he specially addressed his 
prayers. 

“After the great triumph which 
celebrated his victories over Zenobia 


' in the East, and Tetricus in the West, 


Aurelian as an enduring memorial of 
his conquests and of the restoration 
of the Empire to something of its 
ancient grandeur, erected on the Quir- 
inal hill a temple of Mithras or the 
Sun, which he proposed should sur- 
pass in its costly magnificence all the 
stately shrines of Rome. It was 
adorned with the spoils of his Eastern 
campaign, and its treasury was filled, 
it was said, with gold and gems of an 
In the ‘ cella,’ or 
inmost shrine, arose two statues of 
the sun-god, the one bearing the West- 
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Court and a haughty priesthood were 
united to combat the Reformation. It 
might have been seen that a publica- 
tion breathing a defiance so fierce, and 
a hatred so mortal could have but one 
of two results: it would carry the 
convictions of men by storm, and 
make the nation abhor and renounce 
the abomination it painted in colours 
so frightful, and stigmatised in words 
so burning, or if it failed in this— 
and the likelihood was that it would 


fail—it must needs evoke such a tem- 


pest of wrath as would go near to 
sweep the Protestant Church from the 
soil of France altogether. 

“ The document was printed in two 
forms, with a view to its being uni- 
versally circulated. There were pla- 
cards to be posted upon the walls of 
towns, and on the posts along the 
highway, and there were small slips 
to be scattered in the streets. This 
light was not to be put under a bushel; 
it was to be flashed the same day all 
over France. 

“The next step was to make ar- 
rangements to secure, if possible, that 
this manifesto should meet the eye of 
every man in France. The kingdom 
was divided into districts, and per- 
sons were told off who were to under- 
take the hazardous work of posting 
up, each in the quarter assigned to 
him, this placard — the blast, it was 
hoped, before which the walls of Jeri- 
cho in France would fall. A night 
was selected; for clearly the work 
could be done only under the cover 
of the darkness, and equally clear was 
it that it must be done in one and the 
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ern form of Apollo, the other the 
Eastern image of Baal. On some of 
the coins of Aurelian runs the in- 


scription, ‘The Sun, Lord of the 
Roman Empire,’ ‘ Sol Dominus Imperi 
Romani! ’—(Drean Spence, Early 


Xnty. and Paganism, pp. 385-7.) 

“The Collegia (organised associa- 
tions or guilds of the empire), and the 
Mysteries have intimate and curious 
relations with the history of the 
Church in the first centuries. 

“«The Mysteries of Mithras,’ Pro- 
fessor Harnack says, ‘were in the 
third century the strongest rival of 
Christianity. 

“Their strange caricatures of 
Christian rites were a source of per- 
plexity to the Fathers.”—(Orr, Hist. 
and Lit. of Early Ch., pp. 12-13.) 


AURELIAN WRITES TO THE ROMAN 
SENATE. 

“To such a sovereign, at once an 
earnest, even a fanatical Pagan, and 
a stern military disciplinarian, the 
Christian, who not only refused to 
share in the popular religion, but posi- 
tively loathed the objects of the popu- 
lar cult, was at once a rebel to. con- 
stituted authority and a_ standing 
menace to the State. Early in his 
reign his estimate of the followers of 
Jesus, with whose existence and influ- 
ence he was evidently well acquainted, 
appeared in his words to the Senate 
on the occasion of a grave alarm occa- 
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same night all over France. The 
night fixed on was that of the 24th 
October, 1534. 

“The King at the time was ihee 
at the Castle of Amboise. At an early 
hour Montmorency and the Cardinal 
de Tournon knocked at his closet door — 
to tell him of the dreadful event of 
the night. As they were about to 
enter, their eye caught sight of a 
paper posted upon the door of the 
royal cabinet. Montmorency and de 
Tournon tore it down and carried it 
in to the King. Its heading, and the 
audacity shown in posting it on the 
door of his private apartment, so agi- 
tated Francis that he was unable to 
read it. He handed it again to his 
courtiers, who read it to him. He 
stood, pallid and speechless a little 
while, but at length his wrath found 
vent in terrible words: ‘Let all be 
seized, and let Lutheranism be totally 
exterminated.” — (Wy.ir, Hist. of 
Protsm., pp. 267-8.) 

Francis I. Writes To SUMMON 

PARLIAMENT. 

“ Now it was that the storm burst. 
The King wrote summoning the Par- 
liament to meet, and execute strict 
justice in the affair. 

“The speech which Francis I. de- 
livered on this occasion (and several 
reports of it have come down to us) 
was touching and eloquent. He dwelt 
on the many favours Providence had 
conferred on France; her enemies had 
felt the weight of her sword; her 
friends had had good cause to rejoice 
in her alliance; even when punished 
for her faults great mercy had been 
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sioned by a success in the field of a 
formidable Teuton host of Marcom- 
mani. Aurelian urged that the Sen- 
ate should at once consult the dread 
Sybilline “books—a step rarely taken. 
When they hesitated, he wrote to them 
thus: ‘Why, Conscript Fathers, do 
you hesitate? One would suppose 
you assembled in a Christian Church, 
and not in a temple of all the gods. 
Take courage, I adjure you by the 
holiness of the Pontiffs, by the sacred- 
ness of the rulers, help your Prince 
in his hour of need! Let the Sybil- 
line books be searched, and whatever 
they suggest let it be done. Are cap- 
tive victims from all nations required 
for offerings, or merely strange wild 
animals? All these I will undertake 
to produce, for there is surely no 
shame in being conquerors with the 
Immortals fighting on our side. This 
is the way in which our fathers went 
to war.”—(DEAN SPENCE, p. 385.) 


mingled with chastisement; above all, 
what an honour that France should 
have been enabled to persevere these 
long centuries in the path of the Holy 
Catholic Faith, and had so nobly worn 
her glorious title, the ‘Most Chris- 
tian.’ But now, continued the King, 
she that has been hitherto preserved 
from straying so little, seems on the 
point of a fatal plunge to heresy; her 
soil has begun to produce monsters; 
“God has been attacked in the Holy 
Sacrament,’ France has been dishon- 


oured in the eyes of other nations, 


and the cloud of Divine displeasure is 
darkening over her. Oh, the crime, 
the blasphemy, the day of sorrow and 
disgrace ! Oh, that it had never 
dawned upon us!” 


“These moving words drew tears from nearly all present,’ says the 
chronicler who reports the scene, and who was probably an eye-witness of it. 
After a pause the King resumed: ‘What a disgrace it will be if we do not 
extirpate these wicked creatures! If you know any person infected by this 
perverse sect, be he your parent, brother, cousin, or connection, give information 
against him; by concealing his misdeeds you will be partakers of that pestilent 
faction.’ 

“The assembly, says the chronicler, gave numerous signs of assent. ‘I 
give thanks to God,’ he resumed, ‘that the greatest, the most learned, and 
undoubtedly the majority of my subjects, and especially in this good city of 
Paris, are full of zeal for the Catholic religion.’ Then, says the chronicler, 
you might have seen the faces of the spectators change in appearance, and 
give signs of joy; acclamations prevented the sighs, and sighs choked acclama- 
tions. ‘I warn you,’ continued the King, ‘that I will have the said errors 
expelled and driven from my kingdom, and will excuse no one!’ Then he 
exclaimed, says our historian, with extreme anger, ‘As true, messieurs, as I 
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am your King, if I knew one of my own limbs spotted or infected with this 
detestable rottenness, I would give it to you to cut off. . . . And, further, 
if I saw one of my children defiled by it, I would not spare him. . . . I 
would deliver him up myself, and would sagrifice him to God.’ 

“The King was so agitated that he was unable ‘to proceed; he burst into 
tears. The assembly wept with him. The Bishop of Paris and the Provost 
of the Merchants now approached the monarch, and, kneeling before him, swore, 
the first in the name of the clergy and the second in that of the citizens, to _ 
make war against heresy. Thereupon all the spectators exclaimed, with voices 
broken by sobbing, ‘ We will live and die for the Catholic religion! ’ 

“Having sworn this oath in Notre Dame, the assembly reformed and set 
forth to begin the war that very hour.”’—(Wy.ie, Hist. of Ptnsm., i., pp. 
215-16.) 


THe “ BLoopy” ORDINANCE OF THE THe “BLoopy’’ ORDINANCE OF THE 
PAGAN EMPEROR AGAINST THE “ Most CHRISTIAN” KING AGAINST 
PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANS OF GAUL. THE PROTESTANT CHRISTIANS OF 
FRANCE. 


A.D. 274 + 1260 years = A.D. 1534. 


- 


“That Aurelian always disliked and “We stand now on the threshold of 
mistrusted the Christians is clear, as an era of martyrdoms. Francis I. 
is shown in his words above quoted had not hitherto been able to come to 
to the Senate, when the question of a decision on the important question 
consulting the Sybilline books came of religion. This hour he turned to 
before them. And that this dislike the Reformation in the hope that, 
and mistrust eventually passed into should he put himself at its head, 
open persecution is evident. Eusebius it would raise him to the supremacy 
(E. H., vii., 30) in a few words thus of Europe; the next he turned away 
describes the change which passed in disgust, offended by the holiness of 
over Aurelian’s policy toward the the Gospel, or alarmed at the inde- 
Church. ‘In the progress of his pendence of the Reform. But an inci- 
reign he began to entertain different dent was about to take place destined 
views concerning us, and at length, to put an end to the royal vacillation. 
under the influence of certain advisers, “The King further commanded his 
he went on to arrange a persecution lieutenant-criminal, Jean Morin, to use 
against us. And the rumour of this expedition in discovering and bringing 
was now everywhere abroad! The to justice all in any way suspected of 
formal edict, the text of which is lost, having been concerned in the business 
but which Lactantius characterises as (.e., of the placards). 
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“ bloody,” ordering a general persecu- 
tion, was not issued till the latter 
months of av. 274. But probably 
harsh and severe measures were taken 
against tHe worshippers of Jesus some 
time before the general edict was pro- 
mulgated. For tradition speaks espe- 
cially of many martyrs having per- 
ished in the well-known cities of Gaul 
in the course of the reign of Aure- 
lian; notably in Lyons, Ausserre, 
Autun, and Sens. The “ passions ” of 
these saints unfortunately are of com- 
paratively later date; evidently 
written, or more accurately re-written 
and redacted, long after the dates 
which they purport to chronicle had 
taken place. That some of them were 
certainly based on earlier and prob- 
ably contemporary memoranda is at 
all events probable. But we can only 
speak of their evidence as tradition- 
ary.’ ”—(Dr. SPENCE, p. 388.) 

- “ Allard, Hist. des Persecutions, iii., 
ch. v., lii., examines at some length 
these ‘acts’ and ‘passions,’ and dis- 
cusses their various values as pieces 
of reliable history. The French 
scholar, writing in the later years of 
the nineteenth century, considers some 
of these pieces as embodying a definite 
tradition, or as based upon ancient 
documents.”’—( IDEM.) 
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“Under pretence of doing expia- 
tion for the affront which had been 
put upon the ‘Holy Sacrament,’ 
Morin arranged a procession of the 
Corpus Christi. The houses in the 
line of the procession were draped in 
black, and with slow and solemn pace 
friar and priest passed along bearing 
the Host, followed by a crowd of in- 
cense-bearers and hymning choristers. 

“The tidings that the lieutenant- 
criminal was abroad spread over the 
city like wildfire. ‘Morin made all 


the city quake. This was the first day 
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of the “ Reign of Terror. 

“The Parliament, the Sorbonne, 
and the priests were resolved to turn — 
the crisis to the utmost advantage. 
They must put an end to the King’s 
communings with German and Eng- 
lish heretics; they must stamp out 
Lutheranism in Paris. 

“The several stages of the awful 
drama followed each other in quick 
succession. On the 10th November, 
just a fortnight after their apprehen- 
sion, were Millon, Du Bourg, Poille, 
and the rest brought forth and prose- 
cuted before their judges. 


“This indiscriminate vengeance, 
which dragged to a common pile the 
Protestants and all on whom the mere 
suspicion of Protestantism had fallen, 
spread a general terror in Paris. 

“The band of fugitives now hurry- 
ing by various routes and in various 
disguises to the frontiers of the king- 
dom, embraced all ranks and all occu- 
pations.”—(Dr. Wyte, Hist. of 
Protm., ii., c. 20) 
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JANUARY, A.D. 275 + 1260 years = JANUARY, 21st, A.D. 1535. 


THe EmMPreror AURELIAN 
ASSASSINATED. 


“The ‘bloody’ edict, however, 
ordering a general persecution, which 
was issued towards the close of A.D. 
274, had but a short time to run, for 
the great Pagan Emperor was assas- 
sinated early in the following year, 
A.D. 275. There were, however, some 
seven months of interregnum before 
the election of Aurelian’s successor, 
Tacitus, during which the edict of the 
late Emperor was, no doubt, gener- 
ally in force-—(SPENCE, p. 389.) 


Francis I. INAUGURATES THE © 
. FATEFUL Day OF FRANCE. 


“A noted and ominous day in the 
calendar of France.” 

“ As yet we have seen only the be- 
ginning of the tragedy ; its more awful 
scenes are to follow. 

“A grand procession, which was to 
be graced by bloody interludes, was 
arranged, and the day on which it was 
to come off was the 21st January, 
1535. The horrdérs which will make 
this day famous to all time were not 
the doings of the King alone; they 


were not less the acts of the nation 
which by its constituted representa- 
tives countenanced the ceremonial and 
put its hand to the cruel and sanguin- 
ary work.—(WYILIE, ii., 214.) 


THE MASS PROCESSION IN PARIS. 


The Manifesto: “The paper was headed, True Articles on the horrible, 
great and intolerable Abuses of the Popish Mass; invented in direct opposition 
to the Holy Supper of our Lord and only Mediator and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 


The Expiation: “At an early hour of six a.m. (January 21st) the pro- 
cession marshalled at the Louvre. The Order: The Banners and Crosses of 
the several Parishes. The citizens, walking two and two, and bearing lighted 
torches in their hands. The four Mendicant Orders—Dominican, Franciscan, 
Capuchin, Augustine. The priests and canons of the city. Procession of 
Relics. Head of St. Louis, the patron saint of France, Piece of the true Cross, 
the Real Crown of Thorns, One of the Nails, the swaddling clothes of Christ 
the babe, the Purple Robe, the Towel used at the Last Supper, the Spear Head 
that pierced His side! Numerous relics of the Saints. The array closed by 
the shrine of Ste. Geneviéve, the patron Saint of Paris, borne by the Corpora- 
tion of Butchers, who had prepared themselves for this holy work by the 
purification of a three days’ fast. 
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“After the relics a crowd of living dignitaries, in their robes and the 
insignia of their ecclesiastical rank—Cardinal and Abbot, Archbishop and Bishop 
—were there. Now came the heart of this grand show, the Host; carried by 
the Bishop of Paris under a canopy, the four pillars of which were supported 
by four princes of the blood—the three sons of the King, and the Duke of 
Vendome. 

“ After the Host walked the King. Francis I., on that day wore no crown, 

nor robe of State. He appeared walking on foot, his head uncovered, his eyes 
cast on the ground, and in his hand a lighted taper. Behind the King walked 
the Queen, followed by all the members of the Court, the ambassadors of 
foreign sovereigns, the nobles of the realm, the members of Parliament in 
their scarlet robes; judges, officers, and the guilds of various trades, each with 
the symbol of penitence in his hand—a lighted candle. 
_ ““There was not,’ says Simon Fontaine, a chronicler of that day, and a 
doctor of the Sorbonne, ‘the smallest piece of wood or stone, jutting out of 
the walls, on which a spectator was not perched, provided there was but room 
enough, and one might have fancied the streets paved with human heads.’ 

“The long procession rolled in at the gates of Notre Dame. For the 
oration of the King and the National Oath which followed High Mass, (see 
Supra, p. 306). In returning, the procession made a circuit by the Church of St. 
Genevieve, where now stands the Pantheon. At short distances scaffolds had 
been erected, on which certain Protestant Christians were to be burned alive, 
and it was arranged that the faggots should be lighted at the moment when 
the King approached, and that the procession should halt to witness the execu- 
ion. The men set apart to death were first to undergo prolonged and excruciat- 
' ing tortures. 

“ On the line of march the lieutenant-criminal had prepared other scaffolds, 
where the cruel apparatus of death stood waiting its prey. Before the pro- 
cession reached the Louvre, there were more halts, more victims, more expia- 
tions. ‘When Francis I. re-entered his palace and reviewed his day’s work he 
was well pleased.’ 


AURELIAN. Francis I. 

“ Aurelian was called the ‘ Restorer “ Francis was well pleased to think 
of the Roman Empire.’ He affected that he had made propitiation for the 
to rank with the great princes who had affront offered to God in the Sacra- 
restored the empire and the national ment, and that the cloud of vengeance 
religion. which had lowered above his throne 

: “ Like them, he despised the Chris- and his kingdom had rolled away. 
tians, and an edict for their persecu- “The priests declared that the 
tion expressed gratitude to the gods triumph of the Church in France was 
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for his victorious establishment in the 
empire.” 


January 21st, ap. 1535. 
Tue Fata Day. 

“That year (1535) was ushered in 
at Paris with a monstrous procession 
in which the principal part was per- 
formed by Francis I., who, more in 
the character of a blinded heathen 
despot than of a Christian monarch, 
walked bareheaded, with a blazing 
taper in his hand, through the streets 
of the city, for the purpose of puri- 
fying it from what he called execrable 
heresies, and, to make the purgation 
complete, caused his arrival at the 
principal places to be celebrated by 
throwing a number of martyrs into 
the flames.”—(BeEveERiDGE, Translator 
of Institutes.) 


“The populace of the Capital had 
tasted blood and were not soon to for- 
get their relish for it.” 
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now for ever secured.” — (WYLIE, 
xi C214) 


. January 21st, av. 1791. 
‘THe Fata Day. 

“ To this conclusion, then, hast thou 
come, O hapless Louis! The Son 
of sixty Kings is to die on the scaf- 
fold by form of Law. King Louis 
slept soundly till five in the morning, 
when Clery, as he had been ordered, 
awoke him. 

“At the temple gate were some 
faint cries, perhaps from the voices of 
pitiful women: ‘Grace! Grace!’ 

“ The executioners seize the hapless 
Louis, six of them desperate, him 
singly desperate, struggling there; and 
bind him to their plank. Abbé Edge- 
worth, stooping, bespeaks him : ‘ Son 
of St. Louis, ascend to Heaven.’ The 
axe clanks down; a king’s life is shorn 
away. It is Monday, the 21st Janu- 
ary, 1793.’—(CaRLYLE, French Revo- 
lution, Pt. iii., Bk. ii., ev2.) 

“On the 21st January, 1871, Paris, 
beseiged by the Prussians, resolved to 
capitulate to the conqueror.”— 
(WYLIE.) 


THE FRENCH REFORMATION. 


PH eINS TT UTIONVOF sTHEeCHRISTIAN’ RELIGION. 
PREFATORY ADDRESS 
$ HIS MOST CHRISTIAN MAJESTY, 
THE MOST MIGHTY AND ILLUSTRIOUS MONARCH 
FRANCIS, KING OF THE FRENCH, 
HIS SOVEREIGN : 
JOHN CALVIN PRAYS PEACE AND SALVATION IN CHRIST. 
First Epition A.D. 1535 or 1536. 


The Conclusion of the Address: “ But if the whispers of the malevolent 
so possess your ear, that the accused are to have no opportunity of pleading 
their cause; if those vindictive furies, with your connivance, are always to 
rage with bonds, scourgings, tortures, maimings, and burnings, we, indeed, like 
sheep doomed to slaughter, shall be reduced to every extremity ; yet so that, in 
our patience, we will possess our souls, and wait for the strong hand of the 
Lord, which, doubtless, will appear in its own time, and show itself armed 
both to rescue the poor from affliction, and also take vengeance on the despisers, 
who are now exulting securely. 


“ Most illustrious King, may the Lord, the King of Kings, establish your 
throne in righteousness, and your sceptre in equity.” 


“Calvin was incomparably the wisest man that ever the French Church 
had, and a worthy vessel of God's glory.” —(Hooxer, Preface to Ecclesiastical 


Polity.) 
THE “INSTITUTES.” 
“In a statement on the Method and Arrangement of the Institutes, frona 
an epitome of that work by Caspar Oleivan, it is said: 


the former the know- 
d the latter (which is 
With this view the 


“©The subject handled by the author is twofold : 
ledge of God, which leads to a blessed immortality; an 
subordinate to the former), the knowledge of our selves. 
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author simply adopts the arrangement of the Apostle’s Creed, as that with 
which all Christians are most familiar. For as the Creed consists of four parts, 
the first relating to God the Father, the second to the Son, the third to the 
Holy Spirit, and the fourth to the Church, so the author, in fulfilment of the 
task, divides his Jnstitutes into four parts, corresponding to those of the Creed.” 
—(Life of John Calvin, R.T.S., p. 32.) 


“Having quoted some passages from the Jnstitutes Brunetiére (in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes) continues: Assuredly we have not any other models 
in our language either of this vivacity of reasoning, or rather of argument, 
or of this precision or appropriateness of terms, or of this succint and penetrat- 
ing brevity. We have no longer this art of ‘following’ one’s thought and not 
losing sight of it—while explaining or paraphrasing it. The paraphrase of the 
Decalogue is in this respect, one of the finest things in the French language.” 


“Again he says: ‘Like Luther by translating the Bible, so Calvin by 
translating his Institutes of the Christian Religion into his national tongue, 
established a communication between himself and us and those who shall come 
after us—a communication, if I may say so, and a contact which shall only 
be interrupted by the termination of our language itself.”—(Life of Calvin, 
R.T.S., p. 74.) : 


CALVIN’S.. ENFLUENCE » UPON: HISTORY. 


“Lord Morley says: ‘Calvinism saved Europe in the Sixteenth Century! 
And Bancroft, the American historian, has written, He who does not honour 
the memory and influence of Calvin betrays his ignorance of the origin of 
American liberty.’”—(Ipem, p. 158.) 


“Just ask yourselves, What would have become of Europe and America 
if in the sixteenth Century the star of Calvinism had not suddenly risen on 
the horizon of Western Europe? In that case Spain would have crushed the 
Netherlands. In England and Scotland the Stuarts would have carried out 


their fatal plans. In Switzerland the spirit of half-heartedness would have 
gained the day. 


“ The whole American continent would have remained subject to Spain. 

If the power of Spain had not been broken by the heroism of the 
Calvinistic spirit, the history of the Netherlands, of Europe, and of the world 
would have been as painfully sad and dark as now, thanks to Calvinism, it is 
bright and inspiring.”—(Pror, Ruyper, Princeton Lectures, 1898, IpEM, p. 200.) 
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“ Of the three doctrines most criticised in connection with Calvin’s teaching, 
one of them, therefore, that of predestination, is held in modified form. Two 
of them, his doctrine of reprobation and denial of free-will, are held by very 
few. They are not the essentials of Calvinism. It was in spite of them, and 
not because of them, that Calvin’s teaching exercised the influence which it 
has had upon the world.”—(Ipem, p. 183.) 


CALVIN AND CRANMER. 


“ Between Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, and Calvin, many friendly 
letters were exchanged. The correspondence is chiefly notable as showing how 
these two great men rose superior to their minor differences on questions of 
Church government. Calvin has so often been accused of narrowness and 
intolerance that it is interesting to find him pleading for unity. He responded 
to Cranmer’s suggestion that pious, sensible men brought up in the school of 
God should unite in setting forth a common confession of Christian doctrine, 
and expressed the wish that Cranmer would appoint some place in England 
where the heads of all the Protestant Churches might meet, and agree upon 
certain fundamental articles of belief, as a basis for permanent union. ‘ As far 
as I am concerned,’ he says, ‘I will readily pass over ten seas to 
effect the object in view.’ His friendship for England, as well as his zeal 
for unity, is shown in the following sentences: ‘If the welfare of England 
alone were concerned, I should think it a sufficient reason to act thus. But 
at present, when our purpose is to unite the sentiments of all good and learned 
men, and so, according to the rule of Scripture, to bring the separated Churches 
into one, neither labour nor trouble of any kind ought to be spared.’ ”’—(IpEm, 


p. 147.) 
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THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 


FROM WYCLIFFE TO CRANMER. 


: ALD ar lbZoe ll OMA. D529: 

“ The fire of heresy continued to smoulder, exploding occasionally in insur- 
rection, occasionally blazing up in nobler form, when some poor seeker for the 
truth, groping for a vision of God in the darkness of the years which followed, 
found his way into that high presence through the martyrs’ fire. But substan- 
tially, the nation relapsed into obedience—the Church was reprieved for a 
century. Its fall was delayed till the spirit in which it was attacked was 
winnowed clean of all doubtful elements—until Protestantism had recommenced 
its enterprise in a desire, not for the fairer adjustment of the world’s good 
things, but in a desire for some deeper, truer, nobler, holier insight into the 
will of God. It recommenced, not under the auspices of a Wycliffe, not with 
the partial countenance of a Government which was crossing swords with the 
Father of Catholic Christendom, and menacing the severance of England from - 
the unity of the faith, but under a strong dynasty of undoubted Catholic loyalty, 
with the entire administrative power, secular as well as spiritual, in the hands 
of the episcopate. It sprung up spontaneously, unguided, unexcited, by the 
vital necessity of its nature, among the masses of the nation. 

“Leaping over a century, I pass to the year 1525, at which time, or about 
which time, a society was enrolled in London calling itself ‘The Association 
of Christian Brothers.’ Its paid agents went up and down the country carrying 
Testaments and tracts with them, and enrolling in the Order all persons who 
dared to risk their lives in such a cause. 

“There were no teachers, however, there were no books, no unity of con- 
viction, only a confused refusal to believe in lies. Copies of Wycliffe’s Bible 
remained which parties here and there, under death penalties if detected, met to 
read; copies, also, of some of his tracts were extant; but they were imprinted 
transcripts, most rare and precious, which the watchfulness of the police made 
it impossible to multiply through the press, and which remained, therefore, 
necessarily in the possession of but a few fortunate persons.”—(FRoupE, Hist. 
of England, i., pp. 503-6.) 


THE BIBLE, 
“ Books were called for—above all things, the great book of all, the Bible.” 
“Tyndale, a man simple in his habits, sober, daring, and generous, fearing 
neither fatigues nor danger, inflexible in his duty, anointed with the Spirit of 
God, overflowing with love for his brethren, emancipated from human tradi- 
tions, the servant of God alone, and loving nought but Jesus Christ, imaginative, 
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quick at repartee, and of touching eloquence—such a man might have shone 
in the foremost ranks; but he preferred a retired life ‘in some poor corner, 
provided he could give his countrymen the Scriptures of God.’—(D’AUBIGNE, 
BO Xviill.,:. 5) : 

“On December 2nd, 1525, Edward Lee, afterward Archbishop of York, 
then King’s Almoner, and on a mission into Spain, wrote from Bordeaux to 
warn Henry. 

“With reference to the information he had received that Tyndale was in 
Germany and about to publish the New Testament in English, he writes :—‘ I 
need not to advertise your Grace what infection and danger may ensue hereby, 
if it be not withstanded. This is the next way to fill your realm with Lutherism. 
For all Luther’s perverse opinions be grounded upon bare words of Scripture, 
not well taken, ne understanded, which your Grace hath opened in sundry 
places of your royal book. All our forefathers, governors of the Church of 
England, hath with all diligence forbid and eschewed publication of English 
Bibles, as appeareth in constitutions provincial of the Church of England. 
Nowe, Sire, as God has endued your grace with Christian courage to sett forth 
the standard against the Philistines and to vanquish them, so I doubt not but 
that He will assist your Grace to prosecute and perform the same—that is, to 
undertread them that they shall not now lift up their heads; which they 
endeavour by means of English Bibles. They know what hurt such books hath 
done in your realm in times past.”—(Epwarp Lee to Henry VIII. ; Ellis, third 
series, Vol. ii, p. 71. Cited by Froude, Note, p. 509.) 


“He (Tyndale) called on the printer at Cologne, presented his manuscripts 
to him, ordered six thousand copies, and then, upon reflection, sank down to 
three thousand for fear of a seizure. The printing went on; one sheet followed 
another; gradually the Gospel unfolded its mysteries in the English tongue, 
and Tyndale could not contain himself for very joy. He saw in his mind’s 
eye the triumph of the Scriptures over all the Kingdom, and exclaimed with 
transport: ‘Whether the King wills it or not, ere long all the people of 
England, enlightened by the New Testament, will obey the Gospel.” 


“ One day, just as the tenth sheet had been thrown off, the printer hastened 
to Tyndale, and informed him that the Senate of Cologne forbade him to con- 
tinue the work. Everything was discovered then. . . . Who had betrayed 
him? 

“Tyndale bade Roye follow him, hastened to the printing office, collected 
the sheets, jumped into a boat, and rapidly ascended the river, carrying with 
him the hope of England. 

‘At last, after a voyage of five or six days, he reached Worms, where 
Luther, four years before, had exclaimed: ‘ Here I stand, I can do no other; 
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may God help me!’ These words of the German Reformer, so well known to 
Tyndale, were the star that had guided him to Worms. 

“To mislead the inquisitors, he began a new edition, some sheets of the 
former edition having fallen into their hands, substituting the more portable 
octavo fotm for the original quarto. Peter Schaeffer, the grandson of Fust, 
one of the inventors of printing, lent his presses for this important work. The 
two editions were quietly completed about the end of the year 1525.”— 
(D’Avstieng, Bk. xviii., c. 11.) 

“An edition of 3,000 copies was finished and sent to England.” 


PETITION TO THE CROWN IN THE PARLIAMENT OF 1529. 


“On the 18th October, 1529, Wolsey delivered up the seals. He was 
ordered to retire to Esher; and, ‘at the taking of his barge,’ Cavendish saw 
no less than a thousand boats full of men and women of the city of London, 
‘waffeting up and down in Thames,’ to see him sent, as they expected, to the 
Tower. A fortnight later the same crowd was perhaps again assembled on a 
wiser occasion, and with truer reason for exultation, to see the King coming 
up in his barge from Greenwich to re-open Parliament. 

“* According to the summons,’ says Hall, ‘the King of England began his 
High Court of Parliament the third day of November, on which day he came 
by water to his palace of Bridewell, and there he and his nobles put on their 
robes of Parliament, and so came to Black Friars Church, where a Mass of - 
the Holy Ghost was solemnly sung by the King’s chaplain; and after the Mass, 
the King, with all his Lords and Commons which were summoned to appear 
on that day, came into the Parliament. The King sat on his throne or seat 
royal, and Sir Thomas More, his Chancellor, standing on the right hand of 
the King, made an eloquent oration, setting forth the causes why at that time 
the King had so summoned them.’ 

“The proceedings were commenced with a formal ‘Act of Accusation’ 
against the clergy, which was submitted to the King in the name of the Com- 
mons of England, and contained a summary of the wrongs of which the people 
complained. This remarkable document must have been drawn up before the 
opening of Parliament, and must have been presented in the first week of the 
session—probably on the first day on which the House met to transact business.” 
—(Frovupe, Vol. i., pp. 203-4.) 

For the text of the Act of Accusation presented ‘‘TO THE KING OUR 
SOVEREIGN LORD” and the Reply thereto of the Bishops see IDEM, pp. 
- 208-241. 

“Thus, triumphant on every side, the Parliament, in the middle of 
December, closed its session, and lay England celebrated its exploits as a 
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national victory. 


‘The King removed to Greenwich, and there kept his 


Christmas with his Queen with great triumph, with great plenty of viands, 
and disguisings, and interludes, to the great rejoicing of his people; ‘the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, we may well believe, following the royal example 
in town and country, and being the little heroes of the day. Only the bishops 
carried home sad hearts with them, to mourn over the perils of the Church and 
the impending end of all things; Fisher, unhappily for himself, to listen to 
the wailings of the Nun of Kent, and to totter slowly into treason!’ ’”’—(IDEM, 


p. 250.) 


A.D. 272 + 1260 


Tue BisHops OF THE EaRLy CHURCH 
APPEAL TO THE ROMAN EMPEROR 
AURELIAN AGAINST PAUL OF 
SAMOSATA. 

The first appeal of the Church to 
the Civil Power to intervene in the 
interests of Church authority and 
order. 

“Tt is clear that in the early por- 
tion of his reign (Aurelian) the edict 
of Gallienus restoring the ecclesias- 
tical buildings and cemeteries, which 
had been confiscated by Valerian to 
the Church, was still considered to be 
in force; for we have an account of 
a curious petition made to Aurelian 
against Paul of Samosata, somewhile 
Bishop of Antioch, who had been con- 
demned as a heretic by a formal 
Council. Paul of Samosata, in spite 
of the decision of the Council, per- 
sisted in retaining possession of the 
Antioch Church buildings; and the 
Emperor, as representing the civil 
authorities, was appealed to by the 
Catholic Bishop of Antioch to compel 
the recalcitrant to give up these pos- 
sessions. 

“ Aurelian declined to give judg- 


years 
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A.D. 


THE BISHOPS OF THE CHURCH OF ENG- 
LAND APPEAL TO THE KING, HENRY 
VIII., AGAINST’ THE POPE OF ROME. 


The first appeal of the bishops to 
the King at the Reformation against 
the oppressive usurpations of Papal 
Rome. 

“The famous notion that the Eng- 
lish Church could and should subsist 
as a separate communion, independent 
of foreign control, self-governed, self- 
organised, and at the same time adher- 
ing without variation to Catholic doc- 
trine. This principle shot 
rapidly into popularity: a party 
formed about it strong in Parliament, 
strong in convocation, strong out of 
doors among the country gentlemen 
and the higher clergy—a respectable, 
wealthy, powerful body, trading upon 
a solecism, but not the less, therefore, 
devoted to its maintenance, and in 
their artificial horror of being identi- 
fied with heresy, the most relentless 
persecutors of the Protestants. 

“When Parliament reassembled 
after the Easter recess, the two 
Houses of Convocation presented an 
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ment himself, but referred the case to 
the bishops of Italy, and especially to 
the bishop of Rome, who were to de- 
cide it.”—(Deran Spence, Early Chrt. 


address to the Crown for the aboli- 
tion of the impost, and with it of all 
other exactions, direct and indirect— 
the indulgences, dispensations, dele- 


gacies, and the thousand similar forms 
and processes by which the privileges 
of the Church of England were 
abridged for the benefit of the Church 
of Rome, and weighty injury inflicted 
on the clergy and the laity. That they 
contemplated a conclusive revolt from 
Rome as a consequence of the refusal 
to pay annates, appears positively in 
‘the close of their address : 


and Paganism, p. 388.) 


“*May it please your Grace,’ to cause the said unjust exactions to cease, 
and to be fordone for ever by Act of your High Court of Parliament; and in 
case the Pope will make process against this realm for the retaining those 
annates, or else will retain bishops’ bulls till the annates be paid; forasmuch as 
the exaction of the said annates is against the law of God and the Pope’s own 
laws, forbidding the buying or selling of spiritual gifts or promotions; and 
forasmuch as all good Christian men be more bound to obey God than any 
man; and forasmuch as St. Paul willeth us to withdraw from all such as 
walk inordinately; may it please your Highness to ordain in this present Parlia- 
ment that the obedience of your Highness and of the people be withdrawn from 
the See of Rome’ 

“*Forasmuch,’ concluded the statute, ‘as the King’s Highness and this 
his High Court of Parliament neither have nor do intend in this or any other 
like cause any manner of extremity or violence, before gentle courtesy and 
friendly ways and means be first approved and attempted, and without a very 
great urgent cause and occasion given to the contrary; but principally coveting 
to disburden this realm of the said great exactions and intolerable charges of 
annates and first fruits: the said Court of Parliament has therefore thought 
convenient to commit the final order and determination of the premises unto the 
King’s Highness, so that if it may seem to his high wisdom and most prudent 
discretion meet to move the Pope’s Holiness and the Court of Rome, amicably, 
charitably, and reasonably, to compound either to exhibit the said annates, or 
by some friendly, loving, and tolerable composition to moderate the same in 
such a way as may be by this his realm easily borne and sustained, then those 
ways of composition once taken shall stand in the strength, force, and effect 
of a law.’”—(Froupe, Hist. of England, i., pp. 355-6.) 
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The English Church, and not the King or Civil Power, initiates the First 
Formal Movement for England’s separation from Rome. 

“Tt is to be noticed that the first formal movement towards Reformation 
in the English Church came from the clergy, and took the shape of a petition 
from Convocation against further payments to Rome, save in one small parti- 
cular; only coupled therewith was the expression of a strong desire that the 
obedience of the King and people should be withdrawn from the Roman See. 
This is the exact language used, and it is of the highest importance to notice, 
for it proves that the proposal to abolish the jurisdiction of the Papacy was no 
mere result of the King’s policy or need in the matter of his divorce; it was 
no change brought about through the simple exercise of the royal will; but was 
the distinct proposal of the English Church herself, through her own duly 
constituted organ.” — (J. R. Turnock, M.A., One Body: The Story of the 
Church of England.) 


A.D. 1526—A.D. 1533. 


KING HENRY VIII.: THE DIVORCE: ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 


“On the death of Prince Arthur, “It was within the province of four 
five months after his marriage, Henry powers in the sixteenth century to 
VII. and the father of the princess effect a Reformation of the Church: 
(King Ferdinand of Spain) alike de- these were the Papacy, the Episco- 
sired that the bond between their pate, the Monarchy, and Holy Scrip- 
families thus broken should be re- ture. 
united. It was proposed that Cath- “ The Reformation in England was 
erine (the deceased prince’s widow) essentially the work of Scripture. 
should be transferred, with the in- “Those great individualities we 
heritance of the crown to the new meet with in Germany, Switzerland, 
heir. A dispensation was reluctantly and France — men like Luther, 
granted by the Pope (Julius II.) and Zwingle, and Calvin—do not (in the 
reluctantly accepted by the English sixteenth century) appear in England; 
ministry. but Holy Scripture is widely circu- 

“The King yielded to the tempta- lated. What brought light into the 
tion of covetousness. Had he restored British Isles subsequently to the year 
Catherine to her father he must have 1517, and on a more extended scale 
restored with her the portion of her after the year 1526, was the Word— 
dowry which had been already re- the invisible power of the invisible 
ceived; he must have relinquished the God. The religion of the Anglo- 
prospect of the moiety which had yet Saxon race—a race called more than 
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to be received. — (Froupe, Hist. of 
Engld., i., p. 116.) 

“He mounted the throne having 
Catherine, his brother’s widow for his 
wife, by a dispensation from the Pope, 
who counted it the ratification of his 
own authority in England that her 
very princes were thenceforth to de- 
rive their title to the crown from the 
validity of this, his Bull; who then 
would conjecture that this stroke of 
policy, as it was thought, for which a 
point had been strained at Rome, was 
to be the ruin of the politician, and 
that the subversion of Papal usurpa- 
tion in England would -be actually 
effected by the very measure which 
was to have confirmed it.”—(BLunt, 
Fist. of Rfin., p. 112.) 


“Years passed on, bringing with 
them premature deaths, children born 
dead, or dying after a few days or 
hours. Of six children born but one 
—the Princess Mary survived. 

“ Henry’s own words upon the sub- 


"ject are very striking : 


“* All such male issue as I have 
received of the Queen died incontinent 
after they were born, so that I doubt 
the punishment of God in that behalf. 
Thus, being troubled in waves of a 
scrupulous conscience, and partly in 
despair of any issue male by her, it 
drove me at last to consider the estate 
of this realm, and the danger it stood 
in for lack of issue male to succeed 
me in this imperial dignity.”— 
IpEm, p. 119, 
Note.) 

“ Among the many technical ques- 
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any other to circulate the oracles of 
God throughout the world—is parti- 
cularly distinguished by its Biblical 
character.” — (D’AvBIGNE, Bk. 
xviii., 1.) 


CRANMER : ARCHBISHOP, CONFESSOR, 
AND Martyr, — THE TRUE ST. 
THOMAS OF CANTERBURY. 

“It was at this period, about the 
year 1529, that the King, being upon 
a journey, chanced to pass the night 
at Waltham Cross; on this occasion it 
fell to the lot of two of his servants 
to sleep at the house of one, Mr. 
Cressy, of Waltham, where the con- 
versation at the supper table happened 
to turn upon the great topic of the 
day—the royal divorce. Of the party 
was a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, whom the plague had driven 
from the University, and who had 
taken up his quarters meanwhile at 
Mr. Cressy’s house, being a relation of 
his wife, and the tutor of his children. 

“* But God lays the small accidents 
for the ground of greater designs.’ 

“The sickness at Cambridge, the 
moment at which it occurred, the trifle 
which determined Waltham above all 
places for the retreat of Cranmer, the 
casual sojourn of the King there for 
a single night, the house of all the 
houses to which his secretary and 
almoner were directed for their even- 
ing lodging, and the subject-matter of 
the conversation, incidents, most of 
them, inconsiderable in themselves, 
and independent of one another, yet 
all conspiring to call out of obscurity 
probably the fittest, perhaps the only 
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tions which had been raised by the 
divorce, the most serious was on the 
validity of the original dispensation— 
whether Pope Julius had not exceeded 
his powers in granting a dispensation 
where there was so close affinity. No 
one supposed that the Pope could per- 
mit a brother to marry a sister; a dis- 
pensation granted in such a case would 
be ipso facto void. Was not the dis- 
pensation similarly void which per- 
mitted the marriage of a brother’s 
widow?” 

“A remarkable and very candid ac- 
count of Henry’s feelings is furnished 
by himself in one of the many papers 
of instructions which he forwarded to 
his secretary at Rome. Hypocrisy 
was not among his faults, and in de- 
tailing the arguments which were to 
be laid before the Pope he has exhi- 


bited a more complete revelation of . 


what was passing in himself—and in- 
directly of his own nature in its 
strength and weakness—than he per- 
haps imagined while he wrote. 

“The dispatch is long and per- 
plexed; the style that of a man who 
saw his end clearly, and was vexed 
with the intricate and dishonest 
trifling with which his way was im- 
peded, and which, nevertheless, he 
was struggling to tolerate. The 
Secretary was to say, 


““That the King’s Highness, hav- 
ing above all things his intent and 
mind ever founded upon such re- 
spect unto Almighty God as to a 
Christian and Catholic prince doth ap- 
pertain hath in this cause, 


o 


24 


fit man in the whole kingdom, for 
superintending ecclesiastical affairs at 
a crisis so peculiar—this is altogether 
a. combination of circumstances, 
which it may be philosophy to call a 
chapter of accidents, but which it is 
not superstition to ascribe to the finger 
of a God that governs the earth.”— — 
(Pror. Brunt, On the Reformatn., 
p. 114.) 


How much of divine purpose lay 
secretly hidden in this first casual 
meeting of Henry VIII. and Cran- 
mer! It contains all the elements of 
romance—that of divine Sovereignty 
co-operating with, yet controlling 
human free agency, and framed in 
material circumstances, with an apt- 
ness, balance, and precision through 
which we may perceive, not the glories 
of divine Providence only, but also its 
judicial workings. The meeting at 
Waltham is an evocation of the Battle 
of Hastings! The leading actors in 
the one are again in presence, in their 
representatives, in the other. The de- 
feated British and Saxon of Hastings 
are personated in Henry Tudor. 
Cranmer’s ancestors came over in the 
train of the Conqueror. Now Briton, 
Saxon, and Norman are united to re- 
cover the helm of England’s destinies 
from its usurper, the Pope of Rome. 
William’s expedition had come to 
these shores under Papal benediction 
with the Pope’s gonfalon for its battle 
standard; the design therein being 
that of England’s perpetual subjuga- 
tion to Rome, of which the ‘ Mass’ 
stood both as symbol and sentry. But 
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doubt, and matter of matrimony, 
whereupon depend so high and mani- 
fold consequences of greatest import- 
ance, always cast from his conceit the 
darkness and blundering confusion of 
falsity and specially hath had and put 
before his eyes the light and shining 
brightness of truth; upon which foun- 
dation, a most sure base for perpetual 
tranquility of his conscience, his High- 
ness hath expressly resolved and de- 
termined with himself to build and 
establish all his acts, deeds, and cogi- 
tations touching the matter; without 
God did build the house, in vain they 
laboured that went about to build it; 
and all actions grounded upon that 
immovable fundament of truth must 
needs therein be firm, sound, whole, 
perfect, and worthy of a Christian 
man,” sqq.—(FrRoupe, i. pp. 123-4.) 


“In the hypothesis that the whole 
business (of the divorce) took its rise 
in the King’s passion for Anne Boleyn 
there is not the same inherent improb- 
ability. It leaves much unexplained, 
and suggests many difficulties. If it 
should ever be possible to trace the 
idea of marrying Anne Boleyn farther 
back than we can trace the idea of 
repudiating Catherine of Aragon the 
case would be proved. But with the 
materials now available the priority is 
decidedly with the divorce. The 
latest date to which we can possibly 
assign the first steps towards the dis- 
solution of the marriage is the sum- 
mer of 1526. We have shown that we 
are unable to put the proposal to Anne 
earlier than 1527. There is an inter- 


is this,’ replied Cranmer : 


Waltham was also ‘ consecrated to the 
memory of the defeated Saxon 
King,’ Harold Infelix, whose body re- 
poses there in a tomb, under the High 
Altar of the Abbey, of which he was 
the founder. Thus are divine 
Sovereignty, purpose, and prophecy 
marvellously interwoven into human 
history !—(H. W. L.) 


‘Both the almoner (lox) and the 

secretary (Gardiner) asked the doctor 
what he thought of the divorce. ‘ You 
are not in the right path,’ said Cran- 
mer to his friends. ‘ You should not 
cling to the decisions of the Church. 
There is a surer and shorter way 
which alone can give peace to the 
King’s conscience.’ ‘ What is that?’ 
they both asked. ‘The true question 
*“ What 
says the Word of God? 
When God has spoken man’ must 
obey.” ’ °‘ But how shall we know 
what God has spoken?’ ‘Consult the 
Universities : they will discern it more 
surely than Rome.’ 

“The question was simply to know 
what God says in His Word. 

So lsiby WORD? OR GGODAIS 
ABOVE THE CHURCH,’ was the 
principle laid down by Cranmer, and 
in that principle consisted the whole 
of the Reformation. 


“Henry, perceiving Cranmer’s 
timidity, graciously approached him. — 
‘Did you not meet my secretary and 
almoner at Waltham?’ And then he 
added : ‘ Did you not speak to them of 
my great affair?’ repeating the words 
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val, therefore, during which the 
scheme of divorce is pursued, and is 
fully accounted for, whilst no trace of 
a rival can be detected. We are un- 
able to accept either of Mr. Brewer’s 
alternate solutions.’—(Lorp AcTon, 
Historical Essays and Studies, 1., p. 
57.) 


“Indeed, without resorting to con- 
temporary foreigners, or to English 
writers of a later generation, the evi- 
dence that Wolsey first moved the idea 
of divorce appears to us conclusive.” 
—(Ipem, p. 60.) 


“Mr. Brewer’s abounding charity 
defends the Cardinal as a persecutor. 
Wolsey had caused Protestants to be 
burnt in the day of his power, and in 
the last hour of his life, when his 
speech faltered and his eyes grew dim, 
he uttered an exhortation that Henry 
would not spare the Lutherans, be- 
cause they would prove a danger to 
the State. Yet even that appalling 
vision of the dying Prelate, who, hav- 
ing clothed himself in sack-cloth, and 
made his peace with God, gathered his 
last breath to fan the flames of Smith- 
field, has no terrors for Mr. Brewer. 
‘No man,’ he says, ‘ was less disposed 
to persecute; and he excuses him by 
the examples of his age, and by the 
greater cruelty of More. 

“The argument which excuses 
Wolsey by the times he lived in is a 
serious thing. Christians must be 
judged by a moral code which is not 
an invention of the eighteenth century, 
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ascribed to Cranmer. The latter could 
not retreat. ‘ Sir, it is true, I did say 
so. ‘I see,’ replied the King with 
animation, ‘that you have found the 
breach through which we must storm 
this fortress.’”—(D’AuBIGNE, Bk. xx., 
c. 12.) 

“In the French and English Uni- 
versities, responses favourable to 
Henry were obtained. Although 
jurists in Italy could not earn his fee 
without risk of life, famous teachers 
of Bologna, Padua, and Sienna, whose 
names are cited with reverence in the 
Roman Courts, approved of his 
cause.’ : 

“Luther strenuously upheld the 
rights of Catherine.”—(Lorp Acton, 
Hist. Essays, p. 35.) 


CRANMER AND THE ENGLISH LITURGY. 

‘‘ And now the controversy between 
that reformer (Luther) and his op- 
ponents being serious, agitating mat- 
ters no less than the fundamentals of 
the Christian faith (Agitur de vita et 
sanguine), the appeal moreover being 
made to Scripture rightly interpreted, 
Cranmer set himself resolutely to the 
examination of the Word of God, that 
he might qualify himself for exercis- 
ing a sound judgment on these high 
arguments: and of the patience, the 
learning, the discrimination, with 
which he did this, the Liturgy of our 
Church (were there no other) would 
be an everlasting monument ; in which 
whoever will be at the pains of taking 
a prayer or a clause to pieces, will 
find occasion to wonder at the 
masterly knowledge of the Bible 
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but is as old as the Apostles. We are 
no wiser than the contemporaries of 
Wolsey regarding the rights of con- 
science.” — (Lorp Acton, Hist. 
Essays, pp. 62-3.) 

“Nor can we admit that the in- 
tolerance of Wolsey is excused by 
the intolerance of More. The Car- 
dinal, in his last hours, asked for 
measures of repression, the nature of 
which his own example and the sta- 
tute of Henry IV., left in no kind of 
doubt. Sir Thomas More protested 


before his death, in terms which have | 


satished the impartial judgment of 


which the selection of even some 
single expression often betray ; so that 
having pursued happily, as he thinks 
some intricate point of theology, 
through windings manifold; and 
having arrived at a conclusion which 
he almost fancies his very own, he 
will be surprised to find that our re- 
former has been beforehand with him 
even in this, and has given some un- 
obtrusive indication of his being in 
possession of the secret by a word in 
season dropped out of the abundance 
as he passes on his way.”’—(PRorF. 
Biunt, On the Reformation, p. 119.) 


one of his latest successors on the 
Woolsack, that no Protestant had 
perished by his act.”—-(IDEM, p. 64.) 


ROME: MARRIAGE DISPENSATIONS AND _ DIVORCE. 

“ See not we daily three or four challenging one woman before the com- 
missary or official, of which not one hath the consent of her father and mother: 
And yet he that hath most money hath best right, and shall have her in the 
despite of ali her friends and in defiance of God’s ordinances. 

_ “Moreover, when she is given by the judgment unto one party, and also 
married, even then often times shall the contrary party sue before a higher 
judge, or another that succeedeth the same, and for money divorce her again. 
So shamefully doth the covetousness and ambition of our prelates mock with 
the laws of God. I pass over with silence, how many years they will prolong 
the sentence with cavillations and subtlety, if they be well moneyed on both 
parties; and if a damsel promise two, how shameful counsel they will give the 
second, and also how the religious of Satan do separate unseparable matri- 
mony.”—(TynpaLe, The Obedience of a Christian Man, p. 80.) 

“Marriage dispensations became, by careful management, productive of 
revenue and of political influence. Charles VII. wished to marry the be- 
trothed bride of the King of the Romans, and the Pope (Alexander VI.) was 
solicited on either side to permit or prevent the match. He informed Valori 
that he meant to decide in favour of France, as the stronger and most useful 
power. But he said the thing was too scandalous to be done publicly, and 
afterwards spoke of the marriage as invalid. Divorce served him even better 
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than dispensations. Louis XII. wished to marry the widow of his predecessor, 
whose dower was the Duchy of Brittany. He was already married; but Cesar 
was despatched to France with permission for the King to put away his wife. 
He was rewarded by a French principality, a French wife, and a French army 
wherewith to conquer Romagna. Ladislaus 6f Hungary desired to put away 
his wife, the widow of Mathias Corvinus. The Pope gave him leave, and 
earned 25,000 ducats by the transaction. He twice dissolved the marriage of 
Lucretia. The King of Poland had married a princess of the Greek Church, 
and had bound himself by oath not to compel her to change her religion. The 
Pope informed him that the oath was illegal, and not only absolved him from 
it, but required that compulsion should be used, if necessary, in order to convert 
her. But if neither ecclesiastical or secular weapons should avail to subdue 
her obstinacy, then he commanded that she should be punished by having her 
goods confiscated, and by being turned out of her husband’s house.”—(Lorp 
Acton’s Essays: The Borgias, p. 77.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
THE GERMAN REFORMATION, XVIth CENTURY. 
CIVIL SCISSION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
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THE GERMAN REFORMATION. 


PauL OF SAMOSATA: 
AGAINST Our Lorp anp His Worp. 


A.D. 266 + 1260 years 


“IT say nothing of this harsh invec- 
tive in the congregation against the 
expounders of the Word, who had de- 
parted this life, and of his magnify- 
ing himself, not as a bishop but 
as a sophist and juggler 
Besides this, he stopped the psalms 
that were sung in honour of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, as the late 
compositions of modern men. ... . 
Whilst they who sing to his praise and 
extol him among the people, say that 
he (Paul) has descended as an angel 
from Heaven. And these things he 
by no means prohibits, but the 
haughty mortal is even present when 
' they are said.”—(Eusesius, Ecc. 
Gig patie wit. c. Xxxs) 


CuHuRCH COUNCIL AT ANTIOCH. 
SoLEMN PROTEST OF THE BISHOPS. 


Au ie 2008-4 21260 


“Tn a.D. 269, Paul was deposed by 
a Council of Syrian bishops on the 
charge, not only of heresy, but of 
vanity and arrogance, pompousness 
and avarice, and undue concern with 
secular business.” —(Stud. Ecc. Hist., 
p. 231.) 


years 
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First Diet or SPIRES. 


ALD 1526, 

“In vain on the feast days did Fer- 
dinand, the ultramontane princes, and 
the bishops, assist in the pomps of the 
Roman worship in the beautiful cathe- 
dral of Spires, the unadorned Word of 
God, preached in the Protestant vesti- 
bules, engrossed all hearers, and the 
Mass was celebrated in an empty 
Church. 

“Tt was not only the ministers, but 
knights and grooms—mere idiots, 
who, unable to control their zeal, 
everywhere eagerly extolled the Word 
of the Lord.” 

“The evangelical princes permitted 
provisionally to regulate their own 
ecclesiastical affairs till the General 
Council about to be summoned.”— 
(D’AusicneE, Bk. xviii., c. 1.) 


Seconp DIET oF SPIRES. 
SOLEMN PROTEST OF THE 
EVANGELICAL PRINCES. 


AL DiloZo. 


This Diet revoked the Decrees of 
the Diet of 1526, by a majority of 
votes. 

The formal entry of the princes 
and civil power into the religious and 
ecclesiastical issues of the Reforma- 
tion (cf. Rev. xiv., 1)—(H. W. L.) 
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“Tt was in the reign of this Em- 
peror (Claudius II., 268-270) when a 
final Council was convened, in which 
a great number of bishops were pre- 
sent, and this arch-heretic at Antioch, 
being detected, and now evidently dis- 
carded by all, was now excommuni- 
cated from the whole Catholic Church 
under Heaven.” — (Eusesius, Ecc. 


“The Lutheran Princes of Ger- 
many, who upheld the necessity of a 
reformation of the Church, supported 
by fourteen imperial cities, entered a 
solemn Protest against this decision of 
the Diet of Spires and appealed to the 
Emperor and to the next General 
Council.” — (D’Ausicne, Bk. xiil., 


cabs 


Hist., Bk. vii., c. 30.) 


CIVIL SCISSION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
SECOND’ DIET OF “SPIRES, °1529. 
CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS. 


“ Never had the sacerdotal party appeared in the Diet in such numbers, or 
so powerful and decided. On the 5th of March, Ferdinand (the Emperor’s 
brother, Charles V.), the President of the Diet, the Dukes of Bavaria, and, 
lastly, the ecclesiastical electors of Mentz and Treves, had entered the gates of 
Spires surrounded by a numerous armed escort. On the 13th March the 
Elector of Saxony arrived, attended only by Melancthon and Agricola. But 
Philip of Hesse, faithful to his character, entered the city on the 18th March 
to the sound of trumpets, and with two hundred horsemen. 

The Roman party now quickened their proceedings. It was necessary to 
put down the religious liberty that had existed for more than three years, and 
for this purpose they must abrogate the decree of 1526, and revive that of 1521. 

“On the 15th March the Imperial Commissioner announced to the Diet that 
as the last resolution of Spires, which left all the States free to act in 
conformity with the inspiration of their consciences, had given rise to great 
disorders, the Emperor had annulled it by virtue of his supreme power. 

“ This arbitrary act, which had no precedent in the Empire, as well as the 
despotic tone in which it was notified, filled the evangelical Christians with 
indignation and alarm. A commission was appointed to examine the Imperial 
proposition. The Archbishop of Salzburg, with Faber and Eck—that is to 
say the most violent enemies of the Reformation—were among its members. 

“The priests called for the execution of the edict of Worms, 1521, and 
the evangelical members of the commission demanded, on the contrary, the 
maintenance of the edict of Spires, 1526. 
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“Equally rejecting the demands of the priests and of the evangelicals, 
the majority came to a resolution on 24th March, that every religious innova- 
tion. should continue to be interdicted in the places where the edict of Worms 
had been carried out; and where they could not conform to it without danger 
of revelt, they should at least effect no new reform, they should touch upon 
no controverted point, they should not oppose the celebration of the Mass, they 
should permit no Roman Catholic to embrace Lutheranism, they should not 
decline episcopal jurisdiction, and should tolerate no Anabaptists or Sacra- 
mentarians. The status-quo and no proselytism—such were the essentials of 
this resolution. 

“This proposition, after having been delayed a few days by the festival 
of Easter, was laid before the diet on the 6th April, and passed on the 7th. 

“The Elector, the Landgrave, the Margrave of Brandenberg, the Prince 
of Anhalt, and the Chancellor of Luneberg, on one side; and the deputies for 
the cities on the other, consulted together. . . . Never, perhaps, had there 
been a more critical situation; but these noble-minded men came victorious out 
of the trial. What! should they legalise by anticipation the scaffold and the 
torture? Should they oppose the Holy Ghost in the work of converting souls 
to Christ? Should they forget their Master’s command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every creature’? If one of the States of the 
Empire desired some day to follow their example and be reformed, should they 
take away its power of being so? Having themselves entered the Kingdom of 
Heaven, should they shut the door after them? No. Rather endure everything, 
sacrifice everything, even their States, their crowns, and their lives. 

“<Tet us reject this degree,’ said the princes. ‘In matters of conscience 
the majority has no power.’ 

“ Ferdinand and the priests, who were no less resolute, determined, however, 
on vanquishing what they called a daring obstinacy; and they commenced with 
the weaker States. They began to frighten and divide the cities, which had 
hitherto pursued a common course. On the 12th April, they were summoned 
before the Diet. In vain did they allege the absence of some of their number, 
and ask for delay. It was refused, and the call was hurried on. Twenty-one 
free cities accepted the proposition of the Diet, and fourteen rejected it. It 
was a bold act on the part of the latter, and was accomplished in the midst of 
most painful suffering. 

“A yiolent proceeding of Ferdinand’s immediately commenced the series 
of humiliations that were reserved for the evangelical cities. A deputy of 
Strasburg should, in conformity with the decree of Worms, have been a member 
of the Imperial Government from the commencement of April. He was 
declared excluded from his rights until the re-establishment of the Mass at 
Strasburg. All the cities united in protesting against this arbitrary act. At the 
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same time, the Elector-Palatine and King Ferdinand himself begged the princes 
to accept the decree, assuring them that the Emperor would be exceedingly 
pleased with them. ‘We will obey the Emperor,’ they calmly replied, ‘in every- 
thing that may contribute to maintain peace and the honour of God.’ 

“Tt was time to put an end to this struggle. Qn the 18th April it was 
decreed that the evangelical States should not be heard again; and Ferdinand 
prepared to inflict the decisive blow on the morrow. When the day came, the 
King appeared in the Diet, surrounded by the other commissioners of the 
Empire, and by several bishops. He thanked the Roman Catholics for their 
fidelity, and declared that the resolution, having been definitely agreed to, it was 
about to be drawn up in the form of an Imperial decree. He then announced 
to the elector and his friends that their only remaining course was to submit to 
the majority. 

“ The evangelical princes, who had not expected so positive a declaration, 
were excited at this summons, and passed, according to custom, into an adjoining 
chamber to deliberate. But Ferdinand was not in a humour to wait for their 
answer. He rose, and the Imperial Commissioners with him. Vain were all 
endeavours to stop him. ‘I have received an order from His Imperial Majesty,’ 
replied he. ‘I have executed it. All is over.’” 

“Thus did Charles’s brother notify an order to the Christian princes, and 
then retire without even caring if there was any reply to be made! To no 
purpose did they send a deputation entreating the King to return. ‘It is a 
settled affair,’ repeated Ferdinand. ‘Submission is all that remains.’ This 
refusal completed the schism: it separated Rome from the Gospel. Perhaps 
more justice on the part of the Empire and the Papacy might have prevented 
the rupture that since then has divided the Western Church.”—(D’AvsiGneE, 
Bkysain?'c75.) 


THE GREAT PROTEST OF SPIRES. 


“The weak have also their strength; and of this the evangelical princes 
were aware. As Ferdinand paid no attention to their complaints, they ought to 
pay none to his absence; to appeal from the report of the Diet to the Word of 
God, and from the Emperor Charles to Jesus Christ, the King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords. 

“They resolved upon this step. A declaration was drawn up to that effect, 
and this was the famous PROTEST that thenceforward gave the name of 
Protestant to the renovated Church. The Elector and his allies, having returned 
to the common hall of the Diet, thus addressed the assembled States :— 

“ “Dear Lord, Cousins, Uncles, and Friends! Having repaired to this Diet 
at the summons of His Majesty, and for the common good of the Empire and 
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of Christendom, we have heard and learnt that the decisions of the last Diet 
concerning our holy Christian faith are to be repealed, and that it is proposed 
to substitute for them certain restrictive and onerous resolutions. 

““ King Ferdinand and the other Imperial Commissioners, by affixing their 
seals tothe last Recess of Spires, had promised, in the name of the Emperor, 
to carry out sincerely and inviolably all that it contained, and to permit nothing 
that was contrary to it. In like manner, also, you and we, electors, princes, 
prelates, lords and deputies of the Empire, bound ourselves to maintain always 
and with our whole might every article of that decree. 

““We cannot, therefore, consent to its repeal : 

““ Firstly, because we believe that His Imperial Majesty (as well as you 
and we) is called upon to maintain firmly what has been unanimously and 
solemnly resolved. 

“Secondly, because it concerns the: glory of God and the salvation of our 


souls, and that in such matters we ought to have regard, above all, to the 


commandments of God, who is King of Kings and Lord of Lords; each of us 
rendering Him account for himself, without caring the least in the world about 
majority or minority. 

“We form no judgment on that which concerns you, most dear lords; and 
we are content to pray God daily that He will bring us all to unity of faith, 
in truth, charity, and holiness through Jesus Christ our throne of grace and 
our only Mediator. 

“*“But in what concerns ourselves, adhesion to your resolution (and let 
every honest man be judge!) would be acting against our conscience, condemning 


‘a doctrine that we maintain to be Christian, and pronouncing that it ought to 


be abolished in our States, if we could do so without trouble. 

““This would be to deny our Lord Jesus Christ, to reject His Holy Word, 
and thus give Him just reason to deny us in turn before His Father, as He 
has threatened. 

“What! We ratify this edict? We assert that when Almighty God calls 
a man to His knowledge, this man cannot, however, receive the knowledge of 
God! Oh! Of what deadly backslidings should we not thus become the accom- 
plices, not only amongst our own subjects, but also amongst yours! 

“For this reason we reject the yoke that is imposed on us. And although 
it is universally known that in our States the Holy Sacrament of the Body and 
Blood of our Lord is becomingly administered, we cannot adhere to what the 
edict proposes against the Sacramentarians, seeing that the Imperial edict did 
not speak of them, and that they have not been heard, and that we cannot resolve 
upon such important points before the next Council. 

“* Moreover, —and this is the essential part of the protest—‘as the new 
edict declares that the ministers shall preach the Gospel, explaining it according 
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to the writings accepted by the holy Christian Church; we think that, for this 
regulation to have any value, we should first agree on what is meant by the 
true and holy Church. Now, seeing there is great diversity of opinion in this 
respect; that there is no sure doctrine but such as is conformable to the Word 
of God; that the Lord forbids the teaching of any other doctrine; that each 
text of the Holy Scripture ought to be explained by other and clearer texts; 
and that this Holy Book is in all things necessary for the Christian, each of 
understanding and calculated to scatter the darkness: we are resolved, with . 
the grace of God, to maintain the pure and exclusive teaching of His only 
Word, such as it is contained in the Biblical Books of the Old and New 
Testaments, without adding anything thereto that may be contrary to it. This 
Word is the only truth; it is the sure rule of all doctrine and of all life, and can 
never fail or deceive us. He who builds on this foundation shall stand against 
all the powers of hell, whilst all human vanities that are set up against it shall 
fall before the face of God. 

“Bor these reasons, most dear Lords, Uncles, Cousins, and Friends, we 
earnestly entreat you to weigh carefully our grievances and our motives. If you 
do not yield to our request, we PROTEST by these presents, before God, our 
only Creator, Preserver, Redeemer, Saviour, and who will one day be our 
Judge, as well as before all men and all creatures, that we, for us and for our 
people, neither consent nor adhere in any manner whatsoever to the proposed 
decree, in anything that is contrary to God, to His Holy Word, to our right 
conscience, to the salvation of our souls, and to the last decree of Spires. 

“© At the same time we are in expectation that His Imperial Majesty will 
behave towards us like a Christian prince, who loves God above all things; 
and we declare ourselves ready to pay unto him, as well as unto you, gracious 
lords, all the affection and obedience that are our just and legitimate duty.’ 

“Thus in presence of the Diet, spoke out these courageous men whom 
Christendom will henceforward denominate 


“THE PROTESTANTS.” 


They had barely finished when they announced their intention of quitting 
Spires. 

“This protest and declaration produced a deep impression. The diet was 
rudely interrupted and broken into two hostile parties—thus preluding war. 
The majority became the prey of the liveliest fears. As for the Protestants, 
relying jure humano, upon the edict of Spires, and, jure divino, upon the Bible, 
they were full of courage and firmness. 

“The principles contained in this celebrated protest of the 19th April, 
1529, constitute the very essence of Protestantism. 
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“As Ferdinand had not heard the protest of the 19th April, a deputation 
of the evangelical States went the next day to present it to him. The brother 
of Charles the Fifth received it at first, but immediately after desired to return 
it. Then was witnessed a strange scene—the King refusing to keep the protest, 
and the deputies to take it back. At last the latter, out of respect, received it 
back from Ferdinand’s hands; but they laid it boldly upon a table, and directly 
quitted the hall. 

“The King and the Imperial Commissaries remained in presence of this 
formidable writing. It was there—before their eyes—a significant monument 
of the faith and courage of the Protestants. Irritated against this silent but 
mighty witness, which accused his tyranny, and left him the responsibility of 
all the evils that were about to burst upon the Empire, the brother of Charles 
the Fifth called some of the councillors, and ordered them instantly to carry 
the important document back to the Protestants. All this was unavailing; the 
- Protest had been registered in the annals of the world; and nothing could 
erase it. 

“The last sitting of the Diet took place on the 24th April. The princes 
renewed their protest, in which fourteen free and imperial cities joined; and 
they next thought of giving their appeal a legal form. 

“On Sunday, 25th April, two notaries, Leonard Stetner of Freysingen 
and Pangrace Saltzmann of Barnberg, were seated at a small table in a narrow 
chamber on the ground floor of a house situated in St. John’s Lane, near the 
church of the same name in Spires, and around them were the chancellors of 
the princes and of the evangelical cities with several witnesses. 

“ This little house belonged to an humble pastor, Peter Mutterstatt, deacon 
of St. John’s, who had offered a domicile to the important act that was preparing. 
The document having been definitely drawn up, one of the notaries began 
reading it. ‘Since there is a natural communion between all men,’ said the 
Protestants, ‘and since even persons condemned to death are permitted to unite 
and appeal against their condemnation ; how much more are we, who are members 
of the same spiritual body, the Church of the Son of God, children of the 
same Heavenly Father, and consequently brothers in the Spirit, authorised to 
unite when our salvation and eternal condemnation are concerned?’ 

“ After reviewing all that had passed in the diet, and after intercalating 
in their appeal the principal documents that had reference to it, the Protestants 
ended by saying: ‘ We, therefore, appeal for ourselves, for our subject, and for 
all who receive or who shall hereafter receive the Word of God, from all past, 
present, or future vexatious measures, to His Imperial Majesty, and to a free 
and universal assembly of Holy Christendom.’ This document filled twelve 
sheets of parchment; the signatures and seals were affixed to the thirteenth. 

“Thus in the obscure dwelling of the chaplain of St. John’s was made the 
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first confession of the true Christian union. In presence of the wholly 
mechanical unity of the Pope, these confessors of Jesus raised the banner of 
the living unity of Christ. . . . The Christians of Electoral Saxony, of 


Luneberg, of Anhalt, of Hesse and the Margravate, of Strasburg, Nuremberg, 
Ulm, Constance, Lindau, Memingen, Kempten, Nordlingen, Heilbroun, 
Reutlingen, Isny, Saint Gall, Wiesemburg, and Windsheim, took each other’s 
hands on the 25th April, near the Church of St. John’s, in the face of threatening 
persecutions. Among them might be found those who, like Zwingle, acknow- - 
ledged in the Lord’s Supper the entirely spiritual presence of Jesus Christ, as 
well as those who with Luther, admitted His corporeal presence. There existed 
not at that time in the evangelical body any sects, hatred, or schism; Christian © 
unity was a reality. That upper chamber in which during the early days of 
Christianity the Apostles with the women and the brethren ‘ continued with one 
accord in prayer and supplication’ (Acts i., 14), and that lower chamber where, 
in the first days of the Reformation, the renewed disciples of Jesus Christ 
presented themselves to the Pope and the Emperor, to the’ world and to the 
scaffold, as forming one body, are the two cradles of the Church; and it is in this, 
its hour of weakness and humiliation, that it shines forth with the brightest. 
glory. 

“There was nothing to detain the Protestants any longer at Spires, and, 
accordingly, on the morning after their appeal (Monday, 26th April), the 
Elector, the Landgrave, and the Dukes of Luneberg, quitted the city, reached 
Worms, and then returned by Hesse into their own States. The appeal of 
Spires was published by the Landgrave on the 5th, and by the Elector on the 
13th May. 

“The Universal Church will never forget the debt it owes to the princes 
of Spires and to Luther.”—(D’Ausieneg, Bk. xiii., c. 6.) 


Tue Disciptes First CALLED THE EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANS FIRST 
“ CHRISTIANS ” aT ANTIOCH. CALLED “ PROTESTANTS” AT SPIRES. 
“Then departed Barnabas to Tar- “Before leaving England in the 
sus for to seek Saul: fifteenth century, it is necessary to 
“And when he had found him, he remember that during this century the 
brought him unto Antioch. And it great movement which had been ori- 
came to pass, that a whole year they ginated by the instrumentality of Wy- 
assembled themselves with the Church, cliffe in the previous one, was parted 
and taught much people. And the into two; the one branch having its 
disciples were called Christians first seat in the West, and the other in the 
in Antioch ” (Acts xi., 25-26). East of Christendom. 
“That worthy Name by which ye “Further, that movement was 
are called” (James ii., 7). known under two names—Hussitism 
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“Tf ye be reproached for the Name 
of Christ happy are ye; for the spirit 
of glory and of God resteth upon you” 
(1 Pet. iv., 14). 

“Yet if any man suffer as a Chris- 
tian, let him not be ashamed; but let 
him glorify God on this behalf ”’ (iv., 
16). 

“The honourable, glorious, and 
life-giving appellation of Christians.” 
—(EwusEBIus, p. 163.) 

“Those who confessed what they 
really were, were imprisoned as Chris- 
tians, no other charge being alleged 


against them.’—(Ib.) 


A.D. 270 years + 1260 = 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA AND THE 
EMPEROR AURELIAN. 
“Paul continued to propagate his 
heretical doctrines, and in 269 a 
second and yet larger Council was 


summoned in the same city (Antioch). 


On this occasion Paul’s chief accuser 
was a presbyter named Malchion, 
teacher in a school of philosophy in 
Antioch. The questions put by him to 
Paul, with the bishop’s answers, were 
taken down in shorthand and pub- 
lished ; and the Council, after address- 
ing a letter to the offender embodying 
the belief of its members in the divin- 
ity of Christ, His eternal pre-exist- 
ence, His creation of the world, His 
sonship, and His miraculous incarna- 
tion, deposed Paul from his office, and 
excluded him from the communion of 
the whole Catholic Church. Then 
proceeded to ordain another bishop in 
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in Bohemia, and Lollardism in Eng- 
land. When the famous Protest was 
given in by the German princes in 
1529, it dropped both appellatives and 
received henceforward that one desig- 
nation by which it has been known 
these three centuries. 

“The day will come when it will 
drop in turn the name it now bears— 
that of Protestantism—and will re- 
sume that more ancient, more catholic, 
and more venerable one, given it 
eighteen centuries ago in Antioch, 
where the disciples were first called 
CHRISTIANS.”—(Wy1tte, Hist. of 
Protsm., Bk. vii., c. 11.) 


A.D. 1530. 


-THE AUGSBURGH CONFESSION. 


“Then stood up John, Elector of 
Saxony, with his son John Frederick, 
Philip Landgrave of Hesse, the Mar- 
grave George of Brandenberg, Wolf- 
gang Prince of Anhalt, Ernest Duke 
of Brunswick-Luneberg, and _ his 
brother Francis, and, last of all, the 
deputies of Nuremberg and Reut- 
lingen. Their air was animated and 
their features were radiant with joy. 
The apologies of the early Christians, 
of Tertullian and Justin Martyr, 
hardly reached in writing the sove- 
reigns to whom they were addressed. 
But now, to hear the new apology of 
ressuscitated Christianity, behold that 
puissant Emperor, whose sceptre, 
stretching far beyond the Columns of 
Hercules, reaches the utmost limits of 
the world, his brother the King of the 
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his place, and to issue a circular letter 
to all the churches, particularly in the 
West, acquainting them with the depo- 
sition of Paul and the election of his 
successor. But Antioch was just then 
in the hands of Zenobia, Queen of 
Palmyra, to whom Paul seems to have 
paid court, and so long as that princess 
was able to maintain her independence 
against Rome, namely, till the year 
272, he kept possession of the building 
in which he had been accustomed to 


perform divine service.’ — (Back- 
HOUSE & Taytor, Early Ch. Hist., p. 
260.) 


“He (Paul), however, involved his 
sentiments in such deep obscurity, by 
the ambiguous forms of speech he 
made use of to explain and defend 
them, that, after several meetings of 
the Councils held to examine his 
errors, they could not convict him of 
heresy. At length, indeed, a Council 
was assembled in the year 269, in 
which Malchion, the rhetorician, drew 


him forth from his obscurity, detected 


his evasions, and exposed him in his 
true colours ; in consequence of which 
he was degraded from the episcopal 
order.”—(Mosueim, Ecc. Hist. i., p. 
83.) 

“As a pagan and as a soldier, it 
could scarcely be expected that Aure- 
lian should enter into the discussion 
whether the sentiments of Paul or 
those of his adversaries were most 
agreeable to the true standard of the 
orthodox faith. His determination, 
however, was founded on the general 
principles of equity and reason. He 
considered the bishops of Italy as the 
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Romans, with electors, princes, pre- 
lates, deputies, ambassadors, all of 
whom desire to destroy the Gospel, 
but who are constrained by an invis- 
ible power to listen, and, by that very 
listening, to honour the Confession.” 
—(D’Ausiene, Bk, xiv., c. 7.) 

“This Confession of Augsburgh - 
will ever remain one of the master- 
pieces of the human mind enlightened 
by the Spirit of God. 

“Tt professes not to separate from 
the teaching of the Catholic Church, 
and even from that of the Romish 
Church—by which is no doubt signi- 
fied the ancient Roman Church—and 
rejects the Popish particularism 
which, for about eight centuries, im- 
prisoned men’s consciences. ‘We do 
not put forward any dogma,’ said 
Melancthon, ‘which is not founded 
upon the Gospel, or on the teaching 
of the Catholic Church. We are pre- 
pared to concede everything that is 
necessary for the episcopal dignity ; 
and, provided the bishops do not con- 
demn the Gospel, we preserve all the 
rites that appear indifferent to us. In 
a word, there is no burden that we 
reject if we can bear it without guilt. 

“These princes, these warriors, 
these politicians who were sitting in 
the Palatine Palace, entirely ignorant 
as they were of divinity, easily un- 
derstood the Protestant doctrine; for 
it was explained to them not in the 
style of the schools, but in that of 
everyday life, and with a simplicity 
and clearness that rendered all misun- 
derstanding impossible.”—(IpEm.) 

“When the reading was finished, 
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most impartial and _ respectable 
judges among the Christiaiis;, and, as 
soon as he was informed that they 
had unanimously approved the sen- 
tence of the Council, he acquiesced in 
their opinion, and gave orders that 
Paul should be compelled to relinquish 
the temporal possessions belonging to 
an office of which, in the judgment of 
his brethren, he had been regularly 
deprived.” 

“ But, while we applaud the justice, 
we should not overlook the policy of 
Aurelian; who was desirous of restor- 
- ing and cementing the dependence of 
the provinces on the capital by every 
means which could bind the interests 
or prejudices of any part of his sub- 
jects.” —(G1BBon, ii., p. 116.) 
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Chancellor Brick, with the two copies 
in his hand, advanced toward the Em- 
peror’s secretary, and presented them 
to him. Charles V. himself took the 
two Confessions, handed the German 
copy, considered as official, to the 
Elector of Mentz, and kept the Latin 
one for himself. He then made reply 
to the Elector of Saxony and to his 
allies, that he had graciously heard 
their Confession; but as this affair 
was one of extreme importance, he 
required time to deliberate upon it. 

“The whole evangelical Church, 
excited and renovated by this public 
Confession of its representatives, was 
then more intimately united to its 
Divine Chief, and baptised with a new 
baptism. ‘Since the Apostolic age,’ 
said they (these are the words of a 
contemporary) ‘there has never been 
a greater work or more magnificent 
Confession.” —(IDEM.) 
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SEVEN THUNDER VOICES. 


“ AND WHEN HE HAD CRIED SEVEN THUNDERS UTTERED THEIR 
, VOICES.” 


(1) THUNDER OF THE VATICAN. 


“It was so decreed that the first hostile reply to the Theses of Luther 
should issue from the Palace of the Pope at Rome. A Roman Dominican, 
Sylvester Mazzolini of Prierio, or Prierias, master of the sacred palace, filled 
the office of censor. He published a writing which he dedicated to Pope Leo X. 
Under the form of a dialogue he attacked Luther’s theses, employing by turns 
ridicule, insult, and menaces. This combat between the Augustine of Wittenberg 
_ and the Dominican of Rome was waged on the very question that is the principle 
of the Reformation, namely: ‘What is the sole infallible authority for 
Christians?’ The Dominican spoke contemptuously of the German monk, and 
declared with Romish assurance ‘ that he should like to know whether this Martin 
had an iron nose or a brazen head, which cannot be broken!’ ”—(D’Ausicne, 
Bk. iii., c. 9.) 

“Two years later (1520) a murderous message left the seven hills in the 
form of a Papal Bull excommunicating the noble Luther, and condemning the 
divine doctrine of the ‘Open Book.’”’ 

The burning of the Papal Bull outside the city gate of Wittenberg was 
_ prophetic of the doom of whatever is excluded from the Book of Truth opened 
to men by the Reformation. 


(2) THUNDER OF THE INQUISITION. 


“The Dominican, James Hochstraten, Inquisitor at Cologne, seized the 
propitious occasion to write against Luther. In his Apology to the Pope against 
Reuchlin, he signals the appearance of the new heresy of Luther, and demands 
to proceed against it with sword and fire. ‘It is high treason against the Church,’ 
exclaimed he, ‘to allow so horrible a heretic to live one hour longer.’ Let 
the scaffold be instantly erected for him! This dreaded thunder of the terrible 
Inquisition under which the mightiest had quailed Luther hurls back upon its 
author in a page of burning scorn. ‘ Begone,’ he exclaims; ‘begone, miserable 
murderer, thou that thirsteth for the blood of thy neighbour. Go, exercise 
thy vocation on the refuse of the dung heaps, until thou hast learnt what is 
sin, error, and heresy. I rejoice to be branded as heretic by a man of thy 
species. Never call me Christian, or Catholic, lest the people think thou art 
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lying. Cry out upon me as a heretic that so thy injuries may turn to my praise 
and the people may say: Once again the blind man has tried to discourse of 
colours! This is my response, Man of Blood; Enemy of the Truth.’ ”__( Kuan, 
Luther, Sa Vie et son Geuvre, p. 261.) 


(3) THUNDER OF THE SCHOOLMEN. 


In the person of Dr. Eck, President of the University of Ingoldstat, chief 
of the dominion of the sophists, and foremost dialectician of his age—the bitter 
personal adversary of Luther and the Reformers—we hear the thunder-oracle 
of the schools. Imbued with the Aristotelian philosophy, with the barren specu- 
lations and endless disputings of Nominalists and Realists, scholastic divinity 
had drifted far away from Truth’s ultimate standard and expression— the 
Word of God.’ But the mock thunders of the schoolmen were powerless to 
cover or arrest the lion-voices of the Reformers. : 


(4) THUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITIES. 


“A fresh storm had just burst upon Luther. At last the Sorbonne had 
spoken out. That celebrated school of Paris, the first authority in Christendom 
after the Pope, had spoken out, the ancient and venerable source whence 
theological learning had proceeded, had given its verdict against the Reforma- 
tion. Melancthon replied: He accused the Sorbonne of having obscured the 
Gospel, extinguished faith, and substituted an empty philosophy for Christianity.” 
—(D’Ausicng, Bk. iv., c. 4.) 


(5) ImpeRIaAL AND RoyaL STATE THUNDER. 


‘“ The kings of the earth set themselves, and the rulers take counsel together 
against the Lord, and against His Anointed.”—( Psalm ii., 2.) 

“ Aleander, the Papal Legate at the Diet of Worms, robed in all the 
insignia of his dignity, approached Charles V. He held in his hand two copies 
of the edict against Luther (Supra, p. 272), one in Latin, the other in German, 
and, kneeling before His Imperial Majesty, entreated Him to affix to them his 
signature and the seal of the Empire. It was at the moment when (in the 
Cathedral) the sacrifice had been offered, when the incense still filled the temple, 
while the sacred chants were still re-echoing through its long-drawn aisles, 
and, as it were, in the presence of the Deity, that the destruction of the enemy 
of Rome was to be sealed. The Emperor, assuming a very gracious air, took 
the pen and wrote his name. Aleander withdrew in triumph, immediately sent 
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the decree to the printers, and forwarded it to every part of Christendom.”— 
(D’Ausiene, Bk. vii., c. 11.) 


RoyaL THunper. “Defence of the Seven Sacraments against Martin 
Luther, by the most invincible King of England and France, Lord of Ireland, 
Henry the Eighth, of that name,’ etc. 


History has replied to the world reverberations of the Imperial thunder. 
Our own times have witnessed the final remnants of Spain’s world-empire, 
confirmed by Papal gift and decree, wrested from her. Bereft of her treasures 
and possessions, Spain, after three and a half centuries, has returned from her 
avowed quest of world-sovereignty, bringing back from the West a coffin 
only with the bones of a dead man—the relics of Christopher Columbus,—all 
that remains to her of her once far-reaching dominions. Her vanquishers and 
' successors in empire being the adherents of the doctrines and principles of the 
outlawed monk of Worms.—(H.W.L.) 


(6) THUNDER OF MonacuHIsm. 


“The Papal Legate, Cardinal Cajetan (De Vio), the most learned of the 
Dominicans and General of the Order, then at the summit of the affairs of 
Christendom, is the Goliath of Monachism. In an account of his interview 
with this son of false thunder at Augsbourg, 1518, Luther wrote: ‘I should 
- have been the most acceptable and dearest man in the world to him if I would 
pronounce the single word REVOCO. But I will not become a heretic by 
renouncing the faith by which I became a Christian. I would rather be exiled, 
accurst, or burnt to death.” 


(7) THUNDER OF SOCIALISM. 


“If Munzer succeeds, it is all over with us,’ exclaims the alarmed 
Melancthon. ‘Munzer advances with a worse than Scythian cruelty, and it is 
impossible to repeat the dreadful threats he utters.’ The Socialist declaration 
put forth in 12 Articles by Munzer urged no tribute! All things in common! 
No tithes. No magistrates! Christ’s kingdom is at hand,” etc. In its cry of 
death to the new Christ-movement in the world, the Reformation, the raucous 
voice of Socialism and the voice of the Seven Hills are in complete accord! 
The extremes of the Hierarchical and Socialist systems reveal a common spirit 
of fear, hatred, and menace, to the Christ doctrines of the Reformation, and 
unite in a common aim and end for its overthrow.—(H. W. L.) 
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“SEAL UP THOSE THINGS WHICH THE SEVEN THUNDERS HAVE 
UTTERED,” 


“AND WRITE THEM NOT.” 


“Tt is difficult to explain the strange fact that the Popes after the famous 
Bull launched by Leo X. against the first publications of Luther ceased giving 
any dogmatic definitions. Europe was in a state of extreme excitation; the - 
edifice of Christianity as a whole seemed inclining to its fall. Never in any 
period of history had the perplexity of men been so great as during the years 
which passed from 1520 to 1563. Never had the people been so completely 
abandoned to themselves and deprived of all hope. And the Popes, the only 
infallible doctors, according to recent decrees, kept silence. This epoch did not 
see the birth of one doctrinal Bull. All that generation, and the generation which 
followed it, were allowed to grow up and go down into the tomb without 
knowing what the infallible Chair of Rome commanded to be believed as to 
the most important religious questions. In vain did the German bishops, such 
as Faber of Vienna, address the most touching supplications to the Holy Chair 
of St. Peter, All this generation, they said, that of which the birth coincided 
with the epoch of the great religious controversies are ignorant of true religion. 
If this state of things continues, men will become impious and atheists.”— 
(Dotiincer, La Reunion des Eglises, p. 64. Traduction par Madame Hyacinthe 
Loyson.) 
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PART II. 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT, AND THE RISE OF JESUITISM. 
CHAPTER I. 





THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
A.D. 1545-1563. 


ca 


ITS SEQUENCE. 
EIGHTEENTH (6—6—6) GENERAL COUNCIL. 
ITS DURATION. 

EIGHTEEN (6-—6—6) YEARS. 


ROME’S DOCTRINAL REPLY THUNDERS TO THE 


REFORMATION. 
1. Sacerdotal Regeneration by Bap- 5. Authority of Tradition equal to 
tism, that of the Bible. Continuous 
2. Transubstantiation. revelation. 
3. Christ re-Sacrificed in the Mass. 6. The Church Roman, not Universal. 


4.. Priests alone to drink of the Cup. 7. The Pope, the Substitute Christ— 
Head of the Church. 


“Write them not.” No single “ Reply Thunder ” written in Scripture. 
THREE PAPAL NON-CGECUMENICAL CHURCH COUNCILS. 


FIFTH LATERAN, TRENT, VATICAN. 


A.D. 1510 + 360 years = A.D. 1870. 


The three above Councils, according to Roman reckoning, are the 18th, 
19th, and 20th in the series of G{cumenical Church Councils, but have in fact 
no right to this title; rather are they a class by themselves. They are in reality 
Papal Councils only. The era of Latin Christianity which (according to Milman) 
dates its beginning from the Decian persecution a.p. 252 after 1260 years’ 
history, closes with the Fifth Council of the Lateran, 1512; and this Council 
inaugurates Papal Christianity and its threefold evolution in Tridentism, 
Vaticanism, and its final form of Jesuitism, in one final prophetic time-period of 
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360 years. Latin Christianity assumed its Catholic and world aspect, and reached 
its zenith under its double phase—secular and dogmatic—the one in the 
splendours of the pontificate of Pope Innocent III. (1215), the other in the 
dogmatic dicta of Boniface VIII. (1303); and sinks with Pope Alexander VI., 
and Cesare Borgia, his son, to an abyss of degradation and infamy perhaps 
unique in history. Never could a system, which had prepared and brought to 
maturity incarnations of evil such as these and then lifted them to supreme 
power, again be trusted as guardian and security of morals for the world of the - 
future. 

“Instead of representing the whole Western Church, the Fifth Lateran 
Council had a partisan character,” writes Dr. Smith (Stud. Ecc. Hist. i., 24), 
“being directed against France and the Pragmatic Sanction; and two bulls 
annulling that Act were read and adopted. The Lateran Council, he says, had 
done its one great work, as the mere instrument of the Papal policy; France 
was restored to the Papal obedience, and the reforming efforts of Constance 
and Basle seemed brought to nought.” Again Milman writes: “ Basle saw the 
last Council which could pretend to the title of GEcumenic: That of Trent was 
a Council of Papal Christendom, and by no means the whole of Papal 
Christendom, All that had severed itself from Latin Christianity stood aloof 
from an assembly chiefly gathered from two nations—Spain and Italy.” As to 
the Vatican Council (1870), how little that assembly that voted Papal infalli- 
bility, merits any claim to be regarded as a Church Council at all, in the true 
sense of the term, the pages of the great work of the Rev. Wm. Arthur, The 
Popes, the Kings, and the People, of which every present-day leader of thought 
in England should possess a copy, will enlighten and inform the reader. 


The three Councils form in reality but one single Council—the Eighteenth ! 
_of which the three stages—the Lateran, Tridentine, and Vatican—protract 
their slow evolution through just one predestined prophetic Time, and mark 
three crises in the decline and fall of Papal Rome. Since 1870 it has been the 
Protestant peoples that mostly have furnished the means, both of money and 
men, which have given to Rome a temporary respite and renewal and a 
re-ascendancy over the nations. 


Each of the three Councils in question has attached to it Rome’s fatal 
number—666. The Fifth Lateran being the 18th General Council by Roman 
reckoning; Trent—by its Diocletian period of duration of 18 years; and the 
Vatican Council convoked for the 18th centenary of the martyrdom of St. 
Peter. How the Council of Trent received its baptism of blood in the slaughtered 
innocents of the Waldenses we now furnish the following brief record — 


(H. W.’L.) 
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COUNCIL OF TRENT, A.D. 1545-1563. 


FIRST ASSEMBLING OF THE COUNCIL, 
» DECEMBER 13th, 1545, to MARCH: 11th, 1547. 
SESSIONS STORK 
THES PORE SOF + THEW COUNCIL? PAUL SIT 


“ Alessandro Farnese came forth from the Conclave of 1534, on October 
12, as Paul III. A pupil of Pomponio Leto, and at the age of twenty-five 
(1493), invested with the purple by Alexander VI., he had taken part in all 
phases of the humanist movement, and shared its glories and its sins. Now the 
sky had become overcast, but a clear, sunny gleam from the best time of the 
Renaissance still lay over him, though his Pontificate was to witness the inroad 
of Lutheranism on Italy, the appearance of the doctrine of justification by faith, 
and, on the other hand, the foundation of the Society of Jesus (September 3, 
1539), the Convocation of the long-wished-for C&cumenical Council of Trent 
(1542-1544), and also the re-organisation of the Inquisition” (1541).—(Camb. 
Mod. Hist., Vol. ii., p. 32.) 


THE COUNCIL AND THE MARTYRS. 
MASSACRE OF THE WALDENSIANS OF PROVENCE. 
A.D. 1545. 


“The year 1545, memorable as the year in which the Council of Trent 
held its first sitting, is also memorable for an act which has left a dark stain 
on the history of France and the Church, the massacre of the Waldenses of 
Provence. In 1530 the peaceful followers of Peter Waldo, who dwelt in about 
thirty villages along the Durance, having heard of the religious doctrines that 
were being preached in Germany and Switzerland, sent two envoys to some 
of the leading reformers to lay before them their own tenets, and to submit 
to them forty-seven questions on which they were desirous of instruction. They 
received long answers from CEcolampadius and Bucer, and, in consequence, 
held in September, 1532, a conference of their ministers at Angrogne in Pied- 
mont, at which they drew up a Confession of Faith chiefly based on the replies 
of the two reformers. They also agreed to contribute five hundred gold 
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crowns to the printing of the new French translation of the Scriptures which 
was in contemplation. This affiliation of their sect to the Lutheran heresy 
naturally attracted the attention of the ecclesiastical authorities. Accordingly, 
John de Roma, the Inquisitor of the faith for Provence, who had already begun 
to exhort the Waldenses to abjure their heresy, set on foot a cruel persecution. 

“The unfortunate Waldenses appealed to the King (Francis I.), who sent 
Commissioners to investigate the matter. Roma was condemned, but escaped 
punishment by flight to Avignon (1533). But in 1535 the Archbishop and - 
Parliament of Aix renewed the persecution. 

“ At the close of 1543 Jean Meynier, Seigneur d’Oppéde, a man of brutal 
ferocity, succeeded to the office of First President of the Parliament of Aix. 
The Waldenses again appealed to the King and were again protected (1544). 
Accordingly the Parliament despatched a message to the King with the false 
statement that the people of Merindol were in open rebellion, and were even 
threatening Marseilles. With the help of the Cardinal de Tournon they obtained 
upon this statement new letters-patent from the King revoking his former letters, 
and ordering that all who were found guilty of the Waldensian heresy should 
be exterminated (January 1, 1545). The decree was kept secret until an army 
had been collected; and then, on April 12, Oppéde, who, in the absence of the 
Governor of Provence was acting as his deputy, called together the Parliament, 
read the decree, and appointed four Commissioners to carry it into execution. 
Within a week Merindol, Cabriéres, and other villages were in ashes; and at 
Cabriéres alone eight hundred persons, including women and children, are said 
to have been put to death. The work of destruction continued for nearly two 
months, and in the end it was computed that three thousand men, women, and 
children had been killed, and twenty-two villages burned, while the flower of 
the men were sent to the galleys. Many of the survivors fled the country to 
find a refuge in Switzerland.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., ii., pp. 289-9.) 


COUNCIL OF TRENT, A.D. 1545-1563. 


Rome: THe Emperor: THE JESUITS. 

“In September, 1544, the Treaty of 
Crépy had been signed, and it was no 
longer so essential to Charles to keep 
on good terms with the Lutherans. 

“In October, 1545, accordingly, 
after the conclusion of the Diet of 
Worms, he requested the Pope to open 
the Council as quickly as possible at 
Trent. 


Tue PRorestants. | 

“ The negotiations that led up to the 
opening of the Council thus ended in 
a triumph for the Papacy; and the 
Protestants had little to expect from 
a Council under such auspices. Their 
only hope lay in a conflict of interests 
between the Emperor and the Papacy, 
and these powers now appeared in 
close alliance. Their agreement was 
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“In his instructions to the Legates 
Paul III. clearly laid down that re- 
form was only a secondary and less 
important cause of the Convocation 
of the Council. Its principal work 
was to be THE DEFINITION OF 
DOGMA. It was for this latter pur- 
pose that Paul III. had consented to 
summon the Council. By proclaiming 
anew the old dogmas reconciliation 
with the Protestants would be ren- 
dered impossible ; and before any re- 
form hostile to the Papal interests 
could be undertaken it would prob- 
-ably be possible to bring the Council 
to an end. 

“ Charles, even when in alliance 
with the Pope, never intended the 
Council to content itself with a 
solemn publication of Catholic dogmas 
to the world. A reform of the Church 
in head and members was necessary, 
even if the wishes of the Protestants 
were to be ignored. Charles never 
‘had any intention of merely playing 
the Papal game. 


“On March 13th, 1545, the Legates 
made their solemn entry into Trent. 
They had the vaguest instructions, and 
could do nothing but wait, while the 
negotiations mentioned above went on 
between Charles and the Pope. 


“ The rules of procedure being thus 
settled, the dogmatic discussions were 
opened at the fourth session, which 
began on April 8th, 1546 


“ Original Sin was the next subject 
of discussion; and this led on to the 


not, however, so close as it appeared, 
and the Papacy felt that only the first 
step had been gained. 


LAINEZ THE Jesuit REJECTS 
JUSTIFICATION. 

“Lainez especially devoted himself 
to the great question of Justification 
by faith, while admitting the distinc- 
tion between ‘inherent’ and ‘im- 
puted’ righteousness, he maintained 


that ‘imputed’ righteousness _ be- 
came involved in the - inherent. 
The merits of Christ were im- 
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parted to men through faith; and 
we must rely on the merits of 
Christ not because they complete but 
because they produce our own. The 
efficacy of works was thus implied. 
Seripando, General of the August- 
inians, had maintained that we must 
rely on ‘the imputed ’ righteousness : 
the righteousness of Christ was alone 
true and sufficient, and it was our faith 
in that which ultimately justified us. 
Such a view made reconciliation with 
the Protestants not impossible, while 
that of Laynez brought all hope of 
agreement to an end. “ The formula, 
however, made reconciliation with the 
Protestants impossible; and _ the 
Papacy and the Jesuits thus obtained 
their object.” “Thé Legates, on 
December 29th, 1546, persuaded the 


‘Council to agree to the publication of 


the decrees on justification at the sixth 
session on January 13th, 1547.”— 
(Cambridge Mod. Hist., p. 669.) 


DECREE OF THE INTERIM. 
“After this victory of the Em- 
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thorny paths of Free Will and Justi- 
fication. The Emperor endeavoured 
to defer the discussion on these specu- 
lative points; but the Pope was deter- 
mined to obtain definitions which 
would make the breach with the Pro- 
testants irreparable. 

“Tt was in this discussion that Lay- 
nez and Salmeron, the two Jesuits 
who had been brought to the Council 
by Cervini as the Pope’s theologians, 
first played a prominent part in the 
debates of the assembly. 

“The politic instructions of Igna- 
tius, which Laynez and Salmeron 
faithfully carried out were eminently 
successful. The Jesuits were ex- 
empted from the general prohibition 
of preaching during the Council, and 
soon obtained considerable influence 
with the Spanish Bishops. 


“A convenient pretext for the 
translation of the Council from Trent 
to Bologna authorised by the Pope 


was found in the fact that there had 


been a few cases of plague in Trent; 
and, on the ground that the health of 
the Fathers was endangered. At the 
eighth public session (March 11th, 
1547), the Council by 38 votes to 14, 
with abstentions, decided to adjourn 
to Bologna. 

“Charles was exceedingly angry 
when he heard the news. He refused 
in any way to recognise the transla- 
tion of the Council; and the Spanish 
bishops were prohibited from quitting 
Trent on any pretext whatsoever.” 


&) 


peror over the Protestants at Muhl- 
berg, April 24th, 1547, the cause of 
the Protestants appeared irrecover- 
ably ruined, and that of the Roman 
Pontiff triumphant. In the Diet held 
soon after at Augsburg, and which 
was surrounded by troops, the Em- 
peror demanded of the Protestants to ~ 
submit the decision of the religious 
controversy to the Council of Trent. 
The greater part consented, and, in 
particular, Maurice of Saxony, who 
had received from Charles the elec- 
toral dignity, of which together with 
a part of his, territories John 
Frederick had been deprived, and who 
also was extremely solicitous for the 
liberation of his father-in-law, the 
Landgrave of Hesse. But the Em- 
peror lost the benefit of this assent to 
the Council of Trent. For upon ya 
rumour that the pestilence had 
appeared at Trent, a great part of the 
fathers retired to Bologna; and thus 
the Council was broken up. Nor could 
the Emperor prevail upon the Pope to 
re-assemble the Council without de- 
lay. As the prospect of a Council 
was now more distant, the Emperor 
deemed it necessary in the interim to 
adopt some project which might pre- 
serve the peace in regard to religion 
until the Council should assemble. 
Hence he caused a paper to be drawn 
up by Julius Pflug, Bishop of Naum- 
berg, Michael Sidonius, a Papist, and 
John Agricola of Eisleben, which 
should serve as a rule of faith and 
worship to the professors of both the 
old religion and the new, until the 
meeting of the Council; and this 
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paper, because it had not the force of 
a permanent law, was commonly 
called the Interim.”—(MosHEm, xvi., 


c. 4, s. 3.) 


THE * INTERIM. 


“The Diet of Augsburgh recognised the prelates at Trent as the true 
Council; and the Emperor attempted to settle the religious affairs of the nation 
by the Interim until a General Council acceptable to him should meet. Nothing 
remained for Paul III., but to bow to the inevitable; and on September 17th, 
1549, he formally suspended the Council of Bologna.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., 

Vol. ii., pp. 663-671.) 


THE REVIVED INQUISITION. 


“The old Dominican Inquisition had long fallen to decay. 

“ Caraffa and Burgos were both old Dominicans, zealots for the purity 
of Catholicism, holding stern and gloomy views of moral rectitude, in their 
own lives rigidly austere, and immovable in their opinions; these men advised 
the Pope to establish a supreme tribunal of the Inquisition in Rome, universal 
in its jurisdiction, and on which all others should depend. ‘As St. Peter,’ 
~ exclaimed Caraffa, ‘subdued the first heresiarchs in no other place than Rome, 
so must the successors of Peter destroy all the heresies of the whole world in 
Rome.’ 

“ The Jesuits account it among the glories of their order that their founder, 
Loyola, supported this proposition by a special memorial. The Bull was 
published on the 21st of July, 1542.”—(Rankg, 1., 163.) 


“Caraffa, afterwards Pope Paul iv., lost not a moment in carrying this 
edict into execution; he would have thought it a waste of time to wait for the 
usual issue of means from the apostolic treasury, and though by no means 
rich, he hired a house for immediate proceedings at his own expense; this he 
fitted up with rooms for the officers, and prisons for the accused; supplying the 
latter with strong bolts and locks, and every other fearful appurtenance of his 
office. He appointed commissioners-general for the different countries. Teofilo 
de Tropea, his own chaplain, was the first of those named for Rome, so far as 
I have been able to discover, and of this man’s severity, many cardinals, among 
whom was Pole, had afterwards grievous experience.” 
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FERA MARTYRUM. 


(ERA OF THE WITNESSES.) 


“THE JERA OF THE MARTYRS, WHICH IS STILL IN USE AMONG 
THE COPTS AND ABYSSINIANS, MUST BE RECKONED FROM 
THE 28TH OF AUGUST, A.D. 284.”—(Grszon.) 


THE GREAT DIOCLETIAN DATES A.D. 284-303-4. 


DURATION 18 YEARS 6 + 6 + 6. 


DATES OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT A.D. 1544—1563-4. 


DURATION 18 YEARS 6 + 6 + 6. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE DIOCLETIAN AND TRENT ERAS. 


TERMINUS A QUO. 


A.D. 284 +: 1260 years = A.D. 


ACCESSION OF DIOCLETIAN. 
August, 284. 

“His abilities were useful rather 
than splendid; a vigorous mind, im- 
proved by the experience and study of 
mankind, dexterity and application in 
business ; a judicious mixture of liber- 
ality and economy, of mildness and 
rigour; profound dissimulation under 
the guise of military frankness; 
steadiness to pursue his ends; flexi- 
bility to vary the means; and, above 
all, the great art of submitting his own 
passions, as well as those of others, 
to the interests of his ambition, with 
the most specious pretences of justice 
and public utility.’—(GrBBON, i., p. 
391.) 


TERMINUS AD QUEM. 


1544. 


CONVOCATION OF COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
November, 1544. 

The Bull Letare Hierusalem, 
November 19th, 1544, fixed the meet- 
ing of the Council on the 15th of 
March, 1545. 


Paut III. Pore oF THE COUNCIL. 

“Paul III. belonged to the classic 
school, and was studious of elegance in 
expression, as well in Latin as in 
Italian. His words were selected and 
weighed, with reference to their form, 
as well as import; they were then de- 
livered in low tones, and with the most 
cautious deliberation. 

“Tt was not easy for a man to be 
sure of the terms on which he stood 
with Pope Paul. Many people 


. on 
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MaxIMIAN. 

“Nor were the vices of Maximian 
less useful to his benefactor. Insen- 
sible to pity, and fearless of conse- 
quences, he was the ready instrument 
of every act of cruelty which the 
policy of that artful prince might at 
once suggest and disclaim. As soon 
as a bloody sacrifice had been offered 
to prudence or revenge, Diocletian, by 
his seasonable intercession, saved the 
remaining few whom he had never 
designed to punish, gently censured 
the severity of his stern colleague, 


-and enjoyed the comparison of a 


golden, and iron age, which was uni- 
versally applied to their opposite 
maxims of government.”—(IDEM, p. 


352-3.) 


Basic CHANGES OF ROMAN PAGAN 
EMPIRE. 


A.D. 285+ 1260 


“ Like Augustus, Diocletian may be 
considered the founder of a new em- 
pire.” —(GIBBoN, i. p. 351.) 

“The dislike expressed by Diocle- 
tian towards Rome and: Roman free- 
dom was not the effect of momentary 
caprice but the result of the most art- 
ful policy.”—(IpeM, i., p. 379.) 


BI-PARTITION OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


A.D. 286 + 1260 


years = 
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thought it safer to infer the very op- 
posite from what his words would 
imply ; but this was not, perhaps, al- 
ways advisable. Those who observed 
him most nearly, remarked, that when 
his hopes of any project were at the 
highest, he usually abstained from all 
mention of the subject, or of any per- 
son or thing that could lead to it. 

Thus much was manifest to all, that 
he never abandoned a purpose, when 
once he had fixed his mind on it; he 
trusted to carry all his undertakings 
to a prosperous issue, if not imme- 
diately, yet at some future time, by 
some change of measure, or under 
altered circumstances.”—(RANKE, 1., 
p. 193.) 


Basic CHANGES OF ROMAN PAPAL 
EMPIRE. 


A.D. 1545. 


“Tt was not until December, 1545, 
that the opening of the Council actu- 
ally took place: then, indeed, the old 
loiterer, Time, did at length bring the 
wished-for moment.’’—(RANKE, i., p. 
156.) 

The Council of Trent was the re- 
founding in dogma -of the Papal 
Roman Empire of which Hildebrand 
(Pope Gregory VIL., a.p. 1073-1087) 
had laid the secular foundations. 


Co-PARTNERSHIP OF THE PAPACY AND 
THE JESUITS. 


years = A.D. 1546. 
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“The Emperor affected to confirm 
this favourable proposition by declar- 
ing that, among all the virtues of his 
predecessors, he was the most ambi- 
tious of imitating the humane philo- 
sophy of Marcus Aurelius. 

“ After the example of Marcus, he 
gave himself a colleague in the per- 
son of Maximian, on whom he be- 
stowed at first the title of Caesar, and 
afterwards that of Augustus — 
(GIBBON. ) 

“ Maximian seems to have been 
named Cesar, with tribunician power, 
soon after September 17th, 285, and 
to have become Augustus with full 
imperial powers on April Ist, 286.” 
—(Note.) 

“The Emperor Diocletian was in- 
deed the author of that system, but 
during his reign the growing evil was 
confined within the bounds of 
modesty and discretion, and he de- 
serves the reproach of establishing 
pernicious precedents rather than that 
of exercising actual oppression.”’— 


(GIBBON. ) 


A PRINCIPLE oF DIVISION 
INTRODUCED INTO THE EMPIRE. 


A.D, 9292. +. 1260 --veangs 


The bi-partition of the Empire 
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“ And wherein lay the grounds for 
this change of opinion (from opposi- 
tion to zealous support)? Simply 
and solely because the cardinals now 
came to the conviction that the new 
society might be made a lever by 
which Roman Catholicism, so greatly 
shaken by the Reformation, might be | 
raised up again, a lever and point of 
support for the Pope and the Papacy, 
such as had never yet existed. 

“All authors unanimously agree 
that the Pope ratified the Order of the 
Jesuits solely on grounds of utility. 
: He believed that through it 
the degraded Papal power might 
again be  resuscitated.”” — (GREIS- 
INGER, p. 441.) 

“A new power was born in the 
Church, a veritable ecclesiastical por- 
tent.’’— (THOMPSON. ) ’ 

“The society has always hung 
loose upon ecclesiastical Catholicism, 
and has shown itself to be organic- 
ally independent, living by its own 
sap, drawn from the soil by its own 
root and fibre.”—(TAYLor. ) 

“The Society of Jesus—the Pre- 
torian Guard of the Papacy.’”—(H. 
Wrl.) 

First apparition of the Jesuits 
Lainez and Salmeron in the Council 
of Trent, May 18th, 1546. 


RELIGIOUS DISRUPTION OF 
CHRISTENDOM. - 


ACD al 552: 


Popes Paul III. and Julius III. ad- 
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(286) by Diocletian and Maximinian 
—the two Augusti—was followed by 
its quadripartition (292) under the 
Augusti and the two Czsars—Gale- 
rius and Constantius. “A principle 
of division was introduced which, in 
the course of a few years, occasioned 
the perpetual separation of the East- 
ern and Western Empires.’”— 
(GIBBON, i., p. 384.) 
DI0CLETIAN-JOVIUS. 
MaxImian-HERCULIUS. 

“From a motive either of pride or 
superstition, the two Emperors as- 
- sumed the titles, the one of Jovius, the 
other of Herculius. Whilst the 
motion of the world (such was the 
language of their venal orators) was 
maintained by the all-seeing wisdom 
of Jupiter, the invincible arm of Her- 
cules purged the earth of monsters 
and tyrants. 

“He (Diocletian) ventured to as- 
sume the diadem, an ornament de- 
‘tested by the Romans as the odious 
ensign of royalty. 

“When a subject was at length ad- 
mitted to the imperial presence, he 
was obliged, whatever might be his 
rank, to fall prostrate on the ground, 
and to adore, according to the Eastern 
fashion, the divinity of his lord and 
master.”—(IbEM, 382.) 

“ As soon as Diocletian entered into 
the twentieth year of his reign, he 
celebrated that memorable era, as well 
as the success of his arms, by the 
pomp of a Roman triumph.” 

“In the eyes of posterity this 
triumph is remarkable by a distinction 
of a less honourable kind. It was the 
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mit the Jesuits to a co-partnership of 
power in the Papal Empire. The re- 
ligious disruption of Christendom. 
“Tt was in the second assembling of 
the Council (1551-52) that the 
Jesuits were especially prominent.”— 
(Francis THompson, p. 276.) 

“Tf we seek to ascertain the pre- 
cise moment when the separation 
between Catholics and Protestants 
was completed, we shall find that it 
was not strictly coincident with the 
first appearance of the reformers, for 
opinions did not immediately assume a 
fixed character, and, for a certain 
time there was a rational ground of 
hope that a compromise between the 
conflicting doctrines might be effected. 
It was not until the year 1552 that 
all prospect of this kind was utterly 
destroyed, and that the three great 
forms of Christianity in the West 
were separated for ever. — (RANKE, 
Lives, i., p. 187.) 

“Europe was doomed to be the 
battlefield of the contending princi- 
ples.” —(IDEm.) 


THe EMPEROR CHARLES V. 
Pope Juutus III. 

“It did so happen that he (the 
Cardinal Monte) was elected (on 
February 7th (1550). He had for- 
merly been chamberlain to Julius II., 
and in his memory he took the name 
of Julius III. When this election be- 
came known at the Imperial Court, 
every face was lighted up with joy. 
For the high pre-eminence of power 
and fortune, to which the Emperor 
had attained was now to be added the 
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last that Rome ever beheld. Soon 
after this period the Emperors ceased 
to vanquish, and Rome ceased to be 
the capital of the Empire.’—(Ipem, 
i, pp. 376-7.) 

“But even the omnipotence of 
Jovius and Herculius was insufficient 
to sustain the weight of the public ad- 
ministration. The prudence of Dio- 
cletian discovered that the Empire, 
assailed on every side by the barbar- 
ians, required on every side the pre- 
sence of a great army, and of an Em- 
peror. With this view he resolved 
once more to divide his unwieldy 
power, and, with the inferior title of 
Ce@sars, to confer on two generals an 
equal share of sovereign authority.”— 
(GIBBON, i., p. 353.) 


DIOCLETIAN ABASES THE SENATE. 


“The place of the Pretorian Guard 
was supplied by two faithful legions 
of Illrycum, who, under the new titles 
of Jovians and Herculians were ap- 
pointed to perform the service of the 
Imperial guards.”—(GIBBON. ) 

“In the exercise of the legislative 
as well as of the executive power, the 
sovereign advised with his ministers, 
instead of consulting the great Coun- 
cil of the nation. The name of the 
Senate was mentioned with honour 
till the last period of the Empire; the 
vanity of its members was still flat- 


ascent of the Papal throne by a man 
whom he might firmly calculate on 
finding devoted to his interests.” 

“The Pope decreed the re-assem- 
blage of the Council of Trent, and 
fixed the period in the spring of 1551. 

“¢Tt is our will,’ he declared to his 
nuncio, ‘to embark in the same ship . 
with His Imperial Majesty, and to en- 
trust ourselves to the same fortune. 
We leave to him who has the power 
and wisdom the determination of the 
course.’ 

“Not for any human affection, 
but because we see that our cause, is 
one with His Imperial Majesty’s, more 
especially in affairs of religion.”— 
(RANKE, i., pp. 214-16.) 

“Pius IV. had declared that the 
Papacy could no longer support itself 
without the aid of the temporal prince. 
It was now the moment to act upon 
the principle thus laid down.”— 
(IpEm, p. 265.) 


THE Pore AND CoUNCIL ABASE THE 
EPISCOPATE. 

“At Trent, Ignatius witnessed the 
culmination of his young and new 
society in the eyes of Europe. From 
Italy came Lainez and Salmeron as 
theologians of the Pope. Unsought 
and unforeseen it was a demonstra- 
tion of the new force that had arisen 
in the world. Ignatius felt the im- 
portance of the occasion, and gave the 
two Papal nominees lessons as to how 
they should bear themselves in their 
novel post. It might not seem alto- 
gether unnecessary where the one 
(Salmeron) was but thirty and the 
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tered with honorary distinctions; but 
the assembly, which had so long been 
the source, and so long the instrument, 
of power, was respectfully suffered to 
sink into oblivion. The Senate of 
Rome, losing all connection with the 
Imperial Court and the actual consti- 
tution, was left a venerable but use- 
less monument of antiquity on the 
Capitoline hill. 
“When the Roman princes had lost 
sight of the Senate and of their an- 
cient capital, they easily forgot the 
origin and nature of their legal power. 


“Tf they still distinguished their 
high station by the appellation of Em- 
peror or Imperator, that word was un- 
derstood in a new and more dignified 
sense, and no longer denoted the 
general of the Roman armies, but the 
sovereign of the Roman world. The 
epithet of Dominus or Lord, in its 
primitive signification was expressive, 

“not of the authority of a prince over 
his subjects or of a commander over 
his soldiers, but of the despotic power 
of a master over his domestic slaves. 
Viewing it in that odius light, it had 
been rejected with abhorrence by the 
first Cesars. Their resistance insen- 
sibly became more feeble, and the 
name less odious; till at length the 
style of Our Lord and Emperor was 
not only bestowed by flattery, but was 
regularly admitted into the laws and 
public monuments. Such lofty epi- 
thets were sufficient to elate and 
satisfy the most excessive vanity. 
Even the attributes, or, at least, the 
titles of the Divinity were usurped by 


other but some four years older.”— 
(Francis THompson, St. Jgnatius, p. 
273.) 


REDUCING THE BisHoPs’ PRIVILEGES. 

The first point in dispute was the 
exclusive right of presenting resolu- 
tions which being vested in the legates 
(bishops acting as such at the Council 
for their respective sovereigns) was 
maintained to be an infringement on 
the liberty of the Council. Here 
Morone remarked that the right to the 
initiative, if possessed by the prelates 
generally, would be frequently used in 
opposition to the interest of the 
princes: of this fact he had no diffi- 
culty in convincing the Emperor, for 
would not the bishops, once possessed 
of this privilege, be very prone to 
use it for the purpose of proposing 
resolutions inimical to the existing 
rights of States? “The legates 
agreed to renounce the initiative, but 
rather in favour of the ambassadors, 
than of the Fathers of the Council.” — 
(RanKE’s Lives, p. 266-7.) 


“Tt was besides of the most essen- 
tial efficacy that these prelates had 
solemnly bound themselves, by a par- 
ticular ‘confession of faith, sub- 
scribed and sworn to by each, in a 
compact of obedience to the ordin- 
ances of Trent, and of absolute sub- 
jection to the Pope. 


“And this was the result of the 
Council by which it had unquestiop- 
ably been contemplated to restrict the 
authority of the Pontiff. An object 
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Diocletian and Maximian.”—(IpeM, 
iz, posi.) 


GENERAL EDICT OF PERSECUTION 
PUBLISHED. 


far from being obtained, that autho- 
rity having in effect received extent 
and confirmation from the acts of the 
Assembly. Reserving to himself the 
exclusive right of interpreting the de- 
crees of Trent, the Pope held the 
power of prescribing the rule of faith 
and life. Discipline was restored, but . 
all the faculties of directing it were 
centred at Rome.”—(IvEmM, i., p. 275.) 


THE FORCIBLE SUPPRESSION OF 
PROTESTANTISM PLANNED. 


A.D. 303 + 1260 years = A.D. 1563. 


The close of the Council of the 
Emperors at Nicomedia (a.pD. 302), 
“He” (Diocletian) “declared, in a 
series of cruel edicts his intention of 
abolishing the Christian name.”— 
(GIBBON.) 


Tuirp DiocLeTIAN Epicr. 


A.D. 304 + 1260 


“ The total extirpation of the super- 
stition of Christ decreed.” 

“ Designed for a general law of the 
whole Empire.”—(GIBBON.) 


Close of the Council of Trent. The 
most rigorous measures set on foot 
for the forcible suppression of Pro- 
testantism. The persecution of 
Catholic reformers in Italy. 


THE CREED OF TRENT. 


years = A.D. 1564. 


Twelve new Articles of Faith 
decreed. 

The Modernist Creed of Pius IV. 

Designed for a general law of 
Papal Christendom. ‘She drove 
Protestantism from her borders with 
anathemas innumerable.”—(RANKE.) 


A.D. 284 + 1260 years = A.D. 1544. 


THE EMPEROR DIOCLETIAN 
ASSUMES THE PURPLE. 


POPE; PAUL 111+ CONVOKES 
THE,.COUNCIL* OR @TRENT 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


23 YEARS’ EPOCH: 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF DIOCLETAN TO THE TRIUMPH 
OF CONSTANTINE. 


August 28th, a.p, 284 
: October 28th, a.v. 312 


| = 28 Years. 


FROM THE CONVOCATION OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
TO THE MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


November 19th, a.v. 1544 
August 24th, a.p. 1572 


= 28 Years. 


THE PROPHETICAL PERIOD OF 1260 YEARS CONNECTS 
TOGETHER THE ABOVE TWO EPOCHS. 


DEJECTION OF THE DRAGON. 


THE Dracon ReEDIVIVUS. 


A.D. 312 +1260 years = A.D. 1572. 


“And I saw one of his heads as 
it were wounded to death” (Apoc. 
xili., 3). The Seventh—the dragon- 
head of the Beast—wounded as it 
were to death by the sword of Con- 
stantine. Battle of Milvian Bridge. 
Constantine’s great victory. Maxen- 
tius—the pagan Pharaoh—drowned 
with thousands of his troops in the 
Tiber. 


Epicr or MILan. 


“ And his deadly wound was healed 
and they worshipped the Dragon” 
(Apoc. 13, 3-4). | Massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, 70,000 Protestants de- 
stroyed, Pope Gregory XIII, the 
Pope who celebrated the massacre 
with rejoicings at Rome. His family 
crest—a dragon. 


First ANNIVERSARY OF 
St. BARTHOLOMEW. 


AcD dloee 4260 years, = Ad. (1573. 


“The edict of Milan was received 
as a general and fundamental Law of 
the Roman world.”—(Grsson. ) 


“The Huguenots selected the day 
to draw up new demands which they 
were to present to the Government.” 


—(WYLIE.) 


THE UNVEILING. 


THE “TWO WITNESSES.” 
ST. ATHANASIUS A.D. 296-373. 
ST. AUGUSTINE A.D. 354-430. 


“ And I will give power unto my two witnesses, and they shall prophesy a 
thousand two hundred and three-score days (a day for a year) clothed in > 
sackcloth.” —(Apoc. xi., 3.) 

“ And when they shall have finished (= perfected) their testimony the 
beast that ascendeth (rére dvaBaivoy, “then ascending ” Cod. Sin.) out of the 
bottomless pit shall make war against them, and shall overcome them and kill 
them.”’—(Idem xi., 7.) 


Tue ATHANASIAN WITNESS: 
The Incarnation and Deity of our Lord: The Sacraments: Universal 
Christian Priesthood. 


Tue AUGUSTINIAN WITNESS: 
The Canon of Holy Scripture: The Church Universal: The Doctrines of 
Grace: The Summum Bonum—the Glory of God, not the saving of man’s soul, 
the first and supreme good.—(H. W. L.) 


THE “ENDING” OF THE ATHANASIAN AND AUGUSTINIAN 
WITNESS IN THE COUNCIL OF TRENT: ITS “PERFECTING ign b 
THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


DOCTRINAL KILLING OF THE WITNESSES ATHANASIUS AND 
AUGUSTINE IN THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


THE ATHANASIAN WITNESS. 
THE DEITY OF OUR LORD. 


ATHANASIUS. TRENT. 

“Not by conversion of the God- Conversion of the Divinity into 
head into flesh. Flesh in the Mass. 

“Christ is God and man, perfect ’“ And that in the Holy Sacrifice of 
God and perfect Man: equal to the the Eucharist, there is truly, really, 
Father, as touching His Godhead : and substantially the Body and Blood, 
and inferior to the Father, as touch- together with the Soul and Divinity 
ing His Manhood. Who, although of our Lord Jesus Christ, and that 
He be God and Man: yet He is not there is made a conversion of the 
two but one Christ; one: not by con- whole substance of the bread into the 
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version of the Godhead into flesh : but 
by taking of the Manhood into God.” 
(Athanasian Creed.) 


THE AUGUSTINIAN 


Body (Flesh), and the whole sub- 
stance of the wine into the Blood, 
which conversion the Catholic Church 
calls Transubstantiation. — (Trent 
Creed of Pius IV.) 


WITNESS. 


JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


AUGUSTINE. 

“ They (the saved) themselves were 
delivered by His mercy, who justifies 
the sinner by rewarding him according 
to grace, not according to merit.”— 
(Civ. Déi., ii., p. 327.) 

“All our good merits are only 
wrought in us by grace; and when 
God crowns our merit, He crowns 
nothing else but His own gifts.” 

“So repugnant, however, was this 
sentiment to a corrupt and sordid 
church that the passages were ordered 
to be expunged from his (Augus- 
tine’s) Works.” —(Ex. Indice Augus- 
tini dele Collete, The Novelties of 


- Romanism, p. 262.) 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. 

"AAARIST BY -UISTONE “OB- 
LATION AND ONCE OFFERING 
HIMSELF UPON THE CROSS, 
HATH TAKEN AWAY OUR 
SINS, AND HATH RESTORED 
US AGAIN INTO GOD’S FAV- 
OUR, “SO” FULLY ~ AND: *PER- 
FECTLY THAT NO OTHER SAC- 
RIFICE FOR SIN SHALL HERE- 


' AFTER BE REQUISITE OR 


NEEDFOLL? INo) ALL THE 


TRENT. 
“If any one shall say that justify- 
ing grace is none other but trust in 


‘the Divine mercy, forgiving our sins 
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for Christ’s sake, or that it is that 
trust alone by which we are justified; 
let him be anathema.” 


“The Jesuit Molina (1588) in his 
book On Grace and Free-Will pro- 
ceeds an important step further. He 
maintained that free-will even with- 
out the help of grace, can produce 
morally good works, that it can re- 
sist temptation, and can elevate itself 
to various acts of faith hope and re- 
pentance it rests with us to 
make the help of God effectual or 
ineffectual ”—(RankE ii. p. 95 sgg). 


Tue Voice oF Rome’s CouncIut. 

“IF ANY ONE SHALL SAY, 
THAT THE GOOD WORKS OF A 
JUSTIFIED MAN ARE IN SUCH 
SENSE THE GIFTS OF GOD, 
THAT fHEY ARE NOT ALS@ 
THE GOOD MERITS OF THE 
JUSTIFIED PERSON HIMSELF: 
OR THAT THE JUSTIFIED PER- 
SON HIMSELF BY THE GOOD 
WORKS WHICH ARE DONE BY 
HIM THROUGH THE GRACE 
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WORLD. 
WEa: ARE ACCOUNTED 
RIGHTEOUS BEFORE GOD, 


ONLY FOR THE MERIT OF 
OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR 
JESUS CHRIST BY FAITH, AND 
NOT FOR OUR OWN WORKS 
OR DESERVINGS: WHERE- 
FORE, THAT WE ARE JUSTI- 
FIED BY FAITH ONLY IS A 
MOST WHOLESOME  DOC- 
TRINE, AND VERY FULL OF 
COMFORT, AS MORE LARGELY 
IS EXPRESSED IN- THE 
HOMILY ON JUSTIFICATION.” 
(Church of England Articles, Art. xi.) 


OF GOD, AND THE MERITS OF 
JESUS CHRIST, OF WHOM HE 
IS A LIVING MEMBER, DOES 
NOT TRULY MERIT INCREASE 
OF GRACE, ETERNAL LIFE, 
AND THE ATTAINMENT OF 
THE SAME ETERNAL LIFE, IF 
ONLY HE DEPART IN GRACE, 
AND EVEN AN INCREASE OF 
GLORY, LE? HIM BE 
ACCURSED.”—(TREnT, Session Vi., 
Canon 32.) 


THE ARTICLE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH—THE ANCIENT 
DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH—SUCCUMBS TO JESUITISM IN 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


The New Order—self-named the 
Society of Jesus—recognised, ap- 
proved, and adopted, by Pope Paul 
III. (a.v. 1540.) 

“Paul III. ordered Ignatius to 
select three of his society to act as his 
theologians (at Trent), Favre, one of 
the three was detained in Spain. The 
others, Lainez and Salmeron, did not 
arrive till the 18th of May, 1546. As 
theologians of the Holy See—a high 
distinction — they had the duty of 
speaking first and last in the discus- 
sion, 

“As Salmeron was but thirty-one 
years old, and Lainez thirty-four, 
they looked in that assembly of elders 
exceedingly young. Their poor, 
threadbare clothes, very clean, but all 
patched, shocked the other clergy to 
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The New Doctrine of Justification 
as taught by the Jesuits and decreed 
at Trent. 


“ Maldonatus teaches—That we do 
as truly and properly merit reward, 
when without grace we do evil—(In 
well as we do merit punishments, 
when with the grace of God we do 
Ezech. xviii., 20.) 

Cardinal Bellarmine declares : 

“ That the good works of just per- 
sons do merit eternal life condignly, 
not only by reason of God’s covenant 
and acceptation, but also by reason of 
the work itself ; so that in a good work 
proceeding from grace there may be 
a certain proportion and equality unto 
the reward of eternal life!” 

Vasquez lays down the three fol- 
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such a degree, that they were forced 
to accept the new habits which their 
Spanish countrymen gave them. . . . 

“Many of the bishops of the Coun- 
cil took them for the directors of their 
conscience and their advisors on all 
difficult points. 

“Salmeron opened the discussion, 
while Lainez, whose memory was a 
wonder, received the charge of re- 
capitulating the daily discussions and 
presenting the reswmé. And he was 
paid the remarkable compliment of 
having a place appointed him in the 
centre of the bishops’ seats, that all 
might hear him. On May 25th, the 
question of Mary’s freedom from ori- 
ginal sin was brought forward. The 
Jesuits defended the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and it was on this point that 
Salmeron and Lainez first showed 
their ability. 

“Ignatius had wished to recall 
Lainez and restore him to the Flor- 
entines, when the rumour of the re- 
moval of the Council first reached 


_ him. The thorny subject of Justifica- 


tion had been now entered upon. 
Ignatius wrote on October 9th, 1546, 
to Miguel Torres :-— 

“*T cannot withdraw Master 
Lainez from the Council till they have 
had the first session in whcih they are 
to define the decree of Justification. 
It seems that His Holiness desires 
this decree to be considered at Rome 
as well as at Trent, by the more 
learned. For Master Bernardine 
Maffei told me he would send it to us 
to be examined in our houses. Fresh 


‘favour has been shown to ours at 


lowing propositions, and, having at- 
tempted to establish them, draws his 
corollary : 

(1) “ That the good works of just 
persons are of themselves, without 
any covenant acceptation, worthy of 
the reward of eternal life, and have 
an equal value of condignity to the 
obtaining of eternal glory.” 

(2) “ That no increase of dignity 
doth come to the works of the just 
by the merits of the person of Christ, 
which the same should not have other- 
wise, if they had been done by the 
same grace, bestowed liberally by God 
alone, without Christ.” 

(3) “That God’s promise is an- 
nexed indeed to the works of just 
men, yet it belongeth no way to the 
reason of the merit (ad rationem 
meriti) but cometh rather to the 
works, which are, already not worthy 
only, but also meritorious.” These 
are the three propositions, and, sup- 
posing them established, this is the 
corollary. “Seeing the works of a 
just man do condignly merit eternal 
life as an equal recompense and re- 
ward, there is-not need that any other 
condign merit, such as is the merit of 
Christ, should come between, that 
eternal life might be rendered unto 
them. Yea, the merit of every just 
man hath somewhat peculiar in re- 
spect of the just man himself, which 
the merit of Christ hath not; namely, 
to make the man himself just, and 
worthy of eternal life, that he may 
worthily obtain the same. 

“But the merit of Christ, although 


it be most worthy to obtain glory of 
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Trent, for whereas, until this, no 
bishops, religious or other preachers, 
have been allowed to mount the pul- 
pit in that city, the Legates have given 
orders to Lainez to do so, and he is 
to begin next Sunday.’ 

“Cardinal Cervini wrote to Igna- 
tius : ‘ Very Reverend Father, Master 
Ignatius,—You will be surprised per- 
haps that I have detained Master 
Diego Lainez longer here than you 
and he desired. I have done this for 
the public advantage. I have charged 
him to collect all the errors of heretics 
on the Sacraments, as well as other 
dogmas, which are to be condemned in 
the Council, etc.’ Lainez remained, 
and did admirably all that was re- 
quired of him. . He especially distin- 
guished himself in his votum or 
opinion on Justification, the most 
knotty point of the whole. 

“In the decree eventually agreed 
upon, justification is declared to be the 
effect of charity, infused by the Holy 
Spirit into our hearts. It was ad 
mitted that there was no justifying 
grace without charity or the super- 
natural and indwelling love of God.” 
—(Stewart Rose, St. Ignatius, pp. 
420-424.) 
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God for us, yet it hath not the effi- 
cacy and virtue to make us formally 
just and worthy of eternal life; but 
men, by virtue derived from him, at- 
tain this effect in themselves. And so 
we never request of God by the merits 
of Christ that the reward of eternal 
life may be given to our worthy and 
meritorious works; but that by Christ 
grace may be given unto us whereby 
we may be enabled worthily to merit 
the reward.” — (VasQguEz, Com. in. 
Iman, etc.) 

“And now, listen to the evidence 
of the Rhenish Annotators as to the 
fact of such doctrines being taught; 
as decreed: ‘All good works,’ say 
they, ‘done by God’s grace after the 
first justification, be truly and pro- 
perly meritorious, and fully worthy of 
everlasting life : and therefore heayen 
is the due and just stipend, crown, or 
recompense, which God, by His jus- 
tice, oweth to the persons so working 
by His grace.’ One more quotation 
will suffice. ‘It is most clear to all 
that, blinded by pride and contention,’ 
say the Rhenish doctors, ‘that good 
works be meritorious, and the very 
cause of salvation, so far, that God 
should be unjust if He rendered not 
heaven for the same’ (Rhem. Annot., 
in 2 Tim. iv., 8).—(Sermons on the 
Creed of Pius IV., Original Sin and 
Justification, pp. 194-195.) 


CHAPTER II. 
CREDAL SCISSION OF CHRISTENDOM. 
TRENT AND THE MASS. 
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CREDAL SCISSION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


SECOND ASSEMBLING OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
MAY ist, 1551, to APRIL 28th, 1552. 
SESSIONS Xi TO AVI: 


“If we seek to ascertain the precise moment when the separation between 
Catholics and Protestants was completed, we shall find that it was not strictly 
coincident with the first appearance of the reformers, for opinions did not imme- 
diately assume a fixed character, and, for a certain time, there was rational ground 
of hope that a compromise between the conflicting doctrines might be effected. 
It was not until the year 1552 that all prospect of this kind was utterly destroyed, 
and that the three great forms of Christianity in the West were separated for 
ever.” —(RANKE, i., p. 187.) 


THE EMPEROR, THE POPE, AND THE JESUITS. 
COUNCIL OF TRENT: SECOND CONVOCATION. 


The Cardinal del Monte came out of the conclave as Julius III, on 
February 7th, 1550. He at once agreed to the return of the Council to Trent, 
and on November 14th, 1550, published a Bull summoning it to meet on May Ist, 
1551, 


Only some forty prelates were present at Trent when the Council re-opened 


- on May Ist, 1551. The choice of presidents did not augur well for the success 


of the Assembly. Crescenzio was a blind adherent of the Papacy, and obstinate 
to boot; and his assistants were equally attached to the Gurial «Partys;- They 
well understood that it was their business to proceed further with the emphatic 
re-statement of the old dogma in the interests of the Papacy which had been 
so successfully begun. The Papacy had no more intention of conciliation in 
doctrine than it had during the sessions held under Paul HI. The meagre 
attendance at the opening left no alternative to the Council but to adjourn; 
and September Ist, was accordingly fixed for the first (Twelfth) public session. 

“ At the Thirteenth Public Session, which was held on October Lith 5515 
A safe-conduct was also granted to the Protestants, who should attend the 
Council, though not until after much negotiation as to its exact wording. 


THE PROTESTANTS. 


“ By that time the Electors of Main and Trier had arrived, together with 
a few other German and Spanish bishops. It was agreed to take up the work 
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at the point at which it had dropped in the previous assembly of the Council; 
and in this manner all its previous decisions were tacitly confirmed. In such 
circumstances it was little good attempting to persuade the Protestants to send 
representatives to the Council, but nevertheless the Emperor persevered in the 
attempt. : 

“The Legate began now to grow anxious as to the course affairs would 
take on the arrival of the Protestants; and tried to hasten the deliberations of 
the Council. At the General Congregation on November 5th, Crescenzio proposed . 
that the Fathers, in order to save time, should simply accept or reject the 
articles that the theologians had prepared. The proposal was, however, rejected 
by a bare majority. As the two Jesuits were now the most influential among 
the theologians, the success of the Legates’ proposal would have meant that 
they would have practically dictated the decrees of the Council. At length, in 
January, 1552, some Protestant delegates arrived in Trent, representing the 
Duke of Wurtemberg, the Elector Maurice of Saxony, and a few of the South 
German towns. The Legate opposed their admission to the public congregation 
unless they first accepted all the conclusions of the Council; but the representa- 
tives of the Emperor finally overcame the opposition of the Legate, and the 
delegates were allowed to address the General Congregation on January 24th, 
1552. The only result was to reveal how wide was the gulf between the Council 
and the Protestants. Nevertheless, at the fifteenth public session, on January 
25th, 1552, it was decided to adjourn the next public session until March 19th, 
1552, in order to enable other Protestants to arrive; and another more explicit 
safe-conduct was granted to them. The theological discussions meanwhile con- 
tinued, but nothing was done. It was obvious that the situation was hopeless. 
In February many of the bishops departed. In March the Protestant delegates 
also left; and finally, on the news of the rapid advance of Maurice in | Saxony, 
the Gotinali was suspended on April 28th, 1552. 

“The peace of Passau (1552) and its confirmation at the Diet of Augsburg 
(1555) marked the failure of the Emperor’s policy. The unity of the Church 
was definitely broken. The two confessions were compelled to tolerate one 
another in their respective spheres; and all attempts at conciliation and com- 
promise were abandoned. So far as the Papacy was concerned, the Council 
passed away as a bad dream. Julius III. determined to risk no more experi- 
ments.” —(Camb. Mod. Hist., c. 18.) 


TRENT AND THE MASS. 
TRANSUBSTANTIATION AND THE WITHDRAWAL OF THE 
CUP FROM THE LAITY DEFINED AND DECREED UNDER 
JESUIT LEADING AND INFLUENCE, AT THE SECOND 
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ASSEMBLING «OF. THE COUNCIL. OF, TRENT .A.D. 
AUTHORITATIVELY CONFIRMED AND 


1551-2, 
IMPOSED WITH 


ANATHEMA AT THE THIRD ASSEMBLING OF THE COUNCIL 


AsDis1562: 


“It was in the second assembling 
of the Council that the Jesuits were 
especially prominent; and though this 
did not take place till after the acces- 
sion of Pope Julius III., for the con- 
venience of continuity we may treat 
and dismiss it here. It opened under 
the presidency of Cardinal Crescenzi. 
The debate on September, 1551, was 
on the Sacraments; and Lainez’s de- 
fence of the Eucharist evoked uni- 
versal admiration. Opening the dis- 
cussion with the humility enjoined by 
his Founder, he declared that he 
should quote no authority whose 
works he had not read through. He 
quoted thirty-six, reciting long pas- 
sages from an unfailing memory. Be 
it added that the works of one such 
author alone filled twenty-five folios. 
The audience was profoundly im- 
_ pressed by the manner no less than the 

matter; and when Salmeron had been 
heard in the evening, the Council 
affirmed the day memorable. The 
Bishop of Modena exclaimed that he 
held himself fortunate to live in an 
age when he could hear such men. 
The Council gave a signal evidence 
of its esteem, for Lainez, falling ill 
of an ague, it resolved to sit only on 
the days when the fits left him. Igna- 
tius would have sent Nadal to replace 
him, but Salmeron answered that he 
could not be replaced; two men in 
health could not do what Lainez was 


Loe) 


The Mass as a transubstantiation 
of the material elements of bread 
and wine. 

As a Propitiatory Sacrifice—and 
Half Communion. 

“The conversion or transubstantia- 
tion of the elements is a corporeal one, 
one of substance, the gross particles 


of the natural elements of bread and 


wine into the corporeal, fleshly and 
animal particles of the man Christ 
Jesus. The body and the blood into 
which the elements are transmuted 
are supposed to be the same which 
were born, in Christ’s condition oi 
perfect manhood, were suspended on 
the Cross, buried and rose again. 

“ This conversion, or transmutation 
is effected ‘vi verborum’ by virtue of 
the words of consecration, and this 
takes place ‘statim post consecra- 
tionem immediately after the words of 
consecration have been uttered. 

“Tt, therefore, takes effect ‘ex 
opera operato, from the mere act of 
the priest who officiates. The change, 
conversion, or transubstantiation in no 
wise depend on the animus, the faith, 
the devotion, or the spiritual qualities 
of the recipient. 

“The recipient has nothing to do, 
but to obey his Church, and is a Theo- 
phagist upon the principle of implicit 
submission to his Church.” 

“The doctrine of the Propiatory 
Sacrifice of the Mass deprives Christ 
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doing in illness. The Council sat till 
May, 1552, by which time the Pro- 
testant theologians had arrived. Then 
its ill-fortune again intervened. 
Maurice of Saxony turned against the 
Emperor, for whom he had fought, 
surprised and all but took him pri- 
soner at Imspruck; and the unlucky 
Fathers fled from the sword as they 
had fled from the fever. The Council 
was dissolved again, for two years; 
and the Jesuits once more departed, 
each to his place.” — (FRANCIS 
Tuompson, Saint Ignatius Loyola, pp. 
277-278.) 

Kings, nobles, and peoples, resist 
the withdrawal of the Cup from the 
Communion of the Laity. “From 
the first establishment, therefore, of 
this unscriptural practice (communion 
in one kind only), it met with opposi- 
tion. In Bohemia, where, up to the 
beginning of the fourteenth century, 
the people had ever received the Cup, 
the nobles and clergy united with the 
common people in asserting their right 
and their duty. The decrees of the 
Council of Constance, and the mar- 
tyrdom of Huss, only confirmed their 
resolution; so that the Council of 
Basle was glad to grant them a Con- 
cordat, which was agreed upon at 
Prague in 1436, between the legates of 
the Council and the General Assembly 
of Bohemia, and in which was the 
following article: That the Bohe- 
mians and Moravians of either sex 
who shall embrace, really and indeed, 
unity and ecclesiastical peace, and who 
in all other things shall conform 
themselves to the faith and to the 
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of His true glory, as the only offering 
for sin. It further vitiates and anni- 
hilates the doctrine of Justification by 
faith, this requisite being entirely dis- 
pensed with in procuring the corporeal 
presence of Christ, which is professed 
to be effected ‘vi viborum, by the 
talismanic effect of the words of con- 
secration. The recipient is, according 
to the Council of Trent, made a par- 
taker of Christ, ‘whole and entire,’ 
His body and blood, together with His 
soul and divinity, whether he have 
faith or not. This propitiatory sacri- 
fice of the priest justifies him without 
faith, because he receives it, fully and 
completely, whether he have faith or 
not. It has, on either supposition, 
power to cancel his sin; or else the 
doctrinal promises are inviolated. 

“Thus does transubstantiation, in- 
volve the denial of Christ’s all-suffi- 
cient sacrifice for sin, and Justification 
by faith—(Sermons on the Creed of 
Pius IV., pp. 217-21.) 


HALF COMMUNION DECLARED 
HERETICAL: .BYoTH Ens EARLY 
POPES. 

“Pope Leo the Great (ap. 440- 
461) declares that abstinence from the 
chalice is a Manichzan heresy, and 
says: ‘They receive Christ’s body 
with unworthy mouth, and entirely re- 
fuse to quaff the blood of our redemp- 
tion; therefore, we give notice to you, 
holy brethren, that men of this sort, 
whose sacriligeous deceit has been de- 
tected, are to be expelled by priestly 
authority from the fellowship of the 
saints.” —(HomMI y, xii.) 


CREDAL SCISSION OF CHRISTENDOM. 


' ceremonies of the Universal Church; 


that those who have this custom shall 
communicate under both species, by 
the authority of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, and of the Church! Under 
the pretext of the conditions of this 
permission having been violated, it 
was afterwards withdrawn by the 
Pope. But men’s minds, having been 
informed on the subject of this right, 
larger numbers began to claim it, so 
that the ambassadors at the Council 
of Trent declared that besides the 
Bohemians there were Catholics in 


' Hungary, Austria, Moravia, Silesia, 


Carithinia, Carniola, Styria, Bavaria, 
and Suabia, who claimed it; that in 
some places in Hungary the priests 
had been compeiled to administer the 
Cup, and in other places the people 
had determined to do without priests, 
rather than have those who would re- 
fuse to administer it; that there were 


innumerable persons in the most noble 


provinces of the Empire who desired 
this privilege ; and, therefore, they de- 
manded it for all the subjects of the 
Empire. The Austrians demanded it 
of Ferdinand; the Bavarians of their 
Duke. At Rome also the Polish and 
French Ambassadors demanded it in 
the names of their respective nations, 
the latter assuring the Pope that this 
concession would preserve to the 
Romish Church, in France alone, two 
hundred thousand souls. Lastly, the 
Ambassadors of France presented the 
same demand to the Council of Trent. 
And, this feeling being so general, 
fifty of the most sensible prelates in 
the Council were disposed to make the 
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“Pope Gelasius I. (a.v. 491-496), 
in a letter to the Bishops of Majoricus 
and John, embodied in the Roman 
Canon Law, says: ‘We have ascer- 
tained that certain persons, having re- 
ceived a portion of the Sacred Body 
alone, abstain from partaking of the 
chalice of the Sacred Blood. Let such 
persons, without any doubt (since they 
are stated to feel themselves bound by 
some superstitious reason) either re- 
ceive the Sacrament in its entirety, or 
be repelled from the entire Sacrament, 
because the division of one and the 
same mystery cannot take place with- 
out great sacrilege.’ 

“In the older editions of the 
Canons (as these collected by Ivo of 
Chartres and Micrologus) the heading 
ran: ‘No one is permitted to receive 
the Communion of the Body alone 
without partaking of the Blood,’ but 
it has been altered in the later editions 
into ‘ The Priest ought not to receive 
the Body of Christ without the Blood.’ 
Even Cardinal Baronius rejects this 
gloss as foolish. 

“ And the Council of Clermont, pre- 
sided over in a.p. 1095 by Pope Urban 
II. in person, decreed in its twenty- 
eighth Canon, that ‘ No one shall com- 
municate at the altar without he re- 
ceive the Body and Blood separately 
and alike, unless by way of necessity, 
and for caution.’ 

“Pope Pascal II. wrote thus to 
Pontinus Abbot of Clugny in a.p. 
1118: ‘Therefore, according to the 
same Cyprian, in receiving the Lord’s 
Body and Blood, let the Lord’s tradi- 
tion be observed; nor let any depar- 
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required concession.”—(Sermons on 
the Creed of Pwus IV., Sermon The 
Denial of the Cup, pp. 267-68.) 

“What these measures (of reform 
and conciliation pressed on the Coun- 
cil by the French Ambassador) were 
appears from a Schedule drawn up 
for his instructions and signed by 
Charles IX., Catharine de Medici, 
Antony King of Navarre, Henry 
Duke of Anjou (afterwards Henry 
III.), the Dukes of Guise, the Con- 
stable of Montmorency, the Chan- 
cellor l’Hopital, and other members of 
the Council and State. It specifies the 
retrenchment of all superstitions in 
divine service, the revision of the cere- 
monies, the restoration of lay com- 
munion in the chalice, the administra- 
tion in the French language of all 
such Sacraments as concerned the 
laity, the compulsory institutions of 
sermons and catechisings on Sundays 
in parish churches in connection with 
High Mass, and the provision of faci- 
lities, with the usual Latin service, for 
singing Psalms and hymns in French 
both at Mass and at Vespers. It was 
added that in respect to other coun- 
tries which had separated from Rome 
the Council should be pressed to make 
further concessions to recover them, 
such as the marriage of priests and 
permission to retain ecclesiastical pro- 
perty which had been alienated.”— 
(Camb. Mod. Hist., c. 18.) 


ture be made, through a human and 
novel institution, from what Christ 
the Master ordained and did. For we 
know that the Bread was given sepa- 
rately by the Lord Himself; which 
custom we therefore teach and com- 
mand to be always observed in Holy 
Church, save in the case of infants, © 
and of very infirm people, who cannot 
swallow bread.’”” — (LITTLEDALE, 
Plain Reasons Against Joining the 
Church of Rome, pp. 85-87.) 

“A more spiritual view even than 
that of Berengarius is expressed by 
St. Bernard, who defines a sacrament 
as a sacred sign or sacred secret, and 
declares the nature of all sacraments 
to be such, that ‘God confers an in- 
visible grace by some visible sign’; 
and of the Eucharist he says, ‘ To this 
day the same flesh is given us, but 
spiritually, not carnally! The more 
materialistic view, however, not only 
gained ground among the vulgar, 
whose faith was quickened by alleged 
miracles, but it steadily prevailed by 
the authority of the Schoolmen, who, 
in the emphatic words of Dean Mil- 
man, ‘stripped off all the awfulness, 
and coldly discussed it in the naked 
materialism.’ 

“The doctrine was fixed in its most 
positive and materialistic form by the 
authority of Thomas Aquinas.”— 
(Stud. Ecc. Hist., Pt. ii., p. 324.) 
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THIRD ASSEMBLING OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
JANUARY 18th, 1562, to DECEMBER 4th, 1563. 
SESSIONS XVII. to XXV. 


“On the death of Julius III., March 24th, 1555, Cervini at last ascended 
the Papal throne as Marcellus II. But Marcellus II. only survived his election 
three weeks, and was succeeded by the uncompromising Caraffa, who took the 
title of Paul IV. The Counter-Reformation was now master.” 

“The new reign began in earnest with reform. The Papacy itself would 
purify the Church and needed no Council to assist it. 

“An equal zeal for purity of doctrine and for purity of life was shown 
by the energetic old man. The Inquisition exercised its powers with the utmost 
rigour, and even cardinals were not spared. Morone was imprisoned; and the 
Suppression of liberal Catholicism as well as Protestant opinions was now 
definitely taken in hand. The Inquisition and the Index suppressed the slightest 
tendency to diverge from medieval theology. THE SPIRIT OF IGNATIUS 
AND HIS SOCIETY HAD NOW TAKEN POSSESSION OF THE 
CHURCH. 

“Paul IV. died on August 18, 1559, and an immediate reaction set in in 
Rome. The severity of his measures had made him many enemies; and even 
among those in favour of reform there was a considerable number who had 
no wish that it should be the arbitrary work of the Pope. All the cardinals 
accordingly, before entering the Conclave, bound themselves to summon anew 
- the General Council in the case of their being elected; and on December 26, 
1559, Giovanni Angelo de Medici was elected Pope (with the title of Pius IV.). 
He was a Milanese, of middle class origin, and unconnected with the great 
Florentine family. 

“The Emperor Ferdinand and Francis II. of France greeted with approval 
the proposals of the Pope to hold a Council. But they at once proceeded to 
name the conditions, which were received with little favour at Rome. Complete 
freedom must be given to the Council. It must be held in a German town, and 
it should work above all for the reconciliation of the Protestants. In view of 
these proposals, Pius IV., chiefly under the influence of his nephew Carlo 
Borromeo, Secretary of State, drew back from the idea of a Council. The 
Pope, in his turn made impossible conditions, and considered the question of 
carrying out the necessary reforms by means of the Congregation of Cardinals. 
' Events in France, however, compelled the Pope to proceed with the proposed 
Council, The States-General at Orleans (January 10th, 1561) ordered the French 
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bishops to meet on January 20th, 1561, to prepare for a National Council if 
the announcement which had been made of a General Council were not carried 
out. 

“A Papal Bull had been issued on November 29th, 1560, summoning a 
Council to Trent for April 6, 1561; and Pius hastened to assure the French 
of the seriousness of his intention. 

“Trent was accepted as the place of meeting. 

“The Emperor and the French Government wished for an explicit declara-- 
tion that the Council was a new assembly and not merely a continuation of the 
previous session of Trent. 

“No definite pronouncement was made on the matter.” —(Camb. Mod. Hist., 
c. 18.) 


COUNCIL OF TRENT: THIRD CONVOCATION. 
A.D. 1562-3. 


“ Meanwhile the preparations for the Council went on. The Pope instructed 
his Nuncios to invite all Christian princes to the Council, whether schismatic 
or not. The Protestant Powers, however, had little confidence in the proposed 
assembly; and it soon became clear that the Council would be confined to the 
nations still in communion with the See of Rome. Ferdinand, however, and 
the French Government had no intention of allowing the Council simply to 
register the wishes of the Curia. Both Powers wished for concessions which 
might unite to the Church the moderate Protestants and the disaffected Catholics 
in their dominions. . . . The whole Church system was in fact to be revised, 
and the share of the Papacy in its government to be reduced. Bavaria supported 
most of these demands; and in fact nearly all Catholics north of the Alps desired 
a radical reform of the Church. 

“The reforms which they desired are enumerated in the instructions given 
to the French ambassadors at the Council, and in the Libel of Reformation 
which the Emperor caused to be drawn up. The Mass in the Vulgar tongue, 
revision of the Service books, Communion in both kinds, the marriage of the 
priests, reform of the Curia and reduction in the number of cardinals, the 
enforcement of residence of the ecclesiastics, the abolition of the whole system 
of dispensations and exemptions, and a limitation of the power of excommunica- 
tion, were among the chief points demanded. 


THE PAPACY AND THE JESUITS. 


“ The bishops, however, arrived but slowly, and summer and autumn went 
by. At length the Pope could wait no longer, and fixed the first (seventeenth) 
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session for January 18, 1562. There were then assembled for the Opening 
of the Council five cardinals, three patriarchs, eleven archbishops, ninety bishops, 
four Generals of Orders, and four abbots. The first business undertaken by 
the Council was the question of Index of Prohibited Books. It was decided 
to revise the Index issued by Paul IV.; and a commission of eighteen prelates 
Was appointed for the purpose. A safe-conduct was then granted to any 
Protestants who might come to the Council in the same terms as that granted 
under Julius III. But this was nothing more than a formality, as there was 
not the least prospect that any would attend. It was, however, necessary to 
satisfy the Emperor so far. Although the numbers present at the opening of 
the Council were greater than they had ever been in any of the earlier sessions 
at Trent or Bologna, the assembly was purely a gathering of the Catholic world. 
There was no longer even the possibility, which had existed at an earlier date, 
of a frank meeting of the Protestants and a consideration of their objections. 
The Papacy had defeated the attempt before, and mutual distrust now made it 
hopeless. The interest of the third meeting of the Council lies in the effort 
made by certain elements in Catholicism to re-adjust the balance of forces in 
the government of the Church, and to satisfy the needs of the Catholics north 
of the Alps. 


“The Spanish bishops were opposed, even more strongly than the Papal 
Court, to any alteration in the discipline and practice of the Church. The division 
among the Catholic Powers gave the Papacy a means of which it was quick to 
avail itself. The history of the third meeting of the Council of Trent is mainly 
‘the story of skilful diplomacy with which the Papacy played off one nation 
against another and succeeded in bringing all efforts for radical reform to naught. 
The task was not difficult, as there was little co-operation among the Powers 
even in the pursuit of objects which they had in common; and the Council 
ended in strengthening rather than weakening the Papal grip upon the Church. 
The Papacy, supported by the Italian Episcopate, defied the Christian world. 


“So hopeless did the situation appear that the Pope even contemplated the 
transference of the Council to an Italian town and a complete breach with non- 
Italian nations. So strong an opposition, however, showed itself to the mere 
suggestion that the idea had to be abandoned; and other means were adopted 
to bring the Council to a more reasonable frame of mind. It was now obvious 
to all that the Papacy had no intention of carrying out any reforms of import- 
ance. The Papal policy was clearly expressed in a letter of Borromeo to the 
Legates, in which he informed them that they must keep two objects in sight, 
that of strengthening the Papal powers over the Council, and that of procuring 
its speedy dissolution, 
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“The failure to obtain the concession of the Chalice was a great disappoint- 
ment to him (the Emperor), and the slow progress that the Council had made 
since that time filled him with despair. 

“ Together with the system of celibacy it (the partial measure of clergy 
reform) separated the clergy from the ordinary social life of the people, and 
accentuated the division between the Church and the modern world.’’—( IDEM.) 

“So far as the Southern nations were concerned, the Index achieved its 
work. The peoples who continued to adhere to the Catholic Church were cut 
off from the culture and science of the North, and a serious blow was dealt to 
human progress.” 

“The modern world, if not actually hostile to the Church, grew up apart 
from it, and by its side, rather than under its influence.” 

“The second (eighteenth) public session was held on February 26th, 1562. 
The decrees on the Eucharist were taken up at the point where they had been 
left in 1552. Communion in both kinds, and the communion of. children, 
remained to be considered. 

“ The twenty-first public session was at length held on July 21st, 1562, and 
the decree of the Eucharist and on reform were solemnly published, the possi- 
bility of granting the chalice and the nature of the obligation of residence (of 
Bishops) being skilfully avoided. The Council went on to discuss the doctrine 
of the Mass; and further decrees dealing with reform were drawn up. The 
Imperial ambassadors pressed on the Legates an immediate consideration of 
the Emperor’s demands for the use of the Chalice in Germany. The Pope all 
along had not felt strongly on the point; and so persistent was the German 
demand that he was prepared to accede to it. The Spanish and Italian opposi- 
tion to the concession was, however, very strong, and Laynez threw all his 
influence into the scale against it. In these circumstances it would have been 
wise of the Emperor to proceed cautiously and not to run the risk of an 
open defeat. The ambassadors, however, thought otherwise; and on August 
22nd, the Cardinal of Mantua submitted the Emperor’s proposal to the Council. 
The voting took place in September 6, when 29 voted in the affirmative simply ; 
31 in the affirmative with the proviso that the matter should be referred to 
the Pope; 19 were in favour of its being granted in Hungary and Bohemia alone ; 
38 rejected it absolutely; 10 did the same but desired to leave the definite 
decision to the Pope; 24 were in favour of its being left to the Pope without 
the Council expressing an opinion; and 14 thought the matter not ripe yet for 
decision. It was a discouraging result for the Imperial ambassadors, but they 
made one more effort and moved a decree recommending to the Pope the request 
of the Emperor. This was, however, rejected by 79 to 69. The Cardinal of 
Mantua, however, came to the rescue, to avoid a breach with the Emperor, 
and on September 16th moved to refer the matter simply to the Pope, without 
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any expression of opinion on the part of the Council. Simonetta gave his support 
to this proposal, and it was carried by 98 votes to 38. The Emperor thus at 
the best could get nothing from the Council, and was referred back to the 
Pope. At the twenty-second public session, which took place on the following 
day (September 17th, 1562), the decree on the Mass and a series of minor 
reforms were approved; but even then 31 bishops voted against any reference to 
the question of the chalice to the Pope. 


“The twenty-fifth session was opened on December 3rd, 1563; and on 
December 4th, the Council was brought to an end amid the acclamations of 
the assembled Fathers, 255 members of the Council signed its degrees—the 
four Legates, Cardinal Madreyo and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 3 patriarchs, 
25 archbishops, 168 bishops 7 abbots, 7 Generals of Orders, and 39 who were 
absent were represented by their proctors.”—(The Cambridge Modern History, 
cVioru,, c.. 18.) 


“ And this was the result of the Council by which it had unquestionably 
been contemplated to restrict the authority of the Pontiff. An object far from 
being obtained, that authority having in effect received extent and confirmation 
from the acts of the assembly. TReserving to himself the exclusive right of 
interpreting the decrees of Trent, the Pope held the power of prescribing the 
rule of faith and life. Discipline was restored, but all the faculties of directing 
it were centered in Rome.”—(RANKE, i., p. 275.) 


‘The Council left to the Papacy the right of interpreting its decrees; and 
Pius IV. hastened to enunciate this principle in the Bull Benedictus Deus 
(January 26th, 1564), which confirmed its proceedings. No prelate was to 
publish any gloss upon the decrees of the Council or venture to interpret them 
without Papal authorisation. In 1588 Sixtus V. set up a special Congregation 
of the Council of Trent to supervise the carrying out of its decisions.” —(Cam- 
bridge Mod. Hist., c. 18.) 


“THE SCISSION OF CHRISTENDOM INTO TWO HALVES.” 


“ With the close of the Council of Trent, the determination of the principles 
which were to regulate the reorganisation of the Catholic Church was com- 
pleted. There followed under the direction of the Papacy, an application and 
working out in detail of those principles, which was a task of many years; but 
the struggle was over and the battle won. Medizval theology had been emphatic- 
ally re-stated. The scission of Christendom into two halves, each going its own 
way regardless of the other, was definitely confirmed. The spirit of dogmatic 
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certainty, which drew its chief nourishment from Spanish soil, and of which 
the Society of Jesus was the clearest-expression, was to be the predominating 
influence for the future in the Church. Her doctrine was now completely 
articulated for the first time. Matters which the medizval Church had left to 
the speculations of the schools were now authoritatively settled; and the Church 
was provided with a logical presentation of her position, definitely marking 
it from all other circles of ideas. The issues had been put before the world, 
and it remained for Catholicism and Protestantism to fight the battle to the. 
bitter end.”—(The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. ii., c. 18.) 
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“THAT WHICH WAS FROM THE BEGINNING.” 


THE DOCTRINE: OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 
“THAT WHICH WAS FROM THE BEGINNING” (1 John 1, 1). 
PRIMITIVE AND MEDIZAVAL CHURCH WITNESS. 


Rome’s Apostolic Faith: ‘“ To all that be in Rome, beloved of God, called 
to be saints; Grace to you and peace from God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ. First, I thank my God through Jesus Christ for you all, THAT YOUR 
FAITH IS SPOKEN OF THROUGHOUT THE WHOLE WORLD.’—(St. 
Paul Ep. to the Romans i., 7-8.) 

“ Being justified freely by His grace through the redemption that is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation through 
faith in His blood, to declare His righteousness for the remission of sins that 
are past, through the forbearance of God; 

“To declare, I say, His righteousness: that He might be just and the 
justifier of him that believeth in Jesus (IDEM, iii., 24, 25, 26.) 

“Now to him that worketh is the reward not reckoned of grace but of 
debt. 

“But to him that worketh not, but believeth on Him that justifieth the 
ungodly, his faith is counted for righteousness.” 

The Imperial Gospel: ‘Now to him that is of power to stablish you 
according to my Gospel and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery which was kept secret since the world began, But 
now is made manifest; and by the Scriptures of the prophets, according to the 
commandment of the everlasting God, made known TO ALL NATIONS FOR 
THE OBEDIENCE OF FAITH. To God only wise, be glory through Christ 
Jesus forever. Amen.”’—(IDEM, xvi., 25-27.) 


PRIMITIVE CHURCH WITNESSES TO THE DOCTRINE. 


Epistle of Clement, Bishop of Justin, the Martyr (a.p. 140). On 
Rome (a4.D. 91-100), written to the the subject of Justification, Justin is 
Corinthians. sufficiently clear and explicit. He 

“The earliest uninspired Christian uniformly assigns the merits or death 
writing.” of Christ as the cause, and faith as 

“They (the Old Testament the medium by which we are justified. 
worthies) were all, therefore, greatly By Christ’s stripes we are healed; by 
glorified, not for their own sake, or His stripes all are healed who ap- 
for their own works, or for the proach the Father through Him; by 
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righteousness that they themselves 
wrought, but through His will. And 
we also, being called by the same will 
in Christ Jesus, are not justified by 
ourselves, neither by our own wisdom, 
or knowledge or piety, or the works 
which we have done in the holiness of 
our hearts : but by that faith by which 
God Almighty has justified all men 
from the beginning ; to whom be glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.” -— (lle 
Apostolic Fathers, Part i. p. 174: 
Griffiths, Farran & Co.) 

“ But it is necessary to remark that 
Clement’s letter is in the name, not of 
the Bishops of Rome, but of the 
Church of Rome. Clement’s name is 
not once mentioned. It is from inde- 
pendent sources (the earliest, Diony- 
sios of Corinth, has just been men- 
tioned) we learn that Clement was the 
writer; but from the letter itself we 
should not so much as discover that 
Rome had any Bishop.’—-(SaLmon, 
Infallibility, p. 379.) 


“The epistle of Clement gained 


much celebrity.’—(Satmon, I/nfaili- 
bility, p. 136.) 


THE EPISTLE To DIOGNETUS. 
lst—2nd Centuries. 

“He” (the anonymous author of 
this epistle) “speaks of himself as 
having been a disciple of the Apostles, 
and probably lived before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, certainly not later 
than the reign of Marcus Aurelius. 

“Until then, the former time ex- 
pired. He suffered us, according to 
our will, to be carried away by unruly 
passions, enticed by pleasures and 
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His blood all who believe on Him are 
purified; the Father willed that He 
should bear for the whole human race 
the curses due to all; He endured the 
sérvitude even of the Cross on behalf 
of the various races of men, having 
purchased them by His blood and the 
mystery of the Cross. The names of . 
Helper and Redeemer are applied to 
Christ, though with an immediate re- 
ference to casting out demons in His 
name. With respect to the medium of 
justification it is asserted that men are 
purified by faith through the blood 
and death of Christ; and that Abra- 
ham was not justified by circumcision, 
but by faith. In order, however, to 
secure the benefits arising from 
Christ’s death, repentance and a re- 
nunciation of evil habits are necessary. 
It has been already observed that Jus- 
tin in interpreting Genesis xlix., 11, 
says that the Holy Spirit calls those 
who have received remission of sins 
through Christ, His garments. We 
may not find in Justin these nice and 
subtle distinctions which controversy 
subsequently introduced into the ques- 
tion of justification; but the substance 
of the true doctrine is there — that 
man is justified on account of the 
merits of Christ through faith, of 
which faith a holy life is the fruit.”— 
(Justin, Martyr’s Apology, p. 59: 
Griffiths, Farran & Co.) 


St. Potycarp Martyrep A.D, 155. 
Epistle to the Philippians. 
“ Polycarp, and the Presbyters that 
are with him, to the Church of God 
which is at Philippi: mercy unto you, 
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lusts; not as at all exulting over 
our sins, but enduring them; not 


as consenting unto the time of 
iniquity that then was; but as 
fashioning in us the mind of 
righteousness; in order that we, 


being convinced of our unworthiness 
to attain life through our own works 
in that time, might now be made 
worthy through the kindness of God; 
and, having made it manifest that by 
our own strength it was impossible to 
enter the Kingdom of God, we might 
be enabled to enter by the power of 
_ God. 

“But when the measure of our 
wickedness had been filled up, and it 
had been completely shown that the 
recompense of it, even punishment 
and death, was awaiting us, then the 
time came which God ordained to 
show forth His kindness and power, 
how that the one love of God, through 
His abundant goodness to man, did 
- not hate us, or disdain us, nor remem- 
ber our iniquities, but was long-sufter- 
ing. ‘He bore with us’ (saying), 
‘Himself bore our iniquities.’ Tle 
gave up His own Son a Ransom tor 
us, the Holy for the lawless, the Sin- 
less for sinners, the Just for the un- 
just, the Incorruptible for the corrupt, 
the Immortal for mortals, for what 
else but His righteousness could cover 
our sins? Wherein could we lawless 
and impious ones be justified, but in 
the Son of God alone? O, sweet ex- 
change, O, inscrutable working, O, 
unhoped-for blessings. That the ini- 
quity of many should be hidden in 
One righteous Man, and that the 
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and peace, from God Almighty, and 
the Lord Jesus Christ and Saviour, 
be multiplied. 

I rejoice greatly with you, in our 
Lord Jesus Christ, that ye received the 
images of a true love, and accom- 
panied, as it behoved you, them in 
bonds, becoming saints, which are the 
crowns of such as are truly chosen by 
God and our Lord; as also that the 
root of the faith, which was preached 
from ancient times, remains firm in 
you to this day, and brings forth fruit 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, who suffered 
Himself to be brought even to the 
death for our sins. ‘ Whom God hath 
raised up, having loosed the pains of 
death. Whom having not seen, ye 
love; in whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with 
joy unspeakable and full of glory’; 
into which many desire to enter, 
knowing that by grace ye are saved,’ 
not by works, but by the will of God 
through Jesus Christ.”—(The Apos- 
tolic Fathers, Part ii., p. 14.) 

“This epistle of St. Polycarp, like 
that of St. Clement foregoing, was for 
several hundreds of years wont to be 
publicly read in the churches of Asia : 
so St. Jerome informs us; or, as his 
interpreter Sophronius renders him, in 
the synod or convention of Asia... . 
Hence Iraneus speaks of it as an 
epistle that was in everybody’s hands 
and on view to be read by any.— 
(ArcHBISHOP WAKE, Prelim, Dis. on 
St. Polycarp’s Epistle.) 

Rome’s primitive doctrine of the 
pardon of sins as retained in The 
Ordinary of the Mass. 


THE UNVEILING. 


righteousness of one, should justify 
many lawless ones. In the foregoing 
time, then, He convinced us that our 
nature could not attain life, but now 
He revealed the Saviour, able to save 
even the helpless, by both of which 
He willed us to trust in His goodness, 
to regard Him as our Nourisher, 
Father, Teacher, Counsellor, Physi- 
cian, Wisdom, Light, Honour, Glory, 
Strength and Life, that we should not 
be anxious about clothing or food.— 
(The Apostolic Fathers, Part ii.) 


THE WITNESS OF ATHANASIUS AND 
AUGUSTINE TO THE GRACE OF 
JUSTIFICATION, 

St. ATHANASIUS, ARCHBISHOP OF 

ALEXANDRIA, A.D. 326-373. 

“All, at least, from among the 
nations everywhere, abjuring their 
ancestral customs and the godlessness 
of idols, are placing their hope hence- 
forth in Christ, and registering them- 
selves under Him as, indeed, one can 
see with one’s eyes. 

“This is He who was crucified be- 
fore the witness of the sun and crea- 
tion, and before those who led Him 
forth to death; and by His death sal- 
vation has come for all, and all crea- 
tion has been ransomed. This is He 
who is the Life of all, and who, as a 
sheep, surrendered His own body to 
death for the salvation of all, as a life 
gift, although the Jews believe it not.” 
—(De Incarnatione Verbi Dei, 
XXXVIi.) 

“These things we have said for 
those outside the Church who accu- 
mulate arguments for themselves; but 
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Rome’s ANCIENT LituRGy. 

“A kind of evidence which I count 
peculiarly trustworthy.” — (Satmon, 
Infblty., p. 361.) 

‘Also to us sinners, thy servants, 
confiding in the multitude of thy mer- 
cies, vouchsafe to grant some part and 
fellowship with thy holy apostles and _ 
martyrs; and with all thy saints; not 
in consideration of our merit, but of 
thine own gratuitous pardon through ~ 
Christ our Lord.”—(The Ordinary of 
the Mass). 


PELAGIUS, THE ADVERSARY OF GRACE, 
OPPosED By* AUGUSTINE. 


THEOLOGICAL SYSTEM OF PELAGIUS. 


(1) “Men as they now come into 
the world are, in respect to their pow- 
ers and abilities, in the same state in 
which Adam was created. 


(2) “ Adam sinned, but his sinning 
harmed no one but himself. 


(3) “Human nature, therefore, is 
not changed by the fall, and death is 
not a punishment for sin; but Adam 
would have died had he not aposta- 
tised, for death is inseparable from 
our nature. 


(4) “Much less is the guilt of 
Adam’s sin imputed to his offspring, 
for God would be unjust if He im- 
puted to us the actions of others. 


(5) “ Much less is human nature de- 
praved in consequence of the fall of 
Adam. There is, therefore, no hered- 
itary sin, 


“THAT WHICH WAS FROM THE BEGINNING.” 


if any one from amongst us, not being 
contentious, but anxious to learn, 
should enquire why He suffered death 
on the cross, and not in any other way 
let him hear that in no other way than 
this was it expedient for us; but the 
Lord nobly suffered this death for 
our sake. For if He came Himself to 
bear the curse which was upon us, 
how could He become a curse in any 
other way than by enduring the death 
appointed for the curse? And that is 
the cross, for so it is written : ‘ Cursed 
is he that hangeth on a tree.’ Next, 
if the death of the Lord is the ran- 
som of all, and by His death the 
“middle wall of partition’ is broken 
down and the call of the Gentiles 
comes about; how could He have 
called us if He had not been crucified ? 
For it is on a cross alone that a man 
dies with outstretched hands. And 
for this reason, again, it was fitting 
that the Lord should endure this, and 
stretch forth His hands, that with the 
one He might draw His ancient people 
_ and with the other those from the 
Gentiles, and join both together in 
Himself. For this He himself also 
said, signifying by what death He was 
about to ransom all: ‘I, when I am 
lifted up, will draw all men unto My- 
self.’ ”’—(IDEM, xxv.) 
St. AUGUSTINE, A.D. 354-430. 

“They (the saved) themselves were 
delivered by His mercy, who justifies 
the sinner by rewarding him according 
to grace.”—(Cw. Det., ii., p. 327.) 

“To clearly explain to us that bap- 
’ tism in Christ is nothing else than a 
similitude of the death of Christ, and 
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. sinful propensities . 


Res PEL A 
_ (6) “ For, though it may be granted 


that Adam is so far the author of 
sin, as he was the first that sinned, 
and by his example seduced others, 
yet this is not to be understood of a 
propagation of sin by generation. 


(ae Neither can such a propaga- 
tion be maintained without impeach- 
ing the justice of God, introducing 
unconditional necessity and destroying 
our freedom, 


(8) “It is true there are in men 
. . but these are 
not sins. 


(9) “If sin was propagated by 
natural generation, and every motion 
of the sinful propensities and every 
desire therefore were sinful, then the 
marriage-state would be sinful. 


(10) “ As man has ability to sin, so 
also has he not only ability to discern 
what is good, but likewise power to 
desire it and to perform it. And this 
is the freedom of the will, which is so 
essential to man that he cannot lose it. 


(11) “The grace which the Scrip- 
tures represent as the source of mor- 
ally good actions in man, Pelagius 
understood to denote various things. 
For he understood the word (a) of the 
whole constitution of our nature and 
especially of the endowment of free 
will; (b) of the promulgation of the 
divine law; (c) of the forgiveness of 
past sins without any influence on the 
future conduct; (d) of the example of 
Christ’s holy life, which he called the 
grace of Christ; (e) of the internal 


THE UNVEILING. 


that the death of Christ on the Cross 
is nothing but a similitude of the par- 
don of sins! so that just as real as is 
His death, so real is the remission of 
our sins; and just as real as is His 
resurrection, so real is our justifica- 
tion.’—(The Enchiridion, p..74.) 

“ For, Augustine says, ‘ Let human 
merits, which perished by Adam here 
be silent, and let the grace of God 
reign by Jesus Christ.’ Again, ‘ The 
saints ascribe nothing to their merits ; 
everything will they ascribe solely to 
Thy mercy, O God.’—(Com. Psalm 
CXXX1X.) 

Again, ‘And when a man sees that 
whatever good he has, he has not of 
himself, but of his God, he sees that 
everything in him which is praised is 
not of his own merits but of the divine 
mercy.’” — (AUGUSTINE, Psalm 
Ixxxviii.) 

“Chrysostom says: ‘If any works 
of ours follow the free calling of God, 
they are return and debt; but the gifts 


of God are grace, and beneficence, and 


great liberality.’ »—(Cited by CaLvIn, 
Institutes, ii., p. 376.) 


VENERABLE BEDE, A.D. 672-735. 

(5) “ Other innumerable methods of 
saving men being set aside, this was 
selected by Infinite Wisdom, namely, 
that without any diminution of His 
divinity, He assumed also humanity ; 
and in humanity procured so much 
good to men, that temporal death, 
though not due from Him, was yet 
paid to deliver them from eternal 
death, which was due from them. 
Such was the efficacy of that blood, 
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change in the understanding whereby 
the truth is recognised, which he 
called grace and also the assistance of 
the Holy Spirit; (f) and sometimes 


(12) “Man is as capable of secur- 
ing salvation by the proper use of his 
powers as of drawing on himself 
damnation by the misuse of them. 


(13) “And therefore God has 
given man a law, and this law pre- 
scribes nothing impossible. 


(14) “God requires from men a 
perfect personal obedience to His law. 


(15) “Actions originating from 
ignorance or forgetiulness are not sin- 
ful. 


(16) “So also natural propensities 
or the craving of things sinful is not 
of itself sinful. 


(17) “ Therefore, perfect personal 
obedience to the law on the part ot 


men is practicable, through the 
uncorruptness of the powers of 
nature. 


(18) “ And by grace (consisting in 
external divine aids, the right use of 
which depends on man’s free will) 
good works are performed. They 
(the Pelagians) did not deny all in- 
ternal change in men by grace, but 
they confined it solely to the under- 
standing, and controverted all internal 
change of the will. They also limited 
the necessity of this grace by main- 
taining that it was not indispensable 
to all men, and that it only facilitated 
the keeping of God’s commandments. 


“THAT WHICH WAS FROM THE BEGINNING.” 


that the Devil who slew Christ by a 
temporary death which was not due, 
cannot detain in eternal death any of 
those who are clothed with Christ, 
though that eternal death be due for 
their sins—(Mui.ner, Ch. Hist., Vol. 
ii., p. 437.) 


MEDIZVAL CHURCH WITNESSES. 
CLAUDE BIsHOP OF TURIN, 
A.D. 817-839. 


“Tf we look, in an_ evangelical 
view, at the subject-matter of this 
bishop’s preaching and expositions it 
-will appear that the controversy be- 
tween him and his adversaries was, 
whether man shall be justified before 
God BY JESUS CHRIST 
THROUGH FAITH ALONE, or 
whether he shall betake him to other 
refuges for the peace of his disquieted 
conscience. Against the false 
reliefs of a burdened conscience, 
which the Popedom exhibited, this 
first Protestant reformer militated in 
much Christian zeal, and pointed out 
to his hearers and his readers the 
mediation of Jesus Christ, as the sole 
and all-sufficient object of depend- 
ence.”—(MILner, History of the 
Church, ii., p. 505.) 

“ But his resemblance was even yet 
more striking to the evangelical bishop 
Augustine, Him, of all human teachers 
he most loved and followed; and, like 
him he delighted to set forth the Christ 
and divine grace through Him. 

He represents Him, too, as the one 
Head of the Church, and with the 
utmost fulness, unreserve, and preci- 
sion, asserts the great doctrine of 


(19) “ This possibility of perform- 
ing good works by the free use of 
our natural powers they endeavoured 
to prove, by the existence of virtuous 
persons amongst the pagans; and like- 
wise. 


(20) “ From the saints mentioned in 
the Old Testament, whom they 
divided into two classes — the first 
from Adam to Moses, who, like the 
pagans, had only natural grace; the 
second, from Moses to Christ who 
had the grace of the law. Some of 


’ the saints who had the law were all 
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their lifetime without sin, others 
sinned indeed, but, being converted, 
they ceased to sin, and yielded a per- 
fect obedience to the law. 


(21) “The grace whereby perfect 
obedience becomes possible is a con- 
sequence of precedent good works. 


(22) “ And such obedience is abso- 
lutely necessary to salvation. : 


(23) “ Sins originating from a mis- 
use of human freedom and continued 
by imitation and by custom were for- 
given, under the Old Testament, solely 
on account of good works, and, under 
the New Testament, through the 
grace of Christ. 


(24) “Their idea of the way of 
salvation then was this: A man who 
has sinned converts himself—that is, 
he leaves off sinning, and this by his 
own powers. He believes on Christ 
—that is, he embraces his doctrines. 
He is now baptised, and on account of 
this baptism all his previous sins are 
forgiven him, and he is without sin. 


THE UNVEILING. 


man’s forgiveness and justification, in 
all ages, through faith alone in 
Christ’s merits ; and not by any works 
of the law, ceremonial or moral.’’— 
(Etuiot, Hore, ii., p. 237.) 

“The Augustinian doctrines of 
grace involved that of justification and 
of forgiveness, freely and gratuitously 
on account of the merits of Christ’s 
redemption, Christ’s blood, Christ’s 
righteousness; though the forensic 
view of the matter set forth by Luther 
brought it into much clearer and 
fuller light.’”’-—(Ipem, p. 422, Note.) 
ANSELM ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

A.D. 1093-1109, 

“A direction for the visitation of 
the sick was composed by Anselm; 
the substance of which is as follows. 
Two previous questions were to be 
asked by the minister: the first was, 

‘Dost thou believe that thou deserv- 
est damnation?’ The second was, 

‘Dost thou intend to lead a new 
life?” 


When the sick man had returned — 


an answer in the affirmative to these 
questions, he was further asked, 

‘Dost thou believe that thou canst 
not be saved but by the death of 
Christ?’ The sick man answered ‘I 
do so believe.’ 

Then the minister says to him, See 
then, while life remain in thee, that 
thou repose thy confidence only in the 
death of Christ; trust in nothing else; 
commit thyself wholly to this death; 
cover thyself wholly with this alone; 
mix thyself wholly with this death; 
involve thyself wholly in this death. 
And, if the Lord will judge thee, say, 
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He has the instructions and the ex- 
ample of Christ, whereby he is placed 
in a condition to render perfect obedi- 
ence to the divine law. This he can 
do*if he will, and he can either with- 
stand all temptations or fall from 
grace. 


(25) “Moreover, they admitted 
conditional decrees, the condition of 
which was either foreseen good works 
or foreseen sin.” — (MosHeim, Ecc. 
Hist., Reid Edition, s. 7, Part ii., c. 5, 
Notes.) 


GROSSETESTE BisHop OF LINCOLN. 
(a.D. 1235-1253.) 

“On the important subject of 
Divine Grace, he expresses himself in 
the following manner : 

“Grace is that good pleasure of 
God, whereby He is pleased to bestow 
upon us what we have not deserved; 
and the gift is for our advantage, not 
His. Wherefore it is very clear that 
all the good we possess, whether it be 
natural, or freely conferred after- 
wards, proceeds from the grace of 
God; because there is no good thing, 
the existence of which He does not 
will; and for God to will anything is 
to do it; therefore there can be no 
good of which He is not the author. 
He it is who turns the human will 
from evil, and converts it to good, 
and also causes it to persevere in the 
same. Nevertheless man’s free will 
operates in this matter, as the grain 
shoots by an external germinative 
power, and by the heat of the sun 
and the moisture of the earth. For 
if it were impossible that we should 


“THAT WHICH WAS FROM THE BEGINNING.” 


“Lord, I cast the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ between myself and Thy 
judgment ; otherwise I will not engage 
in judgment with thee.’ 

And if He shall say to thee, that 
thou art a sinner, say, 

‘I place the death of our Lord 
Jesus Christ between me and my sins.’ 

If He shall say to thee that thou 
deservest damnation, say, 

“Lord, I cast the death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ between me 
and my evil deserts, and I offer 
His merits for that merit which 
I ought to have had and have not. 

If He shall say that He is angry 
with thee, say, 

‘Lord, I cast the death of the Lord 
Jesus Christ between me and Thy 
displeasure.’ ” 


“The jewel of the Gospel peace by 
the blood of Christ alone, which is the 
doctrine that gives law and being, 
order and efficacy, to all the other doc- 
trines of Christianity, is contained in 
this plain catechism.” — (MILNER, 
Hist. of the Church, Vol. ii., p. 584.) 


St. BERNARD (A.D. 1129-1153). 
THE OPPONENT OF ABELARD AS WAS 
AUGUSTINE OF PELAGIUS. 

“About the year 1139, William, 
Abbot of St. Thierry, alarmed at the 


turn from the evil and be converted 
to the good, we should not be com- 
mendable in so doing, nor should we 
be ordered in Scripture to do so. And 
again, if we could do this without the 
grace of God, there would be no pro- 
priety in praying to God for it, nor 
would our success depend upon His 
will. A will to do good, by 
which a man becomes conformed to 
the will of God, is grace freely given. 
The Divine will is grace, and grace is 
said to be infused when the Divine 


’ will begins to operate upon our will. 
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—(Mixner, Ch. Hist. iii., pp. 205-6.) 

“The honest and intrepid spirit, 
with which this excellent prelate op- 
posed the scandalous practices of Pope 
Innocent IV. has sufficiently appeared 
in the course of this chapter.”—(IpEm, 
p. 60.) 

“ He died at Buckden, October 9th, 
1253. Innocent heard of his death 
with pleasure; and said with exulta- 
tion, ‘I rejoice, and let every true son 
of the Roman Church rejoice with me, 
that my great enemy is removed. He 
ordered a letter to be written to King 
Henry, requiring him to take up the 
bishop’s body, to cast it out of the 
Church, and to burn it. The car- 
dinals, however, opposed the tyrant; 
and the letter was never sent, prob- 
ably on the decline of Innocent’s 
health; for he died in the succeeding 
year.’—(Inem, 201, 205.) 

PETER ABELARD (A.D. 1079-1142). 
THe MeEDIaVvVAL PELAGIUS. 

“He denied that the devil ever had 
any commanding effective influence 
over man, and therefore he denied that 
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growing progress of Abelard’s doc- 
trine, wrote to Geofrey Bernard, 
Bishop of Chartres, and entreating 
him to undertake the defence of 
Divine truth. . . . ‘For Peter Abe- 
lard again teaches and writes novel- 
ties; his books cross the seas and pass 
over the Alps : and his new sentiments 
concerning the faith are carried into 
provinces and kingdoms, are preached 
to crowded audiences, and are openly 
defended; they are even said to have 
made their way into the Court of 
Rome. I say to you both, your silence 
is dangerous, both to yourselves and 
to the Church of God—TI tell you, this 
monster is as yet in labour; but if he 
be not prevented, he will produce a 
poisonous serpent, for which no 
charmer can be found.’ 

“Bernard first held a private con- 
ference with Abelard. His first at- 
tempt being fruitless, he took two or 
three persons with him. According 


to the precept of the Gospel, and in. 


their presence, expostulated with the 
innovator, Finding his efforts to be 
unsuccessful, he wrote to Pope Inno- 
cent in these terms: ‘ Another foun- 
dation is laid than that which has been 
laid for us. A new creed is coined in 
France. Our theologian, with 
Arius, disposes of the Trinity by de- 
grees and measures: with Pelagius, 
prefers free-will to grace; with Nes- 
torious divides Christ, and excludes 
the man Christ Jesus from all connec- 
tion with the Trinity’! To another 
bishop he wrote thus: ‘The dragon 
hath been silent many days; but, when 
he was silent in Britain (he alludes to 
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the Son assumed flesh for the sake of 
freeing man from the devil. God ap- 
peared, said he, in flesh, for no other 
end than for our instruction by word 
and example, nor did He suffer and 
die for any other reason than to shew 
and recommend His love toward us. 

“It may be proper to add that Abe- — 
lard, having set aside the Scripture 
doctrine of an atonement, gives it as 
his opinion that the real cause and de- 
sign of Christ’s incarnation was that 
He might illuminate the world with 
the light of His wisdom and inflame 
it to the love of God. 

He affirmed that the Holy Spirit 
was the soul of the world. A phrase 
much used by the philosophers. 

He asserted that Christ, God and 
man, is not a third person in the Trin- 
ity, and that God is not properly to 
be called man. That by free-will, 
without the help of grace, we can both 
will and perform that which is good, 
in direct contradiction to the seventh 
chapter to the Romans. 

“ That not the fault but the penalty 
of original sin is derived from Adam. 

That there is no sin, except in the 
full consent of the man, and that con- 
sent attended with or implying a con- 
tempt of God that no sin is committed 
by concupiscence, inward delight in 
evil, or ignorance. However obscurely 
he expresses himself, he evidently 
lessens the demerit of sinful thoughts. 

“That diabolical suggestions are 
made, in a natural way on men by the 
contact of stones or herbs, as the saga- 
cious malice of evil spirits knows how 
to suit the various efficacy of these 
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the Pelagian heresy) he conceived ini- 
quity in France. The man boasts that 
he hath infected the Court of Rome 
with the poison of his novelty; that he 
hath dispersed his books among the 
Romans ; and he assumes those as ihe 
patrons of his error, by whom he 
ought to be condemned. May God 
defend that Church for which he died, 
that he may present it to Himself, not 
having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.”—(MItner, Hist. of Ch., Vol. 
ili., pp. 20-22.) 

“The new theologist of France is 
‘one who scorns to be ignorant of any- 
thing in heaven above or in earth be- 
neath, to one point only, himself and 
his own ignorance he is perfectly 
blind. Our theologist says, ‘ What 
does it profit, if what we teach cannot 
be rendered intelligible?’ Thus pro- 
mising perfectly to explain mysterious 
things, he places degrees in the Trin- 
ity, measures in the Divine Majesty, 
and numbers in eternity. In the very 
entrance on his work he defines faith 
to be ‘an estimation or an opinion ’— 
Faith is not opinion, but certainty. 


“Let him learn, therefore, that the 
devil has not only power, but a just 
power over men. Though the devil 
himself, who invaded us, is not just; 
but God who exposed us to him, is 
just. 


“ Man was then justly enslaved, but 
mercifully delivered: with such 
mercy, however, that justice appeared 
even in his deliverance. For what 
could man do of himself to recover 
lost righteousness, being now the bond 


things to the production of various 
vices. 

“Faith he called an estimation or 
opinion of things not seen. 


“In commenting on the epistle to 
the Romans, Abelard thus expresses 
himself : ‘ Since the divine compassion 
by bare intuition could have freed us 
from the devil, what necessity, what 
reason, or what need was there, that, 
for our redemption the Son of God 
should assume our nature, should sus- 


_ tain so many and so great miseries, 
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and the painful and ignominious death 
of the cross? To us the reason seems 
to be as follows: That our justifica- 
tion by His blood, and our reconcilia- 
tion to God, consisted in this singular 
grace exhibited to us, namely in His 
taking upon Him our nature, and in 
His persevering by word and example 
even to death in instructing us.’ Ob- 
serve (remarks Milner in a note to the 
above passage) how the idea of atone- 
ment is excluded to make way for 
that of instruction, while evangelical 
terms are still used. Some of the 
other articles are nugatory or obscure; 
this is palpably plain, and of essential 
importance in the controversy. In 
the same light the opposition which he 
makes, in a great degree, to the work 
of the Holy Spirit, is to be con- 
sidered, 


“Thus (continues Abelard) He 
drew His true disciples the more 
closely to Himself by love, our re- 
demption, therefore, consists in the 
great love excited in us by the pas- 
sion of Christ, which not only frees 
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slave of the devil? Another’s right- 
eousness is therefore assigned to him 
after he had lost his own. The prince 
of this world came and found nothing 
in Christ; and, when he still would 
lay violent hands on the innocent, most 
justly he lost the captives whom he 
possessed ; and that being upon whom 
death had no just claim, having un- 
justly suffered the pains of death, by 
this voluntary submission justly 
freed us from the debt of death and, 
from the dominion of the devil, him 
who was legally obnoxious to both. 
Man was the debtor; man also paid 
the debt ; if one died for all, then were 
all dead (2 Cor. v., 14), that the 
satisfaction of one might be imputed 
to all, as He alone bore the sins of all; 
and now he, who offended, and he who 
satisfied divine justice, are found the 
same; because the head and the body 
is one Christ. The head then satis- 
fied for the members, Christ for His 


own bowels, since, according to St.. 


Paul’s gospel, which fully confutes the 
error of Abelard. And you 

hath he quickened together with Him, 
having forgiven us all trespasses, blot- 
ting out the handwriting of ordinances, 
nailing it to His cross, and spoiling 
principalities and powers’ (Col. ii. 
13-15). May I be found among those 
spoils of which adverse powers are de- 
prived! If I be told, your fathers 
enslaved you, I answer, my Brother 
hath redeemed me. Why may I not 
have another’s righteousness imputed, 
since I have another’s sin imputed to 
me? Is there sin in the seed of the 
sinner, and not righteousness in the 
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us from the servitude of sin, but gives 
us the liberty of the Sons of God. 

“In another place, he says, ‘Though 
our doctors, since the days of the 
Apostles, are of different sentiments, 
I think the devil had no effective 
power over man, except a permissive 
power from God, as a gaoler, nor did 
the Son of God assume flesh that He 
might free men from slavery.’ ” 

Milner’s note to above : “ He plainly 
misrepresents the ancient doctors, 
none of whom assign any other sort 
of power to Satan; but by this mis- 
representation he speciously intro- 
duces his opposition to the doctrine of 
the atonement.”—(Ipem, Vol. ili., pp. 
14, 16.) 


St. BERNARD'S REPLY TO THE THEORY 
oF HuMAN SALVATION BY LOVE AND 
EDUCATION ONLY AS TAUGHT BY 
ABELARD. 

“ Strange, says he (Abelard), that 
God should be reconciled to men by 
the death of His Son, which ought to 
have incensed Him the more against 
them. As if in one and the same 
transaction the iniquity of wicked 
men might not displease, and the piety 
of the sufferer please God. What, 
says he, can expiate the guilt of the 
murder of Christ, if nothing less than 
that murder could expiate the sin of 
Adam? We answer briefly, that very 
blood which they shed, and the inter- 
cession of Him whom they slew—Not 
simply the death, but the voluntary 
obedience unto death of the Redeemer, 
was well pleasing to God; of the Re- 
deemed I say, who by that death de- 
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blood of Christ? As in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive. 
The fault has truly laid hold of me, 
but grace has also visited me.’ If the 
judgment, was by one to condemna- 
tion, the free gift was by many 
offences unto justification (Rom. 
57 16).ANor.cdo le fear,” “beng 
thus freed from the powers of 
darkness, to be rejected by the 
Father of Lights, since I am justi- 
fied freely by the blood of His Son. 
He who pitied the sinner will not con- 
demn the just. I call myself just, 
but it is through His righteousness. 
‘For Christ is the end of the law for 
righteousness’ (Rom. x., 4), and 
‘Who of God is made unto us . 

righteousness’ (1 Cor. i., 30). Thus 
is man made righteous by the blood of 
the Redeemer; though Abelard, this 
man of perdition, thinks the only use 
of His coming was to deliver to us 
good rules of life, and to give us an 
example of patience and of charity. 
Is this then the whole of the great 
mystery of godliness; this which any 
uncircumcised and unclean person 
may easily penetrate? What is there 
in this beyond the common light of 
nature? But it is not so: for the 
natural man receiveth not the things 
of the Spirit of God (1 Cor. ii., 14). 
Thou hast hid these things from the 
wise and prudent (Matt. xi., 25); and 
‘if our Gospel be hid, it is hid to 
them that are lost ’ (2 Cor. iv., 3). He 
asks had the devil dominion over 
Abraham and the other elect? No; 
but he would have had, if they had 
not been freed by faith in Him that 


stroyed death, wrought salvation, re- 
trieved innocence, triumphed over 
principalities and powers, reconciled 
all things in Heaven and earth, and 
restored all things. And because this 
precious death, which was to be spon- 
taneously undergone, could not take 
place but through the sin of men, He, 
not delighted indeed with their 
wickedness, but taking occasion from 
it to execute the purposes of His own 
benevolence, by death condemned 
death. This blood was able to expiate 


_the guilt which shed it, and therefore 
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left no doubt of its expiating the first 
original sin. In answer to his tra- 
gical complaints of the cruelty of this 
dispensation, we say, God did not 
thirst for blood but for salvation, 
which was to be effected by blood. 
Salvation, we say, and not as he 
writes, the mere DISPLAY OF 
LOVE, and the exhibition of useful 
INSTRUCTION and a_ powerful 
EXAMPLE. 

“Tf, as he says, the design of the 
Incarnation was illumination, and a 
powerful incentive to love, we may 
own these tidings come from Christ; 
but, from whom came redemption and 
deliverance? 

“ As far as in him lies, he who attri- 
butes the glory of redémption not to 
the Cross of Christ, but to our pro- 
ficiency in holy conversation renders 
void and of none effect the mystery 
of the divine dispensation. . . . But 
God forbid that I should glory save 
in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
in whom is our salvation, life, and re- 
surrection. 


al 
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was to come. As it is written, Abra- 
ham believed God, and it was imputed 
to him for righteousness; and Abra- 
ham rejoiced to see my day; he saw 
it, and was glad. It was the blood of 
Christ, which like dew distilled on 
Lazarus and preserved him from the 
flames of hell through faith in Him 
who was to suffer. We must believe 
-of all the elect of that time that they 
were born as we are, under the pow- 
ers of darkness, but were thence de- 
livered before they died ; and that only 
by the blood of Christ.”—(Mu1ner, 
Ch. Hist. iii., pp. 27.) 
Dr. MILNER: ON THE “Love 
THEORY.” 

“ Let this suffice for a small speci- 
men of the metaphysical doctrine of 
charity, on which there has been so 
much controversy in different ages. 
The gradual progress of spirituality 
in religion seems to be justly described 
by Bernard; and the plain dictates of 


common sense do evidently restrain - 


the flights of his fancy. For, in 
truth, what is the amount of all the 
metaphysics, which good men have 
written, concerning the distinterested 
love of God, but this, that it ought to 
be sincere and not selfish; and does 
not the common meaning of the word 
‘love’ teach us this? If I may be 
said to love a friend for the sake of 
my own interest, it is at least a very 
improper mode of speech, for, in strict 
propriety, I love not him, but my own 
interest, or some gain which I con- 
ceive attainable through him. On the 
other hand, to talk of loving God, and 


“T see, indeed, THREE CAPITAL 
OBJECTS in this work of our salva- 
tion, the form of humility by which 
the Son of God made Himself of no 
reputation, the measure of love, which 
he extended even to the death of the 
Cross, and the mystery of redemption, 
in which He suffered death. The two. 
former, exclusive of the latter, are as 
if you painted on a vacuum. Great 
and necessary indeed was the example 
of humility; great and worthy of all 
acceptation was the example of His 
charity; but remove redemption, and 
these have no ground to stand upon. 
I would follow the humble Jesus, I 
desire to embrace with the arms of 
love Him who loved me, and gave 
Himself for me; but I must eat the 
Paschal Lamb. Unless I eat His flesh 
and drink His blood, I have no life in 
me. It is one thing to follow Jesus, 
another to embrace, another to feed 
upon Him. To follow is wholesome 
counsel; to embrace is solemn joy; to 
feed upon Him is a happy life, ‘ For 
His flesh is meat indeed, and His 
blood is drink indeed. The bread of 
God is He that cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life to the world.’ 
What room is there for counsel or for 
joy without life? They are mere pic- 
tures and shadows, without a solid 
ground and substance. Therefore, 
neither examples of humility, nor dis- 
plays of charity, are anything without 
redemption.” 

“ The influence of Bernard’s labours 
in this cause on the minds of the 
Christian world was very great, and 
decisively defeated the design of the 
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relinquishing self-love, is unnatural 
and idle romance. On this subject, 
then, which has tortured the minds of 
pious souls, it would be wise to stick 
to common sense, which knows no re- 
pugnance between the love of God and 
self-love, though the latter ought in 
all cases to be subordinate to the 
former: and this is the point, which 
Bernard seems to have understood 
and maintained. The greatest defect 
in the latter seems to be that which 
was common to the age, namely, the 
want of a distinct and orderly de- 
‘scription of the Faith of the Gospel, 
which alone can work the love which 
he describes.” —(IDEM, iii., p. 56.) 

“T shall not now need to give an 
abstract of the other letters which 
Bernard wrote on this occasion, In 
them all he sees the true ground of 
Abelard’s errors. While this heretic 
undertook to comprehend all that God 
is by mere human reason, while 
nothing seemed to escape his penetra- 
tion either in heaven above or in the 
depth beneath, he was totally ignorant 
of himself, Such is the language of 
Bernard concerning him, while he cau- 
tions the Pope and other dignitaries 
of the Roman Church against the se- 
ductions of heresy, and informs them 
how much Abelard presumed on the 
expectation of finding patrons at 
Rome when his books had been dis- 
persed.”—(Ipem, Vol. iii., p. 34.) 


Dante, A.D. 1265-1321. 
“T betook myself 
Weeping to Him, who of free-will 
forgives. 


enemy. Gaufredus, one of the writers 
of Bernard’s life, observes, ‘ Blessed 
be God, who gave to us a better mas- 
ter, by whom He confuted the ignor- 
ance of the former and quashed his 
arrogance, by whom Christ exhibited 
to us THREE SPECIAL OBJECTS 
in His sufferings — an example of 
virtue, an incentive of love, and a 
sacrifice of redemption ! A 
“Roused by the exhortations of 
Bernard, the Pope pronounced a de- 
finite sentence against Abelard, 


_ ordered his works to be burned, and 
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the heretic to be confined in some 
monastery, at the discretion of the 
leaders of the Council which had con- 
demned his doctrine. It was 
a matter of sincere pleasure to all, 
who loved the souls of men that Abe- 
lard was stripped of the power of 
doing mischief. He was per- 
mitted to end his days in the monas- 
tery of Cluny, over which Peter the 
Venerable presided.” — (MILNER, 
dit) ppe o2,.02-) 
Rhythm of Bernard of Cluny. 

—(a.p. 1153) De Contemptu Mundi. 


“T ask not for my merit; 
I seek not to deny, 
My merit is destruction, 
A child of wrath am I. 


“But yet with Faith I venture 

And Hope upon my way, 

For those perennial guerdons, 
I labour night and day. 

And grace, sweet grace celestial 
Shall all its love display, 

And Dayid’s royal fountain 
Purge every sin away.” 
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My sins were horrible : but so wide 
arms 
Hath goodness infinite that it re- 
ceives 
All who turn to it.” 
(PurGatory, Canto iii.) 
“As we to each 
Pardon the evil done us, pardon 
thou, 
Benign, and of our merit take no 
count, 
’Gainst the old adversary prove not 
Thou 
Our virtue easily subdued; but free 
From his incitements, and defeat his 
wiles.” 
(IpEm, Canto xi.) 
“It seems 
As faith had not been thine; with- 
out the which 
Good deeds suffice not.” 
(IpEem, Canto xxii.) 
“The death which He endured, that 
I should live.”—(Paradise, Canto 
XXVi.) 


“Oh, how unlike the complex works 
of man, 

Heavens easy, artless, unencumbered 
plan! 

No meretricious graces to beguile, 

No clustering ornaments to clog the 
pile; 

From ostentation as from weakness 
free, 

It stands like the Cerulean arch we 
see, 

Majestic in its own simplicity. 

Inscribed upon its portals from afar 

Conspicuous as the brightness of a 
star, 
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“At the very hour, in fact, when 
Bernard was passing away, a singer 
of the same name, in the cloisters of 
Cluny, was pouring out the cry of a 
soul in bitterness, the heart-hunger 
after home of a lonely traveller who 
felt beyond all powers of endurance 
the darkness and wickedness of the 
times. To us the Rhythm of Bernard 
of Cluny is a chord of deathless 
music; in the strains of ‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden’ we hear the harpers harp- 
ing on their harps of gold. But to 
the writer it was the wail of a heart 
that was broken with the super- 
abounding wickedness of the world, a 
black world—a world of madness and 
storm, where might was right, and 
lust was king. Of his poem two 
thousand lines are a bitter satire on 
the fearful evils around him. With 
the energy of a second Juvenal, he 
bids us gaze into the abyss of corrup- 
tion; but lest our spirits sink in utter 
darkness as we gaze, he would have 
us turn from earth’s misery and pol- 
lution to the peace and glory of 
heaven, and the speedy coming of the 
King. Monasticism had indeed 
failed; this hymn of the Church Uni- 
versal is its swan-like song on its own 
inability to realise the City of God on 
this side of the grave.”—(Worxkman, 
The Church of the West in the Middle 
Ages, p. 303.) 


“On merit not my own I stand, 
On doing which I have not done; 
Merit beyond what I can do, 
Doings more worthy than my own. 
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Legible only by the light they give, 


Stand the soul quickening words— 
BELIEVE AND LIVE.” 


(Cowper Truth). 


THomas A KEMPIs, 


“Upon a life I have not lived, 


Upon a death I did not die; 

Another’s life, Another’s death, 

I stake my whole eternity.” 
—(Dr. Bonar.) 


p. 1471. 


“But whence is this to me, that thou shouldest come to me? Who am I 


that thou shouldest give thyself to me? 


“ How dare a sinner appear before thee? And how dost thou vouchsafe 


to come to a sinner? 


“Thou knowest thy servant, and thou knowest that he hath nothing good 
in himself that thou shouldest grant him this favour. 

“T confess, therefore, my unworthiness, I acknowledge thy bounty, I praise 
thy mercy, and I give thanks for thine exceeding love. 

“For it is of thine own mercy that thou doest this, not for my merits : in 
order that thy goodness may be better known to me, that greater love may be 
imparted, and humility more perfectly set forth. 

“ Forgive, O my God, forgive me my sins for Thy Holy Name; save my 
soul, which Thou hast redeemed with Thy precious blood. 

“ Behold, I commit myself to Thy mercy, I resign myself into Thy hands. 

“ Deal with me according to thy goodness, not according to my wickedness 
and iniquity.” —(/mitation, Bk. iv., c. 2, i. 9.) 


PRIMITIVE AND MEDIZZXVAL CHURCH DOCTRINE OF 
JUSTIFICATION CONTINUED AND PROCLAIMED BY THE 
REFORMERS OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


Joun WycuiFFE, 1326-1384. 


“The good people of Lutterworth 
must almost have looked to see the 
roof of their church falling upon their 
heads, when it first echoed to sounds 
of such audacity. Equally strange 
were his instructions on the mode of 
their acceptance with God. Having 
solemnly dwelt on the supreme 


THOMAS BRADWARDINE, 
“THE PROFOUND.” 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY (D.1349) 

“His great work was ‘ Concerning 
the Cause of God against Pelagius.’ 
An admirable performance, whether 
one considers the force of his genius, 
the solidity of his reasoning powers, 

or the energy of his devotion. 

“Tn the preface he lays open his 
heart, and explains the exercise of his 
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majesty of Jehovah, and shown that 
His justice must be violated by for- 
giving sin without an atonement (‘ else 
must He give free licence to sin, both 
in angels and men, and then sin were 
no sin, and our God were no God’), 
he proceeds to consider what that 
atonement must be. His people prob- 
ably might, at first have expected to 
hear of the good offices of the saints, 
or of the maternal influence and auth- 
ority of the Holy Virgin, who alone 
could secure the effective intercession 
of her Son, on behalf of transgression 
against the laws of the Father. Not 
a syllable of all this! He refers, 
directly and solely, to the only Name 
whereby men can be saved; and this 
in language which might entirely be- 
come an English pulpit at the present 
day. ‘The Person,’ he says, ‘who 
may make atonement for the sin of 
our first father must needs be God 
and Man. For, as mankind tres- 
passed, so must mankind make satis- 


faction: and, therefore, it could not 


be that an angel should make satis- 
faction for man; for neither has he 
the might, nor was his the person (or 
nature) that here sinned. But, since 
all men are one person, if any mem- 
ber of this Person make satisfaction, 
the whole Person maketh it. And by 
this we may see that, if God made a 
man of nought, or anew, to be of the 
kind of Adam, yet he was holden to 
God, as much as he might, for him- 
self; and so he might not make satis- 
faction for himself, and also for 
Adam’s sin. Since then, satisfaction 
must be made for the sin of Adam, as 
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mind on the great subject of Divine 
Grace, which he attempts to defend 
against the supporters of the doctrine 
of free-will; a term which I have re- 
peatedly observed to be improper; 
and which, as used by him, and by 
most if not all of the fathers, who 
really loved evangelical truth, means © 
much the same as self-sufficiency. ... 

But let us hear him speak for him- 
self. 

“As I am somewhat encouraged by 
the countenance of those who love the 
cause of God, so I own I am discour- 
aged by the opposition of those who 
embrace the cause of Pelagius, who 
are, alas! far more numerous. For, 
behold, I speak it with real grief of 
heart, as formerly 450 prophets, with 
the addition of numbers of the popu- 
lace without end, were united against 
one prophet of the Lord, so at this 
day, how many, O Lord, contend for 
free-will against Thy gratuitous grace, 
and against St. Paul, the spiritual 
champion of grace! How many in- 
deed in our times despise Thy saving 
grace, and maintain that free-will suf- 
fices for salvation! Or, if they use 
the term grace, how do they boast 
that they deserve it by the strength 
of free-will; so that grace in their eyes 
appears to be sold at a price, and not 
freely conferred from above! How 
many, presuming on the power of 
their own free-will, refuse Thy influ- 
ence in their operations, saying, with 
the ungodly, depart from us! How 
many, extolling the liberty of their 
own will, refuse Thy service. Or, if 
with their lips they own that Thou 
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it has been said, such a Person must 
make this satisfaction, as was both 
God and Man; for, the worthiness of 
such a Person’s deeds would be even 
with the, unworthiness of the Sin. 
The whole tenor of his ministrations 
points to the agonies of this Divine 
and Incarnate Saviour as the only 
object on which the thoughts of men 
are to be fixed, when they are seeking 
forgiveness and salvation; and the 
practical inference is that ‘ we follow 
after Christ in His blessed Passion— 
that we keep ourselves from sin here- 
after, and gather a devout mind from 
Him.’ In speaking of the deservings 
of man, and the grace of God, he 
teaches us to look up to God as the 
only source of whatever may be good 
or acceptable within us. ‘ We should 
know,’ he says, ‘ that faith is a gift of 
God; and so God gives it not to man, 
unless He gives it graciously. Thus, 
indeed, all good things which men 
have is of God: and accordingly— 
When God rewardeth a good work in 
man, He crowneth His own gift! All 
this is of grace, even as all things are 
of grace, that men have, of the will of 
God. God’s goodness is the first 
cause which giveth men these good 
things; and so, it may not be that God 
doth good to men, but if (except) He 
do it freely, by His own grace: and, 
with this, we shall grant that men de- 
serve of God.’” — (Le Bas, Life of 
Wycliffe, pp. 158.) 


co-operatest with them, how do they, 
like the proud, disobedient angels of 
old, who hated thee, refuse that thou 
shouldst reign over them! Nay, 
prouder than Satan, and, not content 
to esteem themselves Thy equals, they 
most arrogantly boast that they reign 
above Thee, the King of Kings. For 
they fear not to maintain that their 
own will in common actions goes be- 
fore as the mistress, that thine follows 
as a handmaid; that they go before as 
lords, that Thou followest as a ser- 


- vant; that they as kings command, and 
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that Thou as a subject obeyest. How 
many support Pelagianism with cla- 
mour, raillery, and derision. Almost 
the whole world is gone after Pela- 
gius into error. Arise, O Lord, judge 
thy own cause: sustain him who un- 
dertakes to defend Thy truth; protect, 
strengthen, and comfort me. For 
Thou knowest that, nowhere relying 
on my own strength, but trusting in 
Thine, I, a weak worm, attempt to 
maintain so great a  cause.’”— 
(Mizner, Ch. Hist., iti., pp. 221-3.) 
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THE GOSPEL OF JUSTIFICATION. 


THE DOCTRINE TRIUMPHS IN THE TEACHING OF LUTHER 
AND THE REFORMERS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 
IT WAS . AUTHORITATIVELY CONDEMNED BY ROME, 
FINALLY REJECTED UNDER ANATHEMA AT TRENT, AND 
THE INTERNAL CATHOLIC REFORMERS WHO FAVOURED 


IT WERE SUPPRESSED. 


EHS. SUSISSHALL LIVE: BYaFrAITH.’ 


Habe, Avekomsi 37 > Gabi hl: 


Hebitxs 38: 


“ARTICULUS STANTIS AUT CADENTIS ECCLESI/A.” 


THE ARTICLE OF A STANDING OR FALLING CHURCH. 


LUTHER AND THE 
PROTESTANT REFORMERS. 

“This powerful text had a mys- 
terious influence on the life of Luther. 
It was a creative sentence both for the 
Reformer and for the Reformation. 
It was in these words God then said, 
Let there be light! And there was 
light. 
- “Tt is frequently necessary for a 
truth to be presented many times to 
our minds in order that it may pro- 
duce the due effect. Luther had pro- 
foundly studied the epistle to the 
Romans, and yet the doctrine of Jus- 
tification by faith there taught had 
never appeared so clear to him. . Now 
he comprehends that righteousness 
which alone can stand before God; 
now he receives for himself from the 
hand of Christ that obedience which 
God of His free gift imputes to the 
sinner, as soon as he raises his eyes 
in humility to the crucified Son of 
Man. This was the decisive epoch 
of Luther’s inner life. That faith 
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THE CaTHoLic INTERNAL 
REFORMERS. 

“As early as the time of Leo X. 
we find mention of an ‘ Oratory of 
Divine Love,’ which had been founded 
by some distinguished men in Rome 
for their mutual edification; they met 
for the worship of God, for preach- 
ing, and the practice of spiritual exer- 
cise, at the Church of St. Silvester 
and Dorothea, in the Trastevere, near 
the place where the Apostle Peter is 
believed to have dwelt, and where he 
presided over the first assemblies of 
the Christians. The members were 
from fifty to sixty in number. Among 
them were Contarini, Sadolet, Gil- 
berto, and Caraffa, all of whom after- 
wards became cardinals. Gaetano da 
Thiene, who was canonised; and Lip- 
pomano, a theological writer of high 
reputation and great influence, were 
also of the number; Giuliano Bathi, 
the priest of the church where they 
met, was the central point around 
which they grouped themselves. 


THE UNVEILING. 


which had saved him from the terrors 
of death became the very soul of his 
theology, his stronghold in every dan- 
ger; the principle which gave energy 
to his preaching and strength to his 
charity; the foundation of his peace, 
the encouragement to his labours, his 
comfort in life and death. 

“But this great doctrine of a sal- 
vation proceeding from God and not 
from man, was not only the power oi 
God to save Luther’s soul; it became 
in a still greater degree the power of 
God to reform the Church—an effec- 
tual weapon wielded by the Apostles 
—a weapon too long neglected, but 
taken at last, in all its primitive 
brightness, from the arsenal of the 
Omnipotent God. At the very mom- 
ent when Luther uprose from his 
knees on Pilate’s Staircase, in agita- 
tion and amazement at those words 
which Paul had addressed fifteen cen- 
turies before to the inhabitants of that 
metropolis—Truth, till then a melan- 
choly captive, and fetter 
Church, uprose also to fall no more. 

“We should here listen to what 
Luther himself says on the matter: 
‘Although I was a holy and blameless 
monk, my conscience was nevertheless 
full of trouble and anguish. I could 
not endure those words—the right- 
eousness of God. I had no love for 
that holy and just God who punishes 
sinners. I was filled with secret anger 
against him: I hated Him, because, 
not content with frightening by the 
law and the miseries of life us 
wretched sinners, already ruined by 
original sin, He still further increased 


in the 
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‘This association was by no means 
opposed to the doctrines of Protest- 
antism. 

“ After the lapse of some years, we 
again meet with a certain portion of 
this Roman society in Venice.” 

“Tn this general ruin Venice had 
remained undisturbed by foreigners - 
or armies and was considered the uni- 
versal refuge. Here were assembled 
the dispersed literati of Rome, and 
those Florentine patriots against 
whom their native land was closed for 
ever. Among these last more parti- 
cularly, as may be seen in the his- 
torian Nardi, and in Bruccioli, the 
translator of the Bible, a very decided 
spirit of devotion, not unmarked by 
the influence of Savanarolo, became 
manifest. This was shared by other 
refugees, and among them by Regin- 
ald Pole, who had quitted England to 
withdraw himself from the innova- 
tions of Henry VIII. From their 
Venetian hosts these distinguished 
men found a cordial welcome. 

“Near Treviso was Treville, the 
villa of Luigi Priuli. Here the 
inmates employed themselves chiefly 
in spiritual studies and conversation. 
Hither came the Benedictine, Marco 
of Padua, a man of profourd piety, 
probably he from whom Pole declares 
himself to have drawn his spiritual 
nurture. Here also was the eminent 
Venetian, Gaspar Contarini, who must 
be considered as the head of the as- 
sembly. Of him Pole says that noth- 
ing which the human mind can dis- 
cover by its own powers of investiga- 
tion was unknown to him; and noth- 
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our tortures by the Gospel. . . . But 
when, by the Spirit of God, I under- 
stood these words—when I learnt how 
the justification of the sinner proceeds 
from the free mercy of our Lord 
through faith . . then I felt born 
again like a new man; I entered 
through the open doors into the very 
Paradise of God. Henceforward also 
I saw the beloved and Holy Scrip- 
tures with other eyes. I perused the 
Bible — I brought together a great 
number of passages that taught me 
the nature of God’s work. And as 
previously I had detested with all my 
heart these words—‘ The righteous- 
ness of God ’—I began from that hour 
to value them as the sweetest and most 
consoling words in the Bible. In very 
truth this language of St. Paul was to 
me the true gate of Paradise.’ 

“Thus, when he was called on 
solemn occasions to confess this doc- 
trine, Luther always recovered his 
enthusiasm and rough energy. ‘I 
see,’ observed he at an important 
moment, ‘that the devil is continually 
attacking this fundamental article by 
means of his doctors, and that in this 
respect he can never cease or take 
any repose. 

“ Well, then, 

“*T, Doctor Martin Luther, un- 
worthy herald of the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, confess this article, 
that Faith alone without works justi- 
fies before God; and I declare that it 
shall stand and remain for ever in 
despite of the Emperor of the 
Romans, the Emperor of the Turks, 
the Emperor of the Tartars, the Em- 


_ ing wanting to him that the grace of 
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God has imparted to the human soul; 
and he further says that Contarini 
crowned his knowledge with virtue. 
“Tf now we enquire what were the 
leading convictions of these men, we 
find that foremost among them was 
the doctrine of Justification, which, 
as taught by Luther, had originated 
the whole Protestant movement. Con- 
tarini wrote a special treatise concern- 
ing this, which Pole cannot find words 
strong enough to praise. ‘Thou,’ he 
exclaims to his friend, ‘thou hast 
brought forth that jewel which the 
Church was keeping half-concealed.’ 
Pole himself finds that Scripture in 
its more profound and intimate reve- 
lations is entirely in accordance with 
this doctrine. He congratulates Con- 
tarini on having been the first to bring 
to light ‘that holy, fruitful, indis- 
pensable truth!’ To this circle of 
friends belonged M. A. Flaminio, who 
resided for some time with Pole, and 
whom Contarini desired to take with 
him into Germany. Let us observe 
how distinctly he professes this doc- 
trine. ‘The Gospel,’ says he, in one 
of his letters, ‘is no other than the 
glad tidings that the only begotten 
Son of God, clothed in our flesh has 
satished for us the justice of the 
Eternal Father. | Whoever believes 
this enters the Kingdom of God; he 
enjoys the Universal forgiveness; 
from a carnal creature he becomes 
spiritual ; from being a child of wrath, 
he becomes a child of grace, and lives 
in a sweet peace of conscience.’ It 
would be difficult to announce the 
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peror of the Persians—in spite of the 
Pope and all the cardinals, with the 
bishops, priests, monks aud nuns--in 
spite of kings, princes, and nobles— 
and in spite of all the world and of 
the devils themselves ; and that if their 
endeavour to fight against this truth, 
they will draw the fires of hell upon 
their heads. This is the true and holy 
Gospel, and the declaration of me, 
Doctor Luther, according to the teach- 
ing of the Holy Ghost. 

““« There is no one,’ continues he, 
‘who has died for our sins, if not 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God. I say 
it once again, should all the world and 
all the devils tear each other to pieces 
and burst with rage that is not the less 
true. And if it is He alone that taketh 
away our sins, it cannot be ourselves 
and our own works. But good works 
follow redemption, as the fruit grows 
on the tree. That is our doctrine— 
that is what is taught bv the Holy 


Ghost and by all the Communion of, 


Saints. We hold fast to it in the 
name of God. Amen!’ ” — (MERLE 
D’Ausicne, Hist. of Refin., Book it., 
c. 6.) 


Jonn Carvin: ON JUSTIFICATION. 
“We dream not of a faith which 
is devoid of good works, nor of a jus- 
tification which can exist without 
them: the only difference is, that 
while we acknowledge that Faith and 
works are necessarily connected, we, 
however, place justification in faith, 
not in works. Why then, are we justi- 
fied by faith? Because by faith we 
apprehend the righteousness of Christ, 
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Lutheran doctrine in language more 
orthodox. 

“The friends of Contarini, those 
who shared his opinions and sympath- 
ised with his feelings, were delighted 
with the progress he was making (in 
conference with the Protestants at 
Ratisbon, 1541). ‘When I perceived 
this unanimity of opinion,’ remarks 
Pole in a letter of this period to Con- 
tarini, ‘I was sensible of such plea- 
sure as no harmony of sounds could 
have afforded me, not only because I 
foresee the coming of peace and 
union, but because these articles are 
in very truth the foundations of the 
Christian faith. They seem, indeed, 
to treat of various matters, faith, 
works, and justification; upon this 
last, however, on justification do all 
the rest repose. I wish thee joy, my 
friend, and I thank God, that on this 
point the divines of both parties have 
agreed. We hope that He who hath 
so mercifully begun this work will 
also complete it. 

“These convictions extended them- 
selves as a literary opinion or tendency 
might have done, over a great part 
of Italy.” 

“Even in the pleasure-loving Naples 
these doctrines were promulgated, and 
that by a Spaniard, Juan Valdez, 
secretary to the viceroy. About the 
year 1540, a little book ‘ On the Bene- 
fits bestowed by Christ’ was put into 
circulation. It treated, as a report of 
the Inquisition expresses it, in an in- 
sidious manner of justification, under- 
valued works and merits, ascribing all 
to faith; and as this was the very 
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which alone reconciles us to God. This 
faith, however, you cannot apprehend 
without at the same time apprehend- 
ing sanctification; for Christ is made 
unto us,.wisdom, and righteousness, 
and sanctification, and redemption (1 
Cor. i., 30). Christ, therefore, justi- 
fies no man without also sanctifying 
him. Those blessings are conjoined 
by a perpetual and inseparable tie. 
Those whom He enlightens by His 
wisdom He redeems; whom He re- 
deems He justifies; whom He justifies 
He sanctifies. Thus it appears how 


true it is that we are justified not 


without, and yet not by works, since 
in the participation of Christ, by 
which we are justified, is contained 
not less sanctification than justifica- 
tion. — (CaLvin’s Institutes, ii., p. 
386.) 


THE Jupicious Hooker. 
_ “ Although in ourselves we be alto- 
gether sinful and unrighteous, yet 
even the man which is impious in him- 
self, full of iniquity, full of sin; him 
being found in Christ through faith, 
and having his sin remitted through 
repentance; him God beholdeth with 
a gracious eye, putteth away his sin 
by not imputing it, taketh quite away 
the punishment due thereunto, by par- 
doning it, and accepteth him in Jesus 
Christ as perfectly righteous as if he 
had fulfilled all that was commanded 
him in the law; shall I say, more per- 
fectly righteous than if himself had 
fulfilled the whole law? I must take 
heed what I say: but the Apostle 
saith, ‘God made Him to be sin for 


point at which so many prelates and 
monks were stumbling, the book had 
been circulated to a great extent.’ 

“It had incredible success, and 
made the study of the doctrines of 
justification, for sometime, popular in 
Italy. 

“These opinions had, moreover, 
made active progress among the 
middle classes. The report of the 
Inquisition would seem to exaggerate 
when it reckons 3,000 schoolmasters 
as attached to them; but, admitting 


’ the number to be smaller, how deep 
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an effect must have been produced on 
the minds of youth and of the 
people! ” 

“Referring to the Conference of 
Ratisbon (1541) where the Protestant 
and moderate Catholics (the latter 
voiced by Contarini) were close upon 
a mutual agreement, Ranke ob- 
serves :— 

““ This, if I do not mistake, was a 
moment of most eventful import not 
for Germany only, but for the whole 
world. With regard to the former, 
the points we have intimated tended 
in their consequences to change the 
whole ecclesiastical constitution of the 
land ; to secure a position of increased 
liberty as regarded the. Pope, and a 
freedom from temporal encroachment 
on his part. The unity of the Church 
would have been maintained, and with 
it that of the nation. But infinitely 
farther than even this would the con- 
sequences have extended if the mode- 
rate party, from whom these attempts 
proceeded, and by whom they were 
conducted, had been able to maintain 
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us, who knew no sin; that we might 
be made the righteousness of God in 
Him” (2 Cor. v., 21). Such we are 
in the sight of God the Father, as is 
the very Son of God Himself. Let it 
be counted folly or frenzy, or fury, 
whatsoever, it is our comfort, and our 
wisdom. We care for no knowledge 
in the world but this, that man hath 
sinned, and God hath suffered; that 
God hath made Himself the Son 
of Man, and that men are made 


the righteousness of God. You 
see, therefore, that the Church 
of Rome, in teaching  justifica- 


tion by inherent grace, doth pervert 
the truth of Christ.”—(Hooxrrr, Ser- 
mon on Justification.) 


CuurcH oF EncLtanp Homi y. 
(Set forth by Authority.) 

“In these aforesaid places the 
Apostle toucheth specially three 
things, which must go together in jus- 
tification: upon God’s part, His great 
mercy and grace; upon Christ’s part, 
justice: that is, the satisfaction of 
God’s justice, or the price of our re- 
demption by the offering of His body 
and shedding of His blood with the 
fulfilling of the law perfectly and 
thoroughly; and upon our part, true 
and lively faith in the merits of Jesus 
Christ; which yet is not ours but by 
God’s working in us. So that in our 
justification is not only God’s mercy 
and grace, but also His justice, which 
the Apostle calleth the justice of God; 
and it consisteth in paying our ran- 
som and fulfilling of the law. And so 
the Grace of God doth not shut out 


as 


on 


the predominance in Rome and in 

Italy, how entirely different an aspect 
must the Catholic world necessarily 
have assumed ! 

"« After,a certain time, the Pope 
announced his positive will to the 
legate, that neither in his official capa- 
city nor as a private person, should he’ 
tolerate any resolution in which the 
Catholic faith and opinions were ex- 
pressed in words admitting the possi- 
bility of ambiguous acceptation. The 
formula in which Contarini had 
thought to reconcile the conflicting 
opinions as to the supremacy of the 
Pope and the power of Councils, was 
rejected at Rome unconditionally. 
The legate was compelled to offer ex- 
planations that seemed in flagrant 
contradiction to his own previous 
words.’—(RANKE, Popes, p. 133.) 


THE JESUITS AGAINST THE MODERATES 
AT TRENT REJECT THE ANCIENT 
DoctTRINE OF THE CHURCH. 

“How noble and impressive was the 
position that moderate Catholicism 
had assumed in his (Contarini’s) per- 
son! But, having failed in securing 
its benevolent and world-embracing 
designs, it now became a question 
whether it would even maintain its 
own existence. In every great ten- 
dency should reside the power of vin- 
dicating its own existence, of render- 
ing itself effectual and respected ; if it 
be not strong enough to secure this, 
if it cannot achieve the mastery, its 
doom is inevitable; it must sink into 
irremediable ruin—(RANKE, Popes, 
i., pp. 134-5.) 
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the justice of God in our justifica- 
tion, but only shutteth out the justice 
of man: that is to say, the justice 
of our works, as to be merits of de- 
serving our justification. And there- 
fore St. Paul declareth here nothing 
upon the behalf of man concerning 
his justification, but only a true and 
lively faith; which nevertheless is the 
gift of God, and not man’s only works 
without God. And yet that Faith doth 
not shut out repentance, hope, love, 
dread, and the fear of God, to be 
joined with faith in every man that 
is justified; but it shutteth them out 
from the office of justfying. So that, 
although they be all present together 
in him that is justified, yet they jus- 
tify not all together. Nor that faith 
also doth not shut out the justice of 
our good works, necessarily to be done 
afterward of duty towards God (for 
we are most bounden to serve God in 
doing good deeds commanded by him 
in his Holy Scripture all the days of 
our life) ; but it excludeth them so that 
we may not do them to this intent, to 
be made good by doing of them, for 
all the good works that we can do be 
unperfect, and therefore not able to 
deserve our justification : but our jus- 
tification doth come freely, by the 
mere mercy of God; and of so great 
and free mercy that, whereas all the 
world was not able of theirselves to 
pay any part towards their ransom, it 
pleased our Heavenly Father, of His 
infinite mercy, without any our desert 


or deserving, to prepare for us the» 


most precious jewels of Christ’s body 
and blood, whereby our ransom might 
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THe DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION AT 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

The speakers proceeded to the 
great and decisive article of Justifi- 
cation and the doctrines connected 
with it. To this portion of the con- 
troversy the principal interest was 
attached. 

Among the members of this Coun- 
cil there were many who held opinions 
on this point entirely similar to those 
of the Protestants. The Archbishop 
of Siena, the Bishop Della Cava, 
Giulio Contarini Bishop of Belluno, 
and with them five theologians, 
ascribed justification solely and 
wholly to the merits of Christ and to 
faith. Charity and hope they declared 
to be the attendants, and works the 
proof of faith, but nothing more—the 
basis of justification must be faith 
alone. 

“How could it be expected, at a 
moment when Pope and Emperor 
were attacking the Protestants with 
force of arms, that their primal doc- 
trine—that on which the whole exist- 
ence of their creed was founded— 
should be received as valid by a coun- 
cil assembled under the auspices of 
these two powers? It was in vain 
that Pole exhorted them not to reject 
an opinion simply because it was held 
by Luther; too much of bitter per- 
sonal animosity was connected with 
this tenet; the Bishop Della Cava and 
a Greek monk proceeded to actual vio- 
lence against each other. It was seen 
that the Council could not even debate 
to any purpose, on so unequivocal ex- 
pression of Protestant opinion; the 
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be fully paid, the law fulfilled, und 
his justice fully satisfied. So that 
Christ is now the righteousness of all 
them that truly believe in Him. He 
for them paid their ransom by his 
death. He for them fulfilled the law 
in his life. So that now in Him and 
by Him every true Christian may be 
called a fulfiller of the law; for as 
much as that which their infirmity 
lacketh Christ’s justice hath supplied.” 
—(Homily of the Salvation of Man- 
kind.) 
Rev. Witr. MarsHALt (A.D. 1670) 
ON JUSTIFICATION. 
“Justification  signifieth making 
just, as sanctification signifieth mak- 
ing holy, glorification making glorious ; 
but not making just by infusion of 
grace and holiness into a person, as 
the Papists teach, confounding justi- 
fication and sanctification together; 
but making just, in trial and judg- 
ment, by a judicial sentence discharg- 
ing guilt, freeing from blame and ac- 
cusation; approving, judging, owning, 
and pronouncing a person to be 
righteous. Use alters the significa- 
tion from the notation. It is a judicial 
or law term, and hath reference to 
trial or judgment. And it is 
opposed both to accusation and con- 
demnation— (Rom. viii., 34.) 
“Justice or righteousness consists 
not in the intrinsic nature of an action, 
but in its agreeableness to a rule of 
judgment; so that actions are called 
just and righteous by an extrinsical 
denomination, with relation to God’s 
rule of judging. We must reckon 
that the breach of amity, which sin 
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discussions were confined—and even 
this was a great point gained—to the 
intermediate system propounded by 
Gaspar Contarini and his friends. 
Seripando, the general of the 
Augustinians, advanced this doctrine, 
but not without the express declara- 
tion that he was upholding no tenet of. 
Luther, but rather those of his most 
renowned opponents, as Pflug and 
Gropper; justification, he contended, 
was twofold—the one inherent in us, 
indwelling, and that through which, 
from children of sin, we become chil- 
dren of God. But this also is of free 
grace, and unmerited. It becomes 
manifest in virtues, and is active in 
works, but not of itself capable of 
conducting us to the glory of God. 
The other is the righteousness and 
merits of Christ imparted and attri- 
buted to us; this atones for all our 
sins—it is perfect and equal to our 
salvation. Thus was it that Contarini 
had taught: ‘If we make question,’ 
he remarks, ‘as to which of these jus- 
tifications we must rely on—that in- 
dwelling or that imparted through 
Christ — the devout man will reply 
that we must confide in the latter only. 
Our own righteousness is incomplete 
and ineffective, marred by its own de- 
ficiencies—that of Christ alone is true 
and sufficient; this only is entirely 
pleasing in the sight of God, and in 
virtue of this alone may we trust to 
be justified before God.’ 

“ But even thus modified, leaving as 
they did the essentials of Protestant 
doctrine unharmed, so that its adher- 
ents might have sanctioned the change, 
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had made between God and us, is 
made up by a firm reconciliation to 
His love and favour. And herein I 
include the great benefit of justifica- 
tion, as the means whereby we are 
reconciled to God, which is described 
in Scripture, either by forgiving our 
sins, or by the imputarion of right- 
eousness to us, because both are con- 
tained in one and the same justifying 
act; as one act of illumination com- 
prehends expulsion of darkness, and 
introduction of light; one act of re- 
pentance containeth mortification of 
sin and vivification to righteousness ; 
and every motion from anything to its 
contrary, is but one and the same, 
though it may be expressed by divers 
names, with respect to either of the 
two contrary terms, the one of which 
is abolished, the other introduced by 
it. 

This is a great mystery (contrary 
to the apprehensions, not only of the 
vulgar, but of some learned divines) 
that we must be reconciled to God 
_ and justified by the remission of our 
sins, and imputation of righteousness, 
before any sincere obedience to the 
law, that we may be enabled for the 
practice of it. They account that this 
doctrine tendeth to the subversion of 
a holy practice, and is a great pillar of 
Antinomianism; and that the only 
way to establish sincere obedience is 
to make it rather a condition to be 
performed before our actual justifica- 
tion and reconciliation with God. 
Therefore some late divines have 
thought fit to bring the doctrine of 
former Protestants concerning justifi- 
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these tenets encountered the most 
violent opposition. 

“ Caraffa, who had already opposed 
the Protestant tendency when it ap- 
peared at Ratisbon, had now his place 
among those Cardinals to whom the 
control of the Council of Trent was 
entrusted. He brought forward a 
treatise of his own on the subject of 
justification, and in this he contended 
eagerly against all such opinions as 
those upheld by the moderate party 
Already the Jesuits had assumed a 


position by his side; Salmeron and 


Lainez had secured the advantageous 
privilege of addressing the assembly ; 
the one at the commencement, the 
other at the close of its sittings : each 
possessed learning and ability, was 
fired with zeal, and in the bloom of 
life. Enjoined by Ignatius to commit 
themselves to no opinion approaching 
to innovation on the doctrines of the 
Church, they combatted the tenets of 
Seripando with their utmost force. 
Lainez appeared on the field of con- 
troversy with an entire volume, rather 
than a mere reply; he had the majo- 
rity of the theologians on his side. 
‘The distinction drawn between the 
two kinds of justification was left un- 
questioned by these disputants, but 
they affirmed that the imputed right- 
eousness became involved in the in- 
herent, or that Christ’s merits were 
immediately ascribed and imparted to 
man through faith; that we must by 
all means place our reliance upon the 
merits of Christ, not because these 
merits of Christ complete, but because 
they produce our own. This was pre- 
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cation to their anvil and to hammer it 
into another form, that it might be 
more free from Antinomianism, and 
effectual to procure a holy practice. 
But their labour is vain and perni- 
cious, tending to Antinomian profane- 
ness, or painted hypocrisy at best; 
neither can the true practice of holi- 
ness be secure, except the persuasion 
of our justification and reconciliation 
with God be first obtained without 
works, that we may be enabled thereby 
to do them.” 


JUSTIFICATION : REv. C. H. SpurGeon. 

“The man who possesses faith in 
God is a just man. 

He is just in the Gospel sense, 
namely, that having the faith which 
God prescribes as the way of salvat- 
ion, he is by his faith justified in the 
sight of God. In the Old Testament 
(Gen. xv., 6) we are told concerning 
Abraham that he believed in the 
Lord; and He counted it to him 
for righteousness! This is the uni- 
versal plan of justification. 
lays hold upon the righteousness of 
God by accepting God’s plan of justi- 
fying sinners through the sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ, and thus makes the 
sinner just. Faith accepts and appro- 
priates for itself the whole system of 
Divine righteousness which is unfol- 
ded in the person and work of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Faith rejoices to 
see him coming into the world in our 
nature, and in that nature obeying 
the law in every jot and tittle, though 
not himself under that law until he 
chose to put himself there on our 


Faith 
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cisely the point on which all turned, 
for as, according to Contarini and 
Seripando, the merits of works could 
avail nothing, so by this view of the 
‘tase was their efficacy restored. The 
old doctrine of the schoolmen taught, 
that the soul, clothed with grace, 
merits for itself eternal life. The 
Archbishop of Bitonto, one of the 
most learned and eloquent of these 
fathers, distinguished between a pre- 
vious justification, dependent on the 
merits of Christ, by which the sinner 
is rescued from the state of reproba- 
tion; and a subsequent justification 
worked out by our own righteousness, 
dependent on the grace imputed to, 
and dwelling in, us. In this sense the 
Bishop of Fano declares faith to be 
but the gate of justification, where we 
must not stand still but traverse the 
whole course. 

“ However closely these opinions 
may appear to approximate, they are 
in fact diametrically opposed to each 
other; the Lutheran doctrines do in- 
deed assert the necessity of inward 
regeneration, point out the way of sal- 
vation, and declare that good works 
must follow; but it maintains that the 
divine grace proceeds from the merits 
of Christ. The Council of Trent, on 
the contrary, admits the merits of 
Christ, it is true, but attributes justi- 
fication to these merits only so far as 
they promote regeneration, and there- 
by good works, on which, as a final 
result, this Council makes all depend. 
‘The sinner,’ it declares, ‘is justi- 
fied, when, through the merits of the 
most holy passion, and through the 
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behalf; faith is further pleased: when 
she sees the Lord, who had come 
under the law, offering up himself 
as a perfect atonement, and making 
a complete vindication of divine 
justice by his sufferings and death. 
Faith lays hold upon the person, life, 
and death of the Lord Jesus as her 
sole hope, and in the righteousness 
of Christ she arrays herself. She 
cries, “ The chastisement of my peace 
was upon him, and by his stripes I 
am healed.’ Now the man who be- 
lieves in God’s method of making men 
righteous through the righteousness 
of Jesus, and accepts Jesus and leans 
upon him is a just man.” (Luther 
Sermon Nov. 1883, No. 1,749.) 


THREE CHIEF MYSTERIES IN 
RELIGION 
SANCTIFICATION BY UNION 
WIDH CHRIST. 

“One great mystery is, that the holy 
frame and disposition whereby out 
souls are furnished and enabled for 
immediate practice of the law («e., 
‘unto all good works’) must be ob- 
tained by receiving it out of Christ’s 
fulness, as a thing already prepared 
and brought to an existence for us in 
Christ and treasured up in Him; 
and that as we are justified by a 
righteousness wrought out in Christ, 
and imputed to us, so we are sanctified 
by such a holy frame and qualifica- 
tions as are first wrought out and 
completed in Christ for us, and then 
imparted to us. And as our natural 
corruption was produced originally in 
the first Adam, and propagated from 
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operation of the sacred Spirit, the love 
of God is implanted in his heart and 
abides in it; thus become the friend 
of God, man goes forward from vir- 
tue to virtue, and becomes renewed 
from day to day; whilst he walks by 
the commandments of God and the 
Church, he grows with the help of 
faith through good works, in the 
righteousness obtained through the 
grace of Christ, and becomes more 
and more justified.’ 

“And thus were the Protestant 
altogether excluded from 
Catholicism ; all mediation was utterly 
rejected. The advocates of moderate 
views, Cardinal Pole and the Arch- 
bishop of Siena had already quitted 
the Council, but as might be expected, 
under different pretexts, instead of 
guiding and moderating the faith of 
others, they had cause to fear, lest 
their own should be assailed and 
condemned. 

“ The most important difficulty was 
thus overcome; since justification is 
progressive in the heart of man, and 
undergoes continual development, the 
sacraments are manifestly indispens- 
able; for by these it is begun, or, if 
begun, continued, or, when lost, 1s re- 
covered. |The whole seven might 
then all be retained without difficulty 
as heretofore, and their origin referred 
to the Author of the faith, since the 
institutions of Christ’s Church were 
communicated not by Scripture only 
but by tradition. Now these sacra- 
ments embrace the whole life of man 
as we know well; in every stage of 
its progress, they represent the true 
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him to us, so our new nature and 
holiness is first produced in Christ, 
and derived from Him to us, or as 
it were propagated. So that we are 
not at all to work together with Christ, 
in making or producing that holy 
frame in us, but only to take it to 
ourselves, and use it in our holy prac- 
tice, as made ready to our hands. 
Thus we have fellowship with Christ 
in receiving that holy frame of spirit 
that was originally in Him: for fel- 
lowship is, when several persons have 
the same things in common (1 John, 
i., 1=3)p \Thisanystery, iseso “great, 
that, notwithstanding all the light of 
the Gospel, we commonly think we 
must get a holy frame by producing it 
anew in ourselves, and by framing and 
working it out of our own heart.... 
Many account that, though they be 
justifed by a righteousness wrought 
out by Christ, yet they must be sancti- 
fied by a holiness wrought out by 
themselves, on this account they 


acknowledge the entrance into a godly 


life to be harsh and unpleasing, be- 
cause it costs so much struggling with 
their own hearts and affections to 
new-frame them. If they knew that 
this way of entrance is not only harsh 
and unpleasant, but altogether impos- 
sible; and that the true way of morti- 
fying sin, and quickening themselves 
to holiness, is by receiving a new 
nature out of the fulness of Christ; 
and that we do no more to the pro- 
duction of a new nature than of ori- 
ginal sin, though we do more to the 
reception of it; if they knew this, they 
might save themselves many bitter 
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power of the hierarchy; by these does 
she rule every day and hour of the 
layman’s existence, since they are not 
the types of grace only, they impart 
grace, completing thus the mystical re- 
lation in which man is believed to 
stand with God. 

“ Therefore it is that tradition was 
received, because the Holy Ghost 
abides perpetually in the Church; 
and the Vulgate, because the Roman 
Church has by special grace been 
kept wholly free from error. It 
is in harmony with this indwelling of 
the divine element that the justifying 
principle should also have its abode in 
man; that the grace bound up in the 
invisible sacrament should be imparted 
to him step by step, embracing his 
whole life, and holding full possession 
to, and of, the hour of his death. The 
visible Church is at the same time the 
true Church, which has been called 
the invisible. Beyond her own pale 
no religious existence can be acknow- 
ledged.”—(RankE, Hist of the Popes, 
Vol. i., pp. 160-2.) 

“We labour to instruct men in 
such sort, that every soul that it 
wounded with sin may learn the Way 
how to cure itself; they clean con- 
trary, would make all sins seem incur- 
able unless the priest have a hand in 
them.” — (Hooxer, Eccles Pol., vi., 
Wi ZD 
THE DOCTRINES OF JUSTIFI- 


CATION AND SANCTIFICA- 
TION 2: IN} S'THEY SERENE 
DECREES. 


“When this subject occupied the 
attention of the Trent doctors, they 


a 


SANCTIFICATION BY UNION WITH CHRIST. 


agony, and a great deal of mis-spent 
burdensome labour, and employ their 
endeavours to enter in at the strait 
gate, in such a way as would be more 
pleasant and successful.” 


“ Another great mystery in the way 
of sanctification, is the glorious 
manner of our fellowship with Christ, 
in receiving a holy frame of heart 
from Him. It is by our being in 
Christ, and having Christ Himself in 
us; and that not merely by His uni- 
versal presence, as He is God, but by 


-such a close union as that we are one 


flesh and one spirit with Him. 

“YT may well call this a mystical 
union, because the Apostle calleth it 
“a great mystery,’ in an epistle full of 
mysteries (Ephes. v., 22), intimating 
that it is eminently great, above many 
other mysteries. It is one of the three 
Mystical Unions that are the chief 
mysteries in religion. They are: 


‘(1) The union of the Trinity of 


Persons in one Godhead. 

(2) The union of the divine and 
human natures in one Person— 
Jesus Christ, God and Man. 

(3) The union of Christ and the be- 
liever. 

“ Though we cannot frame an exact 
idea of the manner of any of these 
three unions in our imaginations, be- 
cause the depth of these mysteries is 
beyond our comprehension: yet we 
have cause to believe them all, because 
they are clearly revealed in Scripture, 
and are a necessary foundation for 
other points of Christian doctrine. 
Particularly this union between Christ 
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were pretty generally agreed that jus- 
tification meant the translation of an 
individual from the state of an enemy 
to that of a friend of God, and that 
it consists of charity, or grace infused 
into the soul by the Divine Being. A 
solitary voice contended that the word 
‘ Justification’ was to be used in a 
forensic sense, as opposed to con- 
demnation (as the Bible uses it); but 
this opinion met with but few sup- 
porters; others urged that the word 
‘Justify’ meant to make righteous, 
and not to declare righteous ; and upon 
this theory they founded the accept- 
ance of a sinner in the sight of God, 
partly at least on inherent grace, to 
which the work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ was supposed to impart eff- 
cacy; and they rejected the (Scrip- 
tural) word ‘imputation,’ which, it 
was said, the ancients had never used. 
It is curious to trace the progress of 
the subject in the Council, and to see 
how motives creep out. With regard 
to ‘imputation,’ Soto remarked that 
he always suspected that word, be- 
cause of the evil consequences which 
the Lutherans derived from it; for in- 
stance, that the righteousness of Jesus 
Christ is sufficient, without inherent 
righteousness ; that the Sacraments do 
not confer grace; that the punishment 
as well as the guilt of sin is remitted, 
and that there is no need of satisfac- 
tions (that is, penance); and that all 
are equal in grace, righteousness, and 
glory—whence, he said, followed the 
horrible blasphemy that every justi- 
fied man is equal to the Virgin.” 
“(The intelligent reader will per- 
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and believers is-plain in several places 
of Scripture, affirming that Christ is, 
and dwelieth in believers, and they in 
Him (John xiv., 20), and that they 
are so joined together as to become 
‘one spirit’ (1 Cor. vi., 17), and that 
believers are members of Christ’s 
body, of His flesh, and of His bones; 
and they two—Christ and the Church 
—are ‘one flesh’ (Ephes. v., 30-31). 
“The union between Christ and be- 
lievers is resembled by the union 
(1) between God the Father and 
Christ (John xiv., 20; xvii., 21, 
23). 
(2) between the Vine and the branches 
(xv., 1-8). 
(3) between the Head and the body 
(Bphst. 22/123): 
(4) between the bread and the eater 
(John vi., 51, 53, 54). 


It is not only resembled, but 
sealed in the Lord’s Supper; where 
neither the Popish transubstan- 
tiation, nor the lLutheran’s_  con- 


substantiation, nor the Protestants’ . 


spiritual Presence of Christ’s Body 
and Blood to the true receivers can 
stand without it. 

“That great mystery, the union of 
believers with Christ Himself, which 
is the glory of the Church, hath been 
highly owned formerly by the ancient 
fathers, and many eminent Protestant 
divines, particularly writers concern- 
ing the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, 
and by a very general consent of the 
Church in many ages, is now exploded 
out of the new model of divinity. 

“God is pleased to illustrate this 
mysterious manner of our sanctifica- 
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ceive that this is but a garbled present- 
ation of Protestant doctrine, which in 
some of these particulars is the re- 
verse of what is here stated). 

Tie TRENT DECREE. 

““ Justification itself,’ says the de- 
cree, ‘is not only remission of sins, . 
but also sanctification and renovation 
of the inner man by the voluntary re- 
ception of grace and gifts, whereby a 
man from unjust becomes just—from 
an enemy to a friend—so that he is 
an heir according to the hope of eter- 
nal life.’ 

“God reveals fustification as one 
thing. Rome decrees it to be another 
—yes, several things. For you ob- 
serve, my brethren, that in describing 
justification she confounds under one 
term things essentially different, so 
obscuring our view of both. She con- 
founds remission of sins to a sinner 
with renovation of his inner man, and 
sanctification of his polluted nature, in 
such an admixture as St. Paul with- 
stood with all his might and con- 
demned. 

““ Finally,’ says the same decree, 
‘the only formal cause of justification 
is the righteousness of God, not that 
by which He is Himself righteous, but 
that by which He makes us righteous, 
with which, to wit, being gifted by 
Him, we are renewed in the spirit of 
our mind, and are not only accounted, 
but are truly called just, and ARE 
SO, receiving righteousness in us. 

“As men could not be born un- 
righteous were they not the seed of 
Adam, contracting real guilt by being 
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tion by a variety of similitudes and 
resemblances. I shall endeavour to 
contract the chief of these resem- 
blances, and the force of them briefly 


into one sentence : 
o 


SEVEN RESEMBLANCES 
(1) “As Christ lived in our nature by 
the Father (John vi., ob): 
“ As we receive original sin and 
death propagated to us from the 
first Adam (Rom. v4 12; 14; 16; 
17). 
“ As the natural body receiveth 
sense, motion and nourishment 
from the head (Col. ii., 19). 
“ As the branch receiveth its Sap, 
juice, and fructifying virtue from 
the vine (John xy., 4-5), 
“ As the wife bringeth forth fruit 
by virtue of her conjugal union 
with her husband (Rom, vii., 4). 
“ As stones become a holy temple, 
by being built upon the founda- 
tion and joined with the chief 
corner-stone (1 Pet. ii., 4-6). 
“As we receive the nourishing 
virtue of bread by eating of it, 
and of wine by drinking it (John 
vi. 51,:55,-57). 


(2) 


(3) 


(7) 


“ Some of these seven resemblances 
do illustrate the mystery spoken of 
more fully than others; all of them 
do some way intimate that our new 
life and holy nature is first in Christ 
and then in us, by a true proper union 
and fellowship with him. 

“By His incarnation, there was a 
" man created in a new holy frame, 
after the holiness of the first Adam’s 


“his posterity ; so, unless they were re- 


newed in Christ, they would never be 
justified.” — (Trent SESSION, vi, 
Ca). 

“It was not an obscure confusion 
of terms merely into which Rome fell. 
It was necessary to her purpose that 
the diverse things should be con- 
founded. 

““If any one,’ says the canon, 
‘shall say that men are justified either 
by the alone imputation of the right- 
eousness of Christ, or by the alone re- 


- mission of sins, exclusive of grace 
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and charity, which is shed abroad in 
their hearts by the Holy Ghost, and 
remains with them; or, that the grace 
by which we are justified, is only the 
favour of God’ — Let him be 
accursed,’ 

“ How opposite is this principle to 
that which runs through the whole 
Gospel system—where the imputation 
of Christ’s righteousness alone, and the 
infinitude of His most perfect merits, 
to the exclusion of all positive or de- 
rived merits in the sinner, even at his 
highest point of sanctification—is the 
alone ground of justification, and the 
basis of all hope and assurance of 
future glory.’—(Sermons on the 
Creed of Pope Pius IV., pp. 185, 190.) 


St. Bernarp’s Docrrine versus 
Trent Doctrine, 

“See how divinely he (Bernard) 
describes the grace of God in the Gos- 
pel. “Happy is he alone, to whom 
the Lord imputeth not sin. To have 
Him propitious to me against whom 
alone I have sinned suffices for all my 
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frame had been marred and abolished 
by the first Adam’s transgression ; and 
this new frame was far more excellent 
than ever the first Adam’s was; be- 
cause man was really joined to God 
by a close, inseparable union of the 
divine and human nature in one per- 
son—Christ; so that these natures had 
communion each with the other in 
their actings, and Christ was able to 
act in His human nature, by power 
proper to the divine nature, wherein 
He was one God with the Father.” 

“ By His death, He freed Himself 
from the guilt of our sins imputed to 
Him, and from all that innocent weak- 
ness of His human nature, which He 
had borne for a time for our sakes. 
And, by freeing Himself, He prepared 
a freedom for us from our whole 
natural condition, which is both weak 
as His was, and also polluted with our 
guilt and sinful corruption. 

“ By His resurrection He took pos- 
session of spiritual life for us, as now 
fully procured for us, and made to be 
our right and property by the merit 
of His death: and therefore we are 
said to be quickened together with 
Christ, even when we were dead in 
sins, and to be raised up together, yea, 
and to be made to sit together in hea- 
venly places in Christ Jesus, as our 
Head, while we continue upon earth 
in our persons (Eph. ii., 5-6). His 
resurrection was our resurrection to 
the life of holiness, as Adam’s fall 
was our fall in spiritual death. And 
we are not ourselves the first makers 
and formers of our new holy nature, 
any more than of our original cor- 
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righteousness. Not to impute any sins 
is, as it were, to blot our their exist- 
ence. If my iniquity is great, Thy 
grace is much greater. When my soul 
ig troubled at the view of her sinful- 
ness, I look at Thy mercy, and am re- 
freshed. It lies in common; it is 
offered to all, and he only who rejects. 
it is deprived of its benefit. Let him 
rejoice who feels himself a wretch de- 
serving of perpetual damnation. For 
the grace of Jesus still exceeds the 
quantity or number of all crimes. My 
punishment, says Cain, is too great to 
expect pardon. Far be the thought. 
The grace of God is greater than any 
iniquity whatever. He is really kind 
and merciful, plenteous in goodness, 
ready to forgive. His very nature is 
goodness; His property is to have 
mercy. Indeed, He hath mercy on 
whom He will have mercy, and whom 
He will He hardeneth. But mercy 
He draws from His own nature; con- 
demnation is a work to which we in 
a measure compel Him. He is, there- 
fore, not called the Father of ven- 
geance, but the FATHER OF 
MERCIES.”—(MILne, iii. p. 69.) 
“Let us hear Bernard on this point 
(that of sin in the believer). He 
speaks in union with the soundest 
Christians of all ages; and, what is 
more, with St. Paul, in Romans vii. 
‘Let no man say in his heart, these 
are small evils; I care not for them; 
it is no great matter if I remain in 
these venial sins. This is blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost, and confirmed 
impenitence. On the other hand, evil 
cannot altogether be eradicated or ex- 
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ruption; but both are formed ready 
for us to partake of them. 

“Baptism signifieth THE APPLI- 
CATION OF CHRIST’S RESUR- 
RECTION TO US, AS WELL AS 
HIS DEATH; we are raised up with 
Him in it to newness of life, as well 
as buried with Him; and we are 
taught thereby, that, because ‘ He died 
unto sin once, and liveth unto God, we 
should likewise reckon ourselves to be 
dead indeed unto sin, and alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord’ 
(Rom. vi., 4; 11). _Marsuatt (The 
Gospel Mystery of Sanctification, 
Direction iii.). 


tirpated from our hearts while we are 
in this world. However great thy 
proficiency, thou are mistaken if thou 
think sin to be dead. Whether thou 
wilt or not, the Jebusite will dwell 
within thy borders. He may be sub- 
dued: not exterminated. Sin, the 
disease of the soul, cannot be taken 
away till we are freed from the body. 
By the grace of God it may be re- 
pressed, so that it shall not reign in 
us, but it is ejected only at death. In 
many things we offend all: let no 
man despise or neglect these evils ; nor 
yet should the Christian be too soli- 
citous concerning them. He will for- 


give us even with pleasure, provided 


we confess our guilt. In these evils 
of daily incursion negligence is cul- 
pable, and so is immoderate fear; for 
there is no condemnation to those who 
are in Christ Jesus, and who consent 
not to the motions of concupiscence. 
That we may be humble, the Lord 
suffers concupiscence still to live in us, 
and grievously to afflict us, that we 
may feel what grace can do for us, 
and may always have recourse to his 
aid.’ Such were the humble senti- 
ments of this holy personage concern- 
ing this subject, and so equally re- 
mote was he from the delusive pride 
of the Perfectionist, and the flagi- 
tious negligence of the Antinomian.— 
(Ipem, pp. 70-71.) 


HOW TO LIVE AND ACT ABOVE THE POWER OF NATURE. 
THE OVERCOMING LIFE. 


“Our sanctification is by the Holy Ghost, by whom we live and walk 
holily (Rom. xv., 16: Gal. v., 25). Now the Holy Ghost first rested on Christ 
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in all fulness, that He might be communicated from Him to us; as was signified 
to John the Baptist, by the similitude of the descending of a dove from the 
opened heavens, resting on Christ at His baptism (John i., 32-33). And, when 
He sanctifieth us, He baptizeth us into Christ, and joineth us to Christ by 
Himself, as the great bond of union (1 Cor. "xii., 13)., So that, according to the 
Scriptural phrase, it is all one, to have Christ Himself, and to have the spirit 
of Christ in us (Rom. viii., 9-10). ‘He glorifieth Christ; for He receiveth those 
things that are Christ’s and sheweth them unto us’ (John xvi. 14-15). He - 
giveth us an experimental knowledge of those spiritual blessings which He 
Himself prepared for us by the Incarnation, Death, and Resurrection of Christ. 


‘If God had done no more for us in our sanctification, than to restore 
us to our first natural holiness (in unfallen Adam); yet this could not have 
been done without putting forth His own almighty power to quicken those 
who are dead in sin; how much more is this almighty power needful to advance 
us to this wonderful new kind of frame, wherein WE LIVE AND ACT ABOVE 
ALL THE POWER OF NATURE, by a higher principle of life than was 
given to Adam in innocency, even by Christ and His Spirit living and acting 
in us? 


“So He taketh us into mystical union and fellowship with Himself by no 
less than infinite creating power; for we are the workmanship of God, created 
in Christ Jesus to good works’ (Eph. ii., 10); and, ‘if any man be in Christ, 
he is a new creature. Old things are passed away; behold, they are become 
new’ (2 Cor. v., 17, R.v.) 


“ Because faith does not unite us to Christ by its own virtue, but by the 
power of the Spirit working by it, and with it. 


‘“We may note, further, to the glory of God, that the grace of this union 
is fully accomplished by Christ giving the spirit of faith to us, even before 
we act that faith in reception of Him; because, by this grace or spirit of faith, 
the soul is inclined and disposed to an active receiving of Christ, and, no doubt, 
Christ is thus united to many infants, who have the spirit of faith and yet 
cannot act faith because they are not come to the use of their understandings : 
but those of riper years, that are joined passively to Christ by the spirit of 
faith, will also join themselves with Him actively, by the act of faith; and, 
until they act this faith, they cannot know or enjoy their union with Christ, 
and the comfort and joy of it, or make use of it, in the practical duties of 
holiness acceptably in this life”’ — (Rev. Water Marsuatt, The Gospel 
Mystery. of Sanctification, c. iii.-iv.) 
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ROME, TOO, JUSTIFIES BY FAITH ONLY. 

Between Rome and the Reformers of the sixteenth century the vital issue 
—that also which up to the present moment differentiates Romanism funda- 
mentally .from Protestantism—is not, as is popularly supposed, and Catholic 
controversialists emphasise, that Rome justifies by a faith with works and 
Protestantism by a faith without works. It is in their opposed objectives that 
the two faiths differ radically. For the quality of faith is wholly determined 
by its objective. The question which of the two beliefs has to its credit “the 
greater works ” which Christ makes the specific mark of the truth faith (John 
xiv., 12) is readily settled by a comprehensive view embracing the past three and a 
half centuries. By every conceivable test of genuine Gospel works, historical and 
actual, it may be affirmed the results of Protestantism outrange and surpass 
immeasurably those of Rome. But none of these works which are the glory 
of Protestantism, count with Rome for a moment; faith alone in her creed is 
the “to be” or “not to be” of her favours. 

The objective of the faith of the Gospel is a divine Word revealing a divine 
Person, and the uniting bond to a Person is the Spirit. Rome demands faith © 
in a system first of all to which the bond of union is a creed, for which, outside 
of herself, there exists no single shred of authority or test. At Trent, Rome 
produced from within herself, by her own self-derived authority, an absolutely 
new creed, non-existent to the moment of its promulgation by Pope Pius IV. 
This creed she would impose on all men as of necessity to salvation, and under 
pain of anathema; and requires for its 12 Articles not merely a formal sub- 
mission and assent, but demands “an implicit faith and heart conviction” in 
her dogmas as divine. On no single point of the Rome-made Rule of Faith 
and Morals for members of her Communion, is excuse or doubt to be tolerated. 
The Gospel faith attaches first and finally to a Person—to Christ—divine Son 
of God. A simple, living faith in Him establishes a life contact and imparts to 
the believer the birth germ of salvation. Faith, in the wider sense that embraces 
and assimilates the doctrinal verities of Holy Scripture is an aftergrowth of 
mind and spirit. (Cf. 2 Thess. i. 3: 2 Pet. iii., 17-18.)—_(H. W. L.) 


Of the period when Rome was thus fixing the new Tridentine foundations 
of her system, Ranke writes : 

“ Private persons were subjected to a close examination. A formula accord- 
ing to which the suspected were interrogated has come into our possession. 
‘Dost thou believe,’ inquires one of the articles, ‘that everything is true which 
the Church of Rome has laid down as the rule of life and doctrine?’ ‘ Dost 
thou believe,’ adds another, ‘that the Pope is the head of the one sole apostolic 
Church?’ No doubt was to be tolerated.”—-(Ranke, The Popes, i., p. 511.) 
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On this same matter Dr. Salmon writes :— 

“What I want to point out now is, that in the Roman Catholic controversy 
this question about the Rule of Faith is altogether subordinate to the question 
as to the Judge of Controversies, or, in other words, the question as to the 
infallibility of the Church. The Church of England doctrine, as to the sufficiency 
of Scripture, has a real positive meaning to which there is nothing corresponding 
in the Roman doctrine about Scripture and tradition. (The Council of Trent 
for the first time made tinwritten tradition of equal authority in matters of: 
faith with Holy Scripture.) Our Church accepts the obligation to give proot 
of her assertions, and she declares that Scripture is the source whence she draws 
her proofs. She declares that she does not consider that anything not contained 
in Scripture is necessary for salvation to be believed; and, accordingly she 
does not make it a condition of communion with her to believe in any doctrine 
for which she cannot give Scripture proof. Now, the belief of a Roman 
Catholic does not rest on Scripture and tradition in the same way that that 
of a Protestant does on Scripture: his belief rests on the authority of the 
Church; he does not think about tradition, except when he wants a well-sounding 
word in controversy with a Protestant. His Church expects to be believed 
on her bare word; she does not condescend to offer proofs. What she says 
about tradition will be found to have only a negative meaning, namely, that her 
doctrines are not to be rejected because they are not to be found in Scripture, 
inasmuch as she has other ways of coming by them; but you would be grossly 
mistaken if you imagined she meant to offer you any historical proof by 
uninspired testimony for the Apostolic origin of doctrines which are not to be 
found in Scripture. If that Church condescends to offer proofs of her doctrines, 
she claims to be the sole judge whether they are proofs or not. If she presents 
a Scripture proof, she claims to be the sole interpreter of Scripture; and she 
requires you to believe, on her word, not only that the doctrine in question is 
true, but also that it is taught in the passage of Scripture which she alleges. 
in support of it. Thus you see that the so-called Scripture proof is not a 
foundation on which your faith is to rest, but a new load to be laid on your 
faith.” 


“ And it is just the same when she alleges tradition. If she asserts that 
she has received a doctrine by tradition, you are bound to believe that the 
doctrine has been continuously held in the Church from the first, even though 
there may not be a particle of historic evidence to justify the assertion.” — 
(Satmon, Infallibility of the Church, pp. 126-8.) 


“The Abbé Broglie defined faith as a permanent conviction of certain 
doctrines, accompanied by the idea that to believe them true is a duty, and that 
to put them in doubt is a blameworthy thought. 
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“ Theologians have taught him (the parish priest) that in matters of dogmas 
he could not doubt without committing a crime, and now he feels himself on 
the road to lose his faith completely. He has been told that to reject a single 
dogma makes him heretical and damned, and now he discovers several points 
of error. , ’ 

“Anathema to him, who should say that the faithful are in the same 
condition as those who have not yet arrived at the ONLY TRUE FAITH, 
in such a manner that Catholics may have a valid reason for withholding their 
assent as to doubting the faith which they have already accepted through the 
teaching of the Church until they have completed the scientific proof of the 
credibility and truth of their faith.” (Canon 6, c. iii., de Fide Catholica, Council 
of the Vatican.)—(Aspe Houtin, The Crisis among the French Clergy, pp. 
34-34.) 


THE WHOLE CYCLE OF CATHOLIC DOCTRINES MUST BE 
ACCEPTED. 


“In the biography of Cardinal Vaughan, the writer of the comprehensive 
volume says: ‘ That the Cardinal knew that a condition precedent to corporate 
re-union is the acceptance as of faith of the whole cycle of Catholic doctrines. 
Transubstantiation, the Intercession of the saints, Purgatory, The Immaculate 
Conception, Auricular Confession, and Papal Infallibility. In other words, the 
Decrees of Trent and the Vatican are as sacred and inviolable as those of 
Nice and Chalcedon.” 

The present Pontiff, Pius XI., in his recent Encyclical of January 6, 1928, 
. entitled “ True Religious Unity,” says: “In matters of faith it is, moreover, 
rot permissible to make a distinction between fundamental and so-called non- 
fundamental articles of faith, as if the first ought to be held by all and the 
second are free for the faithful to accept or not. . . . As many as are of 
Christ give, for example, to the dogma of the Immaculate Conception the same 
faith they give to the mystery of the August Trinity, and they believe in the 
Incarnation of the Word no differently than they believe in the infallible teach- 
ing power of the Pope.” . 

Thus is Rome the great Divider of Christendom. The Creed of Trent is 
the sombre wall of Partition which to-day divides the true Church of St. Peter, 
within Great Babylon, from the Church of St. Paul which came out therefrom 
at the Reformation. A further exodus out of Babylon is imminent when again, 
as in the first exodus of the Church from Judaism, “ A great company of priests 
‘ will be obedient to the faith” (Acts vi., 7) and a new Pentecost will result.— 
(HS WL.) 
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THE TRIDENTINE AND VATICAN COUNCILS. 
A.D. 1564 — A.D. 1870. 


‘THE ANCIENT CREEDS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH AND 
THE NEW MODERNIST CREED OF TRENT—THE CREED 
OF POPE PIUS IV.). 


THE TRENT CREED IN THE SECOND PUBLIC SESSION OF 
THE, COUNCIL . OF oTHEwVATICAN: 


JANUARY, 1870. 


Swearing a creed never before known in a General Council. “The same 
tone of disappointment in which The Cwwilta had said that as the discussion 
of the Draft was not concluded, no Decree would be promulged on the second 
session, pervaded the additional remarks that the world would describe as a 
vain ceremony the recital of the creed with which it had been resolved to fill 
up the day. Writers of different shades, as if by concert, did describe it as a 
religious ceremony—a mere ceremony, an empty ceremony, a vain ceremony, 
and a tedious ceremony. 

“So far from taking this session as a vain show, we take it for one of 
the most distinctive footmarks left in the deposits of history by the mammoth 
which we call the Papacy. Without contrivance of man—in contravention 
indeed of arrangements made with patient forethought — the Vatican Council 
was compelled, under guise of reciting a creed, to exhibit its bishops as if 
barons swearing allegiance to a prince in peril of losing his estates. THE 
CREED RECITED WAS ONE NEVER BEFORE SEEN NOR HEARD 
OF IN ANY GENERAL COUNCIL. An apparent accident set the Faith of 
the early Church, and the modern composite oath and creed, before the eye 
of history in a contrast sharper than any artist could have devised. 

“A cause similar to that which led to this day being employed in setting 
face to face the old creed and the new, had at Trent led to the act that formed 
the reverse of the medal. At Trent on the day fixed for the third session, 
no Decree was ready for promulgation, just as none was ready at the Vatican 
on that fixed for the second. 

“ Consequently, at Trent, after much reluctance, the Fathers, rather than 
let the day appointed pass without a session, consented to fill up the time in 
doing what many of them felt would expose them to ridicule—in reciting the 
creed. Thus did they create an example which the Curia now followed. Two 
unforeseen accidents, linked together only by the association of precedent, led 
to the placing of the Catholic Creed AS IT EXISTED UP TO THE COUNCIL 
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OF TRENT, and the Romish Creed AS FRAMED AFTER TRENT, side 
by side in a framework so impressive as to ensure the exhibition of the two in 
contrast to all ages. 

“At Trent the Fathers said that they would set forth as the firm and 
sole foundation, against which the gates of hell should not prevail, the creed 
used by the Roman Church, which was the principium, wherein ‘ all who confessed 
Christ’ of necessity concurred—an expression which seems as if it was the 
last breath of Catholicity on the lips of the Papal Society. Another slight 
reminiscence of Catholicity appears when it said that the creed is given IN 
THE, EXACT. WORDS IN. WHICH IT IS.READ ‘IN. ALL CHURCHES, 
—a terminology proper to apostolic pens, or to the lips of our glorified Lord, 
speaking to His servant John, when the word ‘Churches’ was the Christian 
vernacular, and ‘Church’ as a collective was rarely used, and only in the very 
largest sense possible. 

“Led by a way which they ners not, the Fathers at Trent set up a 
memorial of the faith of the Christian Churches as they found it in the Creed, 
led also by a way which they knew not, the Fathers at the Vatican set up an 
everlasting remembrance of what their predecessors at Trent had done with 
the Faith. ; 

“The Cardinals arrived on the morning of the Epiphany, dressed in red; 
but they changed to the white proper to the day. Patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and generals of all orders, were all in white, except 
the Orientals, who had never surrendered to the primacy of Rome on the sacred 
subject of vestments. The Pope entered the hall, as he had done at the first 
‘session between Antonelli and Merlle. After Mass, Dominicis-Tosti and Philip 
Ralli, the two Promoters of the Council, reverently drew nigh to the throne, 
and, addressing the Pontiff, said: 

“Inasmuch as, by ancient appointment of the Fathers, the sacred Councils 
of the Church have been wont to set the Confession of the Faith in the forefront 
of all their doings, as a buckler against every heresy, we, therefore, the Pro- 
moters of this Vatican Council, do humbly pray that profession of the Catholic 
Faith in the form prescribed by thy predecessor of sacred memory, Pius IV., 
be made this day, in public session, by all the Fathers of this Vatican Council.” 

“ The Pontiff replied: ‘We enjoin and command accordingly!’ 

“Then arose the sovereign from his throne, took off the sacred mitre, and, 
with loud and clear voice, recited FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE HISTORY 
OF MAN, as the belief of a General Council, the creed of Pius IV. Near the 
end of it, he came to the clause which swears obedience to the Roman Pontiff. 
This he omitted. The conclusion swears to maintain the faith just recited, 
and, as much as in the confessor lies, to enforce it ‘on all those committed to 
him’! The Pope simply said to enforce it upon all, and then he closed according 
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to the regular form—‘I, Pius, promise now, and swear, so help me God, and 
these God’s Holy Gospels.’ 

Bishop Fessler, Secretary of the Council, and Bishop Vallenziami, now came 
to the throne. The Pontiff handed to them the creed of Pius IV., just as he 
had handed his own Decrees at the first session. , Vallenziani, ascending the 
pulpit, recited it in his own name and that of all the Fathers. When he came 
to the portentous obedience clause, omitted by him who owes no account to 
man, tribunal or nation, the Bishop read: ‘To the Roman Pontiff, successor 
of the blessed Peter, Prince of the Apostles, and Vicar of Jesus Christ, I 
promise and swear true obedience,’—as if it was an installation in a feudal 
order. No wonder that Canon Pelletier, writing in Froud (Vol. vii., p. 170) 
should say that this act of homage, ‘in the circumstances of which all are 
aware, had an immense importance.’ Valenziana then concluded the form as 
the Pope had done, only, instead of enforcing obedience ‘ upon all,’ it was ‘on 
all committed to him.’ : 

“ Patrizi, the Senior Cardinal present, now rose, came to the throne, knelt, 
laid his hand on the Gospels, and, lifting up his voice, said, ‘I, Constantine, 
Bishop of Porto and Rubina, promise, now, and swear according to the form 
now read, so help me God, and these God’s Holy Gospels’; and he kissed 
the book. 

“Then cardinals and patriarchs, one by one, after them primates, arch- 
bishops, bishops, abbots, and generals of orders, in regular gradation of rank, 
first two and two, and, later, four and four, came successively to the throne, 
and during the space of two hours, knelt down, laid the hand on the book, 
repeated the above words, each inserting his own name, kissed the book, and 
so swore allegiance to the King of the Vatican, under the form of a profession 
of the simple and loving faith of Christ. The two creeds, recited at Trent 
and in St. Peter’s, are below, in parallel columns—the one representing what 
the Council of Trent found, and the other representing what it left. We put 
the clause forming the basis of the NEW DOGMAS in italics. The other 
italics are those given in Dr. Challoner’s recension :— 


THE CATHOLIC’ CREED’ AS “IT"EXISTED "UP “1O" THe sCOUNCIE 
OF TRENT AS RECITED AND CONFESSED BY THE 
FATHERS’ “AT TRENT: 


“I, N., with a firm faith, believe and profess all and every one of the 
things which are contained in that Creed which the Holy Roman Church maketh 
use of, namely :— 

“I believe in one God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and earth, 
and of all things visible and invisible: and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only- 
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begotten Son of God, born of the Father before all ages: God of God; Light 
of Light; true God of true God; begotten, not made; consubstantial to the 
Father, by whom all things were made; who, for us men, and for our salvation, 
came down from heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin 
Mary, and was made man—Was crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate ; 
He suffered and was buried, and the third day He rose again according to 
the Scripture; He ascended into heaven, sits at the right hand of the Father, 
and is to come again with glory to judge the living and the dead; of whose 
Kingdom there shall be no end. And in the Holy Ghost, the Lord and Life- 
giver, who proceeds from the Father and the Son, who together with the Father 
and Son is adored and glorified, who spoke by the Prophets; and (I believe) 
one holy Catholic and apostolic Church, I confess one baptism for the remission 
of sins, and I look for the resurrection of the dead, and the life of the world 


to come. Amen.” 


THE ROMISH CREED AS FRAMED AFTER THE COUNCIL OF TRENT 
(A.D. 1564), RECITED AND SWORN TO BY THE FATHERS AT - 
THE COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN (A.D. 1870). 


“IT, N., with a firm faith believe and profess all and everyone of the things 
which are contained in that Creed which the holy Roman Church maketh use 
of ; namely :— 

(1) “J most stedfastly admit and embrace apostolic and ecclesiastical tradi- 
tions, and all other observances and constitutions of the same Church.” 


(2) “I also admit the holy Scriptures according to that sense which our holy 


Mother, the Church, has held, and does hold, to whom it belongs to judge of the 
true sense and interpretation of the Scripture; neither will I ever take and 
interpret them otherwise than according to the unanimous consent of the 
Fathers. 

(3) “I also profess that there are truly and properly seven sacraments of the 
new law, instituted by Jesus Christ our Lord, and necessary for the salvation 
of mankind, though not all for every one to wit, baptism, confirmation, 
eucharist, penance, extreme unction, orders, and matrimony; and that they 
confer grace; and that of these, baptism, confirmation, and orders cannot be 
reiterated without sacrilege. 

(4) “I also receive and admit the received and approved ceremonies of the 
Catholic Church, used in the solemn administration of all the aforesaid sacra- 
ments. 

(5) “I embrace and receive all and every one of the things which have been 
defined and declared in the holy Council of Trent, concerning original sin and 
justification. 
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(6) “I profess, likewise, that in the Mass there is offered to God a true, proper, 
and propiatory sacrifice for the living and the dead. And that in the most 
holy sacrament of the eucharist there is truly, really, and substantially, the body 
and blood, together with the soul and divinity, of our Lord Jesus Christ ; and 
that there is made a conversion of the whole substance of the bread into the 
body, and of the whole substance of the wine into the blood which conversion 
the Catholic Church calls Transubstantiation. 

(7) “I confess also that under either kind alone, Christ is received whole and. 
entire, and a true sacrament. 

(8) “I constantly hold that there is a purgatory, and that the souls detained 
therein are helped by the suffrages of the faithful. 
(9) “ Likewise, that the saints reigning together with Christ are to be honoured 
and invocated, and that they offer prayers to God for us; and that their relics 
are to be held in veneration. 

(10) “I most firmly assert that} the images of Christ, and of the Mother of 
God, ever Virgin, and also of the other saints, are to be had and retained, and 
that due honour and veneration are to be given to them. 

(11) “I also affirm that the power of indulgences was left by Christ in the 
Church, and that the use of them is most wholesome to Christian people. 

(12) “I acknowledge the holy Catholic and Apostolical Roman Church to be The 
Mother and Mistress of all Churches; And I Promise (and swear) True Obedi- 
ence to the Bishop of Rome, Successor to St. Peter, Prince of the Apostles, 
and Vicar of Jesus Christ. 

(13) “I likewise undoubtedly receive and profess all other things delivered 
defined, and declared by the sacred Canons and General Councils, and parti- 
cularly by the holy Council of Trent. And I condemn, reject, and anathematise 
all things contrary thereto, and all heresies which the Church has condemned, 
rejected, and anathematised. 


“ This true Catholic faith, Out of which None Can Be Saved, which I now 
freely profess, and truly hold, I, N., promise, vow, and swear most constantly 
to hold and profess the same whole and entire, with God’s assistance, to the 
end of my life; and to procure, as far as lies in my power, that the same shall 
be held, taught, and preached by all who are under me, or are entrusted to my 
care by, virtue of my office. So help me God and these Holy Gospels of God. 


‘““Among the seven hundred men who repeated this set of propositions 
unknown to Holy Scripture, we may feel assured that there were not wanting 
some who, as they approached the end of the old thought, that was the faith 
as it was professed before Luther (Trent); and as they entered upon the new, 
thought where was this religion before Luther (Trent) ? 
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“ What a contrast between the old and the new! If ever it was true, it is here 
true, that the old is better. Under the ancient Catholic Creed, the conscience is 
not hampered by any question about the authority of traditions, either apostolic 
so-called, or such as were confessedly ecclesiastical. | The conscience is not 
perplexed with a fear of interpreting Holy Scripture differently from the 
unanimous opinion of the Fathers. It is not weighted with seven sacraments, 
not contracted with scruples about mere rites and modes of administration, not 
burdened by having to take for Gospel every word which some past Council 
has said on some specified doctrine; not bewildered by a professed repetition 
oft times of the sacrifice once offered up for ever, full, perfect, and sufficient ; 
not materialised by transubstantiation of the substance of the bread and wine, 
not mystified by the taking half a Sacrament for a whole one, and by asserting 
that the deliberate evasion of Christ’s Sacramental command was a true per- 
formance of it; not secularised by the mercantile reckonings of purgatory; not 
let down from filial Christianity towards servile polytheism by the worship of 
saints, relics, and images; not demoralised by the traffic in indulgences; not 
narrowed by the domination of one municipal Church over all others; not 
cramped and degraded by identification with the sins and follies of one human 
head, much less by an allegiance to that head, as a lord of the faith and 
sovereign of the conscience; not envenomed by anathematising all who do not 
accept every article that we ourselves accept.” 


“Canon  Pellitier points out the great advantage which the Church 
had obtained by having the Creed of Pius IV. ‘ Consecrated’ in a General 
Council.”—-(Rev. Wm. ArtHur, The Pope, the Kings, and the People, pp. 
379-390.) 
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BUT THE JUST SHALL LIVE BY HIS FAITH (Hab. ii. 4). 


“ Ay, and is it not singular that this unqualified statement should not mention 
any other grace, as helping to make up the ground on which a just man lives? 
“The just shall live by his faith”: but has he not love, has he not zeal, has he 
not patience, has he not hope, has he not humility, has he not holiness? Oh, 
yes, he has all these, and he lives im them, but he does not live by them, because 
none of these things so intimately connect him with Christ as does his faith. 
I will venture to use a very homely figure because it is the best I can think of. 
Here is a little child, a suckling. It has many necessary members, such as, its eyes, 
its ears, its legs, its arms, its heart and so forth, and all these are necessary 
to it; but the one organ by which the tiny baby lives is its mouth, but which 
it sucks from its mother all its nourishment. Our faith is that mouth by which 
we suck in fresh life from the promise of the ever-blessed God. Thus faith is 
that which we live by—other graces are needful, but faith is the life of them 
all. We do not undervalue love, or patience, or peniterice, or humility, any 
more than we depreciate the eyes or the feet of the babe. Still the means of the 
life of the spiritual man is that mouth by which he receives divine food from 
the truth revealéd by the Holy Ghost in sacred Scripture. Other graces pro- 
duce results from that which faith receives, but faith is the Receiver-General 
for the whole isle of man.” 


“Life also means strength. We say of a certain man, What life he has 
in him, he seems all alive. Yes, the just obtain energy, force vivacity, vigour, 
power, might, life—by faith. Faith bestows on believers a royal majesty. The 
more they can believe, the more mighty they become. This is the head that 
wears the crown; this is the foot whose royal tread doth shake the nations; 
Faith in God links us with the King, the Lord God omnipotent.”—(C. H. 
SPURGEON). 
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DIOCLETIAN AGE OF THE PAPACY. 


SUPERSTITIONS, DIPLOMACY, PERSECUTIONS 


THE EMPEROR DIOCLETIAN POPES PAUL III AND PIUS IV. 


A.D. 284-305 + 1260 years = A.D. 1544-1565. 


“ The supernatural powers assumed 
by the Church inspired at the same 
time terror and emulation. The fol- 
lowers of the established (Pagan) re- 
ligion entrenched themselves behind a 
‘sumilar fortification of prodigies; in- 
vented new modes of sacrifice, expia- 
tion, and of initiation; attempted to 
revive the credit of their expiring 
oracles; and listened with eager cre- 
dulity to every impostor who flattered 
their prejudices by a tale of wonder. 
The impostor Alexander very strongly 
recommended the oracle of Tro- 
phonius at Mallos, and those of 
‘Appollo at Clarus and Miletas 
(Lucian, ii., 236.) 

“The last of these, whose singular 
history would furnish a very curious 
episode, was consulted by Diocletian 
before he published the edicts of per- 
secution—(LacrantTius DE M.P., c. 
ii.: GIBBON, ii., p. 118.) 

“ Since the foundation of the city 
the genius of Rome, the God Ter- 
minus, who guarded the boundaries of 
the republic had never retired before 
the sword of a victorious enemy.’’-— 
(IB1D, ii., p. 527.) 

“The twenty-third of February, 
which coincided with the Roman fes- 
tival of Terminalia, was appointed 
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“It was perfectly consistent with 
the habits of a mind so constituted 
with forethought, so closely calculat- 
ing, with a disposition so wary to 
guard all points, and secretly to pon- 
der on all purposes, that Paul should 
take heavenly as well as earthly in- 
fluences into his reckoning. The influ- 
ence of the stars on human actions 
was rarely questioned in those times, 
and this Pontiff held no important sit- 
ting of his consistory, undertook no 
journey, without selecting that day 
when the aspect of the constellations 
was most favourable. An alliance 
with France was impeded by the 
weighty fact that no conformity could 
be discovered between the nativity of 
her monarch and that of the Pope. 
Paul would seem to have felt himself 
to be surrounded by mutually oppos- 
ing agencies, not only of this world 
below, but also of that above, whose 
part in his affairs he sought to ascer- 
tain from the configurations of the 
stars. His hope was to propitiate 
both, to mitigate their evil influences, 
to derive profit from their favourable 
conjunctures, and dexterously to steer 
his bark to port between the rocks 
that menaced from every side— 
(RanKE, Popes, i., p. 193.) 
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whether from accident or design.— 
(IpEM, 11., p. 123.) 

“The victory of Diocletian was re- 
markable for its singular mildness. 
He received into his confidence Aris- 
tobulus, the principal minister of the 
house of Carus, respected the lives, 
the fortunes, and the dignity of his 
adversaries, and even continued in 
their respective stations the greater 
number of the servants of Carinus. 
It is not improbable that motives of 
prudence might assist the humanity of 
the artful Dalmation. 

“Such a conduct, however, dis- 
played to the Roman world the fairest 
prospect of the new reign, and the 
Emperor affected to confirm this fav- 
ourable prepossession by declaring 
that, among all the virtues of his pre- 
decessors, he was the most ambitious 
of imitating the humane philosophy of 
Marcus Aurelius.”—(GIBBON, i1., Pp. 
352.) 

“The experienced Emperor was 
still inclined to pursue measures of 
lenity; and, though he readily con- 
sented to exclude the Christians from 
holding any employments in the house- 
hold or the army, he urged in the 
strongest terms the danger as well as 
cruelty of shedding the blood of these 
deluded fanatics. Galerius at length 
extorted from him the permission of 
summoning a Council.”—(IpeM, i1., 
p. 121.) 

“ All this has been fulfilled in our 
day, when we saw, with our eyes, our 
houses of worship thrown down from 
their elevation, the sacred Scriptures 
of inspiration committed to flames in 


“The habits of Paul III. were 
easy, magnificent, and liberal; rarely 
has a Pope been so much beloved in 
Rome as he was. There was an ele- 
Vation of mind in the way in which 
he elected distinguished men for the 
sacred college, even without their 
knowledge; how well does this con- 


‘trast with the petty personal consider- 


ations by which such appointments 
had usually been determined! Nor 
was he content with merely appoint- 
ing them; he granted them an un- 
wonted degree of liberty; he endured 
contradiction in the consistory, and 
encouraged unrestricted discussion. 

“He laboured earnestly for the 
suppression of the Protestants.”— 
(Ipem, p. 190.) 

“The Pope, at the same time, was 
so mild in his measures against here- 
tics, that fiery partisans in no long 
time accused his instruments of being 


themselves heretics.” — (FRANCIS 
Tuompson, Life of St. Ignatius, p. 
103.) 


“ Paul III. at last consented to es- 
tablish a Tribunal of the Inquisition 
in Naples, at the earnest petition of 
Toledo, who thought to introduce it 
quietly in the Pope’s name, without 
arousing. the national jealousy of 
Spanish jurisdiction.” — (STEWART 
Rose, S. Ignatius, p. 288.) 

“Ignatius now entered on the 
course of life which was never after- 
wards interrupted, except on three 
occasions when he was absent from 
Rome on errands of charity; once to 
Montefiascome, in 1545, when the 
Pope was in that town, on the sub- 


persecution. 
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the markets, the shepherds of the 
people basely concealed here and there, 
some of them ignominiously captured, 
and the sport of their enemies, when 
also, according to another prophetic 
declaration, ‘ contempt was poured out 
upon their rulers, and he has made 
them to err in a trackless by-path, and 
where there is no road.’ But it is not 
for me to describe fully the sorrowful 
calamities which they endured, neither 
does it belong to me to record the dis- 
sensions and follies which they exer- 
cised against each other before the 
Hence, also, we have 
purposed not to extend our narration 
beyond the events in which we per- 
ceive the just judgment of God. 
Hence, also, we shall not make men- 
tion of.those that suffered shipwreck 
in their salvation, and of their own 
accord were sunk into the depths of 
the watery gulf. But we shall only, 
upon the whole, introduce those events 
in our history that may be profitable 
first to us of the present day, and 
hereafter to posterity. Now let us 
proceed to describe, in a condensed 
account, the holy conflicts of the wit- 
nesses of divine truth. 

“Tt was in the nineteenth year of 
the reign of Diocletian, and the month 
of Dystrus, called by the Romans 
March, in which the festival of our 
Saviour’s passion was at hand, when 
the imperial edicts were everywhere 
published, to tear down the Churches 
to their foundation, and to destroy the 
sacred Scriptures by fire; and which 
commanded, also, that those who were 
in honourable station should be de- 
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ject of the Portuguese Inquisition.” 
“For persecution and dismay were 
now proceeding throughout all Italy; 
the rancour of contending factions 
came in aid of the Inquisitors. How 
often did a man who had long vainly 
waited for an opportunity of destroy- 
ing his enemy, now compass his de- 
signs by an accusation of heresy. 
Now had the bigoted monks be- 
come possessed of weapons where- 
with to combat that band of culti- 
vated men whose literary labours had 
led them towards religious specula- 
tions, and whose intelligent reason- 
ings had made them an object of 
hatred to the monks. ‘ Scarcely is it 
possible,’ exclaims Antonio dei Par- 
liarici, ‘to be a Christian, and die 
quietly in one’s bed! The whole body 
of men of letters was subjected to the 
most rigorous supervision. In the 
year 1543, Caraffa decreed that no 
book, whether new or old, and what- 
ever its contents, should for the future 
be printed without permission from 
the Inquisitors. Booksellers were en- 
joined to send in a catalogue of their 
stock, and to sell nothing without their 
assent. The officers of customs also 
received orders to deliver no package, 
whether of printed books or MS., to 
its address without first laying them 
before the Inquisition. This gradu- 
ally first gave rise to an Index of pro- 
hibited books; the first examples were 
set in Louvain and Paris. Even on 
private persons it was enforced as a 
duty of conscience to denounce all for- 
bidden books, and contribute their ut- 
most towards the destruction of all 
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graded, but those who were freed men 
should be deprived of their liberty, if 
they persevered in their adherence to 
Christianity. The first edict against 
us was of this nature; but it was not 
long before other edicts were also 
issued, in which it was ordered that all 
the prelates in every place should first 
be committed to prison, and then by 
every artifice constrained to offer sac- 
rifice to the Gods.”—(Eusesius, Ecc. 
Hist., p. 303.) 

“ And such, too was the severity 
of the struggle which was endured by 
the Egyptians, who wrestled gloriously 
for the faith at Tyre. But one can- 
not but admire those that suffered also 
in their native land, where thousands 
—both men, women and children—de- 
spising the present life for the sake 
of our Saviour’s doctrine, submitted 
to death in various shapes. 

“Some, after being tortured with 
scrapings and the rack, and the most 
dreadful scourgings, and other innum- 
erable agonies, which one might 
shudder to hear, were finally com- 
mitted to the flames; some plunged 
and drowned in the sea, others volun- 
tarily offering their own heads to the 
executioners, others dying in the midst 
_of their torments, some wasted away 
by famine, and others again fixed to 
the cross. Some, indeed, were exe- 
cuted as malefactors usually were; 
others, more cruelly, were nailed with 
the head downwards and kept alive 
until they were destroyed by starving 
on the cross itself.” —(Ipem, Bk. viii., 
c. 8.) 


“Persecution broke out afresh 


that should come to their knowledge. 
These laws were carried into execu- 
tion with incredible severity. Though 
many thousands of the work ‘ On the 
Benefits of Christ's Death,’ were dis- 
seminated, not one was suffered to 
escape; the book entirely disappeared, 
and is no longer to be found. Whole 
piles of confiscated copies were burnt 
in Rome. 

“The purposes of the Papal See 
were in this instance largely assisted 
by the extent of its own dominions, 
since they could here set an example 
they desired to ,have followed, and 
offer a model for the imitation of 
other lands. 

“ And in this manner were all the 
agitations of dissentient opinions sub- 
dued by main force, and annihilated 
throughout Italy. Almost the whole 
order of Franciscans were compelled 
to recantation, and the disciples of 
Valdez had for the most part to re-. 
tract their opinions. Those who would 
not abjure their faith, and could not 
escape, were subjected to the penalty. 
In Venice they were taken beyond the 
lagoons by two boats. Arrived in the 
open sea, a plank was laid between 
them, on which the condemned was 
placed; at the same moment the row- 
ers pulled in opposite directions; the 
plank fell: once more did the unhappy 
victim invoke the name of Christ, and 
then the waves closed over him, and 
he sank to rise no more. In Rome 
the ‘ auto-da-fe’ was held formally at 
certain intervals before the Church of 
Santa Maria della Minerva. Many 
sought escape by flying from place to 
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after its slumbering, like a giant re- 
freshed with sleep. It combined in 
itself the bitterness of all the former 
persecutions—confiscation, imprison- 
ment, torture, death—a special ven- 
geance against Churches and Church 
assemblies, bishops, and presbyters, 
with the new feature moreover super- 
added of war against the Holy Scrip- 
tures, that source of strength and wis- 
dom to the suffering Church, by the 
destruction of which it was now 
rightly judged, Christianity might best 
be destroyed—(Etutot, Hore, i., p. 
222.) 


place with their wives and children; 
we trace their wanderings for a time, 
then they disappear: they had most 
probably fallen into the toils of their 
merciless hunters.”—(RANKE, Popes, 
i., pp. 166-68.) 


BURNING OF SERVETUS. 


CONDEMNATION OF 
SERVETUS. 


GENEVA’S ATONEMENT. 


A.D. 1553 + 350 years = A.D. 1903. 


_ “On the 27th of October, the Coun- 

cil condemned Servetus to die. Cal- 
vin approved of the punishment of 
death but sought to mitigate the sen- 
tence.” 


INSCRIPTION. 

iL 
RESPECTUEUX ET 
RECONNAISSANTS DE CALVIN, 
NOTRE 
GRAND REFORMATEUR, 
MAIS CONDAMNANT UNE 
EPREREUR OUI* FUT CELLE DE 
SON SIECLE ET FERMEMENT 
ATIACHES A LA’ LIBERTE. DE 
CONSCIENCE SELON LES 
WRAL “PRINCIPES ~ DE. LA 


“On the spot where on October 27, 
1553, Servetus suffered death at 
Charnpol, near Geneva, an expiatory 
monument was unveiled in November, 


1923.” 


TRANSLATION; 
WE 
THEALOYAT AND GRATEPUL 
SONS- OF CAEVIN, 

OUR GREAT REFORMER, 
BUT CONDEMNING AN ERROR 
WHICH, WAS THAT OF HIS 
AGE, WHILE FIRMLY ATTACH- 
POS OmLinekiy OF: CON- 
SCIENCE, ACCORDING TO THE 
TRUE PRINCIPLES OF THE RE- 
FORMATION AND OF THE 
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REFORMATION ET DE L- GOSPEL, RAISE THIS MONU- 
EVANGILE NOUS AVONS MENT OF EXPIATION. 

ELEVE CE MONUMENT EX- 

PIATOIRE. THE XXVILIITH OF OCTOBER, 


LE XXVIII. OCTOBRE, MCMIII. ‘ MCMIII. 


Geneva’s monument, in symbolic witness of her repentance of the death 
of Servetus and in vindication of the principles of the Gospel, anticipates by a> 
decade the prophetic time-limit of 360 years. As a people she has thereby 
established a noble precedent for other peoples to follow. To clear their 
destinies for the future, compromised by national and governmental crimes of 
persecution and massacre in the past, where liberty of faith and conscience 
were alone concerned, and to separate the cause of their own national and 
‘ndividual honour and future from solidarity with principles the universal 
conscience of humanity to-day condemns, the peoples and nations of Christendom 
may acknowledge past faults, and by some form of national deprecation and 
propitiation, declare a present changed attitude from that of their fathers. It 
is an eloquent fact for reformation teaching, that Geneva has one case only of 
burning to deplore, and that, not on account of the Gospel but, admittedly, of 
real heresy—a momentous difference! For this solitary instance the form of expia- 
tion is doubtless adequate. The burning of Servetus was not according to the 
Gospel principles the Reformation proclaims. Vastly different is the case where 
principles and persecutions were in strict accord, and the martyrs those of the 
pure Gospel, and not, as in the case of Servetus, of a soul-destroying heresy. 


“For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be judged,” St. Paul 
writes. Also the final vials of divine wrath are outpoured only on the finally 
unrepentant. They who “repented not.” (Cf. 1 Cor. xi., 32: Apoc. xvi., 10, 11: 
Dan. v.,: 22-23.) 
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LOYOLA AND THE PAPACY. 
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LOYOLA AND THE PAPACY. 


LOYOLA AND THE "PAPACY, 


“The diplomatic skill which had marked Ignatius ever since he left Spain 
in 1528 displayed itself in the caution with which he approached the Holy See. 
Accompanied by Lefevre and Laynez, he determined to visit Rome. 

It was October, 1539, when the three enthusiasts reached Rome. Reform 
was in the air. . . . Ignatius and his companions were accordingly favour- 
ably received. . . . It only remained for Ignatius and his friends to draw 
up a definite rule and to obtain confirmation from the Pope. : 

“A supplication was accordingly drawn up indicating the objects and con- 
stitution of their proposed society. At length, on September 27, 1540, the 
opposition was overcome, and by the Bull Regimini Muilitantes Ecclesia the 
Society of Jesus was founded. The rule. contained a recitation of the petition 
of Ignatius and his companions; and it is the only certain authority in our 
possession from which we can learn the nature of his plan in its early form. 
The first thing which strikes the reader is that, while the objects of the society 
are clearly indicated, its constitution is only vaguely outlined. Its members are 
to bear arms in the service of Christ and of the Roman Pontiff, His Vicar, 
to whom they are to take a special vow of obedience. They are to be the 
militia of the Holy See. . . . The power granted to the General is unpre- 
cedented in extent. The right of command belongs to him entirely. He is to 
decide for each his vocation and define his work. This is the only indication in 
the Bull of the elaborate hierarchy of degrees which appears in the later 
constitution of the society. At the same time this apparently absolute power 
granted to the General is limited by the fact that in certain cases he is to take 
the advice of his Council, which is to consist, in important matters, of the 
greatest part of the society, while in affairs of less moment those members 
who happen to be in his immediate neighbourhood alone need be consulted. 
Here, and in the insistence on a period of probation before admission to the 
society, there is an apparent approximation to the constitutions of the older 
religious orders, in which, however, much stress might be laid on the duty 
of obedience to authority, that authority was always bound to act in a canonical 
and constitutional way. If then the scheme laid before Paul III. contained 
the germ from which the matured constitution of the society was to grow, yet 
there was also present in it elements which disguised the extent to which the 
society was a new departure. The language of Ignatius’ petition is not incon- 
sistent in its main features with the future constitution of the society, but it 
did not necessarily imply it. The unique nature of the new organisation was not 
fully realised by the officials of the Roman Court. The limitation of the number 
of members to sixty, which was inserted in the Bull, may, however, show that 
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they did not intend to grow to unmanageable size until its tendencies revealed 
themselves clearly. 

A second Bull (Injunctum nobis) was obtained from Paul III., dated March 
14, 1543, which repealed the clause of the former Bull limiting the number to 
sixty. ; i 

“During the years in which the Council of Trent sat and in those imme- 
diately preceding it was the Inquisition, which was the most potent weapon in 
the hands of the Papacy. The Jesuits rendered yeoman service at the Council 
itself, and the day came when it was brought to a successful conclusion. 

“ Though the triumph of the Counter-Reformation thus enabled the Church 
to present a united front against Protestantism, it is not true that all opposition 
to the prevailing tendencies within the Church had been silenced. Many of the 
dogmatic decrees of Trent were such a compromise. The great decree on 
Justification preserved room in the Church for those Augustinian ideas which 
the Church had never been completely able to assimilate, and which found 
subsequent expression in Jansenism—(Camb. Mod. Hist., Vol. ii., pp. 653-685.) 


HEALING THE DEADLY WOUND OF THE BEAST 
BY THE UNITED AGENCIES OF THE INQUISITION 


AND JESUITISM. 


“The Inquisition which was set up in Rome in 1542 by the Bull Licet 
initio was not new, but the adaptation of an old organisation to the changed 
condition of the times. The tendency to persecute appeared in the Church in 
very early days, but its lawfulness was always challenged; and it was not until 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries that any deliberate attempt was made to 
persecute systematically. 

“The crusading spirit was diverted from the infidel to the heretic. The 
Albigensian crusade achieved its purpose. But something more was needed 
than an occasional holy war upon heresy. The work was taken in hand at first 
by the new episcopal Courts, which were beginning to administer the recently 
codified Court law in every diocese. But their action was spasmodic; and in 
the thirteenth century their efforts were reinforced by a Papal Inquisition 
entrusted to the Dominican and Franciscan Orders. It was regulated by the 
Papal Legates, and its authority was enforced by Provincial Councils. The 
Papacy, however, never had complete control of it; and, side by side with it, 
the old episcopal Inquisition went on. The episcopate viewed the Papal Inquisi- 
tion with jealousy, and in the fourteenth century succeeded to some extent in 
limiting its powers. In the fifteenth century its work was done and its activity 
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ceased It had stamped out heresy in Central Europe at an awful expenditure 
of human life and at the cost of a complete perversion of the spirit of 
Christianity. 

“ At the moment, however, when it was about to disappear, Spain asked 
for its introduction into that country. The problem of the Moors and the 
Jews prompted the request; and on November 1, 1477, Sixtus IV. authorised 
Ferdinand and Isabella to set up the Inquisition in their States. Both Sixtus IV. 
and Innocent VIII. reserved a right of appeal to the Holy See. By a brief 
of August 23, 1497, Alexander VI. finally abandoned the claim. 

“The Spanish Inquisition thus, though founded by Rome, did not remain 
under its direct control. 

“Tt was this third or Spanish form of the Inquisition, the success of which 
suggested to Caraffa the setting up of an Inquisition in Rome to supervise the 
whole Church. The idea was warmly supported by Ignatius Loyola; and, 
accordingly, Paul III., by a Bull of July 21, 1542, set up the Holy Office of 
the Universal Church. The Papacy thus provided itself with a centralised 
machinery, which enabled it to supervise the measures taken for checking the 
spread of the new opinions. Pius IV. and Pius V. extended the powers of | 
the Inquisition, and its organisation reached its most developed form under 
Sixtus V., who by the Bull Jmmensa remodelled it along with the other Roman 
Congregations. 


“The Roman Inquisition not only proceeded against any persons directly 
related to it, but also heard appeals from the sentences of the Courts of the 
Inquisition in other localities. Inquisitors were, in addition, sent by it to any 
place where they appeared to be needed. 


“The failure of Contarini at Ratisbon in 1541, followed by the establish- 
ment of the Inquisition in 1542, marks the active beginning of the Counter- 
Reformation in its narrowed sense. A restoration of Catholicism by violence 
and irresistible force was beginning, which was driving the party of reconcilia- 
tion from the field and rendering all their endeavours useless. The proposals 
of the peacemakers were belied by the actions of the Inquisition.”—(Camb. Mod. 
Hist., it., pp. 649-51-59.) 

“During the years in which the Council of Trent sat, and in those imme- 
diately preceding, it was the Inquisition which was the most potent weapon in 
the hands of the Papacy. 

“Ttaly after 1525 became what the Moorish wars had made Spain: sullen 
in temper and jealous in disposition. She imitated Spanish methods and devel- 
oped the Inquisition; in Rome, over-careless and happy, the Holy Office was 
founded.” 
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REVIVAL OF SCHOLASTICISM. 


“One of the earliest fruits of this’ change of feeling was the revival of 
Scholasticism and the increased influence of the Spanish mind upon the Italian. 
This revived Scholasticsim, which was bred mainly in two Orders, both of 
Spanish origin, the Dominican and the Jesuit, and introduced by them into 
Schools and Universities, pulpits and Courts, learning and literature, was used 
to prove the necessity of the Church to religion, of the Pope to the Church, 
and of all three to society and the State. Its purpose was indeed quite specific 
to prove, not that the Church was the mother of culture or mistress of art, 
but that she was the sole possessor of truth, the one authority by which it could 
be defined, authenticated, and guaranteed. 

“The line of defence was bold; the Church was the creation of God, its 
government His express design, its rulers instituted by His immediate act, 
secular rulers were but mediate creatures of God, appointed through the people 
and responsible to them, but spiritual rulers were His immediate creation and 
responsible to Him alone. ‘The new Scholastics converted their own Church 
from the Catholicism which encouraged the Renaissance to the Romanism which 
suppressed thought.’ ’’—( Camb. Mod. Hist. p. 705.) 


THE SPIRITUAL EXERCISES OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA. 


“The theory of this discipline (Loyola’s) is developed in the Spiritual 
Exercises of St. Ignatius, a work of genius in devotional literature. Though it 
owes its form to a considerable extent to the Exerciiatorio de la vida espiritual 
of Dom Garcia de Cisneros, the Benedictine Abbot of Mont Serrat, published 
in 1500, which Ignatius no doubt found in use at the convent of Mont Serrat 
during his stay there, and to the writings of mystics such as Gerard Zerbold 
of Zutphen and Mauburnus (Johannes Momboir), members of the Brotherhood 
of the Common Life, which he probably met with during his stay in Paris, 
yet it is no mere compilation. The spirit which breathes through its pages differs 
from that which distinguishes most mystical writings in that the absorption of 
the soul in God is not to be the end of the action but the source of, inspiration 
for further work, The moral paralysis of pantheism, the danger of all mystics, 
is avoided ” Such was the ideal which Ignatius set before the world in 
the Spiritual Exercises; and its spirit was faithfully reproduced in his society. 
The Spiritual Exercises became the Bible of the Order and moulded its religious 
life. The novice on admission was trained in its method. He lost his personality 
to find it again only in the society. He himself was but raw material for the 
society to mould as it would. All his faculties were to be developed, but the 
initiative was never left to him. The life of the society was a life of mutual 
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supervision and subordination. That there were diversities of gifts was fully 
recognised, but no man might be the judge of his own capabilities. The society, 
through its General and those appointed by him, apportioned to each his work. 
—(Ibem, pp. 657-58.) 


The inner significance of the book of the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius 
Loyola has never yet, it may be affirmed, been revealed outside of “the Society.” 
To do this would require a treatise of itself. After displacing the Bible as a 
revelation from God—an infallible authoritative guide for men,—John Henry 
Newman says: “ We are told that God has spoken. Where?” he asks. “In a 
Book? “ We have tried it and it disappoints.” He then invokes Nature’s “ Kindly 
light ” to lead through the gloom of a Bibleless environment, but he finally con- 
ducts men to the Spiritual Exercises of Loyola for the full light of day! 

“For example, St. Ignatius’ Spiritual Exercises are,” he says “ among the 
‘most approved methods of devotion in the modern Catholic Church; they pro- 
ceed from one of the most celebrated of her saints, and have the praise of 
Popes and of the most eminent masters of the spiritual life. A Bull of Paul III. 
‘approves, praises, and sanctions all and everything contained in them’; indul- 
gences are granted to the performance of them by the same Pope, by Alexander 
VII., and by Benedict XIV. St. Carlo Borromeo declared that he learned more 
from them than from all other books together; St. Francis de Sales calls them 
‘a holy method of reformation,’ and they are the model on which all the extra- 
ordinary devotions of religious men or bodies and the course of missions are 
conducted. If there is a document which is the authoritative exponent of the 
inward communion of the members of the Catholic Church with their God and 
Saviour, it is this work.”—(Newman, Development of Christian Doctrine, pp. 
86, 88, 429.) 

Cardinal Manning, in similar eulogy, exclaims: “The spiritual exercises 
of St. Ignatius, and all the expositions and commentaries upon them, and all 
the countless volumes of meditations for every day in the year which have 
sprang out of them, what are all these but Holy Scripture brought home to the 
people in the minutest and most practical way?—(H. E. Mawnnine, Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. 211.) i 


And yet, the “ First Principle and Foundation” of the book of the Spiritual 
Exercises—the “end,” it affirms, “ for which all things besides were created 
and exist, and are in their nature indifferent,” [—since “all that a man hath 
will he give for his life”],—is this, that man’s own salvation is the supreme 
end, to which God’s glory is secondary, and a means only. “Man was 
created to praise, reverence, and serve God our Lord, and by this means to 
save his soul.’—(The Text of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, p. 127: 


s 
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“Keep in view this truth: my end is, in glorifying God, to save myself ”)— 
(Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius, p. 274). The principle here enunciated 
subverts the foundation principle of Christianity . For the foundation principle 
of Christianity makes God’s glory first and supreme, and then man’s salvation as 
the lesser end included in the greater. Loyola’s principle to which even “ God’s 
greater Glory” (A.M.D.G.) is made subservient completely reverses St. Augus- 
tine’s doctrine of the Summum Bonum.—(H. W. L.). 


“ The Society of Jesus was the second of the two great organisations which 
rose up to save the tottering Church. What the Papal Inquisition did for Italy 
the Society of Jesus did for the Catholic Church throughout the world. 

Jesuit Fathers moulded to a considerable extent the dogmatic decrees at Trent.” 
—(Camb. Mod. Hist.) 


“The Inquisition and the Society [of the Jesuites] are the two scourges 
of truth ”’—(PascaL Pensées Art LXXVII.) ; 


JUSTIFICATION THE BEGINNING—LIFE, MAN’S END. 
A TWOFOLD RELATION—A JUSTICE AND A VITAL. 


“ Now, Luther has two forms under which he conceives God’s relation to 
man, a juristic denoted by the term ‘ justification,’ and a vital denoted by the 
term ‘ faith ’— ‘ Justification’ is the acquittal of the guilty: ‘Faith is nothing 
else than the true life realised in God.’ The one term thus describes the universe 
as ethically governed, while the other describes man as capable of participating 
in the eternal life; and the two together mean that he can realise his happiness 
or his end only as he shares the life of God and lives in harmony with His 
law. The philosophy here implied is large and sublime, though its intrinsic 
worth may be hidden by the crudity of its earlier forms.—(Ipem, p. 714.) 

“ Bernardo Telesio (1508-80), Tommaso Campanella (1568-1639).” “Then 
as Telesio anticipated Bacon, Campanella anticipated Descartes. Though he 
does not use the formala, he holds the principle of the ‘ cogito ergo sum.’ Both 
are rooted in Augustine, who said: ‘As for me, the most certain of all things 
is that I exist. Even if thou deniest this and sayest that I deceive myself, 
yet thou dost confess that I am, for if I do not live now how could I deceive 
myself?’ ”’—(Ipem, p. 707.) 
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THE ROMAN EPISCOPATE. 


THE ROMAN BISHOPS BATTLE FOR THEIR RIGHTS AND 
PRIVILEGES AGAINST THE CARDINALS AND MONKS IN THE 
FIFTH COUNCIL. OF THE LATERAN. 


CaN 8 ISN AI OW ile 


AND AGAINST THE JESUITS IN THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
AsDuw 1545-1563. ) 
DISSENSIONS BETWEEN PRELATES AND CARDINALS IN THE 


COUNCIL. 
JANUARY-MAY, 1514. 


“While the Pope was engaged in this tortuous policy, it was. scarcely to 
be expected that the Lateran Council should accomplish any useful results. 
The promised constitution for the reformation of the Prelates and Curia was 
long in appearing, and was the subject of much debate. The winter session 
of the Council was put off because the Prelates declared that they would vote 
against any measures which did not deal with the Cardinals as on an equal 
footing with themselves. The Pope interposed in the interests of peace, and 
was present at a meeting of Prelates when the privileges assumed by the 
cardinals were loudly attacked. They claimed the right of presenting to 
benefices which became vacant by the death of any one in their service, and 
further assumed the power of reserving to themselves benefices. In the eyes 
of the Prelates one part of the Reformation of the Church was a check upon 
the power of the cardinals. It was enough that they paid tribute to the Pope; 
they no longer hoped to escape from that; they were, however, resolved to see 
that the privileges of the Pope were not extended to the cardinals. Accordingly 
when the Pope laid before them some of the provisions which were proposd 
for enactment the Prelates objected. The Pope, with his usual smile, turned to 
Paris de Grassio and said, ‘ The Prelates are wiser than I am, for I am bound 
by the Cardinals.’ He agreed to prorogue the session till the Prelates and 
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cardinals could agree. A compromise was soon arrived at, that nothing should 
be said in the reforming constitution which did not apply to Prelates and 
cardinals alike. The Council was manifestly divided into two parties. The 
cardinals wished to lord it over the Prelates; the Prelates were resolved not 
- to admit that the cardinals formed a different order, from themselves. 


“On May 6th, 1514, the ninth session of the Council was at last held. 
It received the submission of the French Prelates and freed them from the 
penalties of schism. It renewed its exhortation to general peace, and it listened 
to the Papal constitution for the reform of the Curia, a lukewarm document 
which laid down general rules of conduct for cardinals and all members of 
the Curia, and condemned pluralities and other flagrant abuses in such a way 
as to leave sufficient loopholes for their continuance. Then the Council was 
prorogued that the question of reform might be further considered. Leo X. 
was growing weary of the Council; it had served its purpose of ending the 
schism, and the Pope only awaited a decent pretext for dissolving it. 


“The Prelates pursued their protest against the cardinals, and declared 
that they would vote against every measure brought forward until their griev- 
ances were redressed. The Pope had to act as mediator between the conflicting 
parties, and at length produced a compromise. Even so, the Prelates were not 
satisfied, but raised further complaints of the way in which episcopal juris- 
diction was set at nought by the privileges granted to the friars. They demanded 
that these privileges should be revoked entirely, and put forward a formidable 
list of monastic agressions on the episcopal authority arranged under eighty 
heads. The chief of their demands were: the payment by the monks of a 
fourth of what they held in possession, and the abolition of the liberty enjoyed 
by monks of hearing confessions, performing funerals, and preaching where 
they would without the licence of the bishop. They further wished to restrain 
the absolute power of jurisdiction over its members possessed by monastic orders; 
unless justice were done within a month, the cause was to pass into the bishops’ 
court. Naturally the monastic orders resented this attack. The complaints 
were of long standing; the feud between seculars and regulars lasted through 
the whole Middle Ages. In former times monks and friars had been strong 
in popular support; now they had become standing objects of ridicule, for their 
ignorance no less than for their irregular lives, and there was no chance that 
the quarrel at Rome should agitate Europe. The bishops were stronger than 
the monks, for they could refuse their votes at the Council, and Leo X. did 
not wish to show Europe discords within the Church. It was useless for the 
generals of the Monastic Orders to resist. The Pope advised them to give way 
and make terms while they had an opportunity; it was possible for the Council 
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to deprive them of all their privileges. This controversy suspended the sessions 
of the Council for an entire year. At last the Pope besought the bishops to 
let the matter stand over and allow another session to be held for the purpose 
of despatching such business as was ready; he promised that the matter should 
be settled in the following session. 


“The prelates gave way before this promise, and the Pope was able to 
hold the tenth session of the Council on May 4th, 1515. The decrees passed in 
this session concern details which are scarcely worthy of a General Council. 


“A second decree was passed to please the bishops and correct disorders 
which had arisen from the multitude of exceptions from the jurisdiction of 
ordinaries which had been granted by previous Popes. 


“There was a feeling that the evils of the present time were due to 
ecclesiastical lenity; but there was no recognition of the fact that Papal inter- 
ference had broken down the ecclesiastical system, and that the system could 
only be restored by a readjustment of the relations between the Papacy and 
the Episcopate.” — (Bp. Creicuton, A History of the Papacy, Vol. v., pp. 
229-233.) 


THE JESUITS AND THE EPISCOPATE. 


DESTRUCTION OF THE ROMAN EPISCOPATE INITIATED IN 
THE COUNCIL OF THE LATERAN, CONTINUED AT TRENT, 
COMPLETED IN THE COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN. 


A.D. 1510 — A.D. 1563 — A.D. 1870. 


“ At Constance voting had been by nations; and abbots and theologians as 
well as bishops and Generals of Orders, were allowed to vote. The bishops 
were, however, very jealous of their privileges, and it was decided to confine 
the power of voting to the bishops and heads of religious Orders. The claim 
of absent bishops to vote by proxy was rejected by the Legates, by order of 
the Pope. Only bishops ‘in partibus’ might represent their diocesans. This 
was a great victory for the Curial party. In the absence of voting by nations, 
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it ensured a preponderant influence to the Italian bishops, who were mostly blind 
adherents to the Papacy.” 


“With regard to the conflicting claims of the Papacy and the bishops, 
Ignatius wished the Jesuits to play the role of mediator; but this position was 
soon abandoned, and they became the scientific supporters of the Roman claims. 


“The decree on the residence of the bishops was again delayed. The view: 
that residence was ‘ jure divino,’ and therefore not dispensable by the Pope, was 
again insisted on by the Spanish bishops ; and Carranza wrote a special treatise 
on the subject. 


“But the servile Italian majority was continually increasing ; and, when 
the independent Bishop of Fiesole maintained that the Episcopate possessed 
all spiritual powers in itself and that bishops were not simply the delegates 
of the Pope, the manuscript of his speech was demanded, in order that he might 
be proceeded against for derogating from the authority of the Holy See. This 
was, however, too much for the Council, and such a storm ensued that his 
manuscript was returned to him. The Legates, however, succeeded in avoiding 
any mention of the cardinals in the decree on residence, and no reference was 
made to the question whether it was ‘ jure divino’ or not. Residetice was simply 
declared necessary, and power was given to the bishops to visit all the churches 
of their diocese, including the Cathedral Chapter. The whole decree was, how- 
ever, limited by the prescription that it was not to diminish in any way the 
authority of the Holy See. In this form it was solemnly published at the seventh 
session on March 5th, 1547. . 


“The second (eighteenth) public session was held on February 26th, 1562. 
The article of reform dealt with diocesan and parochial administration; and 
the question of the residence of bishops was again raised. Simonetta endea- 
voured to avoid a declaration on the subject; but to this the Council would 
not consent; and on March 11th, 1562, its discussion was begun by the General 
Congregation. The Council was unanimous as to the necessity of residence ; 
the only disagreement was as to its being ‘ jure divino’ or merely ‘lege ecclesi- 
astica,’ This indirectly raised the question of the limits of Papal authority, 
and the controversy soon became heated. The Legates were not agreed as to 
the attitude they should adopt. Simonetta opposed any concession on the subject, 
while the Cardinal of Mantuce and Seripando hesitated. At length, on April 
20th, the Legates put the question to the vote. For the divine nature of the 
obligation of residence 66 voted, while 71 either rejected it absolutely or voted 
for remitting the question to the Pope. 
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“ Everything stood still while frequent letters were exchanged between the 
Legates and Rome. The French Ambassador profanely remarked that the 
Council was not free, as the Holy Spirit came to Trent in the courier’s bag 
from Rome. After the vote of April 20th the Legates had referred it to the 
Pope, and rumours reached Trent that Pius had declared it to be ‘ jure divino,’ 
but this was not confirmed. The Curia came to no decision. It was unwise to 
run counter to the opinion of the great majority of the Catholic world, and 
the question was left in suspense.” 


“ The twenty-second public session of the Council took place on September 
17, 1562. 


“On November 3rd, the Archbishop of Granada propounded the view that 
bishops were the Vicars of Christ by the divine law under His chief Vicar, 
the Bishop of Rome. This raised the whole question of the Pope’s supremacy, 
and an angry debate ensued. The Bishop of Segoria went so far-as to say 
that the supremacy of the Bishop of Rome was unknown to the primitive Church. 
LAYNEZ MADE HIMSELF THE CHIEF ADVOCATE OF THE PAPAL 
PREROGATIVE.AND DISPLAYED A VIOLENT HOSTILITY TO THE 
EPISCOPATE. 


“The: Papal diplomacy began its work early in the year 1563; and by 
the end of June the Cardinal (of Lorraine) was won over. Through his 
influence the French Government agreed in August to the Council being brought 
to an end on the terms which the Emperor had accepted. The French bishops 
meekly followed the lead of the Cardinal and ceased to oppose the policy of 
the Legates. The Spaniards alone remained, and agreement with them was not 
so easy: they were the Puritans of the Council. Political expediency had no 
meaning to them. As they could not be bought, the only thing for the Papacy 
to do was to outmanceuvre them.”—(The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. ii., 


Sri Ay 


“One cloud alone marred the favour which Julius (Pope Julius III.) showed 
to the Society (of Jesus). Charles V. published a decree ordering all bishops 
and priests to reside in their dioceses or benefices. They were angered, and 
the Pope took the view that this was an interference with his exclusive control 
over ecclesiastics. To his remonstrance, Charles replied that the decree was 
that of the Council of Trent, which he merely enforced; and the Pope, still 
more angered by the reply, turned his wrath on the Jesuits, who were supposed 
(falsely) to be the promoters of the decree, the general purport of which they 
very possibly approved.” —(FRrancis THompson, St. Ignatius Loyola, p. 298.) 
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FROM MEMOIRS OF THE DUC DE SAINT SIMON 
(Vol. vi. pp. 169-172) 


FRENCH PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE COURT OF MADRID, 1721. 


“One day the Archbishop of Toledo took me aside and said to me: ‘ Alas! 
sir, let your bishops take care to keep themselves from doing as we do! Little 
by little Rome has subdued, nay, even crushed, us to such an extent that we- 
are no longer of any account in our diocese. Mere priests, if an inquisitor, 
are our masters; they have seized our functions and our authority; a lackey 
informs us every day that ‘une ordonnance de doctrine’ is placed on the 
Cathedral door without our having any knowledge of the matter. But we 
must needs obey without reply. As to the correction of morals, that is still 
in the hands of the Inquisition; in official matters it is only possible to leave all 
officialties and to go to the nuncio’s tribunal; or, if they are not satisfied with 
the officialties to appeal from their own judgments to that of the nuncio. 

“So that there remain to us only the duties of ordination and confirmation 
without any authority, and we are no longer bishops of a diocese. The Pope 
is the immediate overseer of all our dioceses, and we are only his deputies, 
consecrated and mitred, solely for anointing priests and such manual functions, 
without daring to do aught else than blindly to submit to the Inquisition and 
to the nuncio to everything that comes from Rome. Should a bishop chance 
to displease them in the least thing, punishment at once follows without the 
possibility of any excuse being accepted, for what is necessary is submission— 
complete, dumb, and beast-like. Prison, immurement, bound and gagged in the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, often in Rome, have become rare, because they 
were too frequent, and no one now dare expose himself to the least thing; 
but, nevertheless, there have even lately been examples of this kind. Look 
then, sir, what support can be given to the constitution by the approval of the 
bishops of these countries reduced to a state of slavery, as we are in Italy, 
in Portugal, and in Spain; still less by the Universities, the doctors and the 
secular bodies, or the regular monastic orders? But I can tell you even worse. 
Would you believe that not one of us could have approved of the bill had not 
the Pope himself commanded us to by his nuncio. The expression of approval 
would have been a crime certain to receive very severe punishment: it would 
have been interfering with the Pope’s infallible authority over the Church, for 
to dare to approve of what he decides, is to judge that he has decided well. 
Now. who are we to join our judgment to that of the Pope? It would be a 
misdemeanour ; as soon as he speaks nothing remains for us but mutual silence, 
dumb and blind obedience and submission, with bent head, without seeing, with- 
out reading, without discussing anything, in humble adoration, Thus, far from 
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daring to contradict, to make proposals, to ask for an explanation, we are even 
forbidden to approve, to praise, to accept—in one word, all action, all signs of 
life or of feeling are denied to the Spaniards, the Portuguese, and the Italians, 
and of which so much is being made in France, which is there exploited as a 
free judgment of all the Churches and schools. They are but slaves, whose 
mouths their master has by special grace opened for this time while he has 
prescribed to them the words which they were to utter, which they have uttered 
servilely, and literally without adding or subtracting one jot. That, then, is 
the so-called judgment which is being so loudly noised abroad in France, and 
which we have all unanimously given because the same words were presented 
to us all.” 

“The Archbishop wept over an evil so deadly to the Church, and, as one 
may imagine, begged for my promise of BOaPSE which I have faithfully kept 
as long as he was alive.” 


“Tf a Roman Catholic will discuss any point of doctrine with you, he is 
really putting the Infallibility. of his Church on trial. And, consequently, a 
thorough-going Infallibilist like (Cardinal) Manning is consistently a foe to 
all candid historical investigation, as being really irreconcilable with faith in the 
Church’s authority.”—-(Satmon, Infallibility, p. 46.) 


BOSSUE F=BISHOP OF MEAUX 
SERMON ON “ THE UNITY OF THE CHURCH.” 


“This sermon was preached at the opening of the General Assembly of 
the Clergy of France, November 9th, 1681, at the solemn Mass of the Holy 
- Spirit in the Church of the Grands Augustins. 

“How goodly are thy tents, O Jacob, and thy tabernacles, O Israel!’ ”— 
Niumb. xxiv., 1, 2,0, 9. 

Extracts: “The ancient constitution of the Church. Application of the 
Biblical text to the Church Catholic in general and the Gallican Church in 
particular. 

“Tt is not possible, my brethren, but that, in view of this august assembly, 
you should not entertain similar sentiments. One of the most goodly parts of 
the Universal Church is present before you. It is the Gallican Church, which 
has begotten you all in Christ Jesus. Church renowned in all ages and to-day 
represented by so many prelates, assisted, as you see them, by the elite of their 
clergy together ready to bless you and instruct you according to the order 
received by them from Heaven. In their name it is that I address you; it is by 
' their authority I preach to you. How beautiful she is—this Gallican Church, 
filled with science and virtue; But how beautiful in her totality, that is the 
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Catholic Church; and how holily and inviolably united to her head—that is to 
the Successor of St. Peter! Oh! May nothing trouble this union! Nothing 
disturb this peace and unity which God indwells. _ 

“ Peace is the object of this assembly. At the least whisper of division, 
startled, we run to unite perfectly the body of the Church, the Father and the 
children, the head and the members, the Sacerdoce and the Empire.” 

“Let none impute novel sentiments to France; we have these sentiments 
from the time of Charlemagne; but Charlemagne received them from a higher 
source, they had come from ancient fathers, and from the origin of Christianity. 
The Holy See, the principal, and the body of the episcopate united to its head. 
In this we must seek the deposit of the ecclesiastical doctrine confided to the 
bishops by the Apostles; also to this unity it was said: ‘He that heareth you 
heareth me’ (Luke x., 16)! ‘The gates of hell shall not prevail against it’ 
(Matt. xvi., 18).” 


THE ANCIENT CHURCH ORDER OF ROME. 


““ All is yours,’ says St. Bernard; ‘all depends upon the head, but after 
a certain order. The human body would be a monster if all the members 
were attached directly to the head; it is by the bishops and archbishops that 
we ought to come to the Holy See; do not disturb this hierarchy, which is 
the image of that of the angels. You can do all things, it is true; but one of 
your ancestors says, ‘All things are lawful unto me, but all things are not 
expedient.’ You have the plenitude of power, but nothing becomes power better 
than rule. In sum the Roman Church is the Mother of Churches, but not an 
imperious mistress; and you are not the lord of the bishops, but one of them’: 
words which this saintly man did not utter to weaken an authority which him- 
self made to be revered throughout all the world; but in order to recall to the 
memory of the Successor of St. Peter this excellent doctrine, that Jesus Christ, 
who raised him to such great power, nevertheless willed not to give him a 
character superior to that of the episcopate, but that in his high elevation he 
might be careful to conserve in all bishops the dignity of a character common to 
himself and them, and that he might feel that, with its great authority, there 
is something tender and fraternal in ecclesiastical government, since if the 
Pope is bound to govern the bishops, he is bound also to govern by the common 
laws which the Holy See in confirming them made for itself. That is what 
all the Popes have said; and even though for cases of public utility they may 
dispense from the laws, yet the natural exercise of their authority is to make 
them to be observed by themselves being the first to observe them, as they 
have always professed to do from the origin of Christianity. That is what 
St. Bernard said and all the saints of his time, that is what those have always 
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said who have been the most pious amongst us. This it was that impelled the 
King, the most pious that ever wore a crown, the most obedient to the Holy 
See, and the most ardent defender of the Roman faith—(you will recognise St. 
Louis)—to persevere in these maxims, and to publish a Pragmatic Sanction 
in order to maintain in his kingdom the common right and authority of Ordinaries, 
according to the General Council and the institution of the Holy Fathers. 

“Do not ask any more what the liberties of the Gallican Church may be. 
They are all here in these precious words of the ordinance of St. Louis, we 
will know no others. We place our liberty in being subject to the Canons, and 
would to God that their execution were as effective in practice as in our books 
their profession is magnificent. Whatever the case may be, that is our law; 
we make our liberty to consist in walking so far as is possible, in our common 
law, the principle or, rather, the foundation, of all right order in the Church— 
under the Canonical authority of the .Ordinaries according to the General 
“Councils and institutions of the Holy Father.” 

“Tf, therefore, you see your bishops demanding humbly of the Pope the 
imviolable conservation of these canons and of their wonted authority in all 
its degrees, remember they are but marching in the footsteps of St. Louis 
and of Charlemagne.”—(Bossuet, Sermons Choisis, Librarie Garnier Fréres, 
Paris.) 


VARIATIONS OF ROMANISM. 

“ But my purpose in now mentioning the subject is to tell how Bossuet, 
whose name is specially connected with the argument from the variations of 
‘Protestantism, has himself become the most signal instance of the variations of 
Romanism. Bossuet was, in his time, ‘the Eagle of Meaux’: the terror of 
Protestant sectaries, the most trusted champion of his Church. But he fought 
for her not only against the Protestants, but against the theory of Infallibility, 
then called Ultramontane, because held on the other side of the mountains, but 
rejected by the Gallican Church. . . . A formal treatise of Bossuet in 
proof of this principle was a storehouse of arguments, largely drawn on in 
the controversies of the year 1869-70. But this principle of his was condemned 
with anathema at the Vatican Council of the latter year. 

“ Bossuet is treated by the predominant Roman Catholic School of the 
present day as no better than a Protestant. Just as he himself had argued that 
outside the Roman Church there was no truth or consistency, and that 
Protestantism was but an inconsistent compromise with infidelity, so Cardinal 
Manning says nearly the same thing of that theory, Gallicanism, of which 
Bossuet was the ablest defender. ‘It was exactly the same heresy, Manning 
declares, ‘which in England took the form of the Reformation, and in France 
that of Gallicanism.’ Dr. Brownson’s Review, the chief organ of American 
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Romanism, treated Bossuet’s opinions with even less ceremony. It said 
Gallicanism was always a heresy. The Gallicans are as much alien from the 
Church or Commonwealth of Christ as are Arians, Lutherans, Calvinists, Ana- 
baptists, Methodists, Spiritists, or Devil-Worshippers.’””—(Sarmon, Infallibility 
of the Church, pp. 87-88.) : 


“The campaign of anathemas, of falsehood and calumny of the Jesuits, 
was bound to continue embracing later in its accusation of HERESY, not only 
the Protestants, but every adversary of the society. To-day in a large number 
of Diocesan Catechisms (we have under our eyes those of the diocese of Angers 
and Versailles), to the question WHAT ARE THE PRINCIPAL HERESIES? 
the catechumen, a child must answer: ‘There are four—Protestantism, Jan- 
senism, Gallicanism (Bossuet!), and Modernism.’” — (Note from a recently 
published French work, 1926, Le Vieux Cévenol, The Reaper of Death, p. 31.) 


‘But perhaps it may be asked: ‘If you reject history and antiquity, how 
can you know what was revealed before, as you say, history and antiquity 
existed?’ I answer: The enunciation of the faith by the living Church of this 
hour is the maximum of evidence, both natural and supernatural, as to the 
fact and contents of the original revelation. I know what are revealed not by 
retrospect, but by listening.”—(CarpinaL Manninc, Temporal Mission of the 
Holy Ghost, p. 214.) 


“Great as was the influence of the Jesuits at Trent, they did not succeed 
in winning a complete triumph for their theology. This was not, however, of 
so great consequence as might appear; for all particular dogmas were beginning 
to sink into the background, compared with the one great principle that the 
use and wont of the Roman Church is law, and that to the Pope alone apper- 
tains the right to expound the teaching of the Church. The complete expression 
of this principle was impossible at Trent; the hostile elements were too strong, 
but the way was laid open. The Papal supremacy over the Church received a 
new extension as the result of the work of the Council. The confirmation of 
the Pope was acknowledged to be necessary for the validation of its decrees. 
The supreme power in the Universal Church was adm‘tted to rest in the Roman 
Pontiffs. They were the Vicars of Christ on earth. The attempt to enunciate 
the direct divine authority of the episcopate was frustrated. The VATICANUM 
was only the logical outcome of certain elements in the TRIDENTIUM.’”— 
(Camb. Mod. Hist., ii., p. 685.) 


THE BISHOPS AT THE COUNCIL OF THE VATICAN, 1870. 
“ The Draft Decrees on discipline now in the hands of the bishops affected 
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their remaining rights. It had taken three hundred years to develop the prac- 
tical effects of the legislation of Trent in curtailing those rights. Paulo Sarpi 
may say that the prelates entered Trent as bishops and left it as parsons; but 
it was long before new regulations had worn down old procedure so far that 
an Archbishop of Paris, for instance, could be treated in the manner in which 
we have seen Darboy treated. The bishops, however, now feared, says Vitel- 
leschi, lest their office should be further mutilated."—(Artuur, The Popes, the 
Kings, and the People, p. 411.) 

“The vast changes consummated at Trent had not yet done their work in 
reducing the human mind to servility. The Bible had not been shackled by a 
General Council. The press had not been scientifically gagged. Authors and 
booksellers had not felt the scourge of the Index. Schools and colleges had 
not been shut up against discussion and free inquiry, in any such degree as was 
then introduced. Consequently the Western Catholic of that day, though in a 
“sense Roman, was by no means that passive creature of priestly authority into 
which three centuries of the sway of the Tridentive Decree, administered by a 
monarch, never checked by public legislature, have moulded the modern layman.” 
—(IbeEM, p. 259.) 


THE JESUIT TRIUMPH. 


“ La Derniére heure du Concile (The Last Hour of the Council) pictures the 
Jesuits as meeting the bishops after three centuries of feigned truce on the 
ground where their General Laynez, defeated at Trent, had left them; but as now 
‘coming perfectly prepared for the battle, while the bishops had not foreseen 
anything. 

“To-day it is not the episcopate that refuses to hear Father Laynez, but it 
is Father Laynez who, master of the field, does not even deign to listen to 
the episcopate, and announces to it that the question has long been decided. 

The day that Pius IX. said, There shall be a Council, the Company 
of Jesus said, I shall be the Council. We have seen three of its doctors absorb 
both the doctrinal power of the august assembly, and its right of initiative. 
The bishops have been called to sanction what the Jesuits have written, and 
there is the whole history of the Council.’—(Inem, p. 642.) 


END OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE EPISCOPATE AND OF 
GENERAL COUNCILS IN THE PAPAL SYSTEM. 


“Within twelve months of the issue of the Syllabus, letters of significance 
were passing between Paris and Rome. One of those letters throws light on 


the steps taken to grind down any bishops who dared to assert, as bishops 
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used to do, some authority for their own office, independent of the direct and 
universal meddling of Rome. 

“One of the most considerable figures in the hierarchy was Darboy, Arch- 
bishop of Paris, to whose name a historical death has given a tragic immortality. 

“Only a few weeks before the Magna’ Charta of reconstruction was pro- 
mulgated on October 26th, 1864, a letter was addressed to Darboy which fills 
no less than ten octavo pages of small type in the documents of Freiburg. 
Besides its solid value as instruction, this epistle has the interest of a sharp 
lecture. Furthermore, its very language coloured the most important of the 
Vatican decrees. 

‘St. Thomas Acquinas, continues the letter, has said ‘The Pope has a 
plenitude of pontifical power, as a king in his kingdom, but bishops are received 
into a share of the solicitude, like judges set over particular cities.’ As a 
Catholic bishop, Darboy ought to know that all had a right to appeal to Rome, 
none to appeal from her. Such a complaint as that the interference of Rome 
rendered the administration of a diocese almost impossible had never been 
made either in past ages or in the present one. When Darboy spoke of 
appealing to bishops and people, he ought to have known that the same had 
been done by Febronius, and that it was an offence against the divine Author 
of the constitution of the Church. 

“Tt is, perhaps, not superfluous to remark that the terms ‘plenitude of 
power,’ as denoting the prerogative of the Pope, and ‘received to a share of 
the solicitude’ as denoting the origin and nature of the bishops’ authority, are 
not merely happy phrases, but scientific terms fitted to express the Papal theory 
of the Church constitution as opposed to the Episcopal theory. The Episcopal 
theory, holding that the office of all bishops is of divine institution, regards the 
Pope, not as the source of episcopal authority, but as supreme and ultimate 
arbiter. According to the Papal theory, the authority of the bishop is an 
emanation trom that of the Pope, who, as monarch, unlimited by any co- 
ordinate authority, retains in his own hands not only extraordinary but ordinary, 
not only ultimate but immediate jurisdiction over every subject within the 
bounds assigned to a bishop. The latter is a prefect, not only liable to be dis- 
charged or imprisoned, but liable while retained in office to have any matter 
taken out of his hands and settled contrary to his views. This is the theory 
which, like a scourge of not small cords, is employed to flog Darboy, while the 
incongruous epithet ‘venerable brother’ dangles at the handle— a vestige of 
a past age and an exploded theory. An emperor does not call his prefect 
“venerable brother.’ 

“Tf Archbishop Darboy, strong in his character, strong in his See—the 
largest in the Roman Catholic world — and strong in his influence at the 
Tuileries, is thus treated when complained of by the Jesuits, what must be 
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the case with small prelates who venture to provoke their power? ’’—(ARTHUR, 
The Pope, the Kings, and the People, pp. 76-80.) 


“The lords of wide dioceses, accustomed to rule their clergy with military 
authority and to face statesmen with considerable pretensions, were now reduced 
to struggle for very small liberties.” 


Pee eX LINCTION® OF TEE SAUTHORITY: OF “CHURCH . 
COUNCILS. 


“The Bull Apostolice Sedis (issued in the Vatican Council, 1870)—pro- 
fessing to limit the censures of the Church—was found to be another case of 
a winning title to a dreadful document. The censures with which it dealt were 
only a portion out of Rome’s store, those, namely, under which one falls by 
discharged or imprisoned, but liable while’ retained in office to have any matter 
the very act of committing the offence, without any need of trial or sentence. 
They are called offences, Late Sententia, or judged already. He that confesses 
to one such act is, ipso facto, ‘ suspended.’ 


“The hierarchical aspect of the Bull was striking. More than one of its 
sections pronounced excommunication upon the sin of appealing from any act 
of the Pope to a future General Council. This was the mortal blow to the 
doctrine that a Council could judge, and even depose, the Pope, as Councils 
had done. Being issued in the face of a General Council actually sitting, no 
alternative remained but that of conflict between the Council and the Pope, or 
else final abandonment of this once vigorous doctrine. This Bull, as compared 
with the action of the Council of Constance, which deposed two Popes and 
itself elected one, served to measure the decline of the episcopal and the growth 
of the Pontifical power in the Church. Many of the bishops were old enough 
to have maintained the doctrine that the Council was above the Pope, against 
Protestants, who innocently accused all Roman Catholics of being Papists. If 
any one of them thought of standing by the old flag, what was he to do? 
To put a notice of motion on the books? That was not permitted. To send 
a suggestion to the twenty-six? It might as well go into his own waste-paper 
basket as into theirs. To speak upon the point? That would be out of order, 
for bishops were to speak only on matters proposed, and nothing was to be 
proposed but what the Pope proposed. . . . Thus the question of the 
relative judicial powers of the single Bishop of Rome, and of all the other 
bishops of the world collectively was settled by an arbitrary sentence, uttered 
in the face of all the bishops assembled in conclave; and their assembly, though 
called a General Council, had no liberty to canvass the decision! ”—(Rev. WM. 
Artuur, The Popes, the Kings, and the People, pp. 335-36.) 
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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND’S DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCE. 


THE CHURCH’S DOCTRINE OF ASSURANCE. 
Versus 
THE DOCTRINE OF TRENT. 


JOHN WESLEY’S EARNEST APPEAL TO MEN OF REASON 
AND RELIGION. 


“But perhaps you doubt whether that faith whereby we are thus saved 
implies such a trust and confidence in God as we describe. ‘You cannot,’ say 
you, ‘think faith implies assurance: an assurance of the love of God to our 
souls, of His being now reconciled to us, and, having forgiven all our sins.’ 
And this we freely confess, that if a number of voices is to decide the question, 
we must give it up at once; for you have on your side, not only some who desire 
to be Christians indeed, but all nominal, Christians in every place, and the 
Romish Church one and all. Nay, these last are so vehement in your defence, 
that in the famed Council of Trent they have decreed, ‘If any man hold 
(fiducia), trust, confidence, or assurance of pardon to be essential to faith, let 
him be accursed.’ 

“Thus does that Council anathematise the Church of England. For she is 
convicted hereof by her own confession. The very words in the Homily on 
Salvation are, ‘The right and true Christian faith is not only to believe the 
Holy Scriptures and the Articles of our faith are true, but also to have a sure 
trust and confidence to be saved from everlasting damnation through Christ.’ 
Or (as it is expressed a little after), ‘A sure trust and confidence which a man 
hath in God, that by the merits of Christ his sins are forgiven, and he recon- 
ciled to the favour of God.’ 

“Indeed, the Bishop of Rome saith, ‘If any man hold this, let him be 
anathema! But it is to be hoped, Papal anathemas do not move you. You are 
a member of the Church of England. Are you? Then hear the Church: ‘ Faith 
is a sure trust that a man hath in God that his sins are forgiven,’ or, if you 
are not, whether you hear our Church or not, at least hear the Scriptures. 
Hear believing Job declaring his faith: ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.’ 
Hear Thomas (when, having seen, he believed), crying out: ‘My Lord and my 
God.’ Hear St. Paul clearly describing the nature of his faith. ‘The life I 
now live in the flesh, I live by faith in the Son of God, who loved me, and 
gave Himself for me.’ Hear (to mention no more) all the believers whoa 
were with Paul when he wrote to the Colossians, bearing witness: ‘We give 
thanks unto the Father, who hath delivered us from the power of darkness, and 
hath translated us into the kingdom of His dear Son’; ‘In whom we have 
‘ redemption through His blood, even the forgiveness of sins’ (Col. i., 14).— 
(Appeal, pp. 26-27.) 
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“You may easily observe that I quoted the Council of Trent by memory, 
not having the book then by me. I own, and thank you for correcting my 
mistake. . . . I cannot help reciting ‘your wards, although they are not 
exactly to the present question. The words of the 12th Canon of the Council 
of Trent are, ‘If any man shall say that justifying faith is nothing else but a 
confidence in the divine mercy, remitting sins for Christ’s sake, and that this 
confidence is that alone by which we are justified, let him be accursed.” You 
add : ‘ This, sir, I am sure is true doctrine, and perfectly agreeable to the doctrine 
of our Church. And so you are not only anathematised by the Council of Trent, 
but also condemned by our own Church.’ 


“* Our Church holds no such scandalous and disgraceful opinion.’ 


“To decide this, let our Church speak for herself whether she does not 
suppose and teach that every particular believer knows that his sins are forgiven, 
and he himself is reconciled to God. 


ce 


To proceed, ‘The only instrument of salvation required on our 
part is faith; that is, a sure trust and confidence, that God both hath and will 
forgive our sins, that He hath accepted us again into His favour for the merits 
of Christ’s death and passion’ (Ch. of England Homilies, Second Sermon on 
the Passion). 


“ Therefore, I say unto you, that we must apprehend the merits of Christ’s 
death by faith, and that with a strong and steadfast faith; nothing doubting, 
but that Christ by His own oblation, hath taken away our sins, and hath restored 
us again to God’s favour! ”—(IDEm.) 


“Tf it still be said, That the Church speaks only of men in general, but 
not of the confidence of this or that particular person: even this last, poor 
subterfuge is utterly cut off by the following words: 


““ Thou, O man, hast received the body of Christ which was once broken, 
and His blood which was shed for the remission of thy sin. Thou hast received 
His body, to have within thee the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost for to 
endow thee with grace, and to comfort thee with their presence. Thou hast 
received His body, to endow thee with everlasting righteousness, and to assure 
thee of everlasting bliss.’ (Sermon on the Resurrection.) 


“T shall add but one passage more, from the first part of the Sermon on 
the Sacrament. 


“Have a sure and constant faith, not only that the death of Christ is 
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available for all the world, but that He hath made a full and sufficient sacrifice 
for thee, a perfect cleansing of thy sins, so that thou mayest say with the 
Apostle, He loved thee and gave Himself for thee. For this is to make Christ 
thine own, and to apply His merits unto thyself.”—(WesLry’s Appeal, pp. 
34-37.) , 


“ But on what terms then is he justified who is altogether ungodly, and 
till that time worketh not? On one alone, which is faith. He ‘ believeth in Him 
that justifieth the ungodly.’ And ‘he that believeth is not condemned; yea, he 
is passed from death unto life.’ ‘For righteousness (or mercy) of God is by 
faith of Jesus Christ, unto all and upon all them that believe—whom God hath 
set forth a propitiation through faith in His blood: that He might be just, 
and (consistently with His justice), the Justifier of him which believeth in 
Jesus. Therefore, we conclude, that a man is justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the law; without previous obedience to the Moral Law, which he could 
not till now perform. That is the Moral Law, and that alone, which is here 
intended, appears evidently from the words that follow. ‘Do we then make 
void the Law through faith?’ God forbid! Yea, we establish the law! What 
law do we establish through faith? Not the Ritual Law: not the Ceremonial 
Law of Moses. In no wise; but the great unchangeable Law of Love, the holy 
love of God and of our neighbour. 


“Faith in general is a divine, supernatural—eAevyos—evidence or conviction 
of things not seen, not discoverable by our bodily senses, as being either past, 
future, or spiritual. Justifying faith implies not only a divine evidence or 
conviction, that ‘God was in Christ reconciling the world unto himself’: but 
- a sure trust and confidence that Christ died for my sins, that He ‘loved me, 
and gave Himself for me.’ And at what time soever a sinner thus believes, be 
it in his early childhood, in the strength of his years, or when he is old and 
hoary-haired, God justifieth that ungodly one: God for the sake of His Son, 
pardoneth and absolveth him, who had in him, till then, no good thing. 
Repentance, indeed, God had given him before; but that repentance was neither 
more nor less than a deep sense of the want of all good and the presence of 
all evil. And whatever good he hath or doth from that hour, when he first 
believes in God through Christ, faith does not find but bring. This is the true 
faith. First the tree is good, and then the fruit is good also. 


“T cannot describe the nature of this faith better than in the words of 
our own Church. ‘The only instrument of salvation’ (whereof Justification 
"is one branch) is Faith; that is, a sure trust and confidence that God hath and 
will forgive our sins, and that He hath accepted us again into His favour, for 
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the merits of Christ’s death and passion’ (Second Sermon on the Passion). 


«Therefore, have a sure and constant faith, not only that the death of 
Christ is available for all the world, but that He has made a full and sufficient 
sacrifice for thee, a perfect cleansing of thy sins, so that thou mayest say with 
the Apostle, he loved thee and gave himself for thee, for this is to make Christ 
thine own, and to apply His merits unto thyself—(Sermon on the Sacrament : 
First Part.)—(Westey, Sermon on Justification by Faith.) 


“ At this time more especially will we speak, That by grace ye are saved 
through faith: because never was the maintaining of this doctrine more season- 
able than it is at this day. Nothing but this can effectually prevent the increase 
of the Romish delusion among us. It is endless to attack one by one, all the 
errors of that Church. But salvation by faith strikes at the root, and all fall 
at once where this is established. It was this doctrine (which our Church justly 
calls the strong rock and foundation of the Christian Religion) that first drove 
Popery out of these kingdoms, and it is this alone can keep it out. Nothing 
but this can give a check to that immorality which hath overspread the land as 
a flood. Can you empty the great deep, drop by drop? Then you may reform. 
us by dissuasives from particular vices. But let the righteousness which 1s of 
God by faith be brought in, and so shall its proud waves be stayed.” —(Ipem, 
Sermon on Salvation by Faith.) 
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THE NAME OF CHRIST THE CHURCH’S ROCK- 
FOUNDATION. 


THE TWO NAMES—CHRIST AND PETER. 


Peter names the Christ: ‘“ Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
Christ names Peter: “Blessed art thou Simon Bar-jona.” . . . “And I 
say also unto thee, — That thou art Peter,” rérpos — a stone. The Father is 
the Revealer of the Son, and “the Name” of the Son (see Prov. xxx., 4). First 
‘to John the Baptist, whose confession of Christ was——“ And I knew Him 
not; but He that sent me to baptise with water, the same said unto me, upon 
whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining on Him, the same 
is He which baptiseth with the Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record that - 
this is the Son of God ” (John ii. 33-34). Then, to Peter—‘ Flesh and blood hath 
not revealed it unto thee, but My Father which is in heaven” (Matt. xvi., 18). 
Eight days after Peter’s confession, and confirming the confession, on the mount 
of transfiguration, the Son received from the Father honour and glory, when 
there came such a voice to him from the excellent glory,—‘‘ This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.” And this voice, Peter says, “ We heard.” 
(2 Pet. ii., 17). 


Jesus reveals the name of Peter. ‘‘ And when Jesus beheld him, he said, 
“Thou art Simon the son of Jona: thou shalt be called Cephas, which is by 
interpretation, a stone” (John i., 42). Not upon the stone—‘‘ Cephas,’—but on 
the Rock, (Greek zérpa) ; neither upon the name of Peter, as revealed by Christ, 
but on the Name of Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour, as revealed by the 
Father, is the Church of Christ impregnably founded. Nevertheless, the stone 
is of the nature of the rock, and faith is the divine cement which unites Peter 
the stone integrally and insolubly to Christ the Rock. 


Hence, not on the faith of Peter, nor on the confession of Peter, nor on 
the apostleship of Peter, but still less so on the person, body, or dust of Peter, 
is the Church founded. Her one foundation, solely and exclusively, is the 
NAME OF CHRIST, revealed by the Father and confessed by Peter. On 
this all-glorious NAME alone is the one Holy Church of God builded, and “ the 
gates of hell shall not prevail against it.’.—(H. W. L.) 
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THAT THE NAME OF CHRIST IS THE CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDA- 
TION—A THREEFOLD WITNESS—THAT OF PETER, OF PAUL, AND 
OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH, CLEARLY EVINCES. 


PETER: To the Jews—“ Why look you so earnestly on us? . . . His 
Name through Faith in His Name hath made this man strong, whom ye see 
and know (Acts iii, 12; 16). “Neither is there salvation in any other; for 


there is none other Name under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved.” 


THE COUNCIL: “Let us straitly threaten them, that they speak hence- 
forth to no man in this Name. . . . And they commanded them not to speak 
at all or teach in the Name of Jesus.” The Apostle’s prayer—“ And that signs 
and wonders may be done by the Name of thy holy child Jesus” (Acts iv., 
12g3b7estB5.30)s 


PETER: To the Gentiles—‘ To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his Name whosoever believeth in him shall receive remission of sins. 

And he commanded them to be baptised in the Name of Jesus.”—(IDEM, x., 
43, 48.) 


PETER: To the suffering Christians—‘‘If ye be reproached for the 
Name of Christ, happy are ye; for the spirit of glory and of God resteth upon 
you. . . . Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed; 
but let him glorify God on this behalf” (1 Pet. iv., 14; 16). 


PAUL’S WITNESS: “ Nevertheless the foundation of God standeth sure, 
having this seal, the Lord knoweth them that are His. And, Let every one that 
nameth the Name of Christ depart from iniquity (2 Tim. ii., 19). 


“For other foundation can no man lay than that which is laid, which is 
Jesus Christ” (1 Cor. iii., 11). 


“Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him a Name 
which is above every name; That at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, 
of things in heaven and things in earth and things under the earth. And that 
every tongue should confess that JESUS CHRIST is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father (Phil. ii., 9-11).” 


THe WITNESS OF THE CHURCH TO THE NAME BY MartyrRpDoM: That the 
Church -of Christ was founded in the Name of Christ,—the single and supreme 
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test of the martyrs from the time of Trajan to Constantine (a.p. 106-312)—is 
indisputably simple literal historic fact. During close upon three centuries 
the Church’s foundation, it may be affirmed, was being laid deep in the Name 
that implies both Christ’s Deity and Dominion and this foundation was set and 
sealed in the blood of innumerable martyrs. 


PLINY to TRAJAN: “Is the mere Name, without any proof that serious 
moral offences have been committed, to be punished, or is it definite crimes 


conjoined with the Name that deserve punishment?” 


TRAJAN to PLINY: The Name of Christian, if persisted in, deserved the 
penalty of death.”—(Ramsay, The Ch. in the Rom. Emp., p. 219.) 


“In the Apocalypse and in First Peter the development has taken place, 
and Christians suffer for the Name.’’—(Ipem, p. 245.) 


“The Name has become almost a technical formula. The Christians suffer 
for the Name pure and simple.”—(Ipem, 247, 59.) 


“ For we are indicted by the Name of Christians.”—(Justin Martyr.) 
“ Our Name is the greatest crime in our indictment.”—(TERTULLIAN.) 


“They were accused, condemned, and executed merely for the Name of 
Christian.” 


“ Therefore they devour all reports of us without chewing, and are so averse 


to any legal inquiry, for fear these reports should prove to be false, which they 


would have to pass for true, that the hated Name of Christian might be con- 
demned upon presumption, without the danger of proof. 


“We alone are the persons you are ashamed to condemn without signifying 
the actions you condemn us for; if a Christian is accused of no crime, the Name, 
surely must be of a strange nature to be criminal in itself only. 


“Our heavenly Master and His heavenly religion are both unknown, and 
both condemned without any other consideration but that of the bare Name of 
Christian. 


“Tt is the joy and triumph of our souls to be called by our Lord’s Name and 
to suffer for it.’—(TERTULLIAN, Apology 
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THE NAME-EMBLEM. 

In the first three centuries A.D. the foundations of the Church were laid 
deep in the Name. From Herod to Julian the Apostate, a prophetic time of = 
360 years, by a threefold persecution Jewish, Pagan, and Arian, in Tertullian’s 
words, Christianity “‘was sown in blood.” The word fish, in its Greek form 
ix@ss, which so mysteriously corresponds to the Name, in that the five letters of 
which it is composed, form the initial letters of the five titles that make up the 
All-Glorious Name—Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour—was adopted by the 
suffering Christians for intimate sign and secret pass word. “ Fish,” “little Fish,” 
was the mutual salutation formula. This was no mere curious coincidence—the 
Fish symbol plunged its roots deeply into the mysteries of past ages, and had 
attachments by which it drew both the heathen and the Jewish worlds Christ- 
wards. The tradition of Noah and the deluge originated the cult of a Fish-god 
in ancient heathenism, “ which extended all the way from Babylonia to the shores 
of the Mediterranean” (Hastincs, Ency. Rel. and Ethics, Art. Dagon). The 
prophet Jonah again is, in Jewish history, the symbolic man of the sea. Also 
both Noah and Jonah are prototypes of Christ, who Himself changes their 
ancient history into present day gospel (cf. Matt. xii., 40: Luke xvii., 26). Thus 
is divinely ordered history all built into the Christ-Name—the Rock on which the 


Church of all the ages reposes. All truth, from all sources, is tributary to the 
Name.—(H. W. L.) 


poe S1GNO vz;,_ 
THE NAME-MONOGRAM. [r vey 


IN HOC SIGNO VINCE 
“In this sign conquer.” 


THE NAME-STANDARD. 


THE LABARUM 
Ce Ee ae 


“On his march from Gaul (a.p. 312) to the decisive conflict with Maxentius, 
who was known to be seeking the aid of magic for the coming struggle, Con- 
stantine felt the need of the most powerful heavenly help. Remembering how 
his father had prospered, and the miserable ends of persecuting princes, he 
resolved to forsake idols, and prayed to the one supreme God, whom Con- 
stantius had worshipped. In the midst of these thoughts, he beheld in the 
heavens, surmounting and outshining the noonday sun, a figure of the Cross with 
the legend, By this sign conquer, 
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“He was still perplexed by the vision when he fell asleep, and dreamed 
that Christ Himself appeared to him, holding the same sign, which He directed 
him to have displayed on a banner and to bear it on against Maxentius and all 
enemies in full assurance of victory.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., i., p. 239.) 

“It satisfactorily explains the fact of his (Constantine’s) adoption of the 
Cross as his ensign, otherwise all but inexplicable; and, as to its miraculousness, 
surely the case, if ever, was one that from its importance might seem to call 
for the supernatural intervention of the Deity.”—(Ex.iot, Hore, i., p. 242.) 

“ Licinius,’ says Gibbon, “ felt and dreaded the power of that consecrated 
banner; the sight of which in the distress of battle animated the soldiers of 
Constantine with an invincible enthusiasm and scattered terror and dismay 
through the ranks of the adverse legions.” —(ii., p. 300.) 


THE NAME-ACROSTIC. 


“In those days Sibylla Erythrea (some say) prophesied: there were many 
sibyls (says Varro), more than one. But this sybil of Erythrea wrote some 
apparent prophecies of Christ, which we have read in rough Latin verses. For 
Flaccianus, a learned and eloquent man (one that had been Consul’s Deputy), 
being in a conference with us concerning Christ, shewed us a Greek book, saying 
they were this sybil’s verses, wherein in one place, he shewed us a sort of verse 
so composed, that the first letter of every verse being taken, they all made these 
words 

*Inoovs xpiotos Peovtios, owrnp. 
Jesus Christus, Dei Filius, Salvator. 
Jesus Christ, Son of God, the Saviour! 


Now these verses, as some have translated into Latin thus :—(wvide ad loc.) 

“Now take the five first letters from the five first words of the Greek 
sentence included in the verse’s heads, and they make iy@ds “a fish,” a mystical 
name of Christ, who could be in this mortal world as in a deep sea, without 
sin. Now this Sybilla Erythrea, or, as some rather think, Cumzena, has not one 
word in all her verses (whereof these are a portion) tending to idolatry, but 
all against the false gods and their worshippers,’so that she seems to me to 
have been a citizen of the City of God. 

“Some say Sibylla Erythrea lived in the Trojan war, long before Romulus.” 
—(St. AUGUSTINE DE Civ. Det., Bk. xviii., c. 24.) 


CONSTANTINE’S CONVERSION BY THE NAME. 


“JIn the midst of the incessant labours of his great office, this soldier 
employed the hours of the night in the diligent study of the Scriptures and the 
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composition of theological discourses; which he afterwards pronounced in the 
presence of a numerous and applauding audience. In a very long discourse, 
which is still extant, the royal preacher expatiates on the various proofs of 
religion, but he dwells with peculiar complacency on the Sybilline verses, and the 
fourth eclogue of Virgil” (see Pope, the poet’s, “ Messiah,” in imitation of the 
eclogue). ‘Forty years before the birth of Christ, the Mantuan bard, as if 
inspired by the celestial muse of Isaiah, had celebrated, with all the pomp of 
Oriental metaphor, the return of the Virgin, the fall of the serpent, the 
approaching birth of a god-like child, the offspring of the great Jupiter, who 
should expiate the guilt of human kind, and govern the peaceful Universe with 
the virtues of his Father; the rise and appearance of a heavenly race, a primitive 
nation throughout the world: and the gradual restoration of the innocence and 
felicity of the golden age. The poet was perhaps unconscious of the secret sense 
and object of these sublime predictions, which have been so unworthily applied 
to the infant son of a consul or a triumvir: but if a more splendid, and indeed 
specious, interpretation of the eclogue contributed to the conversion of the first 
Christian emperor, Virgil may deserve to be ranked among the most successful 
missionaries of the Gospel.” 

Note : He (Constantine) chiefly depends on a mysterious acrostic, composed 
in the sixth age after the Deluge by the Erythrean Sybil, and translated by Cicero 
into Latin. The initial letters of the thirty-four Greek verses form the prophetic 
sentence: Jesus Christ, Son of God, Saviour of the World—(Grsnon, Decline 
and Fall, Vol. ii., pp. 307-8). 
In the monogram “Sign,” the Name blends mystically with the Cross, the 
Cross with the Name, and the Greek letter “P” (“R ”) initials the Latin word 
Rex (“King”). Thus Christ’s Deity, Passion, and Dominion are united in the 
“Sign” of the one All-Prevailing Name—the foundation Name, on which the 
Church of Christ is built, and “the gates of hell shall not prevail against it” 
(Matt. xvi., 18)—(H. W. L.) 


Twelve hundred and sixty years from the dates of the Neronic persecution, 
—the first general persecution of the Christians,—the “ Spiritual” Franciscans 
endure a similar persecution. They are sufferers, not for “ the Name,” but for 
the example of Christ, as they conceived of it; and that in total contrast from 
the self-named “Vicar of Christ,” the Roman Pontiff, now become the great 
persecutor of Christians, yet with claims as Head and Lord of the Church. 
Later, the Protestant martyrs will suffer, not for “the Name,” but for the 
Word of God, for Christ’s sole Headship of His Church, for the Holy Sacra- 
ments, the Doctrines of grace, and the civil and religious Liberties of peoples 
and nations founded in these doctrines—(H. W. L.) 
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SACRAMENTAL DOCTRINE. 


FALL OF THE MASS. 





SACRAMENTAL DOCTRINE. 
SACRAMENTAL ‘DOCTRINE. 


JESUS SAID: “I AM THE LIVING BREAD WHICH CAME DOWN 
FROM HEAVEN: IF ANY MAN EAT OF THIS BREAD, HE SHALL 
LIVE FOR EVER: AND THE BREAD THAT I WILL GIVE IS MY 
PEESH WHICH Il WLIEL*GIVEVFOR: THE LIFE: OF THE «WORLD. 


EXCEPT YE EAT THE FLESH OF THE SON OF MAN AND 
DRINK HIS BLOOD, YE HAVE NO LIFE IN YOU 


AS THE LIVING FATHER HATH SENT ME, AND I LIVE BY 
THE FATHER: SO HE THAT EATETH ME, EVEN HE SHALL LIVE 
BY ME”—(John vi. 51, 53, 57). 


“ Therefore away from the presence of this dAnOas (“Verily, Verily”) with all 
your idealities and enfeebling abstractions; they pretend to explain the truth 
of the words of Jesus, but they only confuse and abate and mar their meaning. 


“The mass of such emptying and enfeebling exposition, in which the plain 
words which He speaks are turned into mere figures revolving round a nebulous 
nothing. 4 odpé pov is not — My Person, My Power and Influence, My Spirit, 
but absolutely no other than what it says—‘‘ My Flesh! ”’—(Stier, The Words 
of the Lord Jesus, Vol. v., p. 182.) 


CHRIST’S COMMUNION, OR ROME’S MASS? 


DAN oWihoOrelHh THIRD, JHE .FOURIN, AND THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 


The essentials to a true Communion are not the material elements—the 
bread and wine. These, in a sense, are the accidents only. The words of 
Christ, the alone substance, and not the matter, convey to the believing soul the 
life promise and virtue—“ He that eateth Me, even he shall live by Me” (John 
vi, 57). His words—“ This is My body, this is My blood,” spoken over the 
Bread and Cup at the Holy Supper, alone and effectively convey the true body 
and blood of the Lord to the worthy participant. All the sayings of Jesus 
“are spirit and are life.” But these two words—* This is My Body,” “ This 
is My Blood,” stand quite apart from all the rest. They condense to a single 
focal-point the fundamental Christ-mysteries—the Incarnation, the God-Man life, 
Passion, Resurrection, and Second Coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. Their 
reception, and His resulting Presence indwelling the believer hereby made one 
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with Him, Christ has exclusively attached to the material act of eating and 
drinking bread and wine; just as the prophet attached the cure of Naaman’s 
leprosy to the contact of the waters of Jordan (see 2 Kings v.). These two 
sacramental words, which are “ spirit and life,” thus uniquely attached by Christ 
to the reception of the Bread and Cup at the Healy Communion, with all the 
blessings which flow therefrom, are taken and received only with, and never 
apart from, an individual eating and drinking of the material sacramental 
elements of bread and wine. 


But, and the point here is of far-reaching import, in instituting the Holy 
Supper, Christ attached these same two words, “ This is My Body,” “ This is 
My Blood,” to the Act of Eating, not to the Act of Consecration (so named) 
1.e., to the act of the communicant, not the act of the priest. It follows that 
whatever these words mean, imply, and contain, they become operative only in 
the act of communion. In the course of centuries the Christ order of the words 
of consecration was changed, in fact, not in form, and Rome’s contrary order 
substituted! Instead of “ Take, eat; this is My Body,” “ Drink ye all of it; this 
is My Blood,” the order has been reversed to “ This is My Body; take, eat”; 
and so for the cup, “ This is my Blood, drink,” etc. The change was gradual, 
but revolutionary. It was the evolution of transubstantiation. Thus the entire 
fabric of Roman Sacerdotalism is centred upon Rome’s reversal of the Christ 
order of these two consecration words. Restore the Christ order, and Rome’s 
sacerdotal system collapses by the base. ‘‘ A Sacrament is performed or per- 
fected in the consecration”; so the Catechism of the Council of Trent affirms 
(Pt. ii, 5, 7, 8). The very being and efficacy of the Sacrament thus passes 
into the hands of the priest, who claims to stand between and mediate Christ 
to the people. As to this, Rome’s conclusions are positive and peremptory. 
“Mass is offered, not by any one, but by a man on whom a great Sacrament 
has been conferred to enable him to convert bread and wine into the Body and 
Blood of our Lord,” says S. Gavin S.J. Again, “ What I show you in my hands 
and what I give you” (this addressed as Christ’s personator to the people) “ is 
My Body” (The Sacrifice of the Mass, pp. 31-36). 


Of the priests’ part in Mass John Henry Newman writes—“ The presence of 
Christ is here, for it follows upon consecration; and consecration is the prero- 
gative of priests” (Development of Christian Doctrine, p. 23). Whereas, in the 
Christ order, the Presence follows, not upon consecration, but the partaking of 
the elements, in the proportion of faith on the part of the recipient. Again, in 
the Catholic-sacerdotal controversy, under its Anglo-Catholic phase, where it is 
claimed that a spiritual or sacramental Presence only, and not, as in the Roman 
transubstantiation, a physical and carnal also, is imparted by the priest-celebrant 
to the material elements, and the Sacrifice is only re-presented and repleaded, 
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but not repeated, the real point at issue is eluded; since the question that precedes 
and determines these points’ is this viz.—Does the act of the priest in conse- 
cration convey any Presence whatever, or any spiritual quality, power or con- 
dition—as is sacerdotally assumed and taken for granted—into the matter of the 
elements of bread and wine? The simple order of Christ’s institutional words, 
as He spoke them, decides the negative. The bread remains only bread, and the 
wine, wine, as before consecration, without any addition to or change in 
their nature, substance, or quality. But here it is that the true mystery of Holy 
communion begins. 

To deny Transubstantiation, or any “ Presence” in matter by, with or through 
the act of a priest, has been too often taken to mean the exclusion of all 
mystery and true meaning from Christ’s word’s as mere figures of speech with no 
corresponding reality. Such was not the teaching of the Reformers, who, in 
this, fully followed the Faith of the Church of the first centuries. “The Word,” 


‘Luther rightly says, “is what makes and distinguishes the sacrament so that it 


is not mere bread and wine, but is, and is called; the Body and Blood of Christ; 
for it is written: Accedit verbum ad elementum et fit sacramentum: when the 
Word is added to the outward thing it becomes a Sacrament. “This saying 
of St. Augustine,” says Luther, “is so precise and so well expressed that he 
has scarcely said anything better. The Word must make the element a Sacra- 
ment, otherwise it remains a mere element.” But Luther himself did not clearly 
perceive, as did Calvin, that the WORD is added to the THING only in the 
act of eating, and is the direct work of the Holy Spirit. Also the sole 
means for receiving the Word is faith. Here is then the glorious mystery of 
the Holy Supper, which Man’s reason can never either explain or disprove; and 
which, without presumption or credulity, permits the most humble participant 
at the Holy Communion to say, in believing it for very fact truly with the 
heart,—‘“ I have received my Saviour.” 

The Church of England Communion service, in the Prayer of Consecra- 
tion, simply and beautifully puts the matter thus :— 

“That we, receiving these thy creatures of bread and wine, according to 
Thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of His 
death and passion, may be partakers of His most blessed Body and Blood.” 

A real transubstantiation follows the right reception of the Holy Sacrament. 
Not the transubstantiation of the wafer, nor of the wine, but of the worshipper ! 
The Sacrament, faithfully received, has a sanctifying and substantial trans- 
forming power on both body and soul. “ Transformed by the renewing of your 
mind,” is St. Paul’s word (Rom. xii., 2). Only Word can enter Mind. But 
a renewed mind renews the body, which, as a “ living sacrifice,” is then offered 
to God. The action of the Sacrament on the human body is a truth as yet 
little understood. In the Roman Mass, in the words of administration, only the 
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“soul” is mentioned for benefit; whereas the Church of England emphasises 
salvation for both “ Body and Soul: ’—‘ That our sinful bodies may be made 
clean by His Body and our souls washed through His most precious Blood, and that 
we may evermore dwell in Him and He in us.” (Prayer of Humble Access.) 
These words still hold a depth and treasure of unexplored meaning. That the 
present “ mortal body ” (Rom. viii., 11) should be “ made clean” of sin, disease, 
and failure, is “the science of health ’—Wycliffe’s translation of the tenth verse 
of the Benedictus “to give the knowledge of salvation.”—Salvation is “ saving 
health! ’’ Once the Christ order of the Sacrament is restored, the Church will 
enter into the possession of new life powers both for body and soul.”— 
(Hs Wade) 


“The Body of Christ is given, taken, and eaten, in the Supper, only after 
a heavenly and spiritual manner. And the means whereby the Body of Christ 
is received and eaten in the Supper is Faith.”—(Cuurcu or EncLanp Articles of 
Religion, Art. xxviii.) ; 


“For it—the Eucharist — is a spiritual medicine which, consumed with 
reverence, purifies him that is devoted to it . . . And as a type of Him 
we receive the mystic cup of His blood ta the protection of our body and soul, 
because the Lord’s blood redeemed our blood, 1.e., saves the whole body.”— 
(Hiary, the Deacon, at Rome, D. a.p. 397.) 


OUR... LORD'S , THREE | CREATIVE .WORDS: 


There are three mystic creative words spoken by Christ, which together form 
ai triple,“ This 42°“ THIS*temple,”» (john. i1., 19) 0° THiSsrock” 4 Matte ava. 
18): “ THIS (bread) ” (Luke xxii., 19). Each of these three words might be 
understood either materially, 1.e., by sense only, or spiritually, by the soul, 1.e., by 
faith. In each instance the inner allusion in the word is immediately to the 
person of the Speaker Himself (see John ii., 21, “ But he spake of the temple 
of his body’’). To each of the three words there corresponded a secondary and 
material objective, e.g., to the temple of His body—Herod’s temple; to the Rock, 
Christ—Peter, the stone; to His body broken—material bread. Man’s natural 
mind and reason, we read, “ Receiveth not the things of the Spirit of God 
(1 Cor. i1., 14). It grasps the material sense—the mere shadow—by which the 
spiritual enduring substance is reflected only—“ not discerning the Lord’s body ” 
(Ipem, xi., 29). A literal materialist interpretation of Christ’s words “ destroy 
this temple,” brought about the downfall of Judaism. In like manner, a carnal 
verbal inspiration sense given to Christ’s words “ this rock,” “this bread,” has 
proved the downfall of Papal Christendom (cf. 1 Pet. ii. 7-8)—(H. W. L.) 
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SACRAMENTAL DOCTRINE. 
DOCTRINE AND SACRAMENT. 
THoMAS A KeEmpis. 


“ For .every devout man may every day and every hour come to receive 
Christ spiritually without any prohibition, and with great profit to the soul. 

“ And yet on certain days and at times appointed, he ought with an, affec- 
tionate reverence to receive sacramentally the body of His Redeemer.”—(The 
Imitation, Bkz iv., c. 10.) 

“Thou hast therefore given to me, weak as I am, thy sacred body for 
the refreshment of my soul and body, and thou hast set thy Word as a lamp 
to my feet. 

Without these two I could not well live; for the Word of God is the light 
of my soul, and thy sacrament is the bread of Life. These also may be called 
the two tables set on the one side and on the other in the storehouse of the 
holy Church. 

One is the table of the holy altar, having the holy bread, that is, the 
precious Body of Christ. 

The other is that of the divine law, containing holy doctrine teaching the 
right faith, and finally leading ever within the veil, where is the holy of holies. 

Thanks be to thee, O Lord Jesus, light of eternal light, for the table of 
holy doctrine which Thou hast afforded us by the ministry of Thy servants, 
the prophets and apostles, and other teachers. 

Thanks be to Thee, O Thou Creator and Redeemer of Men, who, to 
manifest Thy love to the whole world, hast prepared a Great Supper, wherein 
Thou hast set before us to be eaten, not the typical lamb, but Thy most 


- sacred body and blood; rejoicing all the faithful with Thy holy banquet, and 


intoxicating them with the cup of salvation, in which are all the delights of 
Paradise; and holy angels feast with us, but with a more happy sweetness.” 


ORIGEN’S TEACHING ON THE LUTHER’S TEACHING ON THE 
“WORD” IN THE COMMUNION. ; WORD) IN) THE 


SUFFERED A.D. 252. COMMUNION. 
LutHer MaApre Doctor or DIVINITY. 


His CALL TO THE REFORMATION. 


Aebe 2520200 years, maA.:, 1512. 


“The benefit (resting) upon the “Tet this then stand as a first and 
Bread of the Lord comes to him that infallible truth: that the Mass or 
makes use of the Sacrament, when- Sacrament of the altar is the testa- 
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THE UNVEILING. 


ever he partakes of the bread with his 
conscience pure. But in this way we 
do not miss any good by not eating of 
that which has been sanctified by the 
Word of God and prayer, with refer- 
ence to the mere not eating; nor do 
we receive an abundance of any good 
from eating. For the cause of the 
missing is our wickedness and the 
cause of the abundance is our 
righteousness. And the food that is 
continually sanctified by the Word of 
God and prayer, as far as the material 
part is concerned, goes into the belly 
and is cast out in the draught; but as 
concerning the prayer which comes 
upon it, it becomes beneficial accord- 
ing to the proportion of faith, and is 
the cause of the clearer sight of the 
understanding, which is looking to 
that which is profitable. And not the 
matter of the bread, but the Word 
which has been spoken upon it is that 
which is beneficial. And I am saying 
these things regarding the typical and 
symbolic body (in the Supper). But 
many things might be said concerning 
the Word Himself, who thus becomes 
flesh and true food (or meat), which 
he that eateth shall by all means live 
for ever, no bad person being able to 
eat it. 

“Matt. xv., 17. The saying is not 
easily passed over, and on this account 
it requires clear explication or what 
appears to me to be such. As it is 
not the food of him that eateth with 
doubt, but his conscience, that defiles 
the eater . . . and as nothing clean 
is of itself otherwise to him that is 
polluted and unbelieving, but on 


. 
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ment of Christ, which He left behind 
at His death, to be distributed to those 
who believe in Him. ‘For such are 
His words: ‘“‘ This Cup is the New 
Testament in My blood! Let this 
truth, I say, stand as an immoveable 
foundation, on which we shall erect 
all our arguments. You will see how 
we shall thus overthrow all the im- 
pieties of men, imposed upon this 
sweetest Sacrament. The truthful 
Christ then says with truth that this 
is the new testament in His blood, 
shed for us. The matter is no small 
one, but must be received into the 
depth of our minds. 

“Tf then we enquire what a testa- 
ment is, we shall also learn what the 
Mass is, what are its uses, advan- 
tages, abuses. A testament is cer- 
tainly a promise made by a man about 
to die, by which he assigns his inherit- 
ance and appoints heirs. Thus the 
idea of a testament implies, first, the 
death of the testator, and, secondly, 
thie promise of the inheritance and the 
appointment of an heir. In this way 
Paul (Rom. iv. : Gal. iii., iv. : Heb. ix.) 
speaks at some length of testaments. 
We also see this clearly in those words 
of Christ. Christ testifies of His own 
death when He says, ‘This is My 
body which is given; this is My blood 
which is shed; He assigns and points 
out the inheritance when He says, 
‘For the remission of sins’; and He 
appoints heirs when He says, ‘ For 
you and for many,’ that is, for those 
who accept and believe the promise of 
the Testator, for it is faith which 
makes us heirs, as we shall see. You 
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account of his defilement and unbe- 
lief, so that which is being sanctified 
by the Word of God and entreaty, 
does not on its own account sanctify 
him that uses it. For if this would 
also sanctify him that unworthily eats 
the bread of the Lord, then also no 
one would become sick or in infirmity, 
or would have slept in death on 
account of this food.”—(Cf. 1 Cor. 
x1i., 29-30.) 

This called by the Romish editor of 
Migne “ difficilimus locus ” — a most 
difficult place. 

“That bread, which God the Word 
confesses to be His own body, is the 
word of the nourisher of souls, the 
word proceeding from God the Word, 
and is bread from the Heavenly 
Bread, which is placed upon the Table 
(Ps. xxiii.). And that drink which 
the Word confesses to be His own 
Blood, is the word that gives drink 
and inebriation to the hearts of them 
that drink it (Ps. xxiii.). For He did 
not call that visible bread which He 
‘held in His hands, His own body ; but 
the Word in a symbolizing of which 
that bread was to be broken; nor did 


He say that that visible drink was His © 


own blood; but the Word, in a sym- 
bolizing of which that drink (wine) 
was to be poured out. For what else 
can the body of God the Word be, 
except the Word which nourishes, and 
the word which makes the heart glad? 
He shows, when He nourishes them 
with this bread, that it is His own 
.Body, since it is Himself the Word. 
Nor wonder at this; since He Him- 
self is the Bread, and He eats bread 
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see then that the mass, as we call it, 
is a promise of the remission of sins 
made to us by God, and such a pro- 
mise as has been confirmed by the 
death of the Son of God. For a 
promise and a testament only differ 
in this: that a testament implies the 
death of the promiser. A testator is 
a promiser who is about to die; and 
a promiser is, so to speak, a testator 
who is about to live. This testament 
of Christ was prefigured in all the 
promises of God from the beginning 
of the world; yea, whatsoever value 
the ancient promises had lay in that 
new promise which was about to be 
made in Christ, and on which they de- 
pended. Hence the words ‘agree- 
ment,’ ‘covenant,’ ‘testament of the 
Lord,’ are constantly employed in the 
Scriptures; and by these it was im- 
plied that God would some day die. 
‘For where a testament is, there must 
also of necessity be the death of the 
testator’ (Heb. ix., 16). God having 
made a testament, it was necessary 
that He should die. Now, He could 
not die unless He became a man; and 
thus in this one word ‘testament’ the 
incarnation and the death of Christ 
are both comprehended. 

“Tf the Mass is a promise, as we 
have said, we can approach it by no 
works, no strength, no merits, but by 
faith alone. For where we have the 
Word of God, who promises, there 
must we have faith on the part of 
man, who accepts; and it is thus clear 
that the beginning of our salvation is 
faith, depending on the Word of a 
promising God, who, independently of 
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with us. He Himself is the generated 
drink from the Vine, and He drinks 
(it) with us. For He is the Almighty 
Word of God, and He is named by 
different appelations. 

“But God with much forethought 

for man both opens Heaven to him 
and gives him Heavenly food. 
But the manna was a shadow of the 
instructions and gifts of Christ, which 
are from above and out of Heaven, 
and have no earthliness, and rather it 
has nothing to do with pitiful flesh. 
And thus the food of the soul is the 
right and unadulterated knowledge re- 
specting these things, and the supply 
of this knowledge comes as it were in 
the light and day of the rising of the 
Sun of Righteousness, the Lord who 
nourishes us unto endless life. For 
He that has eaten the Divine manna 
is superior to corruption, and shall 
leap out of the reach of death.”— 
(Vide Dr. Hepert, The Lord’s Sup- 
per, History of Uninspired Teaching, 
i., pp. 99-102.) 

“ Origen says: Holy ‘ Scripture is, 
as it were, the Flesh of the Word of 
God It is the vestment of His 
Divinity.’ 

“ He speaks of our drinking Christ’s 
blood, not only in the rite of the 
Sacrament, but also when we receive 
His discourses.” 


Cyprian, Martyred, a.p. 258. 

“We ask and say, ‘Give us our 
daily bread to-day.’ And this can be 
understood both in a spiritual and in 
a natural sense, because also both 
ways of understanding it are by 


any effort of ours prevents us by His 
free and undeserved mercy, and holds 
out to us the Word of His promise. 
_‘ He sent His Word and healed them ; 
(Ps. cvii., 20). 

“From this you see that nothing 
else is required for a worthy recep- 
tion of the Mass (Communion) than 
faith, resting with confidence on this 
promise, believing Christ to be truth- 
ful in these words of His, and not 
doubting that these immeasurable 
blessings have been bestowed upon us. 
On this faith a spontaneous and most 
sweet affection of the heart will 
speedily follow, by which the Spirit 
of the man is enlarged and enriched; 
that is love, bestowed through the 
Holy Spirit on believers in Christ. 
Thus the believer is carried away to 
Christ, that bounteous and beneficent 
Testator, and becomes altogether 
another and a new man. Who would 
not weep tears of delight, nay, almost 
die, for joy in Christ, if he believed 
with unhesitating faith that this ines- 
timable promise of Christ belonged to 
him? How can he fail to love such a 
Benefactor, who of His own accord 
offers, promises, and gives the greatest 
riches and an eternal inheritance to 
an unworthy sinner, who has de- 
served very different treatment? ”’ 

“Now in the Mass (Communion) 
the one thing that demands our 
greatest, nay, our sole, attention, is to 
keep these words and promises of 
Christ, which indeed constitute the 
mass itself, constantly before our eyes, 
that we should meditate on and digest 
them, and exercise, nourish, increase, 
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divine benefit profitable to salvation. 
For Christ is the bread of life, and 
bread here is not what we all have, 
but it is ‘our’ bread. And just as 
we call Him ‘Our Father,’ because 
He is the Father of those that under- 
stand and believe, just so we also call 
the bread ‘our bread,’ because Christ 
is the bread of those who attain to 
His body.’ In St. Paul’s words, 
“ Discern the Lord’s Body.”—(1 Cor. 
xiy 29;} 

“But we request that this bread 
may be given to us ‘daily,’ lest we 
who are in Christ and who daily re- 
ceive the eucharist for the food of sal- 
vation (if any heavy fault stands in 
the way) may be separated from the 
body of Christ, while we are held 
aloof, and by not communicating be 
forbidden the celestial bread (John 
vi.). When -then He says, ‘that he 
lives forever, whoever shall eat of His 
bread,’ etc., so that it is manifest that 
those live who touch His body, and 
receive the eucharist with the right to 


‘partake of it; so on the other hand it 


is to be feared and prayed that no 
one, held aloof and separated from 
the Body of Christ, may remain far 
off from salvation. And for this 
reason we ask that ‘our bread,’ i.e., 
Christ, may be given us daily; that we 
that abide and live in Christ may not 
go back from His sanctification and 
body.”’—(Ipem, p. 121.) 
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and strengthen our faith in them by 
this daily commemoration. This is 
what Christ commands when He says, 
‘Do this in remembrance of Me.’ 

“It is a deplorable thing in our 
present bondage that nowadays the 
utmost care is taken that no layman 
should hear those words of Christ, as 
if they were too sacred to be com- 
mitted to the common people. We 
priests are so mad that we arrogate to 
ourselves alone the right of secretly 
uttering the words of consecration, as 
they are called, and that in a 
which is unprofitable even to our- 
selves, since we never look at them as 
promises, or as a testament for the 
increase of faith.”—(Luther’s Prim- 
ary Works, Wace and Bucheim, 
Babylonish Captivity of the Church, 
pp. 319-323.) 


“ And as in the first creation of the 
world all living creatures had their 
first life by God’s only word; for God 
only spake His word and all things 
were created by and by accordingly ; 
and after their creation He spake these 
words, Increase and multiply; and, by 
the virtue of those words, all things 
have gendered and increased since that 
time: even so after that Christ said, 
Eat, this is my body; and drink, this 
1s my blood; do this hereafter in re- 
membrance of me; by virtue of these 
words, and not by virtue of any man, 
the bread and wine He so consecrated, 
that whosoever with a lively faith doth 
eat that bread and drink that wine 
doth spiritually eat, drink, and feed 
upon Christ, sitting in heaven with 
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“ Christ was the Word that spake it, the Father. And this is the whole 
He took the bread and brake it, meaning of St. Chrysostom. 
And what that Word did make it, 
That I believe and take it.” “ And where St. Chrysostom and 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. dther authors do speak of the won- 


derful operation of God in His sacra- 
ments, passing all man’s wit, senses, 
and reason, they mean not of the work- 
ing of God in the water, bread, and 
wine, but of the marvellous working 
of God in the hearts of them that re- 
ceive the Sacraments, secretly, in- 
wardly, and spiritually transforming 
and renewing them, and nourishing 
them with His flesh and _ blood, 
through his most Holy Spirit.”— 
(Arcus. Cranmer, The Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, pp. 186-87.) 


CRANMER: ON THE “WORDS” OF THE SUPPER. 


“Therefore to return to the purpose, that the bread remaineth and is eaten 
in this Sacrament, appeareth by the words which go before the consecration. 
For that Christ took bread, and brake it, and gave it to His disciples, and said, 
Take, eat: all this was spoken and done before the words of consecration. 
Wherefore they must needs be understanded of the very bread, that Christ took 
bread, gave bread to His disciples, commanding them to take bread and eat 
bread. But the same is more plain and evident of the wine, that it remaineth 
and is drunken at the Lord’s Supper, as well as by the words that go before as 
by the words that follow after the consecration. For before the words of 
consecration Christ took the cup of wine, and gave it unto His disciples and 
said, Drink you all of this. And after the words of consecration followeth. 


“Now I ask all the Papists, what thing it was that Christ commanded His 
disciples to drink when He said ‘ Drink ye all of this’? The blood of Christ 
was not yet there, by their own confession, for it was spoken before consecra-- 
tion: therefore it could be nothing else but wine that He commanded them to 
drink.’ (Cranmer applies the same argument to the bread.) —(ArRcHB. CRANMER, 
On the True and Catholic Doctrine and Use of the Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, pp. 36-37.) 
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CALVIN: ON COMMUNION. 


“There are some who define the eating of the flesh of Christ, and the 
drinking of His blood, to be, in one word, nothing more than believing in 
Christ Himself. But Christ seems to have intended to teach something more 
express and more sublime in! that noble discourse, in which He recommends 
the eating of His flesh, viz., that we are quickened by the true partaking of 
Him, which He designated by the terms eating and drinking, lest any one 
should suppose that the life which we obtain from Him is obtained by simple 
knowledge. For as it is not the sight but the eating of bread that gives 
nourishment to the body, so the soul must partake of Christ truly and thoroughly, 
that by His energy it may grow up into spiritual life. Meanwhile we admit 
that this is nothing else than the eating of faith, and that no other eating 
can be imagined, but there is this difference between their mode of speaking 
and mine. According to them, to eat is merely to believe; while I maintain 
that the flesh of Christ is eaten by believing, because it is made ours by faith, 
and that that eating is the effect and fruit of faith; or, if you will have it 
more clearly, according to them eating is faith, whereas it rather seems to 
me to be a consequence of faith. The difference is little in words, but not little 
in reality. For, although the Apostle teaches that Christ dwells in our hearts 
by faith (Eph. iii., 17), no one will interpret that dwelling to be faith. All see 
that it explains the admirable effect of faith, because to it is owing that believers 
have Christ dwelling in them. In this way, the Lord was pleased, by calling 
Himself the Bread of Life, not only to teach that our salvation is treasured 
up in the faith of His death and resurrection, but also, by virtue of true com- 
munication with Him, His life passes into us and becomes ours, just as bread 
when taken for food gives vigour to the body.—(The Institutes, Bk. iv., ¢. XViL., 


2-5) 


“The sum is, that the flesh and blood of Christ feed our souls just as 
bread and wine maintain and support our corporal life. For there would be 
no aptitude in the sign, did not our souls find their nourishment in Christ. 
This could not be, did not Christ truly form one with us and refresh us by 
the eating of His flesh, and the drinking of His blood. . . . “That sacted 
communion of flesh and blood by which Christ transfuses His life into us, just 
as if it penetrated our bones and marrow, He testifies and seals in the supper, 
and that not by presenting a vain or empty sign, but by these exerting an 
efficacy of the Spirit, by which He fulfils what He promises. And truly the 
thing there signified He exhibits and offers to all who sit down at that spiritual 
feast, although it is beneficially received by believers only who receive this 
great benefit with true faith and heartfelt gratitude.”—(Ipem, p. 10.) 
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“The Sacrament might be celebrated in the most becoming manner, if it 
were dispensed to the Church very frequently, at least once a week. 

“We ought always to provide that no meeting of the Church is held without 
the Word, prayer, the dispensation of the Supper, and alms.”—-(IpEm, pp. 43-44.) 

“We derive from the death of Christ not only deliverance from the guilt 
of sin, but also a communication of new vital powers; which evince their efficacy 
by good works. The former is called justification by His blood: the latter is 
obtained by those who eat the flesh of Christ and drink His blood (John vi.). 
Hereby all believers become most intimately one with Him. The life-blood shed 
at His death as a satisfaction for sin, was spiritually carried by Him into the 
Holy of Holies at His ascension; that it might warrant and impart cleansing and 
perfection to every believer’s conscience, and that such might enjoy the applica- 
tion of these benefits, especially in the Eucharist. — (BENGEL GNoMON, on 
Heb. xii.) 


FALL OF THE MASS AT WITTENBERG. 


THe Cuurcu oF ALi SaInTs, LUTHER AND CEREMONIES. 
WITTENBERG. 

“The Church of All Saints at Wit- “T have at length,” he says, on the 
tenberg, especially excited Luther’s 2nd of December, 1524, “ induced our 
indignation. Seckendorf informs us canons to consent to the abrogation of 
that 9,901 Masses were there cele- these Masses. 
brated yearly, and 35,570 pounds of “These two words Mass and Sacra- 
wax candles annually burnt. The ment are as far removed from one 
struggle began around this church. It another as light from darkness. May 
resembled those ancient sanctuaries of God give to all Christians such a heart 
paganism in Egypt, Gaul, and Ger- that they may henceforth hold in 
many, which were destined to fall that horror the very word Mass, and when 
Christianity might be established. they hear it pronounced, may cross 

“Luther, desiring that the Mass themselves as they would do at the 
should be abolished in this cathedral, mention of one of the Devil’s veriest 
addressed a petition to the Chapter to abominations.” 
this effect on the lst of March, 1523, Towards the close of his life, in 
and a second on the 11th of July. 1542 (10th Nov.) he writes to Spa- 
The canons having pleaded the latin: With respect to the elevation 
Elector’s orders, Luther replied, of the host, do what you think fit; I 
“What is the prince’s orders to us in would not have the children chained 
this case? He is a secular prince; down by arbitrary rules in indifferent 
the sword, and not the preaching of matters; this is what I have always 


the Gospel, belongs to him. Here said and what I always shall say to 
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Luther clearly marks the distinction 
between the State and the Church. 
There is but one sacrifice that taketh 
away sins, said he again, ‘ Christ, who 
offered Himself up once for all’; and 
in this we are partakers, not by works 
or by sacrifices, but solely by faith in 
the Word of God.” 

“Tt is time to act,” said Jonas, pro- 
vost of the cathedral, to the Elector. 
“A manifestation of the Gospel, so 
striking as that which we now have, 
does not ordinarily last longer than a 
sunbeam. Let us make haste then.’ 
~ “ At the same time the rector, two 
burgomasters, and ten councillors, 
waited on the Dean, and entreated him 
in the name of the University, the 
council, and the township of Witten- 
berg, ‘to abolish the great and hor- 
rible impiety committed in the Mass 
against the majesty of God.’ 

“The Chapter was forced to give 
way; they declared that, being en- 
lightened by the Holy Word of God, 
they acknowledge the abuses that had 
- been pointed out, and published a new 
order of Church-service, which began 
to be observed on Christmas Day, 
1524.” 

“Thus fell the Mass in this re- 
nowned sanctuary, where it had so 
long resisted the reiterated attacks of 
the reformers.” 

“The fall of the Romish observ- 
ances in the Church of All Saints 
hastened their abolition in a great 
number of churches throughout 
Christendom; everywhere the same 
resistance was offered—everywhere 
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those who weary me about the ques- 
tion.” 

“ He was fully impressed, however, 
with the necessity of outward wor- 
ship. Thus he writes on the 11th of 
January, 1531: Although ceremonies 
are not necessary to salvation, yet they 
produce an effect upon rude and un- 
cultivated minds; I refer principally 
to the ceremonies of the Mass, which 
you may retain as we have done. 

“JT condemn no ceremony,’ he 
writes, on the 14th of March, 1526, 


-“ which is not contrary to the Gospel. 


We have preserved the baptistry and 
baptism, with this difference: that in 
the ceremony we make use of the ver- 
nacular tongue. I permit images in 
the temple, and the Mass is celebrated 
with the accustomed rites and in the 
same costume as formerly; and here 
again the only difference is that we 
sing some hymns in German.’— 
(Merte D’Ausicne, Hist. of the Re- 
formation.) ‘ 


THE UNVEILING. 


there was the same triumph.”— 
(D’Ausicng, Bk. x., c. 9.) 


ZWINGLE, THE SWIss REFORMER, 
ATTACKS THE Mass. 

On Sunday, the 19th of January, 
1528, the day on which the doctrine 
of the Mass was attacked, Zwingle, 
desirous of acting on the people also, 
went into the pulpit, and, reciting the 
Apostles’ Creed, made a pause after 
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these words: ‘He ascended into 
heaven, and sitteth at the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty; from 
thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead.’ ‘“ These three 
articles,” said he, “are in contradic- 
tion to the Mass.” “ All his hearers 
redoubled their intention ; and a priest, 
clothed in his sacredotal vestments, 
who was preparing to celebrate the 
holy sacrifice in one of the chapels, 
stopped in astonishment at Zwingle’s 
words. Erect before the consecrated 
altar on which lay the chalice and the 
body of the Saviour, with eyes fixed 
on the Reformer, whose words elec- 
trified the people, a prey to the most 
violent struggles, and beaten down by 
the weight of truth, the agitated priest 
resolved to give up everything for it. 
In the presence of the whole assembly 
he stripped off his priestly ornaments, 
and, throwing them on the altar, ex- 
claimed: ‘Unless the Mass reposes 
on a more solid foundation, I can 
celebrate it no longer!’ The noise of 
this conversion, effected at the very 
foot of the altar, immediately spread 
through the city, and it was regarded 
as an important omen. So long as 
the mass remains, Rome has gained 
everything ; as soon as the Mass falls, 
Rome has lost all. The Mass is the 
creative principle of the whole system 
of Popery.”—(D’Ausienr, Bk. xx., 
rs oil 





PART IIL. 

FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE 
CONSUMMATION OF THE AGE. 
“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 
APOCALYPSE CHAP. X. 5-7. 





“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


APOCALYPSE CHAPTERAX,) 5:7: 


“FOR THE VISION IS YET FOR AN APPOINTED TIME, BUT 
AT THE END IT SHALL SPEAK AND NOT LIE: THOUGH IT TARRY 
WAIT FOR IT: BECAUSE IT WILL SURELY COME, IT WILL NOT 
TARRY ” (Hab. ii, 3). 


ONE FINAL PROPHETIC TIME 
FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE CONSUMMATION. 


“And the angel which I saw stand upon the sea and upon the earth lifted 
up his hand to heaven, and sware by Him that liveth for ever and ever, who 
created Heaven, and the things that therein are, and the earth, and the things 
that therein are, and the sea and the things which are therein, that there 
should be time no longer; but. in the days of the voice of the seventh angel, 
when he shall begin to sound, the mystery of God should be finished, as he 
hath declared to his servants the prophets.” 


“This the most emphatic, distinct, and striking of all the Apocalyptic 
chronological notices.”—(ELLI07T.) 


Consider the announcement! It told of no less an event than the certain 
approach and nearness, at the distance of but one more grand prophetic epoch, 
of the long-promised consummation. 


“Oh, how heart-cheering to “St. John, as well as how solemn, this 
peculiarity in the revelation made to him, as compared with that of Daniel! 
How joyous this striking, as it were, of the hour on the chronometer of 
Heaven, to tell that the mystery was indeed near its ending, the grand, the 
long-desired consummation, at length drawing nigh! ”—(Etxiot, Hore, 11312) 


“The Mystery of God is the final sum of all God’s revelations and doings. 
The fulfilment of this mystery} is the final accomplishment of the last items of 
the Divine administrations which make up that sum—the ultimate realisation 
of all the fore-announcements made to and by any and everyone of God’s 
prophets in all ages—the Gospel of the Kingdom of Heaven merged into full 
and everlasting fruition of that Kingdom—the consummation of all things.”’— 
(Se1ss, The Prophecies of the Revelation.) 
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THE UNVEILING. 


CHAPTER, I 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


PROPHETIC TIMES—“‘ A YEAR FOR A DAY.” 


‘Time and Times and the Dividing of Time,” Dan. vii., 25. 
“Time, Times, and an half” (“half a Time”), Idem, xii. 7. 
Rev. xii. 14. 


“Forty and two months,” Rev. xi., 2: xiii, 5. ae 1 





‘A thousand two hundred and three score days,” Idem, xi., 3: 
wit...O. 


FROM THE INCARNATION OF OUR LORD TO JULIAN THE 
APOSTATE—THE PAGAN ANTICHRIST—ONE PROPHETIC TIME. 


A.D. 1 + 360 years {a Time) = A.D. 360: 


FROM JULIAN THE APOSTATE TO THE BATTLE OFSPRAGUE < 
POLITICAL CLOSE OF THE REFORMATION. 


A.D. 360. + 1260 years = A.D. 1620. 


FROM THE BATTLE OF PRAGUE TO THE CONSUMMATION. 


A.D. 1620 + 360 years = A.D. 1980. 


TENDENCIES, MOVEMENTS, AND EVENTS WHICH TAKE THEIR 
RISE WITH, OR THAT ORIGINATE IN AND FLOW FROM THE 
REFORMATION, HAVE THEIR FULFILMENT AND CONFIRMA- 
TION, OR REVERSION AND APOSTASY, WITHIN A TIME LIMIT 
OF 360 YEARS, WHEN THEY WIDEN INTO WORLD MOVE- 
MENTS AND ISSUES. 


“THESE PERIODS OF TIME HAVE VARIOUS MARKED CRISES 
OF RIf%, AND HENCE ANALOGOUS, SUCCESSIVE, TERMINI 
EARLIER AND LATER.”’—(GuINNEss.) 
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The Reformation, throughout its three periods, has for main and ultimate 
purpose and end the making over of the Civil Dominion of the world to our 
Lord Jesus Christ—“ Whose right it is to reign.”” His Time-Dominion is already 
an accomplished fact. His Spiritual Dominion, im esse, is also assured—He is 
now enthroned in the hearts of His saints, the future rulers of the earth. His 
Civil Dominion as King of Kings and Lord of Lords,—the Crown of all the 
rest—founded in justice and truth, is literally the establishment of the Kingdom 
of Heaven on this earth, so that earth becomes a second heaven. In keeping 
with this great fact the Reformation characteristically commences in two civil 
enactments—The Statutes of Provisors and of Praemunire—made the Con- 
stitutional Law of England. These same statutes likewise determined the course 
of the English Reformation, and prevented the iron hand of Rome from 
crushing it, in the sixteenth century —(H. W. L.) 


STATUTE OF PROVISORS. PEACE OF UTRECHT. 
COMMENCING DATE. FULFILLING DATE. | 


A.D. 1352-3 + 360 years = A.D. 1713. 


“Edward III., 1350-2, prohibited “The union of the Seven United 
the Pope from appointing aliens and Provinces began here (Jan., 1579). 
others to benefices before they were 
vacant.” “The ‘Treaty of Utrecht, 1713, 

which terminated the wars of Queen 
STATUTE OF PRAMUNIRE. Anne, was signed by the ministers of 

“Edward iii, 1353: This law Great Britain and France, and all the 
(which obtained its name from the other allies, except the ministers of 
first two words ‘Premuniri facias, the empire. This treaty secured the 
‘Cause to be forewarned,’ which is Protestant succession in England, the 
applied to any offence in the way of separation of the French and Spanish 
contempt of the sovereign or his crowns, the destruction of the works 
government) derived its origin from of Dunkirk, the enlargement of the 
the aggressive power of the Pope in British colonies and plantations in 
England. The offence introduced a America, and a full satsifaction for 
foreign power into the land, and the claims of the allies,”’—(Hayopn.) 
created an imperium in imperio. The 
Pope bestowed most of the Bishoprics, “The Statute of Premunire re- 
Abbeys, etc., before they were void on mained among the laws of the realm. 
favourites, on pretence of providing It could no longer be overlooked by 
the Church with better qualified suc- the Church of Rome. To Chicheley, 
cessors when vacancies occurred. To still Archbishop of Canterbury, Pope 
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put a stop to these encroachments, 
Edward III. enacted a statute in 
1353.’,—(Haypwn.) 

“ The tide once turned continued to 
flow; the two famous statutes of Pro- 
visors and Premunire were enacted. 
These were a sort of double breast- 
work; the first was meant to keep out 
the flood of usurpations that was set- 
ting in from Rome upon England; 
and the second was intended to close 
the door against the tithes, revenues, 
appeals, and obedience, which were 
flowing in an ever-augmenting stream 
from England to the Vatican. Great 
Britain never performed an act of 
resistance to the Papacy, but there 
came along with it a quickening of 
her own energies and a strengthening 
of her liberty. So was it now, and 
her soul began to bound upwards.”— 
(Wytie, IpeM, i., p. 70.) 


PapaL Butts ForBIDDEN IN ENGLAND. 


ADs © 7300 


“In 1353 the King was desired to 
write to the Pope against the promo- 
tion of aliens, and to attempt some 
such legislation as had been contem- 
plated in the Parliament of Carlisle. 
After a search for the records of that 
Parliament, an ordinance was pre- 
pared and passed with the assent of 
the Baronage and Commons, which 
forbade the introduction of papal 
bulls, reservations, and other letters 
into the realm and ordered the arrest 
of all persons contravening the order.” 


Martin V. (1425) addressed a grave 
missive, reproving in the harshest 
terms his criminal remissness, his 
treacherous cowardice. By _ this 
execrable statute the King of England 
has so entirely usurped the Spiritual 
jurisdiction as if our Saviour had con- 
stituted him His Vicar. He makes 
laws for the Church and the Order 
of the Clergy; draws the cognisance 
of ecclesiastical causes to the tem-. 
poral courts; makes provision about 
Clerks, Benefices, and the concerns of 
the hierarchy, as if he held the keys 
of the Kingdom, of Heaven, as if the 
administration of these affairs were 
with the King, not with St. Peter.”— 
(Miiman, Lt. Chnty., viii., p. 328.) 


Tue Papat BuLtt UNIGENITUS IN 
FRANCE. 


years = A.D. 1713. 
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“Tn 1713 Le Tellier sent to Rome 
101 Propositions extracted from the 
‘Reflections’ (Father Quesnel’s of 
the Oratoire) to be condemned. This 
called forth the famous Bull Uni- 
genitus. That Bull excited the 
greatest opposition in France. Against 
the opinion of a majority it was re- 
gistered. The public voice disclaimed 
obedience to the papal edict. Le Tel- 
lier was publicly insulted in the 
streets.” “Le Tellier, the Jesuit con- 
fessor of Louis XIV., prevailed on the 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


—(Stubbs’ Constitutional Hist., Vol. 
Nis pv 355:) 


Pope to issue the Bull Unigenitus. 
The Papal See after a delay thus pro- 
longed adopted the Jesuit tenets with- 
out reserve or ambiguity.”—(RANKE.) 

“Incomparably the most important 
doctrinal record which ever proceeded 
from the Chair of St. Peter.”—(Dr. 
GRINFIELD, The Jesuits.) 

“That diabolical Bull Unigenitus 
which destroys the very foundations 
of Christianity."—(Jonn WESLEY, 
Journal, Jan. 11, 1750.) 


HIS FEET AS PILLARS OF FIRE. 


First PRoTEsSTANT MARTyr. 


A.D. 1401 + 360 years 


WILLIAM SAWTREE, PRIEST OF 
St. OsyTH. 


“For the first time the air of Lon- 
don was darkened by the smoke of 
this kind of human sacrifice.”— 
(Mirman, Lat. Chnty., viii., p. 212.) 

“As England had the high honour 
of sending forth the first Re- 
former, England had likewise the 
honour, in William Sawtree, of giv- 
ing the first martyr to Protest- 
antism.”—(WYLIE.) 

The sentence under which the first 
English martyr suffered death. 

“Tn the Name of God, Amen. We, 
Thomas, by the grace of God, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, primate of 
England and legate of the See Apos- 
‘tolical, by the authority of God Al- 
mighty, and blessed St. Peter and 
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Last (OFFICIAL) PROTESTANT 
Martyr. 


A, DD At761 


JEAN CALAS OF TOULOUSE. 


“A Protestant merchant of Toulouse, 
whose legal murder is a celebrated 
case in French history. His wife was 
an Englishwoman of French extrac- 
tion. They had three sons and three 
daughters. In October, 1761, his son 
Antoine hanged himself in his father’s 
warehouse. The crowd which col- 
lected upon so shocking a discovery, 
took up the idea that he had been 
strangled by the family, to prevent 
him from changing his religion, and 
that this was a common practice 
among Protestants. The fraternity of 
White Penitents buried the body with 
great ceremony, and performed a 
solemn service for the deceased as a 
martyr: the Franciscans followed 
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Paul, and of holy Church, and by 
our own authority sitting for tri- 
bunal, or chief judge, having God 
alone before our eyes, by the Coun- 
cil and consent of the whole clergy, 
our fellow brethren and suffragans, 
assistants to us in this present Coun- 
cil provincial, by this our sentence 
definitive, do pronounce, decree and 
declare by these presents, thee Wil- 
liam Sawtree, otherwise called 
Chawtrey, parish priest pretensed, 
personally appearing before us, in 
and upon the crime of heresy, judi- 
cially and lawfully convicted as an 
heretic to be punished.” 


First Martyr OF THE REFORMATION 
IN SCOTLAND. 


The first who suffered for the Re- 
formed faith in Scotland, so far as 
can be ascertained, was James Resby, 
an Englishman, and a disciple of John 
Wycliffe. He taught that the Pope 
was not Christ’s vicar, and that he 
was not Pope, if he was a man of 
wicked life. This was pronounced 
heresy, and for that heresy he had to 
do expiation at Perth. He was 
buried in 1406 or 1407, some nine 
years before the martyrdom of Huss. 
In 1416 the University of St. 
Andrews, then newly founded, 
ordained that all who commenced 
Master of Arts, should take an oath 
to defend the Church against the in- 
sults of the Lollards.”—(Wy.i, iii., 
p. 467.) 


their example. The father was sen- 
tenced to the torture, ordinary and 
extraordinary, to be broken on the 


_ wheel, and then burned to ashes, which 
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decree was carried into execution on 
the 9th of March, 1762. Pierre Calas, 
the surviving son, was banished for 
life. The distracted widow, however, 
found some friends, and among them 
Voltaire, who laid her case before the 
Council of State at Versailles. For 
three years he worked indefatigably to 
procure justice, and made the Calas 
case famous throughout Europe. 
Calas was declared to have been inno- 
cent and every imputation of guilt was 
removed from the family.” 

“Volumes and almost libraries have 
been written on the Calas affair.”— 
(Ency. Britt.) 

The Calas case marks the entry of 
Voltaire — the new _ revolutionary 
power—upon the world stage, in the 
cause of Humanitarianism. 


“ They tell me from Languedoc that 
this fatal adventure has done a lot of 
good to the poor Huguenots and that, 
since this event, no one has been sent 
to the galleys for having prayed to 
God on the open countryside in 
French verses as villainous as our 
Latin hymns.” — (VoLtTatre’s Com- 
MENT: Letter 12th Oct., 1765: cited 
by Justice Maughan. The Case of 
Jean Calas, p. 156, pub. 1928.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


CHAPTER’ II. 


DATES OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION 
MOVEMENT UNDER WYCLIFFE AND HUSS. AFTER 360 YEARS 
—ONE PROPHETIC TIME—THESE DATES RUN OUT _ IN 
THE DATES OF THE GREAT REVIVAL OF RELIGION UNDER 
THE WESLEYS, WHITFIELD, COUNT ZINZENDORF, AND THE 


MORAVIANS. 


COMMENCING DATE. 


FULFILLING DATE. 


A.D. 1356 + 360 years = A.D. 1716. 


“Wycliffe at Merton College, Ox- 
ford. Merton College enjoys the 
honour of being the oldest College in 
Oxford. Wycliffe was a Fellow of 
Merton, and in the fourteenth century 
the Lollards were strongly represented 
here.” 


BALD: 1560 F366 


John Wycliffe at Oxford begins his 
work as Reformer. Wycliffe was pro- 
moted to the Wardenship of Balliol in 
1361. 


#211366 °F 360 


OPENING OF THE REFORMATION ERA. 


“Rome had departed from the Gos- 
pel of Christ, and what a gulf sepa- 
rated salvation by the blood of Christ 
from salvation by the Pope. It was 
now that the Professor of Divinity in 
Oxford rose up into the Reformer of 


England, the great pioneer and 
‘founder of the Reformation.”— 
( WYLIE.) 


- “ Zinzendorff was sent to the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg to study juris- 
prudence. For two hundred years the 
University had been regarded as the 
stronghold of the orthodox Lutheran 
Faith.” 


years = A.D. 1720. 


“John Wesley goes up to Oxford. 
Wesley left Charterhouse at seven- 
teen years of age, and entered Christ- 
church, Oxford, in June, 1720.” 


years =? A.D. -1726. 
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OPENING OF THE REVIVAL ERA. 


“The founder of Methodism was 
not John Wesley, but his brother 
Charles, who was by five years the 
younger. He (Charles) not only him- 
self attended the Sacraments weekly 
in the Chapel of Christchurch (which 
is also the Oxford Cathedral), but he 
induced two or three companions to 
follow his example; and it was to this 
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little group, so formed, that the term 
‘Methodist’ was first applied. The 
nickname ‘Sacramentarians,’ which 
originated in Merton College, seems 
‘to have preceded it.” 


A.D. 1366 + 360 years = A.D. 1727. 


Wycliffe in Parliament. “ But that 
Wycliffe had a seat and vote in the 
Parliament of 1366, I venture to main- 
tain as a fact for which I have pro- 
duced sufficient grounds.” — (Dr. 
LECHLER.) 


Ne! 1372 2127360 


“Tn the year 1372, Wycliffe, then in 
the forty-eighth year of his age, took 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity, and 
began to read lectures on theology at 
Oxford. His authority in the Chair 
is said to have been almost oracular.” 
—(Le Bas, p. 114.) 


AD. (13740 9360 


Wycliffe, King’s Commissioner to 
the Papacy. 

“On the very next day after the 
Commission had been issued, namely, 
July 27th, 1374, Wycliffe embarked at 
London for Flanders. It was the first 
time in his life he had been abroad. 
: Upon a personality like Wy- 
cliffe, of so much independence of 
mind,. and already inspired with so 


Zinzendorff and the Government of 
the new colony of Herrnhut. “He 
read out the Manorial Injunctions and 
Prohibitions which all inhabitants of 
Herrnhut must promise to obey.”— 
(Hutton, Moravian Ch., p. 206.) 


years = A.D. IFS 2: 


WESLEY AGAINST THE MysTICs. 

“He told his brother Samuel that 
the rock on which he nearest made 
shipwreck was the writings of the 
Mystics, under which terms he in- 
cluded all, and only those, who slight 
any of the means of grace,’ who are 
‘entered into the passive state, and 
renounce reason and understanding.” 
—(A New History of Methsm., i., p. 
186.) 


years = A.D. 1735. 


Wycliffe’s witness to the wealth and 
corruptions of the Papacy. Wesley’s 
witness, first to the spiritual destitu- 
tion of heathenism, then, of himself 
and his own people. 

Tuesday, October 14th, 1735. 

“Mr. Benjamin Ingham, of Queen’s 
College, Oxford, Mr. Charles Dela- 
motte, son of a merchant in London, 
my brother Charles Wesley, and my- 
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much zeal for the autonomy of his 
native Church, this residence in 
Bruges, and the lengthened negotia- 
tions with the plenipotentiaries of the 
Curia, must have made similar im- 
pressions to those which Dr. Martin 
Luther received from his sojourn in 
Rome in 1510.”—(Dr. Lecuter, W y- 
cliffe, p. 152.) 


Ell O/7 a SO 


WYcLIFFE SUMMONED BEFORE 
ConvocaTIoNn. 

“The Parliament opened January 
27th, 1377. A few days later, on 
February 23rd, the Convocation—the 
Clerical Parliament—also met’ and 
summoned Wycliffe before them. The 
issues of the affair were favourable 
to the Reformation. The hierarchy 
had received a check.” 


POD se t375°78 -E~ 360 


WYCLIFFE’S TEACHING. 


“But many think, if they give a 
penny to a pardoner, they shall be for- 
given the breaking of all the command- 
ments of God, and therefore take no 
heed how they keep them. But I say 
to thee for certain, though thou have 
priests and friars to sing for thee, and 
though thou each day hear many 
masses, and found chantries and col- 
leges, and go on pilgrimage all thy 
‘life, and give all thy goods to the par- 
doners; all this shall not bring thy 


self, took boat for Gravesend, in 
order to embark for Georgia. Our 
end in leaving our native country was 
not to avoid want (God having given 
us plenty of temporal blessings), nor 
to gain the dung and dross of riches 
and honour; but simply this—to save 
our souls; to live wholly to the glory 
of God.”—(Wesley’s Journal.) 


years =. A.D. 1737. 


years 
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. WESLEY SUMMONED BEFORE THE 
CourT AT GEORGIA. 

August 16th, 1737. Extract from 
John Wesley's Journal. “ Here they 
(the grand jury) asserted, upon oath, 
‘That John Wesley, Clerk, had broken 
the laws of the realm, contrary to the 
peace of our Sovereign Lord the King, 
his crown and dignity ” 


POD. 1735-38. 


WESLEY’S TEACHING. 


“JT went to America, to convert the 
Indians; but, oh! who shall convert 
me? who, what is he that will deliver 
me from this evil heart of unbelief? 
Does all I ever did or can know, say, 
give, do, or suffer justify me in His 
sight ? 

Yes, or the constant use of all the 
means of grace (which, neverthe- 
less, is meet, right, and our bounden 
duty)? By no means, The 
faith I want is, ‘A sure trust and 
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soul to heaven.”—(Le Bas, Life of 
Wycliffe, p. 115.) 


. 


confidence in God, that, through the 
merits of Christ, my sins are forgiven, 
and I reconciled to the favour of 
God.”—(Journal, i., pp. 38-40.) ~ 


SALVATION BY FAITH. 


Wyc.iFFE, 1378-79. 


“In his representation of our con- 
dition as moral beings he had per- 
petual and faithful reference to the 
One Great Sacrifice. Have a remem- 
brance of the goodness of God, how 
He made thee in His own likeness, and 
how Jesus Christ, both God and Man, 
died so painful a death upon the Cross 
to buy man’s soul out of hell, even 
with His own heart’s blood, and to 
bring it to the bliss of heaven.”— 
(Vaucuan, Wycliffe, i., p. 322.) 


A.D. 1378 + 360 years 


Wycliffe, repeating St. Augustine, 
says: “ Thus, indeed all good things 
which men have is of God: and ac- 
cordingly when God rewardeth a good 
work in man, He crowneth His own 
gift.” 

“Referring to Hebrew xi., Wycliffe 
describes faith as the ground of the 
justification of man before God; and 
enumerates the functions of faith as 
follows :—(1) ‘It animates all the 
regenerate in the path of virtue; (2) 
it urges and strengthens pilgrims to 
do battle with their enemies; (3) it 
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WESLEY, 1738-39. 


May 24, 1738. “ The epoch-making 
day.” “In the evening I went very 
unwillingly to a society in Aldersgate 
Street, where one was reading 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the 
Romans. About a quarter before 
nine, while he was describing the 
change God works in the heart through 
faith in Christ, I felt my heart 
strangely warmed. I felt I did trust 
in Christ, Christ alone, for salvation; 
and an assurance was given me, that 
He had taken away my sins, even 
mine, and saved me from the law of 
sin and death.”—(Wesley’s Journal.) 


A.D. 1738: 


On June 18th, 1738, Wesley 
preached a sermon at St. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford, before the University, on Sal- 
vation by Faith, which appears as the 
first in his published works. 

“ This then is the Salvation which is 
through Faith, even in the present 
world: a salvation from sin, and the 
consequence of sin both often ex- 
pressed in the word justification; 
which, taken in the largest sense, im- 
plies a deliverance from guilt and pun- 
ishment, by the atonement of Christ 
actually applied to the soul of the sin- 
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covers the enemy with defeat.’ And 
here it is interesting to note that Wy- 
cliffe grounds the first of these state- 
ments upon Romans i., 17, and Hab- 
bakuk ii., 4. ‘The just shall live by 
faith.’”” This was Luther’s famous 
text !—(LecHLER, pp. 302-4). 


ALDEGLS78 IF 1360 


Joun WycuiFrFre Senps ForTH 
ITINERANT PREACHERS. 


“At the end of May, 1382, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury—William 
Courtenay, in a mandate addressed to 


the bishops of London, speaks of cer-° 


tain unauthorised itinerant preachers, 
who set forth erroneous—yea,’ here- 
tical assertions in public sermons. 

“Tt is clear that in May, 1382, the 
preaching itineracy was in full swing. 

“ To me it appears that Oxford was 
the cradle of the New Institution. It 
lies in the nature of the case that the 
sending forth of itinerants could only 
have developed itself gradually and in 
“the course of several years.”— 
(LEcHLER, pp. 208-9.) 


A.D. 1378-9 + 360 


TurNING Point IN WYCLIFFE’S 
CAREER. 


“Not long after the trial at Lam- 
beth, Gregory XI. died, March 27th, 
1378, and a few months later was de- 
veloped that great and long-continued 


ner now believing on Him, and a de- 
liverance from the whole body of sin 
through Christ formed im his heart. 
So that he who is thus justified or 
saved by faith, is indeed born again.” 
—(ExTRACT FROM SERMON.) 


years = A.D. 1738. 


Joun Wes.Ley SENDS ForTH 
ITINERANT PREACHERS. 


“Thomas Humphrey, Wesley says, 


‘was the first lay preacher who assisted 


him in England. This was in 1738. 

“Some of his lay-preachers began 
to itinerate in 1740, The development 
of this, another distinguishing feature 
of Methodism, was gradual—(New. 
Hist. of Methodism, pp. 292-94.) 

“Though Wesley seems to have 
been strangely ignorant of Wycliffe, 
the later reformer followed in the 
footsteps of the earlier. 

“In the vast range and extent of 
his writings Wycliffe is incomparably 
the greater of the two men; in the 
strenuousness of his intellectual life 
Wycliffe has had no superior.”— 
(IpEM, p. 51.) 


years = A.D. 1738-9. 


“ A YEAR OF ORIGINS.” 


George Whitfield, clergyman and 
evangelist. 

“ Whitfield was ordained priest at 
Oxford on January 10th, 1739. As 
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Papal Schism which exercised an in- 
fluence of the greatest importance 
upon Wycliffe’s inner and outer life. 
Thus the year 1378-(79) forms a 
turning point in his career.” 


WYCLIFFE FREED FROM PAPALISM. 


“Tt is easy to understand how Wy- 
cliffe, after having applied himself till 
now almost exclusively to matters of 
mixed ecclesiastical and political in- 
terest, should henceforth devote him- 
self to interests of a purely ecclesi- 
astical (religious) kind without, of 
course, renouncing the character of 
the patriot. From that time he first 
stood forward in the specific character 
of a Church Reformer.”—(Ipem, pp. 
191-2.) 


A.D. 1378 + 360 years 


Wvyc.iFFE: DE Dominio. 
THE WorLpD FoR CurIsT. 


“For in this year 1378, at the latest 
must the work De Dominio have been 
composed.” 
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with Wesley so with Whitfield, the 
year 1739 was typical of his whole 
career. It was a year of beginnings. 
He crossed the Atlantic thirteen times; 
he preached during his brilliant career 
over eighteen thousand sermons.”— 
(New Hist. of Methodism, pp. 262- 
275.) 


WESLEY FREED FROM CLERICALISM. 

“Saturday, March 31st, 1739. In 
the evening I reached Bristol, and met 
Mr. Whitfield there. I could scarce 
reconcile myself at first to this strange 
way of preaching in the fields, of 
which he set me an example on Sun- 
day ; having been all my life (till very 
lately) so tenacious of every point re- 
lating to decency and order, that I 
should have thought the saving of 
souls almost a sin, if it had not been 
done in a Church. ‘ 

“Monday, 2nd. — At-four in the 
afternoon, I submitted to be more vile, 
and proclaimed in the highways the 
glad tidings of salvation, speaking 
from a little eminence in a ground ad-- 
joining the city, to about three thou- 
sand people.” —(Wesley’s J ournal),. 


— 


A.D. 1738. 


WESLEY. 
THE GOSPEL FOR THE Wor tp. 


“I look upon all the world as my 
parish.”—(WESsLEY, to the Bishop of 
London.) 





“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


HOLY COMMUNION. 


WICKLIFFE ON THE Lorp’s SUPPER. 


“Wycliffe always placed the Lord’s 
Supper high above the other Sacra- 
ments, as the holiest and most honour- 
able of them all. He was convinced 
that no other Sacrament has so strong 
a foundation in the Word of God.” 


rae Dam Kc Oa aa (68) 


WYCLIFFE’S RUPTURE WITH ROME ON 
THE QUESTION OF COMMUNION. 


“As may be supposed, it was only 
gradually and not without vacillation 
and inward struggles that Wycliffe 
arrived at the point of making an ear- 
nest attack on the Mass, which had 
been long sanctioned by the Church, 
and which was still the culminating 
point of the whole Roman Catholic 
worship.” 

“Tn the interval, therefore, of from 
two to three years (1378-1881) the 
change took place in his convictions.” 
—(Dr. LEcHLER.) 


WESLEY’s SERMON ON COMMUNION. 


“T am to shew, that it is the duty 
of every Christian to receive the 
Lord’s Supper as often as he can. 

“This command was given by our 
Lord when He was just laying down 
His life for our sakes. They are, 
therefore, as it were, His dying words 
to all His followers.” 


years = A.D. 1740. 


WESLEY'S RUPTURE WITH THE 
MoRAVIANS ON THE QUESTION OF 
CoMMUNION. 


“According to Molther, a man 
ought to be a believer in Christ before 
he reads the Bible, or attends Com- 
munion, or even does good works; ac- 
cording to Wesley, a man should read 
his Bible, go to Communion, and do 
good works in order to become a be- 
liever. According to Molther, the 
Sacrament was a privilege meant for 
believers only, according to Wesley, it 
was a duty, and a means of grace for 
allmen. “ Next Sunday evening (July 
20th, 1740) Wesley appeared again. 
He was resolved what to do. 
Eighteen supporters answered his call, 
and the face of John Wesley was seen 
in Fetter Lane Society no more.”— 
(Hurton, The Moravian Church, p. 
297.) 


The Lord’s Supper refused to the Methodists by the Church of England 
the motive of their separation from the Church—(New Hist. of Methodism, 


p. 385.) 


THE 


UNVEILING. 


A.D. 1383 + 360 years = A.D. 1743. 


WYycLIFFE’S DEFENCE OF THE 
REFORMATION ADDRESSED TO THE 
Pore OF ROME. 


John Wycliffe sat down in his rec- 
tory to speak across intervening seas 
to Urban VI. at Rome. 


A.D. 1384 + 360 


Wycliffe’s death. “The moment 
his great work was finished, that 
moment the Voice spake to him which 
said, Come up hither.”—(WYLIE.) 


WeEsLEY’s DEFENCE OF THE GOSPEL 
ADDRESSED TO MEN oF REASON 
AND RELIGION. 

John Wesley’s “ Earnest Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Religion.” 

“How forcible are right words.” 
—(Dr. Dopripce on the “ Appeal.”) 


years = A.D. 1744. 


“The first Methodist Conference 
destined to become the mother of 
many Conferences in many lands was | 
summoned by Wesley in 1744. 

“ The Conference was the crown.” 


WYCLIFFE AND THE MORAVIAN MOVEMENT. 


(A TIME) A.D. 1356 + 360 years = A.D. 1716. 


Wycliffe begins his work as a Re- 
former with his first publication, The 
Last Age of the Church. 


Count Zinzendorf sent by his father 
to the University at Wittenberg 
(Luther’s University) to study juris- 
prudence.—(Hutton, Hist. of Mora- 
vian Ch., p. 184.) 


AD. 1359°+°360 years = A.D. 1719. 


“In a Passion Sermon he (Wy- 
cliffe) remarks that Christ is saying 
every day in our hearts: ‘THIS I 
SUFFERED FOR THEE: WHAT 


DOST THOU SUFFER FOR 
ME?’” 
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“ At Dusseldorf a famous incident 
occurred. There, in the picture gal- 
lery, he (Zinzendorf) saw and ad- 
mired the beautiful ECCE HOMO of 
DOMENICO FATI; there, beneath 
the picture he read the thrilling ap- 
peal “ALL AIS. Toor For 
THEE : WHAT DOST THOU FOR 
ME? ’’—(Inpem, p. 86.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


A.D. 1360 + 360: years = A.D. 1720. 


WYCLIFFE. 


“The Bible contains exactly that 
which is necessary and indispensable 
to salvation. 

“Tf Christ had gone in the least 
degree into more detail, the rule of 
His religion would have become to a 
certain extent imperfect; but as it now 
stands, layman and cleric, married 
man and monk, servant and master, 
men in every position of life, may live 
in one and the same service, under 
Christ’s rule. The evangelical law, 
moreover, contains no special cere- 
monies whereby the universal observ- 
ance of it would have been impossi- 
ble.”’—(Lecuier, Wycliffe, p. 261.) 


A.D. 1362-67 + 360 


FounDING ENGLAND’sS HOUuSE. 


‘“ Wycliffe’s great works (still un- 
printed), e¢.g., the three books, De 
Civili Dominio, his work De Ecclesia, 
and others, leave upon the reader the 
strongest impression of a warm 
patriotism—of a heart glowing with 
zeal for the dignity of the crown, for 
the honour and weal of his native 
land, for the rights and constitutional 
liberty of the people. 


ZINZENDORFF. 


“ At Paris, too, he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Catholic Archbishop, 
Cardinal Noailles. It is marvellous 
how broad in his views the young man 
was. 

“ He desired to draw men from all 
the Churches into one grand fellow- 
ship with Christ. 

“He was asked if he thought a 
Catholic could be saved. ‘ Yes,’ he re- 
plied, ‘and the man who doubts that 
cannot have looked far beyond his 
own cottage.’ 

“What, then,’ asked the Duchess 
of Luynes, ‘is the real difference be- 
tween a Lutheran and a Catholic?’ 

““Tt is,’ he replied, ‘the false idea 
that the Bible is so hard to under- 
stand that only the Church can ex- 


plain it.” He-had, in a word, dis- 
covered his vocation.”—(IprEM, p. 
187.) 


years = A.D. 1722-27. 
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Tue Founpinc oF HERRN Hut 
“THe Lorp’s WatTcH.” 


“For the last three hundred and 
forty years there had been established 
in the neighbourhood of Fulneck, in 
Moravia, a colony of Germans. 

“ As Christian David heard of the 
sufferings which these men had now 
to endure, his blood boiled with anger. 
He resolved to go to their rescue.”’ 

“ Christian David asked the Count 


THE UNVEILING. 


“Let it not be thought, however, 
that his intellectual horizon was 
bounded by the national interests of 
his own island-people. On the con- 
trary, he had at heart the welfare of 
all Christendom, and, indeed, of the 
whole human race; but the strength of 
his cosmopolitanism was to be found 
in his deep and earnest patriotism.”— 
(Ipem, p. 124.) 


for permission to bring some perse- 
cuted Protestants from Moravia to 
find a refuge in Berthelsdorfe. 

“Tt was thus that Herrn Hut re- 
ceived the name which was soon tc 
be famous in the land; and thus that 
the exiles, cheered anew, resolved to 
build a glorious ‘City of God.’ ’”— 
(Ipem, p. 195-99.) 


JOHN WESLEY’S VISIT TO HERRN-HUT. 


JUNE-SEPTEMBER, 1738. 


“Wednesday, June 7th—I am determined, if God should permit, to retire 
for a short time into Germany. I had fully proposed before J, left Georgia so 
to do, if it should please God to bring me back to Europe. And I now clearly 


saw the time was come. 


“Thursday, August lst—At three in the afternoon I came to Herrnhuth, 
about thirty English miles from Dresden. It lies in Upper Lusatia, on the 


borders of Bohemia. 


“Saturday, September 12th. — I would gladly have spent my life 
here; but my Master calling me to labour in another part of His vineyard, I 
was constrained to leave this happy place.”—(The Journal of Wesley, Vol. 1, 


pp. 64-66.) 


WORLD DIFFUSION OF THE GOSPEL. 


“ And I saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven, having the everlasting 
Gospel to preach unto them that dwell on the earth, and to every nation, and 
kindred, and tongue and people.”—(Rev. xiv., 6.) 


WYCLIFFE. 


“ The Light which is spreading over 
the Earth.” 

“Tf we can speak of one centre 
where the light which is spreading 


WESLEY. 


“The General spread of the Gos- 
pel.” 

“This I apprehend to be the an- 
swer, yea, the only full and satisfac- 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


over the earth, and which is destined 
one day to illuminate it all, originally 
arose, that centre is England. And if 
to one man the honour of beginning 
that movement which is renewing the 
world can be ascribed beyond contro- 
versy that man is John Wycliffe. He 
came out of the darkness of the Mid- 
dle Ages—a sort of Melchisedec. He 
had no predecessor from whom he 
borrowed his plan of Church reform, 
and he had no successor in his office 


when he died; for it was not till more . 


than one hundred years that any other 
stood up in England to resume the 
work broken off by his death. Wy- 
cliffe stands apart, distinctly marked 
off from all men of Christendom. 
Bursting suddenly upon a dark age, 
he stands before it in a light not bor- 
- rowed from the schools, nor from the 
doctors of the Church, but from the 
Bible. He came preaching a scheme 
of reinstitution and reformation so 
comprehensive, that no Reformer 
since has been able to add to it any 
one essential principle. On these 
solid grounds he is entitled to be re- 
garded as the Father of the Reforma- 
tion. With his rise the night of Chris- 
tendom came to an end, and the day 
broke which has ever since continued 
to brighten.”—(Wyvie, Hist. of 
Refin., i., p. 124.) 


“The service of preaching is the 
best having the worst opposed to it. 
Preaching, if it be well done, is the 
best of all. Jesus Christ, therefore, 
when He ascended into Heaven, com- 
manded it in particular to all his 
Apostles to go and preach the Gospel 
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tory answer that can be given to the 
objection against the wisdom and 
goodness of God, taken from the pre- 
sent state of the world. It will not 
always be thus: things are only per- 
mitted for a season, by the great 
Governor of the world, that He may 
draw immense, eternal good out of 
this temporary evil. This is the very 
key which the Apostle himself gives 
us in the words above recited, ‘ God 
hath concluded them all under sin, 
that He might have mercy upon all!’ 
In view of this glorious event, how 
well we may cry out, ‘ O, the depth of 
the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God’! although for a 
season His judgments are unsearch- 
able, and His ways past finding out 
(Rom. xi., 32-33). It is enough, that 
we are assured of this one point, that 
all these transient evils will issue well 
—will have a happy conclusion, and 
that ‘Mercy first and last will reign.’ 
All unprejudiced persons must see 
with their eyes that He is already re- 
newing the face of the earth. And we 
have strong reason to hope that the 
work He hath begun He will carry 
on unto the day of the Lord Jesus: 
that He will never intermit this blessed 
work of His Spirit, until He has ful- 
filled all His promises: until He hath 
put a period to sin and misery, and 
infirmity, and death; and re-estab- 
lished universal holiness and happi- 
ness, and caused all the inhabitants of 
the earth to sing together, ‘ Hallelu- 
jah! The Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth!’ ‘Blessing, and glory, and 
wisdom, and honour, and power, and 


THE UNVEILING. 


freely to all men. As the bishop of 
the temple hindered Christ, so is He 
hindered now by the free preaching 
being prohibited. Therefore Christ 
told them at the day of doom, Sodom, 
and Gomorrah should fare better than 
they.”—(WYCLIFFE.) 

“ For as the abomination of desola- 
tion begins with a perverted clergy, so 
the consolation begins with a con- 
verted clergy. Hence we Christians 
should declare with constancy the law 
of Christ even before Cesarean pre- 
lates, and straightway the flower of 
martyrdom will be at hand.”—(IDEm.) 
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might, be unto our God for ever and 
ever!’” (Rev. vii., 12). — (WESLEY'S 
SERMONS, Sermon Ixviil.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


CHAPTER. ‘i£T, 


ROME’S COUNTER-REFORMATION. 
RISE OF WORLD-REVOLUTION. 


BOHEMIA—PRAGUE. 


Huss anp JEROME. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PRAGUE. 


BAVARIA—INGOLSTADT. 


Eck, Canisius, WEISHAUPT, 
AND ILLUMINATI. 


ALD. 1416 300" years, = A.D. 17/6. 


“The University of Prague issued 
a manifesto addressed to all Christen- 
dom, vindicating the memory of the 
man (John Huss) who had fallen a 
victim to the hatred of the priests and 
the perfidy of the Emperor. His 
death was declared to be murder, and 
the Fathers of Constance were styled 
“an assembly of the satraps of Anti- 
christ.’ ”—(WYLIE, i., p. 178.) 

In 1556 a Jesuit College was 
founded at Prague, Canisius its head, 
afterwards named  Provincial.’’— 
(THompson. St. Ig. Loyola, p. 296.) 


INGOLSTADT VERSUS WITTENBERG. 
“Dr. Eck, the celebrated professor 
of Ingolstadt, and Luther’s friend, 
gave the name of Obelisks to his re- 
marks against Luther’s Theses. 
“This rupture between the two 
doctors of Ingolstadt and Wittenberg 
made a great sensation in Germany.” 
—(Merte D’Ausiene, Bk. iii., c. 9.) 
“ At length, aroused by the clamour 
of Dr. Eck, who had come from Leip- 
sic (where he had a disputation with 
Luther) to invoke the power of the 
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“The Jesuits had already many 
colleges, established in Germany, one 
of which was nursing in its bosom 
Peter Canisius, who became most 
notorious for his cruelties.”—(Nicco- 
Linl, Hist. of the Jesuits, p. 62.) 

“This remarkable man, the first Ger- 

man Jesuit, was perhaps the ablest of 
the leaders of the Catholic reaction in 
Germany. Alike at Cologne, where 
he withstood the influence of the 
Archbishop Herman von Weid, and at 
Ingolstadt, where in 1550 he became 
Rector of the University of Ingol- 
stadt, he turned back the advancing 
tide of Protestantism. In 1552 Fer- 
dinand—then King of the Romans— 
had summoned him to Vienna. 
His Summa Doctrine Christiane be- 
came the text book of Catholic 
teachers and preachers throughout 
Germany.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., i1., 
p. 682.) 


INGOLSTADT: THE JESUITS. 


“Dr. Eck, Luther’s adversary, 
Chancellor of the University of Ingol- 
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Vatican, Pope, cardinals, monks, and 
all Rome, awoke, and thought of sav- 
ing the Papacy.”—(IpEm, Bk. vii., c. 
4.) 

“ A final conference, which Eck at- 
tended, was held in the Pope’s pre- 
sence at his villa of Malliano. On the 
15th June (1520), the Sacred College 
decided on the condemnation, and 
sanctioned the famous bull. 

“The bull was published; and for 
centuries Rome had not pronounced a 
sentence of condemnation that her 
arm had not followed up with death. 
The Pope had commissioned two high 
functionaries of his court—Caraccioli 
and Aleander—to bear it to the Arch- 
bishop of Mainz, desiring him to see 
it put into execution. But Eck him- 
self appeared in Saxony as the herald 
and agent of the great pontifical 
work.” — (D’Ausicne, Hist. of 
Reform., Bk. vi., c. 8.) 


“From Icnatius’ LETTER.” 

“For all who learn that the illus- 
trious Duke has called members of 
our Society to Ingolstadt, and estab- 
lished a College for them there, will 
at once understand how far they have 
been mistaken in supposing, I know 
not what. Two of our brothers, Diego 
Lainez and Giovanni Polanco, who ac- 
companied them, spoke much to His 
Holiness of the pious desire of the il- 
lustrious Duke of Bavaria to protect 
the Catholic religion, and for that pur- 
pose to form in Ingolstadt a perman- 
ent seminary of clergy faithful to the 
Apostolic chair. 

“ The eighteen Jesuits arrived, after 
a month’s journey on foot at Ingol- 
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stadt, the way for the 
Jesuits. 

“Ignatius sent Le Jay to open the 
attack on yet another German town, 
Ingolstadt. There he found a footing. 
The Duke of Bavaria stood strongly 
behind him. ‘Sooner would I for- 
feit my dukedom than give up a man 
of mine to Luther,’ he said. Eck was 
already at Ingolstadt before Le Jay. 

“ After this wise the Jesuit advance 


prepares 


into Germany began.” — (FRANCIS 
Tuompson, S. Ignatius Loyola, pp. 
216-17.) 


“The same year (the Jubilee year 
of 1550) saw the sending of Canisius 
and Salmeron to Ingolstadt, where the 
Duke of Bavaria desired Professors 
of Theology. The Jesuits were ex- 
cellently welcomed, Canisius becoming 
Rector of the University.’’—( IDEM, p. 
281.) . 


‘“And in the summer of 1556, the 
long-delayed college was established at 
Ingolstadt by eighteen Jesuits, the last 
of the saint’s Collegiate foundations.” 
—(IbeM, p. 296.) 

“TIngolstadt now acquired an in- 
fluence among Catholics similar to that 
possessed among Protestants by Wit- 
tenberg and Geneva. 

“Then came the question whether 
the Duke (Albert V. of Bavaria) 
would have power to set aside the re- 
ligious opposition already organised in 
his estates. On this task he entered 
at a diet assembled at Ingolstadt, in 
the year 1563. 

“ The professors of Ingolstadt were 
compelled to subscribe the confession 
of faith published in pursuance of the 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


stadt, on the 7th of July, 1556, the 
feast of St. Willibald. The College 
was the Benjamin of Ignatius, the last 
he lived to found.” — (STEWART 
Ross, St. Ignatius, pp. 530-7.) 


Tue First ANTI-CHRISTIAN 
ILLUMINATUS. 


“ And when they had gone through 
the Isle unto Paphos, they found a 
certain sorcerer, a false prophet, a 
Jew, whose name was Bar-Jesus (1.2., 
son or child of Jesus), which was with 
‘the deputy of the country, Sergius 
Paulus, a prudent man; who called for 
Barnabas and Saul, and desired to 
hear the Word of God. But Elymas 
(ze., Illuminatus, The Enlightened 
one)—for so is his name by interpre- 
tation—withstood them, seeking to 
turn the deputy away from the faith.” 


ILLUMINISM AND Wor.LD-REVOLUTION. 
ORDER OF THE ILLUMINATI, 


“The Order of the Illuminati was 
founded in 1776, by Dr. Adam Weis- 
haupt, a professor of the University 
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decree issued by the Council of Trent.” 
—(Ranke, Lives, i., pp. 438, 442.) 

“ All the same poisonous principles 
which luxuriated in the Spanish Phil- 
lip animated the breasts of the Arch- 
dukes Ferdinand and Maximillian, and 
the two striplings left the High School 
of Ingolstadt (headquarters of the 
sons of Loyola in Germany) in the 
year 1596, with the firm determina- 
tion to devote their whole lives to the 
task of exterminating heresy.” — 
(GREISINGER, The Jesuits, Their Com- 
plete History, p. 235.) 


“THERE FELL on Him A DaRENEss.” 


“Then Saul, who is also called 
Paul, filled with the Holy Ghost, set 
his eyes on him, and said, O full of 
all subtility and mischief, thou child 
(son) of the devil, thou enemy of all 
righteousness, wilt thou not cease to 
pervert the right ways of the Lord? 
And now, behold, the hand of the 
Lord is upon thee, and thou shalt be 
blind, not seeing the sun for a season. 
And immediately there fell on him a 
mist and a darkness; and he went 
about seeking some one to lead him by 
the hand.”—(Acts xiii., 6-11.) 


ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. 
JACOBINISM, 


“A little later Mirabeau went to 
Berlin, and whilst in Prussia attracted 
the attention of ‘Spartacus’ and his 
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of Ingolstadt in Bavaria. Weishaupt, 
who had been educated by the Jesuits, 
succeeded in persuading two other ex- 
Jesuits (the Jesuit Order had been 
suppressed by the Pope in 1773), to 
join him in organising the New Order. 
Weishaupt, whom Louis Blanc de- 
scribed as ‘one of the deepest con- 
spirators that ever existed, had 
adopted the name of Spartacus—the 
leader of an insurrection of slaves in 
ancient Rome—and he aimed at 
nothing less than world revolution. 
Thus the Order of the Illuminati ‘ ab- 
jured Christianity. . . . They called 
patriotism and loyalty narrow-minded 
prejudices incompatible with universal 
benevolence.” . . . ‘They accounted 
all princes usurpers and tyrants, and 
all privileged orders as their abettors ; 
they meant to abolish the laws which 
protected property accumulated by 
long and successful industry ; and to 
prevent for the future such accumu- 
lation, they intended to establish uni- 
versal liberty and equality, and as pre- 
paration for all this they intended to 
root out all religion and ordinary 
morality, and even to break the bonds 
of domestic life, by destroying the 
veneration for marriage vows, and by 
taking the education of children out of 
the hands of the parents.” — Mrs. 
Nesta WEBSTER, French Revolution, 
pp. 20-21.) 


“For side by side with the intrigue 
of the Hohenzollerns that other in- 
trigue has gone forward—the scheme 
that, originating with the Illuminati of 
Bavaria in 1776, is now being actively 
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colleague ‘ Philo,’ alias Baron Knigge 
of Frankfurt-am-Main, who through 
the influence of Mauvillon, a disciple 
of Philos, persuaded him to become 
an Illuminatus. On his return to 
Paris, Mirabeau, together with Tally- 
rand and the Duc de Lauzun, maug- 
urated a lodge of the Order, but none 
of the three being as yet adepts they 
were obliged to apply to headquarters 
for aid. Accordingly two Germans 
were sent to initiate them further in 
the doctrines of the sect. Before long 
the Club Bréton, the first revolutionary 
club, later to be ‘known as the Club 
des Jacobins, became the centre of 
Illuminism and Freemasonry, for. all 
its members were also members of the 
two secret societies.” — (Mrs. WEB- 
ster, French Revolution, p. 22.) 


THE SUBVERSIVES. 


“These were precisely the princi- 
ples followed by the Subversives of 
France in 1793 and 1794, and the 
method by which this project was car- 
ried out is directly traceable to Jesuit 
influence. ‘Amongst the Illuminati,’ 
says Robison, ‘nothing was so fre- 
quently discoursed of as the propriety 
of employing, for a good purpose, the 
means which the wicked employed for 
evil purposes; and it was taught that 
the preponderancy of good in the ulti- 
mate result consecrated every means 
employed, and that wisdom and virtue 
consisted in properly determining this 
balance. This appeared big with dan- 
ger, because it seemed evident that 
nothing would be scrupled at, if it 
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carried out by their successors. The 
plan of world-revolution devised by 
Weishaupt has at last been realised. 
Can we believe that it is by mere co- 
incidence that the Spartacists of Mun- 
ich have adopted the pseudonym of 
their fellow-countryman and prede- 
cessor, Spartacus Weishaupt, the in- 
augurator of class warfare? Is it a 
mere coincidence that their doctrines 
are the same as his? We have only 


to study the course of the revolution- _ 


ary movement in Europe during the 
last 130 years to realise that it has 
been the direct continuation of the 
scheme of the Illuminati, that the doc- 
trines and aims of the sect have been 
handed down without a break through 
the succeeding groups of revolutionary 
Socialists. Thus, for example, if we 
compare the confession of faith issued 
by Bakumin in the name of the Inter- 
national Social Democratic Alliance of 
1866 with the creed of the Hluminati 
quoted on p. 20 of this book, they will 
be found to be almost identical : 


“<The Alliance professes Atheism ; 
it aims at the abolition of religious 
services, the replacement of belief by 
knowledge and divine by human jus- 
tice, the abolition of marriage as a 
political, religious, and civic arrange- 
ment. Before all it aims at the de- 
finite and complete abolition of all 
classes, and the political, economic, 
and social equality of the individual of 
either sex, the abolition of inheritance. 
All children to be brought up on a uni- 
form system so that artificial inequal- 
ities may disappear. It aims directly 
at the triumph of labour over capital. 
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could be made to appear that the 
Order would derive advantage from 
it, because the great object of the 
Order was held superior to every 
consideration.’ 

“Tt is this doctrine that provides 
the key to the whole policy of the 
leading revolutionaries of France, and 
that, as we shall see later, brought 
about the Reign of Terror. 

“F. Quintin Craufurd, the friend 
of Marie Antoinette, writing to Pitt 
in 1792, remarked : ‘ There is a great 
resemblance between the maxims, as 
far as they are known, of the Illu- 
minés and the early Jacobins, and I 
am persuaded that the seeds of many 
of those extravagant but diabolical 
doctrines that spread with such un- 
parelleled luxuriance in the hotbeds of 
‘rance, were carried from  Ger- 
many.’”—(Mrs. Nesta WEBSTER, 
French Revolution, pp. 20-21.) 

Note.—Germany was a term at that 
date covering Austria as well as 
Prussia and the other independent 
German States. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST COMMERCE. 

“<The virtue of the holy guillo- 
tine,’ wrote Hebert, ‘will gradually 
deliver the Republic from the rich, the 
bourgeois, the spies, the fat farmers, 
and the worthy tradesmen, as from 
the priests and aristocrats.’ 


“This campaign against commerce 
was again the direct outcome of IIlu- 
minism, for it was Weishaupt who 
had first denounced the ‘mercantile 
tribe’ as capable of exercising ‘the 
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It repudiates so-called patriotism and 
the rivalry of nations, and desires the 
universal association of all local asso- 
ciations by means of freedom!’ 

“Tt is on the doctrines of Weishaupt, 
the inventor of ‘world revolution,’ 
that the thing we now call ‘ Bol- 
shevism’ is founded.—(IpEM, p. 491.) 

“Of all these conspiracies it might 
be said, as Robison said of the Illu- 
minati: ‘Their first and immediate 
aim is to get the possession of riches, 
power, and influence, without indus- 
try; and to accomplish this they want 
to abolish Christianity; and then dis- 
solute manners and universal profli- 
gacy will procure them the adherence 
of all the wicked, and enable them to 
overturn all the civil governments of 
Europe; after which they will think 
of further conquests, and extend their 
operations to the other quarters of the 
globe, till they have reduced mankind 
to the state of one undistinguishable 
chaotic mass.’ (cf. Rev. xvi. 3). Over 
this helpless mass each conspiracy 
hopes to establish its ascendancy, 
thereby bringing the peoples of the 
world under an iron tyranny un- 
equalled in the annals of the human 
race.—(IpEm, p. 496.) 


~Vhe fact that the Jacobins of 
France were their disciples explains 
the extraordinary resemblance be- 
tween the methods of the French revo- 
lutionary leaders and those of the Ger- 
man leaders in the recent war. Thus 
the plan of committing atrocities and 
then attributing them to one’s enemies, 
of justifying aggression by the plea 
that one was acting merely in self-de- 
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most formidable of despotisms.’ Ac- 
cordingly war was now waged with 
particular ferocity on the manufac- 
turing towns. Orators incited the 
working classes to violence: ‘ What 
are you doing, pusillanimous work- 
men, in these industrial occupations" 
by which opulence degrades your 
Come out of this servitude and con- 
front the rich man who oppresses you 

overthrow his fortune, over- 
throw these edifices, the wreckage be- 
longs to you. It is thus that you will 
rise to that sublime equality, the basis 
of true liberty, the vigorous principle 
of a warrior people to whom com- 
merce and arts should be unnecessary. 
—(IpeM, pp. 4-11.) 

“ Anarcharsis Clootz, a Prussian 
baron, distinguished himself through- 
out the revolutionary movement by his 
plan of a ‘ Universal Republic ’ and his 
hatred of Christianity. 

“Clootz addressed the Convention 
on the 17th November, and ended his 
discourse by presenting the Assembly 
with a copy of a treatise he had writ- 
ten, The Certainty of the Proofs of 
Mohammedanism. The Assembly ac- 
cepts this homage, accords it honour- 
able mention, and orders it to be in- 
serted in the bulletin, and to be sent 
to all the departments of France. 


“ The truth is that the whole of the 


Anti-Christian movement was the 
direct work of the Illuminati. 
Anarcharsis Clootz, says Robison, 


who was a keen Illuminatus, came to 
Paris for the express purpose of for- 
warding the great work, and, by intri- 
guing in the style of the Order, he 
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fence, of announcing sinister designs got himself made one of the Repre- 
on the part of one’s own intended vic- sentatives of the Nation. . . . At 
tim, is a form of Jesuitry peculiar to the same time another German IIlu- 
the German mind, and this was minatus, Leuchtsenring, was also em- 
throughout the plan of the French Re- ployed as secretary or clerk in one of 
volutionaries.”—(Mrs. Wesster, The the bureaux of the Assembly. The in- 
French Revolution, pp. 190-191.) scription put up by order of the Gov- 


ernment in the cemeteries all over 
France, ‘Death is an eternal sleep,’ 
had always been the most cherished 
maxim of the Illuminati.”—(IpeM, p. 
433.) 


World civilisation, under its final phases and issues and its deliberate re- 
jection of all God-direction, the Seer of Patmos views as eventuating in the 
“ Kingdom of the Beast.” That world-Kingdom—which begins in history as a 
“Kingdom of Men,” under Nebuchadnezzar (Dan. iv., 17, 25; v., 21)—ter- 
minates in prophecy in the sovereignty and rule of the Beast (Apoc. xv., 10). 
The beast origin of man which modern science has substituted for his Divine 
origin, that of Genesis, of necessity must ultimately bring about the advent 
of the “Beast” to the throne of the world (Apoc. xvii. 13). That which 
the Holy Seer placed on record nigh two thousand years ago is to-day being 
fulfilled before our eyes. In the poet’s words, ‘“‘ Have we risen from the beast. 
Then back into the beast again?” (Tennyson, Sixty Years After). For human 
faith, true or false, ever moulds human destiny! The “ Beast” is individual 
or collective organised Man, with the predatory instinct, cunning and ferocity 
of the beast (see 2 Peter ii., 12; Jude 10) disposing at will of all the resources, 
intellectual and material, of civilisation at their highest point of development, 
with a total absence of conscience and the moral sense.-—(H. W. L.) 


was 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE VATICAN ERA OF THE PAPACY. 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


A.D. 1504-10 + 360 years = A.D. 1864-70. 


The dates of the Papal secular conquests under Popes Alexander VI, 
Julius II., and Leo X., when the Pope of Rome first becomes a temporal Prince, 
after 360 years—one prophetic time—run out in the dates of the Anti-Papal 
movement—the Risorgimenta—“ Italy, One and Undivided ”—under King 
Victor Emmanuel, Count Cavour, Mazzini, and Garibaldi. 


THE CYCLE OF 18 YEARS — 6—6—6 — SERVES AS INTER- 
CONNECTING LINK OF THE 1260 AND THE 360 
PROPHETIC YEAR PERIODS. 


ACCESSION OF Pope ALEXANDER VI., ConguEST OF THE PAPAL STATES FOR 
Roprica Borcta. tae CuurcH By Joxius I. 


A.D. 1492 + 18 years = A.D. 1510. 


“His ambition was to found an “Other Popes had laboured to pro- 
hereditary principality for his son cure principalities for their sons or 
Cesare from the States of the Church. their nephews : it was the ambition of 

“ The brightest hopes of Alexander Julius to extend the dominions of the 
were thus realised—the nobles of the Church. He must, therefore, be re- 
land were annihilated, and his house garded as the Founder of the Papal 
about to found a great hereditary States.—(RANKE, i., 42.) 
dominion in Italy.” — (RANKE, i., 

D..39,) 
SAVANAROLA’S MARTYRDOM. DEATH OF THE WITNESSES. 


AD. 1498 + 18 years = A.D. 1516. 


Czsare Borgia, the Pope’s son, re- Repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
nounces the priesthood. “The terms of the new Concordat 

“Vowed to the priesthood from his between Francis 1st and Pope Leo X. 
birth, and from the age of seventeen were settled at Bologna, in August, 
invested with the Cardinalate. 1516. The mutual compromises made 
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In August, 1498, Cesare in the Con- 
sistory asked for the permission of the 
Pope and Cardinals to renounce his 
priesthood, and the latter granted it 
‘for the good of his soul.’ ”’ 


Hail G yeh Wp aoa 

“Cesare was now lord of an exten- 
sive territory, and the Pope created 
him Duke of Romagna. 

“ His final successes and treachery 
to the condottiert. “For a certain 
time the city of the apostles, and the 
whole State of the Church, were in 
the hands of Cesar Borgia.”— 
(RANKE, i., p. 40.) . 

“Tn the early part of 1502 Alex- 
ander VI. and Cesare were watching 
their opportunity. On February 17 
the Pope set out by sea to inspect the 
fortifications which Leonardo da Vinci 
was erecting for Cesare at Piombono. 
Six galleys were manned by sailors 
pressed for the Pope’s service. 

“On March 11th, Alexander VI. 
returned to Rome. There he set to 
work to strengthen the castle of S. 
Angelo, which he supplied with artil- 
lery at the expense of the Colonna.” 
—(Creicuton, A Hist. of the Papacy, 
Vie Dp £O:) 


AOD), 150901 - 18 


Tue LEAGUE OF CAMBRAY. 

“ The league for the partition of the 
possessions of Venice on the main 
land were signed at Cambrai on De- 
cember 10th, 1508. 


had the curious effect (remarked by 
Mezeray), that the Pope abandoned to 
the Civil power a purely spiritual pri- 
vilege, and received a temporal advan- 
tage in return.”—(Stud. Ecc. Hist., ii. 
p. 245.) 


years = A.D. 1520. 


years 
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“ On the 28th of March (which was 
the Thursday before Easter), Rome 
re-echoed with a solemn excommuni- 
cation. It was the custom to publish 
at that season the terrible bull In 
Ceena Domini, which is a long series 
of maledictions. 

The Pope: “In like manner we 
condemn and curse all those who in 
any manner whatsoever do prejudice 
to the city of Rome the Kingdom of 
Sicily, the islands of Sardinia and Cor- 
sica, the patrimony of St. Peter in 
Tuscany, the duchy of Spoleto, the 
marquisate of Ancona, the Campagna, 
the cities of Ferrara and Benevento, 
and all other citics and countries be- 
longing to the Church of Rome.” 

Luther : “O Peter! thou poor fish- 
erman! Whence didst thou get Rome 
and all these Kingdoms? All hail, 
Peter! King of Sicily! and 
fisherman at Bethsaida.”—(D’Avs- 
IGNE, Hist. of Reftn., Bk. vii., c. 5.) 


1 AE RO VE 


Tue Sack OF ROME. 

“Then began the famous ‘ Sack of 
Rome.’ No one was spared, the Im- 
perialists not more than the Ultra- 
montaine party, the Ghibellines not 
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“The League of Cambrai was a 
great political crime.” “The man 
who above all others devised this plan, 
and the man who urged it persistently 
upon the rest, was the nominal head 
of European Christianity, Pope Julius 
II. Venice was reduced and the States 
of the Church were created.”—(IDEM, 
pe 115.) 


“The policy of Julius did not differ 
from that of Casare Borgia which 


won the admiration of Machiavelli.”— 
(IpEm, p. 179.) 


“ Julius II.: who entered upon the 
labours of Cesare Borgia and carried 
out the plans of Alexander VI’— 
(Ipem, p. 191.) 


more than the Guelfs. Churches, 
palaces, convents, private houses, 
basillicas, banks, tombs—everything 
was pillaged, even to the golden ring 
that the corpse of Julius II. still wore 
on its finger. 

“The Evangelical Christians gazed. 
with astonishment on this ‘ judgment 
of the Lord.’ 

“The Emperor, said they, persecut- 
ing Luther on behalf of the Pope, is 
constrained to ruin the Pope instead 
of Luther.’”—(D’AvusBicnE, Bk. xiii., 
Cx 20) 


“Every refinement of cruelty was 
practised on the Cardinals to induce 
them to disclose the spot where they 
had buried their treasures. Deeds of 
cruelty were perpetrated during this 
sack of Rome by the sworn defenders 
of the Church, in comparison with 
which the indignities offered to her 
by the Huns and Vandals fade into 
utter insignificance.”—(PENNINGTON.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


A. D. 1492 + 18 years = 1510 + 360 years == a.v. 1852 + 18 years = 1870. 


Establishment of the Papal States 
by Cesare Borgia and Julius II. The 
Church of Rome transformed into the 
Court of Rome. The Pope is now for 
the first timie a secular sovereign. 


A.D. 1499 + 360 


* Alexander VI. now contemplated 
sending Cesare to Romagna to sub- 


Movement for the unification of 
Italy under Victor Emmanuel IL, 
King of Sardinia, led by Cavour and 
Garibaldi, the son of a fisherman. 

Fall of Papal Temporal Power. 


years = A.D. 1859. 


“Napoleon III. et L’Italie,” pub. 
Feb., 1859. 
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due the turbulent local despots, and 
with the help of the French King 
carve a principality for himself out of 
those. territories owing nominal alle- 
giance to the Pope.”—(Ency. Britt.) 


“The Austrians cross the Ticino, 
27th April; and the French enter 
Genoa.” 

“Insurrection in the Papal States; 
Bologna, Ferrarra, etc.” 

“France and Sardinia ranged 
against Austria, 1859. The result 
was that Austria lost the greater part 
of the Italian possessions, while the 
Pope also forfeited two-thirds of his 
dominions.” 


ACT SS0Z 300 yearss = ALD. 1862. 


“Soon news was brought to Rome 
that Pisa had raised the banner of the 
Duke of Romagna and elected him 
her Lord.—( CREIGHTON.) 


ALD 2~ 1506G—+4360 


“Julius II. left Rome before sun- 
rise on August 26th. 

“ He hastened to take possession of 
Bologna. . . . The splendour of the 
Pope’s entrance on November 11th 
might recompense the weary cardin- 
als for the hardships of their journey. 
The populous city, with 70,000 inhab- 
itants, welcomed the Pope as the 
Liberator of Italy, the expeller of 
tyrants. Julius II., borne in his litter 
upon men’s shoulders, was hailed as 
a second Julius Cesar.” —(CREIGHTON, 
A Hist. of the Papacy, p. 103.) 

“When Julius II. had gained Bol- 
ogna he felt that he had taken the 


years 
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“ Garibaldi proceeds to Sicily; at 
Marsala he calls for volunteers. On 
the 29th of June, 1862, he landed at 
Palermo and gathered an army under 
the banner ‘ Roma morte’ (Rome or 
death).” 


A.D. 1866. 


“ Plebiscitum in Venitia; for annex- 
ation with Italy, 641,758; against, 69.” 
—(Haypvy.) 

“Certainly, the method by which 
Venitia had been acquired was a hum- 
bling reflection for Italians, but when 
on the 7th of November, 1866, Victor 
Emmanuel made his entry into the 
beautiful city of the sea, as splendid 
in her festal adornment as in the glo- 
rious days of her prosperity, such re- 
flections were forgotten in the abso- 
lute thrill of exultation that her people 
felt at being free from the foreigner’s 
yoke, whilst they raised the joyful cry 
of Italy for ever! Long live the 
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first step towards the reduction of 
Venice and the conquest of the Rom- 
agna.”—(Ipem, p. 105.) 


King! ”—(The Story of the Nations : 
Modern Italy, p. 309.) 


A.D. 1507 + 360 years = A.D. 1867. 


“Julius refused an interview with 
the French monarch, and quitted Bol- 
ogna for the greater safety of Rome. 
There he arrived on March 27, and 
enjoyed a triumphal entry. On all 
sides was heard the clang of trumpets 
and the din of war as Julius, seated in 
his car, swept through the streets 
amidst the shouts of the people. It 
was Palm Sunday, and the Romans 
thought they did honour to the day by 
welcoming Christ’s Vicar with the cry, 
‘ Blessed is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord.’ When the Pope reached 
S. Angelo he was met by a chariot con- 
taining a globe on which danced ten 
boys attired like angels. Suddenly the 
globe opened and another angel 
stepped forth and offered the Pope a 
palm, saying in neat Latin verses that 
the Pope had brought on Palm Sunday 
the palms of victory to Rome. No 
one thought it incongruous that this 
military parade should end with the 
Pope giving the benediction from S. 
Peter’s.”—(Ipem, p. 106.) 
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“ Garibaldi, defeated at Mentana, © 
3rd November, retreats into Italy; 
captured and sent to Varignano, gulf 


of Spezia. 
“The French troops enter Rome. 
“Garibaldi, supported only by 


feeble forces, moved upon Rome with 
the reckless valour which had suc- 
ceeded in Sicily. 

“ The efficiency and zeal of the little 
army of ‘ Crusaders’ had been utterly 
under-rated by the Italians. The 
Dutch, English, Swiss, German, and 
French youths who fought for the 
crown of martyrdom were a different 
material from the soldiers of Ferdin- 
and or from those of the old Papal 
corps. They faced great odds, and 
did right daring deeds. But they were 
too few. The ready French were 
once more called in. On November 
3rd they secured for Pius IX. another 
respite by the battle of Metana; but 
the Pope’s own historian does not even 
name the French. For all that is said 
by Leconni, not a foreign mercenary 
might have been in the Pontiff’s pay, 
not a foreign regiment might have 
been sent to his relief. 

“ Foreigners ’"—the Civilta cries— 
“the word is a great and odious lie! 
At Solferino the French were foreign- 
ers; at Mentana they were in their 
father’s house. So does the one be- 
lief that the Pope is the appointed 
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lord of the world change the lights 
that fall on every national movement. 
—(Artuur, The Popes, The Kings, 
and the People, p. 133.) 


A.D, 1509-10 + 360 years = A.D. 1869-70. 


“ Another protest against the Pope 
which proceeded from Venice at this 
time deserves attention. It was a fly- 
sheet circulated amongst the people, 
criticising, in moderate but dignified 


language, the conduct of Julius IL, - 


judged by the standard of his high 
office. 

“Many things might have been said 
against Julius II.; what the writer 
chose to emphasise was the pitiful 
sight of the loss of souls for whom 
Christ died—a sight sad enough under 
all circumstances, but made terrible by 
the thought that these horrors were 
the werk of him who was Christ’s 
Vicar upon earth.’—(CREIGHTON, 
Hist. of Papacy, p. 131.) 


“Pere Hyacinthe (Loyson), popu- 
lar Carmelite preacher at Paris, pro- 
tests against the Papal infallibility 
dogma and its consequences, and re- 
signs by letter, September 20th.” 

On the 23rd April, 1882, in the 
Cirque d’Hiver, at Paris, before an 
audience of 5,000 persons, M. Loyson 
(Pére Hyacinthe) replied in a public 
lecture to the Pere Monsarbré, his 
successor as Lenten preacher in the 
pulpit of Notre Dame, Paris, when, 
in an “ Apology for the Inquisition,” 
the Cathedral preacher affirmed that 
“Rome, in the cause of religion, had 
never herself pronounced a capital 
sentence for heresy.” Loyson cited 
the names of five illustrious men done 
to death for heresy by the Roman In- 
quisition — names taken at hazard, 
and of which the list might be ex- 
tended indefinitely. The affirmation 
of the Dominican preacher was made 
in the hearing of an audience of 4,000 
people, in Notre Dame, the metro- 
politan Cathedral of Catholic France. 
—(H. W. L.) 
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CHAPTER V. 


VATICAN WORLD ERA OF THE PAPACY. 


ONE PROPHETIC TIME. 


360 YEARS. 


A.D. 1504-1510 + 360 years = A.D. 1864-1870. 


Pope Julius II., A.D. 1503—1513. 

“ A new era was to date from him- 
self, and all that had gone before 
might be forgotten.”—(CREIGHTON.) 


A.D. 1504 + 360 


The alteration and enlargement of 
the palace of the Vatican. “ With the 
palace (1504) Bramante seems to have 
set the crown of his many works.” 
(Camb. Mod. Hist., ii., p. 4) Michael 
Angelo’s plans for the Tomb of Julius 
II, 

“ Still, with all its losses and all its 
evil fortune, the tomb of Julius II. is 
the mightiest of sculptured memorials 
to the dead.” — (CREIGHTON, v., Pp. 
197.) 


Pope Pius IX., 1846—1878. “ The 
dominion of the Pontiff over the whole 
earth as spiritual despot and temporal 
suzerain was the ideal to which every- 
thing must give way.’—(ARTHUR.) 


years = A.D. 1864. 


The First Secret Command to com- 
mence preparations for a General 
Council, December 6th, 1864. “ Pope 
Pius IX. held in the Vatican a mem- 
orable meeting of the Congregation of 
Rites.” 

On December 8th, the day of “ The 
Immaculate, the Vatican launched 
manifestoes which had been for years 
in preparation. These summed up all 
the past policy of Pius IX., and 
formed a basis for the government of 
the world.” — (Artuur, The Popes, 
the Kings, and the People, p. 2.) 


A.D. 1505 + 360 years = A.D. 1865. 


“ The alteration and enlargement of 
the palace, however, passes almost un- 
noticed in comparison with the re- 
building of the Basilica of St. Peter’s, 


“In March, 1865, Cardinals Pat- 
rizi, Reisach, Panebianco, Bizzari, and 
Cattarini were appointed a _ secret 
commission to make preparations for 
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on which the Pope was resolved since 
1505.”—(Camb. Mod. Hist., ii. p. 5.) 


A.D. 1506.+ 360 years 


DESTRUCTION OF Oxp St. PETERS. 

“And was it not profoundly signi- 
ficant that a Pope should himself re- 
solve to demolish the ancient basilica 
of St. Peter, the Metropolitan Church 
of Christendom, every part of which 
was hallowed, every portion crowded 
with monuments that had received the 
' veneration of ages, and determine to 
erect a temple, planned after those of 
antiquity, on its site? ’”—(RANKE, 
Lives, i., p. 54.) 


“Tn vain the cardinals murmured 
' and remonstrated at this destruction. 
The Pope’s purpose was fixed. The 
basilica of St. Peter’s had been for 
ages the object of pilgrimages from 
every land. Outside, it gleamed with 
mosaics, of which the ship of Giotto 
is now the only survival; inside, its 
pavement was a marvel of mosaic art; 
its pillars dated from the days of Con- 
stantine; its monuments told the his- 
tory of the Roman Church for cen- 
turies. No more wanton or 
barbarous act of destruction was ever 
deliberately committed ; no bishop was 
ever so untrue as was Julius II to his 
duty as keeper of the fabric of his 
Church. Half of the old basilica was 
pulled down with ruthless haste: 
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the proposed Council.” —(IbeEM, p. 62.) 


A.D: 1866. 


DEsTRUCTION OF MODERN CIVILISA- 
TION. 

THE PAPAL: BULL? QUANTA 
CURA WITH A SYLLABUS OF 
THE PRINCIPAL ERRORS OF 
OURS TIMES *=SEPSPORTHS BY 
PIUSSIX IN TCONSISTORIAE 
ALLOCUTIONS; -ENCYCEICARS? 
AND OTHER LETTERS APOS: 
TOUTE: 

Published December 8th, 1864. 

“ Definitely confirmed by the Pon- 
tiff on June 17th, 1867.” The Sylla- 
bus The new foundation for 
the reconstruction of society after its 
ruin. ‘The Civilta Cattolica has 
never ceased to glorify the Syllabus. 

“Society must be RE-CON- 
STRUCTED, and that upon the basis 
of one world-wide monarchy. The 
Genio Cattolico says: “ ‘In this cen- 
tury’ rises up the sublime and gigan- 
tic figure of Pius IX., another Hilde- 
brand. He is charged by Divine Pro- 
vidence with the erection in our day 
of a new edifice upon the debris of the 
religious and political revolution, as in 
former times Gregory VII. was com- 
missioned to reconstruct a similar edi- 
fice upon the scattered remains of tyr- 
anny. Gregory had his Dicta; Pius 
IX. has his Syllabus. 

“Though the Syllabus is not even 
in profession a proclamation of the 
glory of Christ, or of the Christian 
verities, or of the mission of the 
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mosaics were taken up; monuments 
were torn down; pillars, which might 
have been used elsewhere, were shat- 
tered. 

“Michael Angelo’s wrath was 
stirred by the ruthless havoc which 
Bramante wrought, and he indignantly 
but vainly pleaded for more respect 
to the precious relics of the past.”— 
(Crercuton, Vol. v., p. 95.) 

“On April 18, 1506, the Ceremony 
of laying the foundation stone was 
performed by the Pope. On the same 
day Julius II. wrote with pride to 
Henry VII. of England to announce 
the fact, in sure hope, he says, that 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 
by whose monition we have under- 
taken to renew the old basilica.”— 
(Ipem, p. 96.) 


“Once started it went on rapidly 
for some years, until it was checked 
first by the deaths of Bramante and of 
Julius himself, and then by the dis- 
turbed times which followed, and 
which culminated in the terrible sack 
of Rome, 1527, by the troops of the 
Constable de Bourbon. A fresh start 
was made under Paul III., when 
Michael Angelo was put in charge of 
the work, and under his auspices the 
great dome, the most wonderful and 
daring feat of architecture that the 
world has seen, rose slowly above the 
tomb of St. Peter.” — (Barnes, p. 
297.) 

“Up to this time (1594) parts of 
the old Basilica were still standing, 
but it was now found necessary for 
the completion of the new Church to 
commence once more the work of de- 


Church to turn sinners from their sins 
to God, but is formally a charter of 
ecclesiastical dominion over civil 
society, the first fourteen of its eighty 
propositions are named as if drawn 
from the domain of philosophy and 
theology. They, however, lay the - 
doctrinal basis for the political claims 
that follow. 

“Both the Councils of Trent and 
of the Vatican keep up the theory of 
only developing revelation. Practic- 
ally their proceedings are pervaded 
with this principle, ‘ That divine reve- 
lation is subjected to continuous and 
indefinite progress. The popular 
effect of this is that new quasi-revela- 
tions are of frequent occurrence.”— 
(ArTHuR, pp. 44, 617.) 


A New ALTAR. 


“The new high altar, which was 
larger and on a higher level than the 
old one, which it enclosed within it- 
self, was consecrated in 1594 by Cle- 
ment VIII., its mensa being composed 
of a single slab of Greek marble which 
had been discovered a short time be- 
fore in the forum of Nerva. This 
altar does not contain any relics, since 
it is built immediately above the body 
of St. Peter.”—(IpEm, p. 298.) 

From a.p. 1506 to a.v. 1606, the 
century of the Reformation, of the 
Council of Trent, of the establish- 
ment of the Jesuits and disruption of 
Christendom, contemporaneously there 
proceeded the material reconstruction 
of St. Peter’s and the Vatican. With 
the ancient creed of Christianity had 
disappeared the ancient Church of 


se 
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struction. It was at this period ap- 
parently that Bramante’s little temple 
round the high altar was removed, 
and with it the old tribune of the apse 
with its mosaics. 


“ The lower part of the church, and 
all the atrium in front of it, remained 
intact until the year 1606. We have 
been able to reproduce several contem- 
porary engravings, which show St. 
Peter’s in this state, with the great 
dome of the new church already ris- 
ing behind what remained of the old. 
The tale of the destruction of this 
portion also, and of the total disap- 
pearance of old St. Peter’s, has been 
already told in English by Professor 
Lanciani in his Pagan and Christian 
Rome.”—(Barnes, pp. 301-2.) 


Constantine! Rome, at first the typi- 
cal city of the earthly Jerusalem, 
passed in character into the “ Great 
City ’"—Apocalyptic Babylon! (Rev. 
x1., 8; xiv. 8).—H. W. L. 

“So perished old St. Peter, and 
with it, sad to relate, perished all the 
exact knowledge of the great church 
which for nearly 1,200 years had been 
the central shrine of so much of the 
devotion of Christendom.” — (St. 
Peter in Rome, Barnes, p. 295.) 

“Ever since the time of Constan- 
tine, Rome has been a city of destruc- 
tion.” —(Bryce, Holy Rom. Emp.) 

“The grandeur of modern Rome 
may be said to begin with Julius the 
Second and Leo the Tenth. 

“The Rome of to-day is no more 
like the city of Rienzi than she is to 
the city of Trajan; just as the Roman 
Church of the nineteenth century dif- 
fers profoundly, however she may 
strive to disguise it, from the Church 
of Hildebrand.” — (Bryce, Holy 
Roman Empvre, pp. 292, f. 4, 6.) 

As to the Papacy, Ranke says: 
“ Complete metamorphoses have taken 
place in its maxims, objects, and 
aims.”—(Lives, p. 19.) 


THE PATRIMONY OF -ST.. PETER: 


“From the extinction of the Western Empire under Romulus Augustulus, 
A.D. 476, during a period of two hundred years, Italy was unequally divided 
between the Kingdom of the Lombards and the Exarchate of Ravenna. The 
offices and professions, which the jealousy of Constantine had separated, were 
united by the indulgence of Justinian; and eighteen successive exarchs were 
invested, in the decline of the Empire, with the full remains of civil, of military, 


and even of ecclesiastical power. 


Their immediate jurisdiction, which was afterwards consecrated as the 
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Patrimony of St. Peter, extended over the modern Romagna, the marshes or 
valleys of Ferrara and Commachio, five maritime cities from Rimini to Ancona, 
and a second, inland Pentapolis, between the Adriatic coast and the hills of . 
the Appenine. Three subordinate provinces, of Rome, of Venice, and of Naples, 
which were divided by hostile lands from the Palace of Ravenna, acknowledged, 
both in peace and war, the supremacy of the Exarch. The duchy of Rome, 
appears to have included the Tuscan, Sabine, and Latin conquests, of the ABt. 
four hundred years of the city, and the limits may be distinctly traced along 
the coast, from Civita Vecchia to Jerracina, and with the course of the Tiber 
from Aneria and Narni to the port of Ostia. The numerous islands from 
Grado to Chiozza composed the infant dominion of Venice; but the more access- 
ible towns on the Continent were overthrown by the Lombards, who beheld with 
impotent fury a new capital rising from the waves. The power of the Dukes of 
Naples was circumscribed by the bay and the adjacent isles, by the hostile 
territory of Capua, and by the Roman colony of Amalphi. "The three islands 
of Sardinia, Corsica, and Scilily, still adhered to the Empire.”—(Giszon, De- 
cline and Fall, Chap. xlv.) 


“The gratitude of the Carlovingians was adequate to these obligations, 
and their names are consecrated as the saviours and benefactors of the Roman 
Church. Her ancient patrimony, of farms and houses was transformed by’ their 
bounty into the temporal dominion of cities and provinces; and the Donation 
of the Exarchate was the first fruits of the conquests of Pepin.”—(Ipem, Chap. 
xlix.) 


“The ample measure of the Exarchate might comprise all the provinces of 
Italy which had obeyed the Emperor and his vicegerent; but its strict and proper 
limits were included in the territories of Ravenna, Bologna, and Ferrara; its 
inseparable dependency was the Pentapolis which stretched along the Adriatic from 
Rimini to Ancona, and advanced into the midland country as far as the ridges 
of the Appenines.”—(IpEM, Chap. xlix.) 


The stretch of coast along the Adriatic formed “the sand of the sea”’ (see 
Rev. xiii, R.V.). Here the dragon stood, defeated; to evoke from the sea the 
submerged Pagan empire, under a new form—the Papal,—to continue 1260 
years. The Exarchate—the last remains of the first empire,—as St. Peter’s 
Patrimony, composed the first rudiments of the second or Papal empire.— 


(H. W. L.) 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE 
POPES, FROM LES RISE TOATS DOWNEALL: 


FROM THE DATES OF THE GIFTS TO THE PAPACY OF THE 
EMPEROR PHOCAS TO THE DOWNFALL OF PAPAL TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


“A TIME, TIMES, AND THE DIVIDING OF TIME”= 1260 yrs. 


A.D. 606-7 + 1260 years = A.D. 1866-7. 


The Usurper Phocas, after slaying 
the Emperor Maurice of Constanti- 
nople, cruelly exterminated the im- 
- perial family. Gibbon calls him “a 
monster.” 


Invitation by Pope Pius IX. to all 
Catholic bishops to meet at Rome, to 
celebrate the 18th centenary of the 
martyrdom of St. Peter. 


A.D, 607-8 + 1260 years = A.D. 1867-8. 


Decree of Phocas constituting Boni- 
face IV. (successor to Gregory the 
Great, who had denounced the title) — 
Universal Bishop! 


The Vatican Council convoked to 
decree the Pope of Rome, speaking 
ex cathedra of Faith and Morals— 
Infallible ! 


A.D. 603-9 + 1260 years = A.D. 1668-9. 


The Pantheon—the gift of Phocas 
to the Pope of Rome—“ Incorporated 
with the foundations of the Papacy.” 


All this time the nine determined 
men forming the Secret Directing 
Congregation, were settling these 
questions in the sense most dreaded.— 
(ARTHUR, p. 185.) 


A.D. 610-11 + 1260 years = A.D. 1870-71. 


Phocas, defeated at Constantinople, 
dies a terrible death. 


The Council decrees Papal Infalli- 
bility, July 18th, 1870. War between 
France and Prussia decreed the same 
day. 


BROM THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE PAPAL STATES BY THE 
BORGIAS AND JULIUS II. TO THE DOWNFALL OF THE TEMPORAL 
POWER. 
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ONE PROPHETIC TIME = 360 YEARS. 


A.D. 1506 + 360 years = A.D. 1866. 


“The schemes of Julius were dir- 
ected to a new conquest for the 
Church. He had won Bologna and 
the Romagna; he now cast longing 
eyes on the duchy of Ferrara, which 
was a fief of the Roman See. 

The Papacy seemed to be in its most 
glorious days. It was carrying the 
strong organisation which the Middle 
Ages had forged into the battle field 
which the Renaissance had opened.” — 
(CREIGHTON, v., p. 132.) 


“On July 3rd, 1866, a shell burst 
at Sadowa which struck in three dif- 
ferent directions, and in each case the. 
blow was heavy. Austria fell from 
the primacy of Germany and from her 
place among Italian States. Italy, ac- 
quiring Venice, entered into full pos- 
session of herself, Rome alone ex- 
cepted. The disjointed members of 
Germany moved to union under 
Prussia like bone coming to bone. 
These were deplorable reversals of 
Papal policy.”—-(REv. WM. ARTHUR, 
The Popes, the Kings, and the People, 
p. 70.) 


A.D. 1506 + 360 years = AD. 1866. 


Julius marches against Perugia, 
August 26th, 1506. Enters Bologna, 
November 11th, 1506. 


War between Prussia and Austria. 
Battle of Sadowa, overthrow of Papal 
Austria. 


A.D. 1507-8 + 360 years = A.D. 1867-8. 


“Julius was still bent on the over- 
throw of Venice. When the dangers 
that might follow to Italy were 
pointed out to him he answered im- 
patiently, ‘ Let the world perish pro- 
vided I obtain my wish.”-—(CREIGH- 
TON, v., p. 110.) 


Bai. 1508-9 = 7360 


The League of Cambrai: 
Julius II. excommunicates Venice. 


Garibaldi defeated at Mentana. “A 
fortnight after the day of Mentana 
the activity of the Commissions was 
resumed and invitations were sent out 
to the theologians already selected in 
different countries, to come to Rome 
and enter upon their labours.”— 
(ARTHUR, p. 134.) 


== A.D, 1868-9. 


The Bull of Convocation issued. 
First Session of the Vatican Council. 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


ACD US10% 429360 -yearsi==0 TA. D170, 


“Julius IT plots a league against 
France.- The Swiss made an alliance 
of five years with the Pope. Julius 
said to the Venetian envoy, ‘ Now is 
the time to drive the French out of 
Italy.’ It is God’s will to chastise the 
Duke of Ferrara and free Italy from 
the French.” 

Maximillian summoned a Synod of 
French bishops at Tours (1510). They 
revived the decrees of the Council of 

Basle and approved of the summons 
of a General Council. Julius con- 
vokes a Council at the Lateran, July 
18, 1511.”—(CreicHtTon, pp. 135, 8.) 


Papal Infallibility decreed, July 18, 
1870. Franco-Prussian war declared 
on the same date. The French troops 
quit Rome. 

On September 15, rode up an Italian 
staff officer, with all the forms of war, 
to the Milvian Bridge — that Pons 
Milvius ever memorable for the vic- 
tory of Constantine and the death of 
Maxentius. He came from General 
Cadorna to demand in the name of the 
King of Italy the surrender of the 
city. 

The Italians enter Rome. 

THe DownFALt or Papa TEMPORAL 
Power, September 20, 1870. 


“We would have healed Babylon, but she is not healed: forsake her” 
(Jer. li., 9). “ Perdam nomen Babylonis,” medal struck by Louis XII., King 


of France (1510). 


‘COMMENCING YEAR OF THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY REFORMATION. 
ACCESSION OF Henry VIII. oF 
ENGLAND. 

Martin LutHer’s Visit TO RoME. 


YEAR OF THE ASSEMBLING OF ROME’S 
VaTICAN CouNcIL TO DECREE 
Papat INFALLIBILITY, 


Ax TIME, 


A.D. 1509-10 + 360 years = A.D. 1869-70, 


He (Julius II.) had wrought 
changes in Italy with a rapidity which 
baffled understanding. He had made 
the Papacy the centre of the politics 
of Europe. He had used great kings 
as his instruments, and when they had 
secured his purposes he had driven 


First SESSION OF THE COUNCIL OF 
THE VATICAN. 
DECEMBER 8TH, 1869. 


“It is to be hoped, said the Civilta, 
that this Council announced on the 
(18th) centenary of St. Peter, con- 
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them ignominiously away. The ord- 
inary Italian might well be pardoned 
if he had no clear view of the future 
of Italy. He saw himself in a whirl 
of change and revolution, from which 
he could only hope for a favourable 
issue. He clung to the strong man 
who seemed to have a plan of his own, 
and who pursued it with untiring 
energy. Julius II. gave himself out 
as the Liberator of Italy, and the aver- 
age Italian was willing to believe him.” 
—(Creicuton, A Hist. of the Papacy, 
p. 189.) 


“ CaTHOLIC CIVILISATION.” 

“With the year 1850 was com- 
menced a magazine, at the instance of 
the Jesuits, and under their direction, 
bearing the title Catholic civilisation 
(Civilta Catholica) in opposition to 
Modern Civilisation. 

“We may here say that the daily 
organ of the same complexion bears 
the title of Catholic Unity (Umita 
Cattolica) in opposition to Italian 
Unity. 


Above one hundred volumes of the 
Civilta have been published; and it 
must ever be named in connection 
with Pius IX. as the intimate organ 
of his polity, and the most complete 
store of his published records. Per- 
haps its place in the history of litera- 
ture is unique. Considering the num- 
ber of books, serials, and journals in 
different languages, of which it is the 
inspiring force, and considering the 
modifications it has already succeeded 
in bringing about in the ideas and 
even in the organisations of the whole 
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voked by a Bull dated on the day of 

St. Peter, and assembled round the 

wonderful tomb of St. Peter, will be 

par excellence the Council of St. 

Peter,” 

“Tue SuBLIME AND MovinG RITE 
CALLED THE OBEDIENCE.” 

The homage of the vassals to the 
ruler of the world. 

“First, the cardinals one by one 
arose, slowly approached the throne, 
performed an obeisance, and kissed 
the hand of the Sovereign. Then 
patriarchs, archbishops, and bishops, 
approaching in their turn, made low 
reverences before the steps of the 
throne, and, slowly, drawing nigh, 
kissed the Pope’s right knee. Abbots 
and generals of orders knelt before 
reaching the steps of the throne, rose, 
drew nigh, knelt again, and kissed the 
King’s right foot. For an hour and a 
quarter this act of homage continued.” 
—(Rev. WM. Artuur, p. 283.) 


RECONSTRUCTION OF SOCIETY. 


“Tt was in this position of affairs 
that the seers of the Vatican beheld 
all human institutions as if reduced 
by a cataclysm to a dark and roaring 
chaos. And on their principles chaos 
it was. . The seer could see but 
one remedy. Society must be RE- 
CONSTRUCTED and that upon a 
basis of one world-wide monarchy.” — 
(ArTHuR, p. 37.) 

“Tt is but slowly that minds accus- 
tomed to judge by ordinary standards 
learn to attach a precise meaning to 
such expressions as the above, in the 
language of the Vatican, Even after 
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Catholic Society, they can scarcely be 
charged with vain boasting who call it 
the most influential organ in the world. 
The Jesuit Fathers forming its edi- 
torial staff reside close to the Pope’s 
palace, and work under his immediate 
direction. Dr. Friedrich, during the 
Vatican Council, told some bishops 
that if they would understand the 
Council, they must study it with the 
Ciwilta in their hands. For our part, 
before reading that remark we had 
applied the same principle to the en- 
tire movement.—(Rev. Wm. Artuur, 
The Pope, the Kings, and the People, 
p. 14.) 


“Tt is a psychological marvel how 
this unnatural theory of a priestly 
domination, embracing the whole 
world, controlling and subjugating the 
whole of life, could ever have become 
established. It would have required 
' super-human capacities and Divine at- 
tributes to wield such a power even in 
the most imperfect way with some re- 
gard to equity and justice, and con- 
scientious and really religious men 
would have been tormented, nay, ut- 
terly crushed, under the sense of its 
rightfulness and the corresponding 
obligations it involved.” —(Janus, The 
Pope and the Council, p. 182.) 


having learned how definite is the 
meaning, we do not soon begin to asso- 
ciate ideas of deliberate plan and 
serious expectation, with what would 
seem to be only the dreams of the 
cloister. We therefore give a few 
clear sentences from I] Genio Cattol- 
ica, a publication praised by the 
authoritative Unita Cattollica. It de- 
scribes the tone ideal of the Papacy 
as being ‘an immense variety of 
languages, traditions, legislations, let- 
ters, commerce, institutions, and alli- 


-ances, under the moral and _ pacific 
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empire of a single Father, who, with 
the sceptre of the word, upholds the 
equilibrium of the world. The Pap- 
acy is not, as German jurists call hae 
State within a State, but is a cosmo- 
politan authority, the moderator of all 
States, the supreme and_ universal 
standard of law and justice. It is a 
world-wide monarchy, from which all 
other monarchies that would all 
themselves Christian derive life, order, 
and equilibrium.’ ”—(Arrtuur, pp. 
37-8.) 


“ The theocratic Papal polity might 
have been almost intentionally framed 
to contrast with the first-principle of 
the Mosaic theocratic polity. The 
latter, put in one word, seems to be 
this : God as the general Father is the 
great right-holder, and He identifies 
the rights of every creature with His 
own, identifying at the same time 
their welfare with His own glory. 
Therefore He leaves no creature to 
the care of a Vicar, no province to 
any departmental divinity.”—(Id. p. 
Z\;) 


THE UNVEILING. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE VATICAN—OR SIXTH ‘LATERAN—COUNCIL. 


“Tt has been announced that as the Sixth Lateran Council it will adhere 
faithfully to the Fifth.’”—(JAnus, Pp. 425.) 


CELEBRATION OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE MARTYRDOM OF ST; PETER. 


“ BIGHTEENTH” PAPAL CHURCH COUNCIL. 


DECREE OF PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


“ALWAYS UNDER THE SIXES—WAS ROME RUINED.”’—Pasquin. 


A.D. 1510 + 360 years = A.D. 1870. 


“On April 10 (1865), His Holiness 
Pius IX. sanctioned a letter to thirty- 
six select bishops of different coun- 
tries, intimating under the most bind- 
ing secrecy his intention of holding a 
Council in the Holy City, at some 
time yet undetermined, and requesting 
them to communicate their views as to 
the subjects proper to be treated. 

After Cecconi has apparently con- 
cluded his summary of the sugges- 
tions of the thirty-six, a sentence is 
slipped in, saying that, among the 
verities which ought to be propounded 
by the Council, some mentioned Papal 
Infallibility. 

The Jesuits had originally brought 
forward the question of Infalibility in 
the month of February, when no one 
in the world was thinking of it, by 
their celebrated article in the Civilta 
Cattolica, and now they adduced the 
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The Principle of the Separation of 
Church and State laid down (ex 
Cathedra) by the Roman Pontiff. 

“In March (1868) the Pope inti- 
mated his intention of issuing in June 
his Bull of Convocation; and then the 
purpled had to consider who should 
be summoned. 

“In May, it was decided that the 
only proceeding to be observed with 
respect to the Catholic princes was that 
of communicating a copy of the Bull 
of Convocation to each Court. But 
should the princes be invited to attend? 
This question ‘was much debated 
among the purpled consulters, and was 
negatived.’ 

“Only six days before the date fixed 
for publishing the Bull of Convoca- 
tion (St. Peter’s Day, June 29, 1868), 
a special summons from Antonelli 
himself, called together the Commis- 
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fact of its discussion as a reason for 
its proclamation. The case of the 
parish priests (‘as a class if not actu- 
ally adverse, but little inclined to Infal- 
libility’?) was just the same; one of 
them had proposed an address, a word 
which implies liberty and spontaneous 
action, but these characteristics are 
removed by the fact of the proposal, 
which is then used as an argument 
for the project being carried out, and 
so alternately a necessity is created 
and the desired advantage is taken of 
it. What will be the judgment of pos- 
terity on this phase of ecclesiastical 
history? What will be the opinion of 
those who view it with unprejudiced 
minds and full knowledge of accom- 
panying circumstances? ”—(Rev. W. 
ARTHUR, p. 65.) 

“The Infallibilists continued their 
work outside the doors of the Council. 
A notice was circulated by the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster and the fathers 
of the Civilta Cattolica, along with a 
letter addressed to the bishops, solicit- 
ing the Council to proclaim the per- 


sonal Infallibility of the Pope in faith 


and morals. 

“There was abundant excitement 
on other matters, but this was the im- 
portant point, the dominant question 
of the Vatican Council; all else was 
of minor importance and turned on 
this. Every individual in his own 
way, and according to his own ideas 
and interests, felt that here was the 
to be or not to be of the matter. 

“The letter was signed by eighteen 
bishops from different countries, but 
scarcely any of them Italian. The 
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sion at a quarter past eight o’clock in 
the evening to a meeting to be held 
“in the presence of the Most Holy’ 
(coram sanctissimo), 1.e., before the 
Pope. Before the Most Holy! Thus 
are we placed in the presence of the 
Eleven, and the kings are on their 
trial. 
“Pius IX. was sitting as supreme 
judge, to decide upon the claims of the 
kings of the earth. Were they worthy 
or were they not, to be received into 
the Council which was to lay ‘ the cor- 
ner-stone of reconstruction ’? 


Tue Decision: “ The princes were 
not to be invited, but they were to be 
allowed to claim admission. The Bull 
was then and there altered in this 
sense.’—(Rev. Ww. Artuur, The 
Popes, The Kings, and the People, pp. 
137-8.) 


SEPARATION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
“As early as July 10th, 1868, M. 
Emile Ollivier, in the Corps Législatif, 
dwelling on the fact that the Pope, 
in his Bull, did not name the Em- 
peror, and that he held all those ad- 
dressed in it bound by it, simply 
through its being posted up in Rome, 
said: It is declared that, by the sim- 
ple fact of its being issued in Rome, 
every bishop of France is bound and 
must betake himself to Rome, on pain 
of disobedience. The Emperor or the 
civil power is not thought of. It is 
the gravest act accomplished since 
1789. It is the separation of Church 
and State, proclaimed, for the first 
time, by the Pope himself.”—(IpEm, 
pizssy) 


jl 
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address was headed by the signature 
of the Archbishop of Westminster 
(Cardinal Manning), and it is said also 
by the Archbishop of Baltimore, one 
of the few American Infallibilists.”— 
(Pomronio Leto, Rome During the 
Vatican Council, p. 57.) 


CircuLAR LETTER SENT BY PRINCE 
HoHENLOHE, CATHOLIC PRINCE OF 
BAVARIA, 

TO THE BAVARIAN LEGATIONS. 


“Tt may now be assumed with cer- 
tainty that the General Council sum- 
moned by his Holiness Pope Pius IX. 
will, if no unforeseen circumstances 
intervene, actually meet in December. 
Undoubtedly it will be more attended 
by a very large number of bishops 
from all parts of the world, and will 
be more numerous than any previous 
Council. It will, therefore, make a 
corresponding claim upon the public 
opinion of the Catholic world that 
both itself and its decisions shall be 
credited with the high significance and 
authority which belong to an CE&cu- 
menical Council. 


“That the Council will deal with 
simple questions of creed, with mat- 
ters of pure theology, is not to be sup- 
posed, for no such questions calling 
for settlement by a Council are at 
present extant. The only matter of 
dogma which, as I learn from a trust- 
worthy source, might come up for de- 
cision at Rome by the Council, and 
for which the Jesuits in Italy, as well 
as in Germany and elsewhere are agi- 
tating, is the question of the Infalli- 
bility of the Pope. But this goes far 
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“Count Daru—the French Pre- 
mier’s Memorandum : “ Unless we re- 
fuse to words their true and natural 
meaning, we cannot escape from the 
conviction that the Draft Decree on 
the Church has, for its object and end, 
the re-establishment, in the entire 
world, of doctrines which would place 
civil society under the empire of the 
clergy under the formidable 
sanction of the anathema.’ — (IDEM, 
451.) 

“ Dr. Segesser held that the Church, 
in having, for the first time in history, 
declined to invite the co-operation of 
governments with the Council, must 
now declare for the separation of 
Church and State.”—(Ipem, p. 331.) 


“™M. Picard hit nearer to the point 
than either Ollivier or Favre; for he 
cried, ‘It means a Church free in a 
State not free.’ Even that is not 
quite the truth; which strictly is, A 
State not free in a Church which is 
free; for the State is part, and the 
Church whole; or, to recall the image 
from the early pages of the Civilta, 
the State is the leg and the Church 
the man. 


“Tn its expositions of the Syllabus 
the Civilta had laid down the true doc- 
trine as follows: The first condition 
of an efficient alliance of the laws of 
the State with the laws of the Church 
is the application in every case where- 
in spiritual penalties are insufficient of 
the means of coercion whereof the 
State disposes” (Itcs. text.)\—IpEm, 
p. 234.) 


“But these principles, which strip 
the State of all moral mission, which 
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beyond the domain of purely religious 
questions, and has a highly political 
character, because the power of the 
Papacy-over all princes and peoples, 
even those in schism from Rome, 
would thereby be defined in secular 
affairs, and elevated into an article of 
faith. 


“The journal edited by the Roman 
Jesuits, the Civilta Cattolica, to which 
Pope Pius, by a personal brief has 
given the weight of a semi-official 
_organ of the Roman Curia, has quite 
lately indicated as a duty assigned to 
the Council to transform the damna- 
tory judgments of the Papal Syllabus 
of December 8, 1864, into positive de- 
cisions or decrees of the Council. 
“Now, as these articles of the Sylla- 
bus are directed against several im- 


portant axioms of State organisation © 


as this has come to be understood 
among all civilised peoples, Govern- 
ments are confronted with the serious 
question whether and in what form 
they would have to advise either the 
bishops subject to their authority, or 
at a later stage, the Council itself, of 
the perilous consequences to which 
such a deliberate and fundamental 
disturbance of the relations of Church 
and State must inevitably lead.— 
(Prince Houentoue, Memoirs, Vol. 
i., pp. 326-7.) 

“We believe that we are not mis- 
taken when we maintain that not one 
of the Austrian bishops will attempt 
to oppose the proclamation of the dog- 
ma of infallibility. In this dogma lies 
the future of ultramontanism, in it 
lies the kernel of the absolutist 
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empty law of all moral character, 
which rob society itself, and all the 
institutions of society, of any aim 
moral and eternal, of any but a tem- 
porary material end, and which trans- 
fer all that is noble to the priesthood 
alone, cover one of the darkest 
attempts that art could direct against 
all the foundations of public life. The 
moral mission of the State is written 
on every page of the Bible, and the 
political mission of Christian priests 
not on a single one. 


“The State in renouncing for itself 
the right to dictate to men their faith 
and worship, does not empty itself of 
a moral character, but, on the con- 
trary, takes the highest possible moral 
ground. In that renunciation it does 
not disavow the faith and fear of God, 
but, on the contrary, avows its persu- 
asion that the rights which affect the 
conscience of His creatures are so 
sacred as not to be sufficiently guarded 
except in His hand alone. Of shallow 
pretexts for oppression, none was 
ever shallower than the assumption 
that because society as such, says that 
it dares not come between God and 
the soul, therefore does it say that as 
society it has nothing to do with God.” 
—(Rev. Wm. Artuur, IpeEM, p. 438.) 


“ The Civilta shows how divine law 
can loose what civil law binds. 


“There are two cases in which a 
subordinate is not obliged to obey a 
superior: the first, when a contrary 
precept exists of greater authority; 
the second, when the superior gives 
commands in things in respect of 
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organisation of the hierarchy. It is 
the crowning of the work for which 
the Ultramontane party has been striv- 
ing for years, and no bishop will dare 
to move a step in opposition to this 
aim. The hierarchy will come out of 
the Council stronger and more power- 
ful, and begin the battle against 
modern civilisation with renewed 
strength.”—(IpEm, p. 338.) * 


“Concurrently with the circular a 
request for an expression of opinion 
on the following questions formulated 
by Dr. Dollinger was addressed to the 
Catholic Theological and the Legal 
faculties of the Bavarian Universities. 


“ (1) If the claims of the Syllabus 
and the Papal Infallibility are elevated 
at the next Council to articles of faith, 
what changes would be introduced 
thereby into the teaching on the rela- 
tion between Church and State, as 
hitherto treated in Germany practically 
and theoretically? 


“ (2) In the supposed case, would 
the public professors of dogma and 
of ecclesiastical law consider them- 
selves obliged to establish as binding 
on the conscience of every Christian 
the doctrine of the divinely ordained 
authority of the Pope over monarchs 
and governments (whether as pos- 
testas directa or indirecta in tempor- 
alia?) 

“ (3) Would the professors of dog- 
ma and of ecclesiastical law consider 
themselves obliged to adopt in their 
instructions and their writings the 
doctrine that the personal and real im- 
munities of the clergy are juris divini, 
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which the subordinate is not placed 
under him. An inferior autho- 
rity is not to be obeyed when a supe- 
rior one prohibits. Now, the autho- 
rity of the Church, assembled in Coun- 
cil, is superior to the authority of the 
State. It is superior in the 
sense in which the reasoning faculty 
in man is superior to the sentient and 
vegetative faculties. Since the ecclesi- 
astical authority is superior to the 
civil in such wise that, in matters 
affecting both, the acts of the civil 
must be subject to those of the 
ecclesiastical, it is manifest that 
if a collision arose between the 
definitions of the C£cumenical Coun- 
cil and the laws of the State, the 
latter would cease by that fact alone 
to have any binding force whatever.” 
—(Ibem, p. 439.) 

“The Schema de Ecclesia, com- 
posed by the Jesuit Perrone, revised 
the claims of the Pope to the suprem- 
acy over princes and _ nations.”— 
(FRIEDRICH, quoted in Memoirs of 
Prince Hohenlohe, 1., 396.) 


“ The interpretation which has been 
put upon the original definitions of 
the founder, contained a distinct de- 
claration of war by the Society of 
Jesus against the foundations of our 
life as a State.”—(InvEM, ii., 75.) 


Count Bismarck to Prince Hohenlohe, 
Varzin, August 11, 1869. 

“ There is a party there (at Rome) 
which has deliberately set itself to dis- 
turb the ecclesiastical and political 
peace of Europe with the fanatical 
conviction that the general misery 
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and so come within the range of arti- 
cles of faith? 

“(4) Are there any universally re- 
cognised criteria by which it may be 
decided with certainty if a Papal pro- 
clamation ex cathedra, and thus in 
accordance with the doctrine eventu- 
ally to be established by the Council, 
is infallible and binding on the con- 
science, of every Christian? And if 
such criteria exist, what are they? 

“(5) How far would the desired 
new dogmas and their inevitable con- 
_ sequences exercise a revolutionary in- 
fluence on the instruction of the people 
in Church and school and on the popu- 
lar education books (catechisms) ? 

“The replies agreed on: by the 
Powers in April and May, relative to 
the circular of April 9th, were com- 
municated to Dollinger, who trans- 
mitted to the Prince the following ob- 
servations : 


CONSEQUENCE OF THE NEw DOGMA OF 

THE INFALLIBILITY OF THE POPE. 

“ (a) The Syllabus of 1864 will be, 
eo ipso, an act of faith invested with 
infallible authority. 

“(b) The Pope is to determine by 
his own sovereign authority the boun- 
dary lines between Church and State. 
In subjects of various kinds the judg- 
ment of the Pope, which has become 
infallible, is alone decisive, and no suc- 
cessor can ever deviate from it. 


“ (c) Paul IV.’s Bull, which orders 
every heterodox Prince to be deposed, 
ete, becomes dogma. (This is the 
Bull called Cumex apostolatus 


officio.) 
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which results from a catastrophe will 
augment the consequence of the 
Church. They reason from the ex- 
perience of 1848, and they found 
themselves on the psychological fact 
that in this world, man, when he is 
miserable, seeks the support of the 
Church more eagerly than when he is 
contented.”—(IpEM, i., 358.) 


Cardinal Prince Hohenlohe to the 
Prince. Rome, September 15, 1869. 


“T believe that the question of the 
infallibility of the Pope is absolutely 
independent of the Jesuits.. However 
the issue may be decided, it is in sub- 
stance all one to them. Hereafter, as 
heretofore, they will pursue their 
false morality, their intrigues, and 
their Godless activities at their ease. 
They have raised the question of infal- 
libility now as a standard, and have 
given it into the hands of the Civilta 
in order that they may use it to im- 
press the Pope. The Pope is charmed 
with the idea, without the least notion 
what the old Jesuit party is saying and 
doing. Touched by their devotion, he 
throws himself into the arms of the 
Civilta, and in his blindness embraces 
the whole Order as the saviour of his 
honour in the (quite unnecessarily 
raised) question of his infallibility. 
He avoids all other counsels, makes 
every possible concession to the 
Jesuits—and les bons péres laugh in 
their sleeves. What is the meaning 
of Dupanloup’s going round every- 
where agitating against the infalli- 
bility of the Pope? He, too, is a 
Jesuit if he is now behaving as if he 
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“(d) The same is true of the Bull 
Unam Sanctam (Supra. p. 80). 

“(e) As the Pope has declared the 
immunity of the clergy, which is now 
accepted everywhere ordered (J uris 
divini), this becomes dogma. 


“(f) In consequence of this every 
bishop, and even every clergyman, will 
be entirely free from secular jurisdic- 
tion, or this may be allowed as in the 
Austrian Concordat for a certain time, 
as a temporary need of the Pope, and 
the clergy, and Church property can 
only be taxed by permission of the 
Pope, etc. 

“ (g) It would be the duty of Cath- 
olics to give the preference to a Cath- 
olic monarch instead of to one who, 
although a direct heir, is of another 
religious belief. These consequences 
might even in our day soon become 
very practical. 

“Even this does not exhaust the 


probable and certain consequences.” — 
(IpEm, p. 328-333.) 


DOLLINGER’S OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
ANSWERS OF THE POWERS 
SUBMITTED To Him. 

“But now in this Council new doc- 
trines of faith, of a character calcu- 
lated to arouse the greatest anxiety 
with regard to ecclesiastical policy, 
will be laid down. If this actually 
comes to pass, it would be perfectly 
futile for the Governments to follow 
with the announcement, ‘We do not 
accept them.” They would be an- 
swered smilingly, ‘Your peoples, in- 
structed by their priests, believe them 
already without consulting you.’ If 
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had left them only in order to com- 
promise une masse de monde, and, if 
possible, upset them in the ditch at the 
critical moment. The decision on in- 
fallibility, for better or worse, takes 
us neither forward nor backward in 
regard to the Jesuit question. But the © 
infallibility question has thrown Pius 
1X. so completely into the arms of the 
Jesuits, that of all his plans and ideas 
against them not a trace remains. The 
good fathers know that they can keep 
a firm hold on Pius IX. only if he is 
driven into a corner and must fly to 
them for help. Pius IX. for their 
purposes, must remain wholly isolated, 
so they are also egging him on against 
all the Governments in order that, 
embroiled everywhere, he may never 
more come upon a green twig.”— 
(Ipem, 1., 366.) ’ 


KINGS NOT TO BE TOLERATED AFTER 
CouNCIL IF THEY DO NOT RIGHTLY 
GOVERN. 


“The whole spirit of the Jesuit 
press at this period indicated that the 
Modern State had so wearied out the 
Vatican that the only chance for 
Kings to make their peace with it 
would lie in separating their cause 
from that of parliaments and consti- 
tutions. If they meant to be tolerated 
long after the Council, they must not 
only reign but govern—govern Catho- 
lic States under the Syllabus. A ruler 
by divine right — which, among the 
baptised, means one instituted by the 
Pope and corrected by him — is the 
essence of the matter. ‘THE POPE 
AND THE PEOPLE’ ! is the last 
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the infallibility of the Pope, for in- 
stance, is elevated into a dogma, then 
the celebrated Bull Unan Sanctam is, 
eo ipso regula fidei, an inviolable 
charter of faith for the whole Catholic 
world, and therewith the complete 
authority of the Pope over all mon- 
archs and governments, even in things 
temporal and in politics, is stamped, 
once for all, as a divinely imparted 
dogma, which must consequently be 
taught henceforth in the Catechism, in 
the Confessional, and in every pulpit 
~and chair. The Roman Jesuits in the 
Civilta have already a few days ago 
(in their brochure of April 3, p. 21), 
accepted these consequences fully and 
with all frankness. This, therefore, 
is the object which they are deliber- 
ately pursuing at Rome.’’—(Ipem, p. 
339.) 


PRINCE HOHENLOHE OF BAVARIA, 
- Chancellor of the German Empire, 
1894. 


From a letter: Aussee, September 
8th, 1872. “If the Jesuit Father 
Schrader in his book, The Pope and 
Modern Ideas, advanced a_ whole 
system of theories dangerous to the 
State; if the Civilta Cattolica and the 
Korrespondenz of Geneva—the first 
under the eyes of the Pope, and the 
latter with his expressed approval— 
both being edited by Jesuits, both pro- 
claim the sovereignty of the Church 
over the State; when the local Bava- 
rian papers, under the control of the 
Jesuit Father Weisser, daily preach 
the destruction of the State, when the 
Osservatore Romano, conducted by 


exclamation of Veuillot.”—(ArTuur, 
p. 268.) 


“THe PRINCIPLE OF A VOTING 
Majority as DecIDING ARTICLES OF 
FaITH PROCLAIMED BY Pope Pius IX. 


“On February 20 (1870), the Pope 
had issued a new Standing Order 
PROCLAIMING THE PRINCIPLE 
OPG THEY eMAJORITY-“1V0LE 
EVEN IN QUESTIONS OF BE- 
LIEF. A protest of the minority 
dated March 3, remained unan- 
swered.”—(NotEe: Prince Hohenlohe 


. Memoirs, ii., p. 3.) 


pol 


“ The hundred bishops strongly re- 
claim against a provision for closing 
a discussion by a rising and sitting 
vote. This, they say, is a mode of 
voting unknown in Councils, and is 
liable to haste, to error, and to the 
contagion of momentary feeling. It 
might be quite allowable in parlia- 
mentary proceedings, where a thing 
done this year may be undone the 
next. But it is not admissible in a 
case where the matters in hand are so 
awful and irrevocable as Decrees, 
which once adopted are never to be 
amended or discussed again. They 
demand that no question should be 
closed so long as anyone who had not 
spoken claimed his right to do so as 
a witness and a judge of the faith 

that no discussion should be 
closed so long as fifty fathers 
objected. 

“They then come to the solemn 
point, AS TO HOW MANY VOTES 
SUFFICE TO MAKE A DOGMA! 
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Jesuits, reminds us that no heretic can 
be Emperor of Germany—these are 
‘no rash journalistic excesses,’ but 
Acts of such importance that no one 
can shut his eyes to them. 

“From the Catholic standpoint, it 
may be regrettable that we are not a 
Catholic country with a Catholic dyn- 
asty. But this objective complaint 
must not be made the spring of poli- 
tical action, and it can still less be 
tolerated that anyone in Germany 
makes it the starting-point of an 
attack on the Empire. This the 
Jesuits have done since the institution 
of their Order, and to this they are 
committed: that is, to the violent ex- 
termination of Protestantism.’”— 
(Memoirs, Vol. ii., p. 83.) 


“Gentlemen, what astounds me 
about the whole Jesuitical and anti- 
Jesuitical movements of our day is 
that the Jesuits and their friends won- 
der that the modern State abhors 
them. And yet the Society has taken 
upon itself to make war upon the 
modern State, and its members declare 
with the utmost openness that their 
purpose is to maintain the unity of 
the ecclesiastical doctrine and the 
ecclesiastical life in rigid connec- 
tion with the Church as the centre of 
the system. In this of itself lies no 
danger, but the interpretation which 
has been put on this original definition 
of the founder contains a distinct de- 
claration of war by the Jesuits against 
the foundations of our life as a State.” 


I am always, therefore, of the 
opinion that the German people must 
expel the Jesuits in self-defence, and 
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The new rules did not require a majo- 
rity of two-thirds, as many political 
constitutions provide in a case of im- 
portance. , They left the decision 
to a simple majority. This the hun- 
dred bishops treat as a total and 
astounding novelty. In General Coun- - 
cils, moral unanimity in matters of 
dogma had been the rule. . “They 
assert that this condition is the pivot 
on which the whole Council turns. 
“Thus indicating the fact that a 
first majority had been made up 
largely of men who represented 
nothing, and that now that majority 
was to be used to change not only the 
dogmas of the Church, but the very 
source and criterion of dogma, they 
proceed to a sorrowful declaration, 
that, unless the point as to numbers 
voting was conceded, their consciences 
would be burdened with an intoler- 
able weight.”—(ArtTHurR, p. 469-70.) 
‘“ Strossmayer proceeded to demand 
how they meant to apply the princi- 
ples embodied in the new rules of 
making a dogma by a majority. ‘That 
alone can be imposed on the faithful 
which has in its favour a moral un- 
animity of bishops.”—(IpEM, p. 497.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


if you object that I, a Catholic prince, 
have no right to participate in this, I 
answer that I am before all things a 
German Prince, and as such must do 
my duty. — (Prince Hohenlohe 
Memoirs, ii., pp. 75, 84.) 


GROWTH OF THE Papacy. 

“The growth of Papacy has been 
gradual; it began with the application 
of our Lord’s words to St. Peter, to 
his successors, the Bishops of Rome, 
and, being strengthened by the trans- 
fer of the seat of the government 
brought about by Constantine, it 
naturally increased, as containing 
within itself the first principles of un- 
limited power, which were fostered by 
the growing favour of successive ages, 
and furthered by the wonderful talent 
and virtue (!) of such men as Gre- 
gory VII., Innocent III., and Boni- 

face VIII. The Church in general 
"was occupied in the task of her own 
organisation, and in the laborious 
development of new forms of Chris- 
tian life; and though she had on many 
occasions acknowledged the primacy 
of the See of Rome, she had never 
had the opportunity nor felt the need 
of determining a priori the character 
and conditions of their mutual rela- 
tions, which varied according to cir- 
cumstances, and were never made the 
subject of discussion, or accurately 
defined until the ninth century, when 
the study of Canon law sprang into 
existence. It was then that the Jurists, 
seizing on the fact of the acknow- 
ledged primacy of the Roman See, 
constructed the syllogism which, with 
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PapaL INFALLIBILITY. 

“That came to pass which had 
often been hinted as necessary by the 
zealots during the Council, but had al- 
ways been looked upon as impossible 
by most men of the minority, although 
a few had openly said that in such a 
Council nothing was — impossible. 
Another Spaniard, when he gave his 
conditional vote, had proposed that 
the words of the Decree, which said, 
‘The definition of the Roman Pontiff 
are of themselves  irreformable,’ 
should be amended so as to read, ‘ the 
definitions of the Roman Pontiff are, 
of themselves and not by the consent 
of the Church, irreformable.’ Vitte- 
leschi says that no information was 
given as to the authority at whose 
suggestion these metamorphic words 
were approved by the Committee, but 
approved by the Committee they were. 
So, without any opportunity of debate, 
the Under-Secretary cried, ‘The 
amendment under number 152, having 
been modified, is accepted by the Com- 
mittee’; and, reading it, he added, 
“Let those who are in favour of 
accepting it stand up.’ The great 
majority stood up. ‘ Let those who 
are against accepting it stand up.’ 
‘About thirty’ stood up. 

“Done in a moment! The Romish 
bishops had effaced from their law, 
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the aid of logic and dialectics (both 
powerful instruments of the intellec- 
tual movements referred to), would 
have long since led to the final result 
now under discussion but for the re- 
sistance constantly maintained by the 
energetic and practical working of the 
Church itself. The school that sup- 
ported the theory of the unlimited 
power of the Pope arose with the ap- 
pearance of the Decretals or the for- 
mation of Canon law; but with regard 
to Infallibility, that was not included 
in the science of law, but belonged to 
the region of dogma; therefore, how- 
ever much the Papal school of Canon- 
ists tried to amplify the prerogatives 
of the See of Rome, declaring it uni- 
versal, above all other authority, and 
subject to no control, they could only 
open the way for Infallibility and 
facilitate its declaration, but could go 
no further. Infallibility, as a matter 
of discussion, and as a definite opinion 
of the Church, only appears at a later 
date with the advance of theological 
studies. 


“The age of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(A.D. 1224-74) was fertile in canonical 
and theological controversy, and it is 
then that we meet with the first men- 
tion of Infailibiity as a dogma; it 
was taken up from that time by the 
Roman “ Curia,” and was maintained 
by the numerous Mendicant orders 
who constitute the special defenders 
of Roman doctrine; but even in those 
days it was resisted by many, and its 
nature was not accurately determined 
by its own supporters, 


“Tt remained for the storm of 
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and from their rule of faith, the con- 
sent of the Catholic Church! Talk 
of revolutions, of hasty parliamentary 
votes, of the sudden impulse of a 
mob; but where in history is there an 
instance of breaking with a long and 
loud-resounding past, in such haste, — 
and so irrevocably; irrevocably, not 
by the ordinary law which entails the 
consequences of an act upon the 
future, but irrevocably by the form 
and intent of the action itself.” 


They saw her (the Roman Church) 
contract herself tg the sect of one 
man and his retainers, to a religion 
made up of faith in one man, his 
inner light, and faits accomplis. 


The slow but irresistible operation 
of principle had at last worked out 
its ultimate issue.” — (ARTHUR, pp. 
616-17.) 


CONCERNING THE INFALLIBLE 

TEACHING OF THE Roman PONTIFF. 

“Therefore, faithfully adhering to 
the tradition received from the begin- 
ning of the Christian faith, for the 
glory of God our Saviour, the exalta- 
tion of the Christian religion, and the 
salvation of Christian people, with the 
approval of the Sacred Council, we 
teach and define that it is a dogma 
divinely revealed: That the Roman 
Pontiff, when he speaks ex cathedre, 
that is, when in discharge of the 
office of Pastor and Teacher of all 
Christians, by virtue of his supreme 
Apostolic authority, he defines a doc- 
trine regarding faith or morals to be 
held by the Universal Church, is, by 
the divine assistance promised to Him 
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modern revolution to drive into the 
widest antagonism the workings of 
absolute authority in opposition to 
those of uncontrolled license, and by 
the help of the latter, the promoters 
of absolutism, who are now repre- 
sented by the so-called Catholic party, 
and led by the Jesuits (always its 
strongest promoters) have succeeded 
in passing the theory of the Pope’s 
personal Infallibility, in the clearest 
and most decided form, presenting it 
to a Council convoked for the express 
purpose of instituting it as a dogma 
of the Church, on the 18th of June, 
1870, about nineteen centuries after 
the foundation of Christianity, and 
about ten centuries after the’ theory 
had first become matter of debate.” 
(Pomponio Leto—Marcuese VITEL- 
LESCHI—Rome during the Vatican 
Council, pp. 183, 188.) 

Papal Infallibility as involved in 
Rome’s doctrine of the Real Presence 
foreseen by Wycliffe. 


“The doctrine of the ‘real pre- 
sence,’ understood in a corporal sense, 
he (Wycliffe) declares to be the off- 
spring of Satan, whom he pictures as 
thus reasoning while inventing it. 
Should I once so far beguile the faith- 
ful of the Church by the aid of Anti- 
Christ, my vice-regent, as to persuade 
them to deny that this Sacrament is 
bread, and to induce them to regard 
it as merely an accident, there will be 
nothing then which I will not bring 
them to receive, since there can be 
nothing more opposite to the Scrip- 
tures or to common discernment. Let 
the life of a prelate be then what it 


in Blessed Peter, possessed of that in- 
fallibility with which the divine Re- 
deemer willed that His Church should 
be endowed in defining doctrine re- 
garding faith and morals, and there- 
fore such definitions of the Roman 
Pontiff are of themselves, and not 
from consent of the Church, irreform- 
able.” (Ipem, Appendix, p. 751.) 
“If any shall say that the Roman 
Pontiff has the office merely of in- 
spection or direction, and not full and 


' Supreme power of jurisdiction over 
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the universal Church, not only in 
things which belong to faith and 
morals, but also in those which relate 
to the discipline and government of 
the Church spread throughout the 
world; or assert that he possesses 
merely the principal part, and not all 
the fulness of this supreme power; 
or that this power which he enjoys 
is not ordinary and immediate, both 
over each and all the Churches, and 
over each and all the pastors and 
faithful; let him be anathema.’— 
(IDEM, p. 749.) 


The Dogma of Papal Infallibility 
voted by a numerical majority of 
bishops in St. Peter’s, Rome, July 
18th, 1870. 


“At all events, it was certain that 
he would lie down that night not only 
the Pope of the Immaculate, but the 
Pope of the Infallible—the first 
human being in the records of the 
world to whom a number of the crea- 
tures of God had deliberately given the 
right of telling to them and to their 
succeeding generations what they were 
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may, let him be guilty of luxury, 
simony, or murder, the people may be 
led to believe that he is really no such 
man — nay, they may then be per- 
suaded to admit that the Pope is in- 
fallible, at least with respect to mat- 
ters of faith; and that inasmuch as he 
is known by the name of Most Holy 
Father, he is, of course, free from 
sin.” —(Trialogus, Bk iv., . 7.) 

“Tt is clear that, within a few de- 
cades after the spread of the Jesuit 
Order, the Infallibilist hypothesis had 
made immense strides. The Jesuits 
had from the first made it their spe- 
cial business to suppress the spirit of 
historical criticism, and the investiga- 
tion of Church history.”—(Janus, p. 
400.) 

“Dogma must conquer history.” — 
(Carp. MaNNINc.) 


to believe for ever and ever. 

“ Deification among the heathen, 
whether ancient or modern, involved 
little exaltation compared with that 
now given to the Bishop of Rome.” 


' —-(IpeM, 628.) 


“One other note was often made. 
as to this memorable day (July 18th, 


- 1870). It was the same day on which 
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was done the deed that irrevocably 
sealed the fall of the Second Empire, 
and consequently the fall of its pen- 


dant and protégé, the Papal throne. 


The declaration of war was delivered 
in Berlin on the*day following, and 
must have left Paris that day!” — 
(IpEm, p. 641.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


THE VATICAN WORLD-ERA. 


A SPROPHETIC TIME. 


ACD S17 300 years. = A.D 1877: 


CLOSING YEAR OF THE COUNCIL OF THE 
LATERAN. 

Pope Leo X. upon a medal he had 
struck, is represented as the.Lion of 
the Tribe of Judah, his right paw 
placed upon a globe. 

_ Luther nails his theses to the 
church door at Wittenberg. 

Selim II., raised to the throne as 
Sultan by the Janissaries; (1512) he 
murders his father and _ brothers. 
Gains Egypt by the defeat of the 
Mamelukes (1516). 


Russo-TurkisH War. 

“ The war lasted 322 days, 11th of 
April, 1877, to March=3rd; 1878. 
Russia about to seize on Constanti- 
nople prevented by Great Britain. 
Seven years from the date of the fall 
of the temporal power of the Popes. 
By the Treaty of Berlin, 13th July, 
1878, the Balkans became the frontier 
of the Sultan’s European dominions.” 


A.D. 1521 + 360 years = A.D. 1881. 


_ Solyman the Magnificent takes Bel- 
grade, August, 1521, and the Island of 
Rhodes, December, 1522. 

“ Belgrade, the White City, so often 
disputed by the Christian and Turkish 
arms.”-——( GIBBON.) 

Innigo Loyola wounded at the siege 
of Pampeluna. Turning point in the 
career of the Founder of the Com- 
pany of Jesus 

His pilgrimage to Palestine. 


England’s pacific intervention in 
Egypt. Egyptian rebellion. Bom- 
bardment of Alexandria, 1882. Tel- 
el-Kebir. 


“Jesuit College of Beyruth cecu- 
menically elevated to the rank of a 
University, with nearly 600 students.” 
—(PeEreE vu Lac, Jesuits, p. 337.) 


fed), -lozi-23 + 360 years=1 A.D 1638, 


THe ENGLISH PARLIAMENT. 
“Though Henry had thrice called 
together the Houses to supply the ex- 
penses of his earlier struggle with 
France, Wolsey governed during seven 


DeatH-Wounpd OF BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT. 
“On May 13 (1870) began the 
great debate, if anything that took 
place in the Vatican Council may be 
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a 


years of peace without once assembling 
them. 

“With the instinct of despotism, 
Wolsey shrank from reviving the tra- 
dition of the Parliament. 

“War made a Parliament inevit- 
able. 

“ Wolsey’s attempt to overawe Par- 
liament foiled.” 


“The demand of a property-tax of 
20 per cent. was made by the Cardinal 
in person, but he was received with 
obstinate silence. Again the Com- 
mons foiled the minister’s attempt to 
influence their deliberations by refus- 
ing to discuss the matter in his pre- 
sence. 

“ The struggle continued for a fort- 
night. 

“The Court party were forced to 
content themselves with less than half 
Wolsey’s demand.”’—(GREEN, Hist. of 
English People, p. 325.) 


called by that name. This conflict was 
to be the death of real Parliamentary 
debating in all countries.”—(ARTHUR, 
p. 546.) -" 

“ On February 3rd (1881) a gentle- 
man who had occasion to call on Car- 
dinal Manning, remarked that ‘ Mat- 
ters are very critical; there is a revo- 
lution going on, or, rather, a counter- 
revolution.’ The Cardinal smiled. 
The gentleman then enquired, ‘I sup- 
pose that is the death-wound of the 
House of Commons?’ The Cardinal 
said, in a manner most undisturbed 
and placid, ‘I suppose that is the end 
of Parliament, laying stress on the 
last word. The Cardinal 
said, ‘ The labourers are all ours; they 
are all with us; the skilled artisans 
will go with Bradlaugh and Broad- 
hurst, two members that we can count 
upon; they already, you see, support 
the Government!’ He then turned and 
gazed silently into the fire.” “It was 
remarked that the Jesuit journal, 
L’Univers, and the Communist organ, 
L’Intransigeant, took exactly the same 
view in commenting on these occur- 
rences; they took the side of the Irish 
party."—-(Lorp RosBert MOownrTacue, 
Recent Events and a Clue to their 
Solution, p. 209.) 


A.D, 1529.+ 360 years:= A.D. 1889. 


Tue Diet or SPIRES, 


The “ Witnesses ”’ first called 
“ Protestants.” 
Protestantism—the Conscience of 
Christendom. 
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CONSCIENCE AND CONVICTION. 


God’s two priceless jewels.—(REv. 
Wm. ARTHUR.) 


Great Celebration of Bicentenary of 
the Glorious Return of the Vaudois 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


“When the Word of God touched 
the conscience, the world felt itself 
shaken by a power mightier than of 
schools and armies. It tottered upon 
its foundations. The veil was rent 
from the heart of Christendom.’— 
(Wyte, Bk. xii., c. 1.) 


A.D. 1529 + 360 years 


“A vast army of Turks was 
swarming up the banks of the Danube 
and directing its march on Vienna. 

~Solyman brandished the sword which 
Luther refused to grasp.” — (Camb. 
Mod. Hist., ii., 206.) 

“ Solyman II., the Magnificent, took 
Rhodes from the Knights of St. John 
(1522), and on the field of Mohatz 
(1526) subdued half Hungary. Cen- 
tral Europe was threatened, and in 
terror, until the progress of the Mos- 
lems was checked before the walls of 
Vienna (1529). ‘The Shadow of 
God’ over the two worlds, as he called 
himself, disappeared and vanished in 
the Bosphorous.” 

Luther’s Battle Sermon against the 
Turks. 

“Ein Feste Burg—‘ A sure strong- 
hold our God is He.’ ” 


of Piedmont (the Waldenses) to their 
Valleys after an exile of 34 years. 


PELL S39: 


The German Emperor and Empress 
warmly received by the Sultan at Con- 


' stantinople, 26th November, 1889. 


“Tf the Turks, including their 
rulers, take note of coincidences, they 
will doubtless think it a curious and 
a happy one that the personal friend- 
ship between the Sultan and the Ger- 
man Emperor was thus perfected at 
their parting on the Feast of 
Mohamed. Many Turks will be in- 
clined to believe that this particular 
day, so eventful already in the history 
of this race, will yet prove to have 
borne fruit in the shape of the friend- 
ship of the ruler of the youngest and 
most vigorous Empire in Europe, with 
the sovereign of the oldest and most 
dreaded.”—(The Times, Nov. 8, 
1889.) 


ALD.71552 + 360 years: = A.D, 1912, 


TREATY OF PASSAU. 


“Celebrated as The Religious Peace, 
by which they (the Protestants) were 
' to lay down their arms; and be willing 
to assist Ferdinand against the 
Turks,” 
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Wars OF TRIPOLI AND THE BALKANS. 


Downfall of Turkey in Tripoli and 
the Balkans. 

“Tn three weeks the Balkans have 
utterly crushed one of the oldest 
world powers.” 


THE UNVEILING. 


AD. 1535 + 360 years = A.D. 1915. 


PEACE OF AUGSBURG. 


“In this year (1555) and in the pre- 
sence of Ferdinand, the Emperor’s 
brother, that memorable Convention 
was held which gave to the Protestants 
after so many calamities and conflicts 
that firm and stable religious peace 
which they still enjoy.” —(MosHeE). 


ACD 1 oDoeF 000 


Martyrdom of English Bishops. 
Bishops Ridley, Latimer, Hooper of 
Gloucester, and Ferrars of St. 
David’s, burnt at the stake. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer suffered the year fol- 
lowing (1556). “On the Continent 
no Bishops had joined the Reforma- 
tion.” —(GARRAT.) 

England is the only country of 
Christendom whose bishops in the six- 
teenth century went to the stake and 
suffered for the Witness and Autho- 
rity of Holy Scripture and for Reli- 
gious and Civil Liberty—(H. W. L.) 


AWD. 31555: saa 


Abdication of the Emperor Charles 
V. 


Accession of Pope Paul IV. (Car- 
affa). 

The Zealot with Loyola of the 
Roman Inquisition. 


years 


“The close of the Reformation 
movement proper is ais in chrono- 
logical works as the ‘ cee of Augs- 
burgh,’ 1555. The final ‘time (from 
that date runs out in 1915)—the first - 
terminal year indicated by the ‘ Seven 
times’ (Solar) from Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s, conquest of Jehoiakim; while 
measured from the close of the Coun- 
cil of Trent, it expires in 1923, as do 
the ‘seven times’ measured from the 
principal date of the captivity era, the 
fall of Jehoichin. *__(Dr. GUINNESS). 


pay Uggla 


“ But if the 2,520 years be regarded 
as Solar years, and dated from the 
same commencing era, they do not ter- 
minate, as we have seen, until A.D. 
1923, and the concluding seventy-five 
years may possibly be added to that 
date. (1923+75=1998).”” — (IDEM, 
App. End p. 443.) 


years = A.D. 1915. 
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THe GREAT WAR. 


The Emperor of Austria declares 
war, August 2nd, a.p. 1914. 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


A.D. 1555 + 360 years = A.D. 1915. 


“The seal on Charles’ failure was 


set by .the Diet of Augsburgh, 
which, beside concluding a_ truce 
of religion, removed the Reichs 


Kammergericht, the organisation of 
the Circles, and the preservation 
of peace from the sphere of im- 
perial influence. Henceforward Ger- 
many was not a kingdom, but a 
collection of petty States, whose rulers 
were dominated by mutual jealousies. 
‘From the time of Charles V. to that 
of Frederick the Great, Germany 
ceased to be an international force.” — 
(Camb. Mod. Hist., ii., p. 278.) 


FouNDING OF EMPIRE OF AUSTRIA. 


A Revivep Roman Wor.Lp EMPIRE. 

A Roman-German Empire. 

The Kaiser to his troops: ‘ We are 
now fighting for the life of Germany. 
They wish to kill Germany, but I say 
if we gain—and we must gain—the 
Empire shall arise more splendid than 
the world ever saw—a new Roman- 
German Empire which shall rule the 
world, and the world shall be happy.” 

This objective—a revived Roman 
World Empire — has since been 
adopted prospectively for the Italian 
nation by Mussolini. 


AUSTRIAN TREATY RATIFIED. 
“END OF AN EMPIRE.” 


ALD. 1560" -77°360' years’ A.D. 1920. 


“ Henceforth he (Ferdinand I.) set 
about consolidating his power, 
changed the constitution by making it 
an. hereditary instead of an elective 
monarchy, established the Order of 
the Jesuits, with control over the pub- 
lic education, and finally, in 1562, got 
his son Maximilian proclaimed his 
successor. 

“Now an important change took 
place in the relations of the German 
Emperor to the Pope. Paul IV. re- 
fused to receive Ferdinand’s applica- 
tion to be crowned at Rome, which 
had hitherto been regarded as neces- 
sary to confer the title of Emperor, 
and to enable the Emperor in turn to 
nominate a new King of the Romans. 
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“Paris, Friday (From our own 
correspondent).” 

“A dreary area of empty chairs, 
four journalists, and three photo- 
graphers betokened the utter collapse 
of public interest in peace treaties 
when the Peace Treaty of St. Ger- 
main was ratified in the Clock Room 
of the French Foreign Office this 
morning. 

“MM. Cambon presided, and had 
Lord Derby on his right, China, 
South Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, Italy, 
Japan, and Siam were also represented 
at a function which actually concluded 
the long history of the Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 

After M. Cambon had expressed his 


Kl 


THE UNVEILING. 


After an examination of precedents, 
however, the personal coronation by 
the Pope was declared to be unneces- 
sary, and henceforth the Roman Pon- 
tiff ceased to be regarded as superior 
to the Emperor.” —(The Story of the 
Nations, Austria, p. 152.) 


Po e305 cee OU 


The first English Jesuit. 

Loyola wrote to Cardinal Pole 
(1562) to signify how agreeable it 
would be to him to see some English- 
man admitted to the English College 
at Rome; but none was found till 
George Ware presented himself as 
a candidate in that year.—(GrRIn- 
FIELD, p. 113.) 


INTERVIEW OF BAYONNE. 


THE St. BarTHOLOMEW MASSACRE 
PLANNED. 
Po Ds 15657 sie 500) 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PAMPHLET, 


“The Interview of Bayonne (dio- 
cese of Bordeaux) of 1565 and the 
question of the Saint Bartholomew 
(Massacre) after the Archives of 
Simancas by M. Combe, Professor of 
History at the University of Bor- 
deaux ” (1882). 


“Whenever the question is raised 
of the famous interview of Catherine 
de Medecis and Charles IX. at 


hope for an early economic recovery 
of Austria, Herr Eichoff, the Austrian 
representative, made a long speech 
full of protestations, acknowledg- 
ments, and assurances, and the signa- 
tures were then affixed. The cere- 
mony of annulment of an empire 360 


years old was completed in 15 
minutes.” — (Daily Mail, July 17th, 
1920.) 

years = A.D. 1923. 


years 
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“The Society of the Jesuits hith- 
erto expressly excluded from all right 
of place or position in England, 
were legalised for the first time in 
this country in 1927. 


THE VATICAN AND L’ACTION 
FRANCAISE. 


ALD 4 1926. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PAMPHLET “ THE 
CONDEMNATION (PAPAL) OF THE 
“ ACTION FRANCAISE.’ ” 


On August 25th, 1926, in the 
Semaine Religieuse, of the diocese of 
Bordeaux, a letter appeared from Car- 
dinal Andrieu, Archbishop of Bor- 
deaux, in reply to some Catholic 
young men who asked if Catholics 
could support the Action Francaise. 
The Cardinal began by pointing out 
that in purely political matters they 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


Bayonne, with the Duke of Alva and 
the Court of Spain, one finds oneself 
in presence of contradictory allega- 
tions that nothing in the world hith- 
erto has brought into accord, and that 
maintain themselves inflexible, like the 
two camps of which they are the 


image (p. 7). 


“But to complete the history to fix 
the doubts, to banish obscurity and 
cause light to radiate, the grand arch- 
ives of Simancas, established by Phil- 
lip II. himself just three years before, 
come to our aid. 


“ The new letters I found at Siman- 
cas (in 1882), six in number, dating 
from the 3rd of February, 1565, to 
the 24th of August of the same year 
give the facts” (p. 14). 

Textual copies of the six letters are 
included in the pamphlet establishing 
‘beyond further question the compli- 
city of the Papal, Spanish, and French 
Courts in the plans for the terrible 
massacre enacted seven years later— 
the 24th August, 1572—in Paris. 


were free to hold their own opinions, 
but added that they ought not to ac- 
cept the direction of the Action Fran- 
¢aise and its leaders :— 

“ Atheism, Agnosticism, anti-Chris- 
tianity, anti-Catholicism, and Ammor- 
alism for the individual and for a 
society obliged to maintain order in 
spite of these destructive negations— 
bringing back to life Paganism with 
all its injustice and brutality—these, 
my friends, are the doctrines which 


- the editors of the Action Frangaise 


are teaching their followers—and you 
must turn away from them.” (“The 
Condemnation of the Action Fran- 
caise, pp. 57-58.) The above quota- 
tion is from the pamphlet purporting 
to give the Papal official side of the 
controversy and consequent Papal 
action in regard to possibly the most 
complex and momentous movement 
that has ever arisen from the heart 
and centre of modern Catholicism, and 
into which no question of Protestant- 
ism enters: “A movement whereof 
the leaders were mostly atheists and 
the followers mostly Catholics! ”— 
(The Pamphlet, p. 12.) 


“The Action Francaise, whose principal directors, then, as now, were 
atheists, soon became the spearhead of the Catholic (or Conservative cause) ”’ 
(p. 10). This was both singular and abnormal. Yet every effect has its ade- 


quate cause. 


Men of commanding literary abilities and genius—two in 


particular, Ch. Maurras and Léon Daudet—are its leaders, of whom the 


first-named was voted ‘the greatest mo 
duates of Louvain University (p. 18). 


dern thinker’ by the Catholic undergra- 
Its press organs, a fortnightly review 


and a daily newspaper, I’ Action Francaise, with the numerous books and articles 


by the two chiefs of the movement, an 


d with a very large circulation, acquired an 


immense ascendancy and prestige, such that thousands of Catholics have made the 
movement a rallying centre; and when, after years of dallying, the Pope finally 


THE UNVEILING. 


took action on the letter of the Cardinal Archbishop of Bordeaux, by condemna- 
tion and interdict, “ about 20,000 Catholic followers of Maurras” (the number 
given by the pamphlet) “are now in revolt against the legislation of the Church.” 
Echoes of this disintegrating movement in ‘Catholicism, which for the last two 
or three years especially has acutely agitated the whole of Catholic France and 
Belgium from centre to circumference, have nevertheless been tardy in crossing 
the English Channel. Articles of a trenchant character illuminating some of the 
more recondite phases and motives on either side of the conflict have, at last, 
begun to appear in English reviews. The articles in particular which appeared 
in “The Nineteenth Century and After’ of November, 1927, and of January, 
1928, evoked the deprecatory criticism of His Eminence Cardinal Bourne; but 
substantial facts remain uninvalidated. 

At the back of the movement, it is stated in the pamphlet, there exists “a 
secret society of Catholics and ‘ Catholic-Atheists, of which, ‘the secret docu- 
ments’ were brought to light, it is said, in 1923” (pp. 17, 18, note). Also in 
respect to “ the Condemnation,” the Pope writes thus to Cardinal Andrieu, Arch- 
bishop of Bordeaux: “In the midst of these revelations Divine Providence has 
placed in our hands the documents which we are forwarding to you. These 
are the documents which completed the evidence and forced us to condemn 
the newspaper ’ Action Francaise, just as Pius X. had condemned the fortnightly 
review which bore the same name” (p. 66). 


“Tt is plainly evident that we would have followed an entirely different 
procedure if we had known anything about the documents which we are now 


publishing; but it was only the day after the Consistory that they came into 
our hands. 


“We had none (documentary evidence) up to the last minute, and it was 
only after a long search, using methods suggested to us by the habits of a 
lifetime largely spent in the midst of books and manuscripts, that the documents 
were finally discovered. To explain this delay is easy enough, when we remember 
that in 1917 (Motu Proprio, March 25th) the Sacred Congregation of the Index 
was incorporated with that of the Holy Office and the archives of both were 
united” (p. 65). 

This remarkable and ominous movement of the Action Francaise, inside of 
Catholicism, and its relations with the Vatican up to the time of its condemna- 
tion, reveals principles and salient features, which, by comparison, and after just 
one prophetic time (360 years), make it a pendant to the interview of Bayonne. 
At the present moment it holds the fixed attention of the Catholic world. The 
two events—of Bayonne (1565) and of Bordeaux (1925)—with Paris and Rome 


for mutual centres of inspiration and action—will be found to reflect light one 
upon the other—(H. W. L.) 
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“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 
CHAPTER: VIL. 


THE CHURCH AND THE CHURCHES. 


THE ONE” HOLY, AND UNIVERSAL CHURCH I5 
INVISIBLE. 


THE CHURCHES, CALLED IN HOLY SCRIPTURE THE CHURCHES 
OF GOD—THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST—ARE MANY 
AND VISIBLE. 


TEE CHURCH. 
“ And upon this Rock I will build my church” (Matt. xvi., 18). 


“ Peed the Church of God which he hath purchased with his own blood” 
(Acts xx., 28). 

“ And gave him to be Head over all things to the Church” (Eph. 4/22). 

“ Christ is the Head of the Church” (Ibe, v., 23). 

“ Christ also loved the Church and gave himself for it” (IpreM, v., 25). 

“ That, he might present it to himself a glorious Church” (IDEM, v. 26.) 

“ The Church which is his Body the Fulness of him that filleth all in all” 
‘ (Ipem, i., 23). 

“For his Body’s sake which is the Church” (Col. i., 24). 

“ And he is the Head of the Body, the Church” (Ipem, i., 18). 

“ Which is the blessed company of all faithful people ” (Post Communion 
Prayer Eng. Ch. Liturgy). 

“QO, Almighty God, who has knit together thine elect in one communion and 
fellowship, in the mystical body of thy son Christ our Lord; Grant us grace 
so to follow thy blessed Saints in all virtuous and godly living, that we may 
come to those unspeakable joys, which thou hast prepared for them that 
unfeignedly love thee; through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’’—(Collect for 


All Saints’ Day.) 
THE CHURCHES. 


“Ye became followers of the Churches of God” (1 Thess. ii., 14). 
“Then had the Churches rest throughout all Judea and Gallilee and 


Samaria” (Acts ix., 31). 
“The Churches of Judea” (Gal. i., 22). 
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“The Churches of Asia” (Cor. xvi., 19). 

“To whom all the Churches of the Gentiles give thanks ” (Rom. xvi., 4). 
“The Churches of Christ salute you” (Ipem, v., 16). 
“Greet the Church that is in their house” (IDEM, v., 5). 

“ John to the Seven Churches which are in Asia” (Rev. 1., 4). ' 

“T Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto you these things in the 


Churches” (IDEM, xxii., 16). 


ONE PROPHETIC TIME PLUS A FOUR YEARS EPOCH 
FROM THE CLOSE OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


A.D. 1563 + 4 = 1567 + 360 years = A.D. 1923 +4 = 1927, 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES: 


Tue Nationa EpiscopaL REFORMED 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Church of England Articles of Reli- 
gion. 

Article XIX.: Of the Church. 

“The visible Church of Christ is a 
congregation of faithful men, in which 
the pure Word of God is preached, 
and the Sacraments be duly adminis- 
tered according to Christ’s ordinance 
in all things that are requisite of neces- 
sity to the same.” 


Article XXIII.: Of Ministering in 
the Congregation. 

* And those we ought to 
judge lawfully called and sent, which 
be chosen and called to this work by 
men who have public authority given 
unto them in the congregation to call 
and send ministers into the Lord’s 
vineyard.” 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN, NONCONFORMIST, 
AND OTHER Non-EPISCOPAL 
CHURCHES. 


“We may also say that the Angli- 
can Sub-Committee appointed to con- 
sider the status of the existing Free 
Church ministries, faithfully inter- 
preted not only the spirit of our 
Anglican Formularies, but also that of 
the representative Caroline theologians 
when they declared that such minis- 
tries which imply a sincere intention 
to preach Christ’s Word and adminis- 
ter the Sacraments as Christ ordained, 
and to which authority to do so has 
been solemnly given by the Church 
concerned, are real ministers of 
Christ’s Word and Sacraments in the 
Universal Church.”—(Sypney Car- 
TER, The Anglican Via Media, p. 194.) 

Jerusalem, Alexandria, Antioch, 
and Rome are four great Patriarch- 
ates of the primitive Church, of which 
the first three, designated “ HORNS,” 
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Article XIX.: Of the Church. 

“As the Church of Jerusalem, 
Alexandria, and Antioch, have erred, 
so also. the Church of Rome hath 
erred — not only in their living and 
manner of ceremonies, but also in 
matters of faith.” 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND CHALLENGE TO 
THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


A.D. 1563-7, + 360 


“ The approval of at least the majo- 
rity of the clergy was evident when 
the Convocation in 1563 rejected the 
attempts to revise further the new 
Prayer Book, while the same Convo- 
cation gave the Church an authorised 
doctrinal confession in the revised 
Thirty-Nine Articles.” 

Note.—“ Hence the true date of the 
Articles, in our ‘new style’ is 1563.” 
—(The Anglican Via Media.) 

“Bishop Jewel’s famous Apology 
of the Church of England, published 
with the permission of the Queen and 
the consent of the bishops, in 1563, 
constituted a semi-authorised chal- 
lenge to the Council of Trent, which 
was again sitting. But the revision of 
the 42 Articles and their authoritative 
publication as the 39 Articles were as 
definitely and more authoritatively the 
Church’s reply to the Council.” —(The 
Tutorial Prayer Book, p. 31.) 

Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, most 


were destroyed—‘ plucked up by the 
roots ”’"—by the rising Mohammedan 
power, the Eastern “little horn” (see 
Dan. viii., 9): which permitted the 
Western “little horn”—the Papacy, 
identified as “having eyes, and a 
mouth speaking great things’’ (IDEM, 
vii., 8)—full scope for development, 
in its aims for dominion.—(H. W. L.) 


A CHANGED POSITION. 


years = A.D. 1923-7. 
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“ There is considerable evidence to 
show that a new position has been 
adopted in recent years concerning the 
character and import of the English 
Reformation. Theories are being ad- 
vanced and statements are constantly 
being made by scholars and historians 
of repute which, if they can be sub- 
stantiated, would involve very largely 
a re-examination and a re-writing of 
ecclesiastical history. It is becoming 
almost a common-place now to be told 
that the doctrinal reformation of Ed- 
ward VI’s reign was carried through 
by men of extreme Protestant views 
who were largely, under the baneful 
spell and influence of foreign Reform- 
ers, whose principles were disruptive, 
‘f not destructive of Catholic teaching 
and practice. 

“ According to this view, the true 
doctrinal balance was mercifully re- 
stored by the more moderate and con- 
servative attitude adopted by the 


THE UNVEILING. 


unjustly assailed by interested parties Elizabethan Reformers.” — (The 
in later days, appeared in 1563, and Anglican Via Media, p. 11.) 
copies were established in many 
churches for general reading. 


a 


Tue Encrtiso Book or CoMMON REVISED PRAYER Book PERMISSIVE. 
Prayer. (1563). Use Measure (1923). 


A.D. 1563-67 + 360 years = A.D. 1923-27. 


“ At the death of our late Sovereign “A measure proposed to be passed 
Lord King Edward the Sixth, there by the National, Assembly of the 
remained one uniform Order of Com- Church of England. 
mon Service or Prayer, and of the Ad- 
ministration of Sacraments, Rites and “To authorise the alternative use 
Ceremonies in the Church of England, of certain omissions from, additions 
which was set forth in ove Book, en- to, and deviations from the Book of 
titled The Book of Common Prayer, Common Prayer, and the issue of sup- 
and Administration of Sacraments, plementary forms of service in public 
and other Rites and Ceremonies in the worship in the Church of England; 


Church of England, Authorised by and for purposes connected there- 
Act of Parliament, holden in the Fifth with.” 
and Sixth Years aforesaid of our late 


Sovereign Lord King Edward the (1) “ The Book of Common Prayer 
Sixth, intituled, An Act for the Uni- as amended in accordance with the 
formity of Common Prayer and provisions of the Schedule to this 
Administration of the Sacraments.’— Measure shall constitute an alterna- 
(An Act, Primo Elizabeth, 1558.) tive Book of Common Prayer (in this 
Measure referred to as ‘the alterna- 
“And whereas heretofore there tive Book’), and the alternative Book, 
hath been great diversity in saying and or any portion thereof, or extract 
singing in Churches of this Realm, therefrom, may be used in public wor- 
some following Salisbury use, some ship at the discretion of the minister 
Hereford use, and some the use of in like manner as the Book of Com- 
Bangor, some of York, some of Lin- mon Prayer or the corresponding part 
coln; now from henceforth all the thereof.” “ This Measure shall come 
whole Realm shall have but one use.” into operation on the first Sunday in 
—(The Preface concerning the Ser- Advent next after the passing there- 
vice of the Church.) oy 
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- THE ENGLISH BOOK OF 
COMMON PRAYER (1563). 


Tue SINGLE Source or DocTRINE AND 
AUTHORITY TO THE CHURCH. 


Holy Scripture as sole, absolute and 
supreme authority of Faith and Mor- 
als, the acknowledged basis of the 
Prayer Book. 


Tue New TESTAMENT PROPHETS. 
Some confusion of thought has en- 
tered the Church in regard to the pro- 
phetical office in the New Testament 
Church, out of which confusion has 
grown the Roman claim that the 
Church as a teaching authority is be- 
fore and above the Bible. It is plaus- 
ibly pointed out that from Pentecost 
to the end of the first century the 
Canon of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures was in formation only. Gospels 
‘and Epistles as detached writings ap- 
peared at intervals of time and were 
addressed to particular churches. Yet 
the Church’s continuous teaching, it is 
implied, went on without the Book, 
and therefore preceded and is inde- 
pendent of the Book. |The Church 
takes precedence of the Book, and the 
Book depends on the Church for its 
sanction and authority. But this view 
of things entirely overlooks the fact 
that to meet the very emergency in 
question two classes or orders of men 
were raised up independently of the 
Church. They are the New Testa- 
ment Apostles and Prophets, who de- 
rived their authority, doctrine, and 
mission, immediately from the Risen 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION BY 
CONVOCATION (1923). 


Tue Duat Source oF DOCTRINE AND 
AUTHORITY TO THE CHURCH. 


Scripture and the Undivided 
Church co-ordinate with Scripture, 
as Ultimate authority in the Church, 
the basis of the Revised Prayer Book. 


THE CLAIM. 

“The Bible is one, but only one, of 
the sources of Truth. If we want to 
hear the full message of the truth we 
have to listen not only to the voice of 
the Holy Spirit speaking in the Bible, 
but to the same Spirit speaking 
through the living Society, the 
Church, and the voice of the same 
Spirit speaking through the natural 
reason and conscience of mankind. 
Nay, in a sense, the Bible is only sec- 
ondary. The Church existed before 
the Bible, and defined the Bible sum- 
marising its essential truths in the 
Creed.”—(Dr. Locu, see Church 
Almanack.) 


Obviously the fallacy in the above 
statement or mode of reasoning is 
much assisted by, if not entirely due 
to, the fact that the term “ Bible,” the 
uninspired title of the Book of Books 
is here used in the arguments put for- 
ward, while the fact that the Bible is 
in truth the very Word of God is lost 
sight of. The “ Bible” as a book may 
be only the Word of Men, as many 
assert is the case, but as the Word of 
God it must be from God and of God. 


THE UNVEILING. 


Lord and the Holy Spirit (cf. John 
xvii., 8, 18; Acts xiii, 29, 1-4). 

The New Testament prophets were 
co-ordinate with the Apostles. Both 
orders belong to the foundation of the 
Church (Eph. ii., 20). In the absence 
of any written New Testament Scrip- 
ture, the prophets gave inspired utter- 
ance to the identical truths which later, 
written down, composed those Scrip- 
tures. The prophets spoke by direct 
revelation and by immediate inspira- 
tion to the Church. (See 1 Cor. xii., 
28; xiv., 29-30.) Also, the Church, it 
may be said, receives the Gospels from 
the Apostles and her doctrines from 
the prophets—the organs not of the 
Church, but of the Spirit of God. 
There can be no materialist or mech- 
anical succession of these two orders 
in the Church, no more than there can 
be a succession of foundations to a 
building; but their spirit and power 
are ever with her, derived from the 
Risen Lord, her Head (Eph. iv., 2). 
With the completion of the Canon of 
Holy Scripture at the close of the first 
century and its distribution in the 
Churches, the New Testament order 
of prophets gradually disappears; but 
not before many imposters had 
claimed gifts so easily abused by 
human pride and vanity. (See The 
Didache Chap xi)—(H. W. L.) 
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“For this cause also thank we God,” 
says St. Paul, writing to the Thessa- 
lonians, “because when ye received 
tlie word of God which ye heard of 
us, ye received it not as the word of 
men, but as it is in truth the word of 
God, which effectually worketh also 
in you that believe ” (1 Thess. ii., 13). 
Effectual working is the material evi- 
dence of the truth of the Divine 
Word; and such effectual working to 
objective results, or the lack of these, 
determines the measure, greater or 
less, of the Word of God as present 
in the modern Christian ministry. 


It is clear that to affirm that the 
Church is before and above the Word 
of God, and that thus the latter is 
only secondary in authority to the 
Church is a proposition self-refuted 
for all thinking people. 


When natural reason and conscience 
produce a single book comparable in 
all respects to the Bible, commanding 
the suffrages of the saints of to-day, 
as the Bible has of the saints of all 
ages, any claim of co-equality between 
them, as inspired by the same Spirit, 
can be considered—(H. W. L.) 


“AN APPOINTED TIME.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE OPEN BOOK. 


“THOU MUST PROPHESY AGAIN,” 


“And the voice which I heard from heaven spake unto me again, and 
said, Go and take the little Book. And he said unto me, Take it, and eat it 
up; and it shall make thy belly bitter, but it shall be in thy mouth sweet as 
honey. 

“And I took the little book out of the angel’s hand, and ate it up; and it 
was in my mouth sweet as honey: and as soon as I had eaten it my belly 
was bitter. 

“And he said unto me, Thou must prophesy again before many peoples 
and nations and tongues and kings.” 


“The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul: the testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple. The statutes of the Lord are right, 
rejoicing the heart: the testimony of the Lord is pure, enlightening the eyes. 
The fear of the Lord is clean, enduring for ever: the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether. More to be desired are they than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold: sweeter also than honey and the honey comb. Moreover 
by them is thy servant warned: and in keeping of them there is great reward.” 
(Ps. xix) 7-11) 


“Thy words were found, and I did eat them; and thy word was unto me 
the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” (Jeremiah xv. 16.) 


“ Moreover he said unto me, Son of man, eat that thou findest, eat this roll 
and go and speak unto the house of Israel. So I opened my mouth and he caused 
me to eat that roll. And he said unto me, Son of man, cause thy belly to eat, and 
fill thy bowels with this roll that I give thee. Then I did eat it; and it was in my 
mouth as honey for sweetness. And I went in bitterness in the heat of my spirit ; 
but the hand of the Lord was strong upon me.” (Ezek. iii. 1-3, 14.) 


“As for those that are wise in God, in all that seems most incredible unto 
man, if it be avouched by the Holy Scriptures (whose truth we have already 
sufficiently proved), they lay hold upon the True and Omnipotent Deity, for He, 
they know, cannot possibly speak false in those Scriptures, and withal can by 
His Divine power effect that which may seem more than most impossible to the 
unbelievers.—(St. Augustine De. Cw. Dei, it., Bk. xx. c, xxx.) 
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ENGLAND AND THE BIBLE. 


A.D. 1525 + 360 years = A.D. 1885. 


WILLIAM TYNDALE. 


“The wholly incalculable influence 
of the English Bible upon the last 
three centuries of English life.” 

“To William Tyndale, under the 
blessing of God, more than to all other 
writers in the same field put together, 
has this influence been due. He was 
the first to put the New Testament 
into the hands of modern English- 
men.” 

“The New Testament was trans- 
lated and printed, partly at Cologne 
and partly at Worms. The first edi- 
tion consisted of 6,000 copies, and was 
issued in two forms, one in quarto 
and one in small crown octavo. These 
two editions were certainly begun, if 
not completed in 1525. In 1526 they 
were in circulation in England.” 

“Tyndale was betrayed into the 
hands of the authorities in Flanders. 
He was imprisoned at Vilvorde for 
some months, and on October 6th, 
1536, he was first strangled, then 
burnt. 

““He cried, says Foxe, ‘at the 
stake with a fervent zeal and a loud 
voice, ‘Lord, open the King of Eng- 
land’s eyes!’ The very next year saw 
the reading of the English Bible 
authorised by the royal decree.” 

“Tf a man must first believe the 
doctor, then is the doctor first true, 
and the truth of the Scripture spring- 
eth from his truth; and so the truth 
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Tue SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


Chairman at the annual meetings of 
the Bible Society. 

“In 1885 he spoke at the annual 
meeting for the last time.” 

“THE BIBLE WILL SAVE 
uote 

“ The Bible, God’s Holy Word, will 
do its own work, and therefore it is 
that I urge the Bible Society to put 
forth its best energies; to relax no 
effort in carrying on the work they 
have undertaken. Ay, the Bible will 
do its work in another way. It will 
counsel those who take a dark 
political view of the present times 
to look to God for _ protection 
against the evils which may be 
coming upon us. The Word of 
God will prove itself to be the chief 
defence of nations, the chief assurer 
of internal peace, the great bulwark 
against external danger from abroad. 
Who can be blind to the fact that 
there are many who desire the empire 
we possess. Who can doubt that there 
are many who look with hatred upon 
the civil and religious liberty which 
we enjoy, and who would band them- 
selves together with infinite satisfac- 
tion to curb, suppress and extinguish 
the last spark of liberty to be found 
in this great country. And do you 
think we are able to cope single- 
handed with all of these Powers? No, 
we are not able to do so. Where then 
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of God springeth of the truth of man. 
Thus Antichrist turneth the roots of 
the trees upwards.” — (TYNDALE, 
Obedience of a Christian Man.) 

“No book that ever was printed has 
had an influence so profound, so uni- 
versal, and so enduring over all the 
races of British blood as the English 
Bible. Their conceptions of the sub- 
limest and most sacred truths, their 
morals, their politics, their public and 
their private habits of thought, their 
manners which are the reflection of 
these things, their literature which 
presents and embodies them, their 
daily conversation in unnumbered 
homely acts and words, have been 
framed upon it and coloured by it, 
consciously and unconsciously, 
throughout the secular process of 
their growth and their development. 
It is impossible to imagine what they 
would have been, what their growth 
and their development would have 
been without this influence, constant 
_as the air they breathe and not less 
needful to their full national life.”— 
(The Times Fourth Centenary of 
Tyndale’s death.) 

“There are sentences and stories in 
the English Bible which are com- 
pressed to the last word of simplicity 
and inimitable in their supreme 
beauty.” 


A.D. 1563-67 + 360 


Tue PRAYER Book: OF THE LorRD’s 
SupPer, ART. XXviii. 


‘“ Transubstantiation (or the change 
of the substance of Bread and Wine) 


~* man! 


shall we look for alliances? I tell you 
that merely earthly alliances have al- 
ways been uncertain. They are not 
only uncertain, they are feeble and 
treacherous. If you look for alliances, 
if you look for strength, I tell you to 
look here. Our strength lies in this 
old effete Book—the Book so full of 
‘old wives’ fables—that Book which 
they say is unsuited to the present 
generation—that Book which is not 
equal to the present intelligence of 
Ay, that old Book, THAT 
shall be the source of our safety and 
of our greatness. Amid all the con- 
flicts of the nations that are coming 
upon the earth, that Book shall be our 
life, our light, our security, our joy, 
our pillar of cloud by day and pillar 
of fire by night, to guide through all 
our perils, and it will be found in that 
great day that none but those who are 
engaged in this work, none but those 
who have the Bible in their hands and 
in their hearts, will be able to meet 
the great conflict, and stand in their 
lot at the end of the days.” —(Life of 
the Seventh Earl of Shaftesbury, 
K.G., Vol. iii., p. 464.) 


years = A.D. 1923-27. 
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THE CONVERSATION AT MALINES. 


“ Passing on from these more gen- 
eral observations to the detailed con- 
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in the Supper of the Lord, cannot be 
proved by Holy Writ; but it is repug- 
nant to the plain words of Scripture, 
overthroweth the nature of a Sacra- 
ment, and hath given occasion to many 
superstitions.” 

“We believe that the bread and 
wine are holy and heavenly mysteries 
of the body and blood of Christ : and 
that Christ Himself, who is the true 
Bread of eternal life, is by them pre- 
sented to us in such a manner, that, 
through. faith, we truly receive His 
Body and Blood. But when we thus 
speak, we do not mean that the nature 
of the bread and wine is absolutely 
changed and annihilated. This is a 
dream of modern times.”—(BIsHOP 
Jewer’s Apology, p. 41.) © 


sideration of the sacraments, and of 
their efficacy as a means for the sanc- 
tification of souls, an agreement is 
reached without difficulty on the fol- 
lowing points : 

(Point 4)—In the Eucharist the 
Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus 
Christ are verily given, taken, and re- 
ceived by the faithful. By consecra- 
tion the Bread and Wine become the 
Body and Blood of Christ.” 

Memoranpum.—Presented for the 
Roman Catholics at the meeting held 
at Malines on the 11th and 12th of 
October, 1926.—(Se. ii., p. 79.) 


THE POPE AS VICE-HEAD OF THE CHURCH. 


A.D. 1563-67, t+ 360 

“ And thus also with an almost pro- 
phetic foresight of impending ruin, 
wrote Gregory (Bishop of Rome, A.D. 
590-604) to John, the Bishop of Con- 
stantinople, who was the first to claim 
the novel title of Universal Bishop of 
the whole Church of Christ. His 
words are these: ‘If ever the Church 
shall depend on one man, it will fall 
to the ground.’—(Ipem, p. 105.) 

“We do not believe that any one 
man either does, or ever can, possess 
a supreme authority over the whole 
Church : because we know that Christ 
is always present with His Church, 
and has no need of any Vicar-General 
or sole successor.—(IpEM, p. 28.) 


years 
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A.D. 1923-27. 


‘Further, the Pope possesses a pri- 
macy among all the bishops of Chris- 
tendom; so much so that, apart from 
communion with him, there is no hope 
or prospect of ever seeing a re-united 
Christendom.” 

“Thus the primacy of the Pope is 
not merely a primacy of honour, but 
it implies a duty of solicitude and of 
activity within the universal Church 
for the general good, in such wise that 
the Pope should in fact be a centre of 
unity, and a Head which exercises 
authority over the whole.’—(The 
Conversations at Malines, p. 89.) 

Gregory on Universal Bishop see 
Supra, pp. 81, 82. 
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A FOUR YEARS’ EPOCH AND ONE PROPHETIC TIME. 
AsDeglo00-0/.- 300 years. = A.D. 1923-277 


Seyen Prophetic Times=2520 years. Interval from the overthrow of Jehoi- 
achin and fall of the Throne of Judah, B.c. 598 to a.v. 1923. 


Time, Times, and Half a Time=1260 years. 


Decree of Pope Vitalian, a.p. 663. 


One Prophetic Time=360 years. 


Council of Trent. 


CLOSE OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


A: Del 563, 1300 


Picart says: “Je prends le temps 
que le Concile de Trente finit pour la 
véritable époque de l’établissement de 
la religion protestante. On peut dire 
que des lors !Europe commence de la 
reconnaitre.” 

I take the date when the Council 
of Trent ends (1563) for the true 
epoch of the establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion. From that time one 
- may say that Europe begins to recog- 
nise it. 


Interval from Latinising 


Interval from the closing date of the 


“ L’ANn DE D1s-GRACE ”’—THE YEAR OF 
DIS-GRACE. 


years = A.D. 1923. 


“Le Péril Jesuite.” The Jesuit 
Peril. Enquiry into the actiwity of 
the Company of Jesus. (Maurice 
Charney, 1923). 

“The war of Jesuitism upon Catho- 
licism. 

“This war continues” (p. 112). 


First official visit of the King of 
England to the Vatican since the Re- 
formation. 

Official message of homage from 
the President of the Anglo-Catholic 
Congress, Albert Hall, London, ad- 
dressed to the Pope of Rome. 

Preliminary announcement of the 
assembling of 6,000 priests in congress 
at Rome in 1925. 

Revolution in Spain. 


Ae W63es""360 years =“ATD: °1923. 


VIENNA: CENTRE OF JESUIT COUNTER- 
REFORMATION. 

In the year 1551, thirteen Jesuits, 
among whom was Le Jay himself, 


VIENNA: CENTRE OF JESUIT WorRLD- 
POLITICS. 

“M. Maurice Vernot, on his return 

from Germany, tells us (Revue des 
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arrived at Vienna, where Ferdinand 
immediately granted them a residence, 
chapel, and pension; he soon after in- 
corporated them with the University 
and even entrusted them with the 
superintendence of that establish- 
ment.” 

“From Vienna they proceeded to 
erect Colleges of their order through- 
out the dominions of Austria. 

“In the year 1551 they had no set- 
tled position in Germany: in 1566 
their institutions held possession of 
Bavaria and the Tyrol, Franconia, and 
Swabia, a large part of the Rhenish 
provinces and Austria.” — (RANKE, 
Lives, i., pp. 432-37). 


Deux Mondes, 15th January, 1920) he 
met there a personage well versed in 
the dessous of political Catholicism, 
whom he credits with this curious as- 
sertion: The Socialistic International 
is bankrupt . . . the Catholic Inter- 
national is intact, or rather it is im 
progress. : 

Rome will remain the religious capi- 
tal of Christendom. Vienna must be 
the political capital. In other terms 
it is in Vienna that the ‘ Black Pope,’ 
leaving Rome to the ‘White Pope,’ 
will establish his capital.’—(Le Péril 
Tésuite, p. 76, 1922.) 


“He (Viscount Ishi), the outgoing President of the Assembly (of the 
League of Nations), said: The most notable single achievement last year had, 
undoubtedly, been the work of reconstruction of Austria.”—(Daily Mail, Sept. 4, 


1923.) 


A.D. 663 + 1260 years 


A Wor.p-Latin CHurcH LANGUAGE. 

“Pope Vitalian enjoins the EX- 
CLUSIVE USE OF THE LATIN 
TONGUE in the offices of DIVINE 
WORSHIP throughout Christendom, 
(A.D. 663), and thus completes the de- 
velopment of the LATIN or ROMAN 
CHURCH. (LATEINOS - LATIN 
numerical value of Greek letters = 
666, suggested by St. Irenzeus in the 
second century as the solution of the 
number of the beast) (Rev. xiii, 18). 
—(Guinness, App. End., p. 376.) 

“ Briefly, Rome, the second Baby- 
lon, daughter of the first (by which it 
pleased God “to quell the whole world 
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A.D. 1923. 
A Wor.p-LaTin PoLice LANGUAGE. 

Headquarters at Vienna of a New 
World Police. “ The heads of the 
police forces of the world are to as- 
semble in conference to-day at Vienna. 
The main purpose of the gathering is 
to reach decisions which will enable 
the police to be more effectively as- 
sured. At the outset of such an en- 
quiry arises the question of a common 
language, and Dr. Dressler, of the 
Austrian police-service, is proposing 
that Latin should be adopted as an in- 
ternational police language. 

He contends that as Latin is the 
best medium for such international 
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and fetch it all under one sovereignty) 
was now founded.’—(AucustTINE, De. 
Civ. Dei., Bk. xviii., c. xxii.) 

“But the great Western Babylon 
endeavours to communicate her langu- 
age to all the lands she has subdued.” 
—(Wd. Bk. xix., c. vii.) 
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systems as Medicine and the Roman 
Church, it is the most serviceable 
tongue to be employed in police ad- 
ministration as between various coun- 
tries.” —(Le Péril Jésuite.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM 
OF 


“THE UNVEILING.” 


THE UNVEILING. 


A TIME DOMINION. 


“WRITE THE VISION, AND MAKE IT PLAIN UPON TABLES, THAT 


HE MAY RUN THAT READETH IT” (Hab. i1., 2). 


“Tet them shew the former things, what they be that we may consider 
them, and know the latter end of then; or declare us things for to come. 


“Who hath declared from the beginning, that we may know? and before- 
time, that we may say he is righteous?” (Isa. xli., 22, 26). 


“Our divine books that foretold that the whole world should believe them, 
and the whole world has done so; and which prove that they wrote truth in 
things past by the true occurrences of things to come, by them presaged.’’— 
(Aucustine, De Civ. Dei., Bk. xii., c. x.) 


“That Scripture,” Augustine declares, “which proves the truth of its 
historical statements by the fulfilment of its prophecies, gives no false informa- 
tion.”"—(De Civ. Dei., Book xvi., chapter 9.) 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


APOCALYPSE: CHAPTER X. 


CHRONOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF THE FORMATIVE AND 
RE-FORMATIVE AGES OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 


PRIMITIVE AND REFORMATION CHURCH ERAS. 


“AND LIGHT WAS AGAINST LIGHT IN THREE RANKS.” 


“ And that he would shew thee the secrets of wisdom, that they are double 
_to that which is” (Job xi., 6). 

“There are secrets in the divine wisdom; arcani twmperti—state secrets. 
What is hid is more than double what appears.” — (MatrHew Henry, 
Commentary.) 


“ Also the Lord added to Job unto the double (ch. xlii. 10. vi.). 


“ And there were windows in three rows, and light was against light in 
three ranks” (1 Kings, vii, 4.). 

“Or, as it may be read—Prospect against prospect.”—(Martr. Henry.) 

“ And all the doors and posts were square in prospect (R.V.), with the 
windows, and light was against light in three ranks.”—(IpeM, v. 5.) 


“Not only are order and symmetry apparent in every branch of natural 
science, but harmonious relations of number meet us everywhere among the 
works of God. Is not chemistry to a large extent a science of number? In 
the laws of heat, light, sound, and electricity; in music, in botany, in anatomy, 
and in a host of other sciences, numerical relations are paramount. Now, if 
God governs matter thus, if the material works betray at every turn that calcula- 
tion and orderly arrangement have presided over its genesis, how likely is it 
that His Providence should have similar features.” —(Dr. GRaTTAN GUINNESS, 
Light for the Last Days, p. 230.) 


“The Bible is full not only of history but of chronology.”—(IDEM.) 
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FIRST STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
ENGLAND. 


“He set his right foot upon the sea.” 


COMMENCING DATE. 


FULFILLING DATE. 


A.D. 96 + 1260 years = A.D. 1356. 


St. John the Evangelist, the “ Be- 
loved disciple,” writes the book of the 
Revelation. 


John de Wycliffe, the “ Evangelical 
Doctor,” writes the ‘‘ Last Age of the 
Church.” 


A.D. 97 + 1260 years = A.D. 1357. 


The Return from Patmos and cir- 
culation of the Patmos Revelation in 
the Church.” 


A.D. 100 + 1260 
Trajan Emperor, Pontifex Maxi- 
mus. 
Imperial Absolutism. 


A.D. 106 + 1260 


Christ’s Deity and Dominion. 

Trajan’s Rescript. 

The Visions of Patmos begin to 
pass into the facts of history. 


ie ta 


First encounter of White and Red 
Horses, Apoc. vi. St. Ignatius’ Mar- 
tyrdom. 


AD, 117: oh 260 


Trajan, who opened the Pagan war 
with Christianity, dies. 


Commentary written on the Revela- 
tion. 


years = A.D. 1360. 


Roman Papal Absolutism. 
Wycliffe attacks the Mendicants. 


years = A.D. 1366. 


Dre Dominio DIvIno. 


Wycliffe asserts Christ’s Dominion. 
England’s Decision. 


years = A.D. 1372. 


Wycliffe’s first direct encounter with 
Rome. 


Papal Nuncio in England. 


years = A.D. 1378. 


Pope Gregory XI., who opened the 
Papal war with the Reformation, dies. 


‘\ 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


Pe eek2 1260" years’ == "A.D. 1381. 


First translations of the Bible in the First Reformation translation of the 
Primitive Church. Bible by Wycliffe. 


A DimiZieel260 “years =A. DY 138k 


Tue DIDACHE. 
THE EucHARIST. TRANSUBSTANTIATION, 


First Church Teaching on the Wycliffe’s first attack upon the Cen- 


Eucharist “ Uninspired Teaching of tral Papal Dogma of the Mass. 
the Twelve Apostles.” : 


A.D. 123 + 1260 years = A.D. 1383: 


First Christian “ Apologies” by First Defence “ Apology” of the 
Quadratus and Aristides addressed to Reformation addressed to Pope Ur- 
the Emperor Hadrian. bain VI. by Wycliffe. 


‘FIRST CENTURY. OF THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


AN EPITOME OF THE CHRISTIAN DISPENSATION. 
Subdivides into three equal periods, each of 33 years duration. 


From the Incarnation of our Lord 

to His Ascension. AD. 1 to AD. 33. 
From Pentecost to the martyrdoms 

of SS. Peter and Paul under Nero, at 

Rome. A.D. 33 to A.D. 66. 
From the martyrdoms of SS. Peter 

and Paul to the end of the century. 


Christ’s Apocalyptic Advent. | A.D. 66 to a.v. 99. 
Centres of Apostolic Christianity of the First Century. 
JERUSALEM. ANTIOCH. BEHESUS. 


AD. 66—A.D. 70. 
Beginning of the Jewish war and final destruction of the Temple. 
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ST. PETER’S PRIMACY versus PAPAL PRIMACY. 


PETER THE APOSTLE. Tus PapaL ANTI-PETER. 
DoNnaTION OF THE KEYS: Fictitious ‘“ Donation” of the keys. 
CHRIST TO PETER. - The Constantine Claims of the Popes 


A.D. 33 + 1260 years = A.D. 1293. 


I will give unto thee the keys of Pope Boniface VIII—the Anti- 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” Peter—obtains the keys by fraud. 
The Kingdom of Heaven opened to 
the Jews. 


A.D. 40 + 1260 years = A.D. 1300. 


St. Peter opens the Kingdom of Boniface VIII. The first Pope to 
Heaven to the Gentiles. claim Universal Church dominion. 
“ Holy Year.” 


A.D. 43+ 1260 years =<A.D. 1303: 


St. Peter’s deliverance from prison. Boniface VIII. His capture and 
terrible humiliation. 


A.D. 43 + 1260. years = A.D. 1303. 


Departs into “ another place ”—De- Departs to Rome—Dies. 
livered. 


“THE FIERY TRIAL, WHICH IS TO TRY. YOU ”. (boPetsay., ot2): 


A.D, 64-68 + 1260 years = A.D. 1324-1328. 


Burnings of the Christians and Burnings and martyrdoms of the 
martyrdoms of SS. Peter and Paul “ Spiritual” Franciscans under Pope 
under Nero. John XXII. 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


PAPAL CAPTIVITY OF BABYLON. 
A.D, 1305—A.D. 1377. 


GREAT. ;-PAPAL SCHISM. 
A.D. 1378—A.D. 1417. 


THREE GREAT CHURCH COUNCILS. 
PISA. CONSTANCE. BASLE. 
SECOND STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 
BOHEMIA. 

“His Lerr Foor upon THE Eartu.” 

PAGAN AND PAPAL PERSECUTIONS OF THE CHURCH, 
Commencine Date. | Futritiine Dare. 
“A.D. 155 + 1260 years = A.D. 1415-16. 


Martyrdom of St. Polycarp at Martyrdom of John Huss and 
Smyrna. Jerome at Constance. 


A.D. 158 + 1260 years = A.D. 1418. 
Primitive Church in the Catacombs. Papal Church at Constance. 


A.D. 161 + 1260 years = A.D. 1421. 


Fourth Pagan General Persecution General Persecution of the Church 
of the Church under Marcus Aurelius. in Bohemia under Pope Martin V. 


A:D. 172 + 1260 years = A.D. 1431. 


Melitus Bishop of Sardis writes of The Pope and Emperor convoked a 
“ New edicts which directed that the Diet at Nuremberg. There it was re- 
Christians were to be pursued.” solved to organise a new expedition 


against Bohemia. 
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THE UNVEILING. 


A.D. 177 + 1260 years 


The second great outbreak of perse- 
cution under Marcus Aurelius. 


A.D. 1437. 


The death of the Emperor Sigis- 
miund renewed the conflict (December, 
1437). 


A.D. 195 + 1260 years = A.D. 1455. 


Augmenting light of the persecuted 
Church. 


A.D. 202 + 1260 


Fourth General Pagan persecution 
of the Church under the Emperor 
Septimus Severus. 


THe Emperor MAXIMINUS. 


“The dark and sanguinary soul of 
the tyrant.’—(GiBBon, i., p. 172.) 


A.D. 235—238. 


“ Maximin published in characters 
of blood the indelible history of his 
baseness and ingratitude.”—(GIBBON. ) 


ASD; 2384-21260 


PERSECUTION OF THE CHRISTIANS. 


Origen was marked for a victim and 
driven out of Cesarea. In the pro- 
vinces encouragement was given to 
new popular outbursts. 
put to death. 


Many were 


Deepening darkness of Christen- 


dom. : 


years = A.D. 1462. 


A.D. 


General Papal, persecution of the 
Bohemians and Waldensians. 


Pope ALEXANDER VI. (Borgia). 


“The most loathsome name in the 
ecclesiastical records of fifteen cen- 
turies.’”—( PENNINGTON. ) 


1492—1503. 


“The era of the Borgias alone sus- 
tains a comparison to it (the first cen- 
tury of Pagan Rome, a.p.) in infamy.” 
(RENAN.) 


years = A.D. 1498. 
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MARTYRDOM OF SAVANAROLO AT 
FLORENCE. 


Bishop to Martyr—‘‘I cut thee off 
from the Church, militant and trium- 


phant.” 

Martyr’s response — “From the 
Church militant, yes: from the 
Church triumphant, no. That is not 


within your power.” 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


A.D, 249-251 + 1260 years. = A.D. 1509-1511. 


Seventh persecution of the Church Pope Julius II. convokes the Fifth 
under Decius. Council of the Lateran, a.p. 1512. 
“It was a systematic effort to up- “The perpetual elimination of all 
root Christianity throughout the Em- heretics from the Church.” 
pire.” 


THE HUSS CYCLE OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS. 


“CENTUM REVOLUTIS ANNIS DEO RESPONDEBITIS ET MIHI.” 
“ And in a hundred years you shall answer to God and to me.” 


“ When the word of the prophet shall come to pass, then shall the prophet 
be known that the Lord hath truly sent him” (Jer. xxviii., 2). 


Are si4e 1) years. — AD. 1514, 


~ Council of Constance. Fifth Lateran Council. 


Ave 1415-1416 100 years == A D11516. 


John Huss—Jerome of Prague First writing of Luther against the 
burnt at Constance. Papacy taken into the Lateran Coun- 
cil. 


A.D. 1418 + 100 years = A.D. 1518. 


Dissolution of Council of Constance. On the 28th November, 1518, 

Pageant of Papal pride and glory. Luther appealed, in the Chapel of 
Corpus Christi at Wittenberg, from 
the Pope to a General Council. 


“The heretics Huss and Jerome seem to be alive again in Luther ’”’ (Chire- 
regati, Papal Commissioner to Diet). 
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THE UNVEILING. 


EPOCHS OF 3} YEARS CONNECTING THE BOHEMIAN AND 
LUTHERAN REFORMATIONS. 


. 


CouNCIL OF CONSTANCE. 


Its duration from November 14th, 
1414, to April 22nd, 1418. 33 YEARS. 


FirtH CoUNCIL OF THE LATERAN. 


From the citation of the Bohemian 
dissidents to appear and plead before 
the Council (December, 1513) to the 
date of its dissolution (May, 1517). 34 YEARS. 


From the non-appearance of the 
*Witnesses, May 5th, 1514 their 
public death—to the nailing of 
Luther’s theses to the door of All 
Saints’ Church, Wittenberg—their 
public resurrection—October 31st, 34 YEARS, 
Poly. 


From the nailing of the Theses, 
October 31st, 1517, to Luther’s ap- 34 YEARS. 
pearance before the Diet of Worms, 
April 17th-26th, 1521. 
[* The outer-court Witnesses (see 
Rey. xi., 2).] 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


THIRD STAGE OF THE REFORMATION. 


SAXONY AND THE CONTINENT. 


“ And cried as when a Lion roareth.” 


PRIMITIVE AND PROTESTANT CHURCHES WITNESS. 


THE AWAKENING OF THE NATIONS OF EUROPE. 


ROME-—EARLY YEARS OF 


tHE OLX TRENT OCENIURY: 


A.D. 249 +.1260 years = A.D. 1510. 


NovaTUS. 


“ This most illustrious man, he who 
affirmed with the most dreadful oaths 
that he never aspired to the episco- 
pate, has suddenly appeared a bishop, 
.as thrown among us by some 
machine.” — (Eusesius, Ecc. Hist., 
Bk. vi., c. 43.) 

“A very large Council being held 
on account of this,” 1.e., to depose 
Novatus.—(Eusesius, IDEM.) 


GIOVANNI DE MEDICI. 


“Julius II. was succeeded in the 
Pontificate by Leo X. (de Medici), 
March, 1513. Being only in Deacon’s 
orders, Leo was ordained priest and 
bishop on March 6th and 17th, and 
enthroned on the 19th.”—(Stud. Eccl. 
Hist, P1205.) 

“ Cardinal Giovanni de Medici came 
forth from the conclave as Pope Leo 
D, Sigs 


A.D. 250 + 1260 years = A.D. 1510. 


THE PROFANED SUPPER AT ROME. 


For having made the oblation and 
distributed a part to each one, he 
‘ (Novatus) compels the unhappy men 
to swear instead of blessing —(EuseE- 
BIUS, IDEM.) 


Tue Mockxep Mass AT ROME. 


“ Send our Lady back her Son.” 

“The mockeries of Rome were a 
stumbling block to Luther.”—(MERLE 
D’Ausicne, Hist. of Ref., p. 69.) 


THE UNVEILING. 


PRIMITIVE CHURCH WITNESS. 


CoMMENCING DATE. 


A.D. 250 + 1260 


“ Fabianus under Decius is the first 
martyr bishop of Rome whose death 
rests on certain testimony.” 

“The Decian persecution was the 
birth-epoch of Latin Christianity.”— 
(Mimay, i., p. 55.) 


A.D. 254 + 1260 


“He (the Emp. Gallus) persecuted 
those holy men, who interceded with 
God for his peace and safety. 

“ Hence he also persecuted the very 
prayers that were offered on his be- 
half.”—(Eusesius, Bk. vii., c. i.) 


PROTESTANT CHURCH WITNESS. 


FuLFILLING DATE. 


7 


years = A.D. 1510. 


Luther sent as envoy from his 
Order to Rome. 

“ Holy Rome, I salute thee.” 

“Luther is in Rome; the Wittem- 
berg professor stands in the midst of 
the eloquent ruins of Consular and 
Imperial Rome—of the Rome of so 
many martyrs and confessors of Jesus 
Christ.”—(Merte D’Avsteng, Bk. ii., 
c. vi.) 


years = A.D. 1514. 


“ Some thirty heretics were hunted 
out (ap. 1514) from their conceal- 
ments by an indefatigable Dominican 
Inquisitor at Como, and hung in the 
square of the Cathedral, and then 
burnt.”—(Exxiot, Hore, ii. p. 454, 
Note.) 


PETRINE CLAIMS OF THE PAPACY. 


A.D. 253 + 1260 years = A.D. 1513. 


Pore STEPHEN I. 


“ The first Pope to claim privileges 
as St. Peter’s successor. 

“ That arrogant and violent prelate 
addressed an epistle to Cyprian.” 


Pore Leo X. 


Triumph of the Petrine claims of 
the Papacy. 

“The great procession to the 
Lateran was the most brilliant that 
Christian Rome had ever witnessed,” 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


A‘DY 253 71260 years’ = A.D. ‘1513: 


Hippolytus de Antichristo. 
“ Antichrist as a Lion.” 


Leo X., the Vice-Christ, represented 


as: 


“The Lion of thetribe of Judah!” 


A.D. 256 + 1260 years = A.D. 1516. 


“Stephen had so _— scandalously 
abused Cyprian, as to call him a false 
Christ, a false apostle, a deceitful 
worker, and had fulminated his ex- 
communication against the whole 
Church of Carthage.”—(Satmon, In- 
fallibility, p. 252.) 


meee) t 1260 years 


St. Cyprian—“ None of us sets him- 
self up as a bishop of bishops.” 
- “Let none of you suffer as a busy- 
body “a Meddler” R.V.) in other 
men’s matters” ‘“‘Other people’s 
' bishop” Gk. —(1 Pet. iv., 15.) 


Final Session of the Fifth Council 
of the Lateran. 

“WE DECLARE, DEFINE AND 
PRONOUNCE “THAT *eLT2*"IsS 


ee Ne DATO TS Ay 


TION OF EVERY HUMAN BE- 
INGSTO. BESSUBI PGI TOernh 
ROMAN PONTIFF.” 

“ Whosoever obeys not, let him die 
the death.”—(Hore, ii., p. 86.) 


jeed pars Bod Uh 


“In the last Lateran Council the 
principle of an unlimited Papal mon- 
archy was established.”—(NEANDER.) 


AND 925A03A1260 years*= ACD. 1517. 


“ Gallus was succeeded by Valerian 
with his son Gallienus. What Dio- 
nysius has also said respecting him 
may be learned from his epistle to 
Hermamon, in which he gives the fol- 
lowing account : In like manner it was 
revealed to John, and there was, says 
he, ‘a mouth given him, speaking 
’ great things and blasphemy, And there 
was given him power forty and two 
months. But it is wonderful that both 
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The reign of Valerian the Roman 
Emperor and persecutor was 42 literal 
months (from 254 to 257 a.p.). From 
these same dates to the dates of the 
Fifth Lateran Council (a.p. 1514- 
1517) are 42 prophetic months, or 
1260 literal years. 

Thus the two periods — the short 
period of Valerian’s reign, and the 
long period of Papal domination, are 
as type to antitype. The rdle is now 


THE UNVEILING. 


took place in Valerian.”—(EUusEBIUS, 
Bk vit; 62x.) 


reversed. Instead of being persecuted, 
the Bishop of Rome becomes a Cesar, 
the persecutor of the true Church.— 
(H.W. L,) 


A.D. 257 + 1260 yeats = A.D. 1518. 


“Woe to those that prophesy ac- 
cording to their own hearts, and do 
not see to the public good! For 
neither did he perceive that Provi- 
dence that regulates the whole—and 
neither did he expect that judgment 
of Him that is before all, and through 
all, and over all.”—(IpEM.) 


A.D. 258 + 1260 years 


PapaL HEADSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
REJECTED BY CYPRIAN. 


“The Africans sent messengers to 
Rome to bring things to a better state 
if possible; but their message was 
treated with disrespect and con- 
tumely.” 

“Cyprian calls a council of 86 
bishops.”” — (Satmon, Infalbty., p. 
252.) 


A. eoar tae 


“The Bishop of Rome, St. Xystus, 
was martyred on August 6th. The 
Archdeacon of Rome, St. Lawrence, 
was martyred on August 10th, and St. 
Hippolytus (I believe) on the I3th, 
and St. Cyprian was martyred at Car- 
thage on the 14th of September of the 
same year, A.D. 258. — (Br. Worps- 
worTH, St. Hippolytus, p. 168.) 


The treasure of Indulgences. 

Luther’s interview at Augsburgh 
with De Vio (Cardinal Cajetan). 

“ The first step by which the Church 
separated from the Papacy.” 


PRD AES ES Me) 


PapaL HEADSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
REJECTED BY LUTHER. 


The famous Disputation of Leipzic, 
Luther and Eck. Luther—“ The 
Head of the Church is Christ Himself, 
and not a man. I believe this on the 
testimony of God’s Word. 

“The Leipsic Disputation was, per- 
haps, the most important episode in 
the whole course of Luther’s career.” 
—(D’AUvBIGNE.) 


years = A.D. 1519. 
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Militz, Papal Legate to Luther. 

“This new Saul came to Germany 
armed with more than seventy apos- 
tolical briefs, to drag me alive and in 
chains to that murderous Rome. 

“ache Jerusalem homicide ” 
(Luther).—(D’Ausicne, Bk. v., c. 1.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


A‘D, 260 7.1260, -years,= A.D. 1520. 


Dionysius—“ That great Bishop of 
Alexandria. His controversial works 
against the Sabellians, the Novatians, 
and against Paul of Samosata. 
‘Dionysius shall aid us in the compo- 
sition of the seventh book of our his- 
tory,’ etc.” — (Eusesius, Bk. vii., c. 
XXVi., XXVii.) 


Luther’s great controversial writ- 
ings. ‘‘ Three of these writings stand 
forth pre-eminently. ‘The Liberty of 
a Christian Man.’ ‘To the Christian 
Nobility,’ ‘On the Babylonian Cap- 


* tivity of the Church.’ They were all 


1520.”— 


written during the year 
(Camb. Modern History.) 


THE PAPAL BULL CONDEMNING LUTHER. 


“ The Murderous Message from the Seven Hills.” 
“The Forgiveness of Sins,” the main issue on which turns Luther’s con- 


demnation by Rome. 


A.D. 260 + 1260 years = A.D. 1520. 


Tue Novatian HERESY.: 


“We justly cherish an aversion. to 
the Novatians ” (Dionysius). 

Novatian : “ Who did not allow the 
forgiveness of sin, but abolished it.”— 
(See Vales’ Note, EusEsius, Ch. 
Hist., Bk. vii., c. viii.) 


PapaL NovatTIANISM. 


Luther’s thesis affirming: ‘‘ That 
every Christian who feels a true re- 
pentance for his sins has a full re- 
mission of the penalty and of the 
transgression,” condemned at Rome. 


A.D. 257-261 + 1260 years = A.D. 1517-1521. 


“Dionysius the Great,’ Bishop of 
Alexandria. “The most celebrated 
theologian of the East” (Bp. Words- 
worth), before the Roman Prefect. 

His “ Good Confession.” E 


Martin Luther, Doctor in Theology, 
“The Monk that shook the world,” 
before the Emperor Charles V. at the 
Diet of Worms. 

His “ Good Confession.” 


A:D. 261 + 1260 years = A.D. 1521. 


“The Emperor Gallienus restores 
peace to the Church. He issued for 

the first time (a.p. 261) an edict of 
" toleration to Christianity.” — 
( ELLIOTT.) 


The Emperor Charles V. at Worms. 
Initial act of the disruption of Chris- 
tendom. He issues an edict of intol- 
erance against Reformed Christianity 
in the person of Martin Luther— 
(D’Ausiene, Bk. vii., c. xi.) 


M1 


THE UNVEILING. 


MONACHISM. 


Tue FounDING OF MONASTICISM. 
CoMMENCING DATE. 


ALD. 2515 + 1260 


“ The first distinguished anchoret of 
the time was Paul of Thebes. In his 
23rd year he retired during the Decian 
persecution, A.D. 251.” 


AL Do 25 ler 4 260 


It is, however, Anthony who ranks 
as the founder of the monastic life. 
He was born a.p. 251. 


ADS 270 1260 


“The death of his (Anthony’s) 
parents in his eighteenth year, left 
him a considerable estate, then its use 
was decided by his hearing in 
church the words of Christ to the rich 
young man. ‘If thou wilt be perfect, 
go and sell that thou hast and give to 
the poor.’ ” 


A.D.-261 + 1260 years 


THREE Younc Men. 


MARTYRS OF CAESAREA. 


* Tue FREEING OF MONASTICISM. 


FuLFILLING DATE. 


years = A.D. 15M: 


“ Provided with these two books, 
Plautus and Virgil, Luther repairs 
alone in the darkness of the night to 
the Convent of the Hermits of St. 
Augustine. He asks admittance. The 
gate opens and closes again. It was 
the 17th of August, 1505. Luther was 
then twenty-one years and nine months 
old.”—(D’ AvuBIGnE.) 


years = A.D. 1511. 


Y 


The Monk Martin Luther returns 
from Rome.  Corruptions of Mon- 
asticism. The Santa Scala. “ The Just 
shall live by Faith.” 


years = A.D. 1530. 


“The Monastic Orders that Rome 
had spread over Christendom were the 
first to break their bonds and rapidly 
to propagate the new doctrine 
throughout the Church.” — (D’Aus- 
IGNE, p. 348.) 


A. DY 1522: 
THREE Younc Monks. 


Martyrs oF BrussELts. 
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- 


Martyrs in the persecution under 
Valerian —(Eusesius, Ecc. Hist., vii., 
12.) 

“ But as Macrianus had usurped the 
imperial authority in the last it was 
not until his overthrow’ (a.p. 261) 
that the edict of Gallienus could be 
carried into effect in those provinces.” 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


First martyrs of the sixteenth cen- 
tury Reformation. 

“No! We will retract nothing,” 
exclaimed Esch and Voes firmly ; “ we 
will not deny the Word of God; we 
will rather die for the faith.”— 
(D’ AUBIGNE. ) 


A.D. 262 + 1260 years = A.D. 1522. 


SABELLIANISM. 


The Theory of Evolution (alias a 
false development) as applied to the 
Christ. 

“By the Word (Adyos) Sabellius 
understood an energy, by which the 
man Christ performed His works.”— 
(Re1p, Note to Mosheim.) 

“ The Incarnation is thus a passing 
mode of God’s manifestation. Pushed 
to its issue, it means nothing more 
than a dynamical presence of God in 
Christ.” — (Orz,: Hist. and Lit., p. 
156.) 

“His heresy had a powerful revival 
in North Africa, a.p. 260.—(Orr, Lit. 
of Early Chr., p. 155.) 


A Council to condemn Sabellianism 
held at Rome, A.D. 262. 
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PapaL SABELLIANISM. 


Evolution becomes the formative 
principle and law of the Papacy. John 
Henry Newman’s “ Theory of Devel- 
opment ’’ — or Evolution by Expedi- 
ency—is the Papacy’s law of life. The 
“Fact of Christ” dwindles to “a 
fable” (Leo X.). The Written Word 
as an “energy” becomes of divine 
authority solely by the imprimateur of 
the Pope. Thus the ultimate appeal of 
Truth is not to the Bible nor even to 
Antiquity — “That which was from 
the beginning” (John i. 1)—but to 
the actual present “ Living voice of 
the Church”! The “Great Voice” 
(see Jer. li., 55), the “ Infallible Pope 
to-day, speaking ex cathedra.”—(H. 
W. L.) 


CARDINAL MANNING. 


“The science of God incorporated 
in the Church, is the true key to the 
interpretation of Scripture.”—(Temp. 
Mission of the Holy Ghost, p. xviii.) 

“The appeal to Antiquity is both a 
treason and a heresy.’”’ — (IDEM, p. 
238.) - 


THE UNVEILING. 


PAUL OF SAMOSATA. 


A.D. 263 + 1260 years = A.D. 1523. 


Paul of Samosata (aD. 260-72), Julius de Medici, Pope Clement 
successor to St. Peter in the See of VII. (a.p. 1523-34) as St. Peter’s suc- 
Antioch. cessor at Rome. 

A Christ by Evolution. A Church by Evolution. 

A.D. 266 + 1260 years = A.D. 1526. 
Paul of Samosata against our Lord The Reformation—For our Lord 
and His Word. and His Word. 
V.D.M.LZ. 
“The Word of the Lord abideth 
forever.” : 


A.D. 260-269 + 1260 years = A.D. 1520-1529. 


Paul the Palmyrene Ducenary. Cardinal Wolsey Papal Legate a 
latere. Y 


GERMANY. 
A.D. 269 + 1260. years = A.D. 1529, 


General Church Council at Antioch. Second Diet of Spires, Solemn Pro- 
Solemn Protest of the Bishops. test of the Evangelical Princes. 


A.D. 270 +. 1260 years = A.D, 1530. 


Paul of Samosata. The Emperor The Diet of Augsburgh. Confession 
Claudius. Letter of the Christian of Faith of Evangelical Germany. 
bishops. The Faith of the Church. “That which was from the _ be- 

ginning.” 
FRANCE. 


A-D.:272 41260 years == AD. 2572) 


“The Celtic Genaburn, where in 


“From the summer of 1532 to the 
A.D. 52 B.c., the great Gallic rising 


summer of 1533 Calvin, according to 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


broke out against Julius Cesar, after- 
wards, about a.p. 272, re-named Aure- 
liani, from which the present. name 
(Orleans) is derived.” 


A.D. 274-5 + 1260 


The Emperor Aurelian. 
The Cult of Mithras. 
Pagan Worship of the Sun. 


documents recently discovered by M. 
Doinel at Orleans, was acting as locum 
tenens (substitut annuel) for the pro- 
curator of the ‘nation’ of Picardy at 
the University of Orleans. This was 
his second sojourn in that city.” 


years = A.D. 1534-5. 


Francis I. King of France. 
The Cult of the Mass. 
Modernist Sun Worship. 


ALD. 274.1200 years — A.D, 1534, 


“ Bloody Ordinance ” of the Pagan 
Emperor Aurelian against the Chris- 
tians in Gaul. 


“ Bloody Ordinance ” of the “ Most 
Christian King, Francis I.,” against 
the Protestants of France. 


A.D. JANUARY 274 + 1260 years = A.D. 21st Day of JANUARY 
1534. 


The Emperor Aurelian. 
His fatal day. Assassinated. 


France’s Fatal Day! 
“ A noted and ominous day in the 
calendar of France.” 


ENGLAND. 


A.D. 269 + 1260 years = A.D. 1529. 


The Bishops’ Act of Accusation 
against Paul of Samosata and his 
clergy. 


The Act of Accusation against the 
clergy by the Commons of England. 


ALD 8272 1200 years ’=— A.D. L532: 


The bishops of the early Church ap- 
peal to the Emperor Aurelian against 
Paul of Samosata. 


The Bishops of the Church of Eng- 
land appeal to King Henry VIII. 
against the Pope of Rome. 


THE UNVEILING. 
KING HENRY VIII. AND ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
THE DIVORCE. 


A.D. 1526-1533. 


THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 
A.D. 1545-1563. 
FRA MARTYRUM—ERA OF THE WITNESSES. 

“So that this became a memorable era to the Christians, under the name 
of the zra of Diocletian, or as it is otherwise called, the “ ZEra of Martyrs.”— 
(BrsHop Newton, on the Prophecies.) 

“The era of the Martyrs, which is still in use among the Copts and Abys- 


sinians, must be reckoned from the 28th of August, A.D. 284.” 
The accession of Docletian—(GIBBON. ) 


THE DATES OF THE GREAT DIOCLETIAN PERSECUTION 
OF THE CHURCH AFTER TWELVE HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
YEARS, RUN OUT YEAR FOR YEAR IN THE DATES OF 
THE. COUNCIL OF TRENT: 


DOCTRINAL KILLING OF THE “TWO ‘WITNESSES ” 
(ATHANASIUS AND AUGUSTINE) IN THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


TRANSUBSTANTIATION. JUSTIFICATION. 


TERMINUS A QUO. TERMINUS AD QUEM. 


A.D. 284 + 1260 years = A.D. 1544. 


Accession of Diocletian. Convocation of Council of Trent. 

“Like Augustus, Diocletian may be The Bull Laetare Hierusalem, Novem- 

considered the founder of a new Em- ber 19th, 1544, fixed the meeting of 

pire.” —(GIBBON.) the Council on the 15th of March, 
1545. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


A.D. 292 + 1260 years = A.D. 1552. 


Quadri-partition of the Empire. Religious disruption of Christen- 

Diocletian and Maximian (Aug- dom. The Popes Paul III. and 
usti) associate two Cesars, in Empire. Julius III. admit the Jesuits to power 
“A principle of division was intro- in the Roman Papal Empire. 
duced which in the course of a few “ Europe was doomed to be the battle- 
years occasioned the perpetual sepa- field of the contending principles.”— 
ration of the Eastern and Western (RANKE.) 


empires.’’— (GIBBON. ) 


AD. 1555s 


BENT eAL Vveok “OF COUNCIL OF TRENT PERIOD: 


DECREE OF THE MASS DOGMA AT THE COUNCIL A.D. 1552. 
SLAUGHTER OF THE “ WITNESSES.” 


With the year 1555 came (in England) the reign of the stake. Among the 
first to suffer were Rogers, Vicar of St. Sepulchre’s; Hooper, Bishop of Glou- 
cester; Rowland Taylor, Vicar of Hadleigh in Suffolk; Saunders, Vicar of All- 
Hallows, Bread Street ; and Bradford, one of the Prebendaries of St. Paul’s. 
They were brought before Gardiner on the 28th of January, 1555. Their exam- 
ination was short: their judges had neither humanity nor ability to reason with 
them. ‘“ What sayest thou?” was the question put to all of them. “Is it 
Christ’s flesh and blood that is in the Sacrament,.or what?”’ And according to 
the answer so was the sentence.—(Dr. WYLIE, Hist. of Protstm., Vol. iii., p. 
425. 

pocaieg Bishop of St. David's, burned at Carmarthen, on March 26th. 

“A young man came to Ferrar to express his sympathy at the painful death 
he was about to suffer. Relying on the extraordinary support vouchsafed to 
those who are called to seal their testimony with their blood, Ferrar gave him 
this sign that he would stand unmoved amidst the flames. "And as he said, 
so he right well performed,’ says Fox; ‘he never moved! . . .’”—(IDEM.) 

Bishops Ridley and Latimer, martyred at Oxford, October, Lobo 

Latimer to Ridley at the stake: “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, 
and play the man: we shall this day light such a candle in England, as I trust 
by God’s grace shall never be put out.” 

Archbishop Cranmer burned at Oxford, March 21st, 1556. 
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THE UNVEILING. 


“The fierce flame now surrounded him, but he stood as unmoved as the 
stake to which he was bound. Raising his eyes to Heaven, and breathing out 


the prayer of Stephen, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit 


A.D. 303 + 1260 


The Council of the Emperors in 
the autumn of a.p. 302 at Nicomedia 
—Decision to destroy Christianity. 

First and Second Edicts of perse- 
cution, a.p. 303. “He (Diocletian) 
declared in a series of cruel edicts his 
intention of abolishing the Christian 
name.”—(GIBBON.) 


A.D. 304 + 1260 


Third Diocletian Edict for the total 
extirpation of Christianity. “ De- 
signed for a general law of the whole 
empire.’”—( GIBBON.) 


Joie Lert Asie ahah 


The “ casting down of the Dragon” 
(Apoc. xii., 7). | Constantine’s great 
victory at the Milvian Bridge. ‘ The 
victory of Constantine over Maxen- 
tius was a military and political vic- 
tory of Christianity over heathenism.”’ 
—(ScHAFF.) ; 


ALD: 31S eN2z6e 


Constantine’s Edict of Toleration. 
The Seventh Head of the Beast (cf. 
Rev. xvii.) the persecuting Diocletian 
beast wounded as it were to death 
(Apoc. xiii., 3) by the sword of Con- 
stantine. 


’! he expired.”—(IpEm.) 


years = A.D. 1563. 


The Council of Trent concluded. 

“The destruction of those who 
should oppose the Council of Trent 
had been agreed on between the Em- 
peror and the Pontiff, and the opening 
of the Council was to be the signal for 
taking up arms.”—(MosHEI™. ) 


years = A.D. 1564. 


The Modernist creed of Pius IV. 
in thirteen new Articles of Faith, pro- 
mulgated for a general law of Chris- 
tendom. 


years = A.D. 1572. 


The Dragon redivivus. 

Great massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Pope Gregory XIII., who celebrated. 
at Rome the slaughter of the Hugue- 
nots, had for family crest—a Dragon! 
“The deadly wound healed ” (cf. Rev. 
xiii., 3). 


years = A.D. 1573 


Papal Secret Counsels for the ex- 
termination of Protestantism. The 
wounded “Seventh Head” of the 
beast re-animated by Pope Gregory 
VII. (1083), finally healed in the 


- Council of Trent (1563) : raging anew 
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under Pope Gregory XIII. (1572). 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


A.D. 325 + 1260 years = A.D. 1585. 


“The first general or G*cumenical 
Council, that of Nice, a.p. 325, had 
legislated with reference to the time 
of the observance of Easter. It was 
ordered that Easter should be cele- 
brated on the first Sunday after the 
first full moon, next following the 
vernal equinox. The old Julian year 
had in the interval thrown the vernal 
equinox out by nine and a half days.” 
—(GUINNESS.) 


DEDICATION OF Op St. PETERS. 


“Pope Gregory died in the year 
1585, exactly 1260 years after the 
Council of Nice. ‘He arbitrarily or- 
dained the removal of ten days from 
the calendar. In this he legislated 
back for 1260 years. The accumu- 
lated Julian error was removed, and 
thus the Pope unintentionally uncov- 
ered, as attached to it, the period of 
the beast,’ 1260 years”’ (Apoc. xiii., 


.6).—(GUINNESS.) 


DEDICATION oF New St. PETERS. 


A.D. 326 + 1260 years = A.D. 1586. 


Founded by Constantine the Great 
(A.D. 326). Destroyed by Pope 
Julius II. (ap. 1506). 


POV oO) 1260 


“Julian the Apostate elevated to 
purple as rival of the Eastern Em- 
peror Constantius, by the legions of 
Gaul at Paris.” 

“ At the hour of midnight the im- 
petuous multitude, with swords and 
bowls and torches in their hands, 
rushed into the suburbs ; encompassed 
the palace, and, careless of future 
dangers, pronounced the fatal and ir- 
- revocable words, ‘JULIAN AUG- 

USTUS’! ”—(G1spon, p. 401.) 

‘ “The implacable enemy of Christ 
and of Constantius.”—(Ipem, p. 443.) 


Caligula’s Obelisk on the Spina of 
Nero’s Circus removed by Pope Six- 
tus V. to face New St. Peters. 


years = A.D. 1620. 
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“The Battle of the White Hill 
(Prague) was fought (November 8th, 
1620). The Protestant army was 
routed. Once again Bohemia lay 
crushed under the heel of the con- 
queror.”—(Hurton, Hist. of Mora- 
vian Church, p. 143.) 

“Santa Maria della Vittoria 
(Rome) presents us with the most rav- 
ishing front. In this Church was 
sung the Te Deum by Pope Gregory 
XV., after the signal victory of the 
Emperor at Prague; the standards 
then taken still hang up, and the im- 
presse waving with this motto over the 


THE UNVEILING. 


Pope’s arms, ‘EXTIRPENTUR’!” 
—(Joun Evetyn’s Diary, 1665, p. 
94.) 


BODIES OF THE WITNESSES. 


“ And their dead bodies shall lie in the street of the great city, which spiritu-. 
ally is called Sodom and Egypt, where also our Lord was crucified” (Apoc. 
xie G) 

Corporate “ Bodies ” of Christians animated by the doctrines of Athanasius 
and Augustine. They are the 


WALDENSIANS—“ The Israel of the Alps.” 
HUGUENOTS. JANSENISTS. 


Their interpretation, with their Time Measures belong to “ The Unveiling ” 
of chapter xi. of the Apocalypse. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


FROM THE INCARNATION OF OUR LORD TO JULIAN 
THESAPOSTATE: 


A Didi A Dc :360: 
A FIRST PROPHETIC TIME. 
FROM JULIAN Rak APOSTATE TOsPORIDICAL CLOSE 
OF REFORMATION. 
AD. 360—A.D. 1620. 
THREE AND A HALF PROPHETIC TIMES. 
PROM POLITICAL CLOSE: OF REFORMATION TO THE 
END OF THE AGE. 


A.D. 1620—A.D. 1980. 





A FINAL PROPHETIC TIME. 


_ FROM THE REFORMATION TO THE CONSUMMATION 
OF THE AGE. 


ONE PROPHETIC TIME. 
360 YEARS. 


POLITICAL OPENING OF THE REFORMATION. 


TERMINUS A QUO. TERMINUS AD QUEM. 


ADeed3s28 + 2360. Years = A.D. 1713. 


Peace of Utrecht. 
Bull Unigenitus. 
Death of Louis XIV. (1715). 


Statute of Provisors. 
Statute of Praemunire. 
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THE UNVEILING. 


A.D. 1353 + 360 years = A.D. 1713. 


The King of England writes to the _ The King of France Louis XIV. 
Pope. The introduction of Papal allows the Papal Bull Unigemitus. 
Bulls into the kingdom forbidden. 


A.D. 1401 + 360 years = A.D. 1761. 


The first Protestant martyr, the Last (Official) Protestant martyr, 
Priest William Sawtree. Jean Calas of Toulouse. 


A.D. 1553°- 350“yeats = A.D. 1905. 


Michael Servetus burnt at Geneva. Expiatory monument erected at 
Geneva. 


A.D. 1565 + 360 years = A.D. 1925. 


The interview of Bayonne. Rupture of the Vatican with the 
Action Francaise. 


y 


REFORMATION OF THE CHURCH UNDER WYCLIFFE 
AND»HUSS. 


REVIVAL OF THE CHURCHES? UNDER THE WESLEY=, 
WHITFIELD, AND ZINZENDORF. 


TERMINUS A Quo. TERMINUS AD QUEM. 


A.D. 1360 + 360 years = A.D. 1720. 


John Wycliffe begins his work as John Wesley enters Christchurch, 
Reformer at Oxford. Oxford. 


A.D. 1366 + 360 years = A.D. 1726. 


Opening of Reformation era. Wy- Opening of Revival era. 
cliffe, the great pioneer and instru- “Methodism ” founded at Christ- 
mental founder of the Reformation. church—the Oxford Cathedral. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


AoW. 1560 -30U years = A.D. 1727, 


Wycliffe and Government. 
“On Dominion.” 


Count Zinzendorff. 
The Manorial Injunctions and Pro- 


hibitions. 


ALDO 1372 72-360 years — A.D- 1752. 


Wycliffe took the degree of Doctor 
of Divinity. 


Wesley rejects the Mystics “who 
renounce reason and understanding.” 


A.D. 1374 + 360 years = A.D. 1735. 


‘Wycliffe embarks at London for 
Flanders. 


ALD 2 13772* +300 


Wycliffe summoned before Convo- 
cation. 


Bei? 1375-38. + 360 


Wycliffe’s teaching on the Pardon 
of Sin. 


A.D. 1378-79 + 360 


“ Have a remembrance of the good- 
ness of God.”—( WYCLIFFE.) 


A.D; 1378+ 360 


Wycliffe : On Salvation by Faith. 


A.D. 1378 + 360 


John Wycliffe sends forth Itinerant 
Preachers. 


Wesley and companions take boat 
at Gravesend for Georgia. 


years = A.D. 1737. 


Wesley summoned before the Court 
at Georgia. 


years = A.D. 1735-38. 


Wesley’s teaching on the Pardon of 
Sin. 


years = A.D. 1738-39. 


May 14th, 1738, “The epoch-making 
day.” 


years = A.D. 1738. 


On June 18th, 1738, Wesley 
preached a sermon at St. Mary’s Ox- 
ford, on Salvation by Faith. 


years = A.D. 1738. 


John Wesley sends forth Itinerant 
Preachers. 


THE UNVEILING. 


A.D. 1378-79 + 360 years = A.D. 1738-39. 


“Thus the year 1378-9 forms a 
turning point in his (Wycliffe’s) car- 
eer.” Wycliffe freed from Papalism. 


Whitfield ordained priest at Oxford, 
on January 10th, 1739. 
Wesley freed from Clericalism. 


A.D. 1378 + 360 years.= A.D. 1738: 


Wycliffe : De Dominio. 
“The World for Christ.” 


The Gospel for the World. 
Wesley : “I look upon all the world 
as my parish.” 


HOLY COMMUNION. 


Wycliffe always placed the Lord’s 
Supper high above the other Sacra- 
ments, 


A.D. 1380 + 360 


Wycliffe’s rupture with Rome on 
the question of Communion. 


ALD. 1383-72. 360 


Wycliffe’s Defence of the Reforma- 
tion addressed to the Pope of Rome. 


WYCLIFFE AND THE 


TERMINUS A QUO. 


ALD O1356 1) see 


Wycliffe issues his first publication. 


Wesley's Sermon on Communion : 
“The duty of every Christian to re- 
ceive the Lord’s Supper as often as 
he can.” 


¥ 


years = A.D. 1740. 


Wesley’s rupture with the Mora- 
vians on the question of Communion. 


years = A.D. 1743. 


Wesley’s defence of the Revival. 
“ Appeal to Men of Reason and Reli- 
gion.” 


MORAVIAN MOVEMENT. 


TERMINUS AD QUEM. 


years = A.D. 1716. 


Zinzendorff begins his studies at 
Wittenberg, 


CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


AVDI11359) 360" years =~ A.D. .1719. 


“This I suffered for thee: What “All this I did for thee: What 
dost thou suffer for me.” — (Wy- doest thou for me? ”—(ZINZEN- 
CLIFFE. ) DORFF.) 


A.D. 1360 + 360 years = A.D. 1720. 


Wycliffe: “ The Bible contains ex- Zinzendorff : “The false idea that 
actly that which is necessary and in- the Bible is so hard to understand that 
dispensable for salvation.” only the Church can explain it.” 


pupa 367-676-1300. years cD A1722-27, 


Founpinc EnGLanp’s House. Founpinc oF Herrn-Hut. 
“He had at heart the welfare of The exiles resolved to build a glo- 
all Christendom.” rious ‘ City of God.’ 


John Wesley visits Herrn-Hut, June-September, a.p. 1738. 
WYCLIFFE. WESLEY. 


The light which is spreading over “The general spread of the Gos- 
the earth.” pel.” 
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THE UNVEILING. 


THE COUNTER-REFORMATION. 


RISE OF WORLD-REVOLUTION. 
TERMINUS A QUO. TERMINUS AD QUEM. 


A.D. 1416 + 360 years = A.D. 1776. 


“THe SATRAPS OF ANTICHRIST.” Tue ORDER OF THE ILLUMINATI. 

Manifesto issued by the University Founded by Spartacus. — (Dr. 
of Prague addressed to all Christen- Apam WEIsHaupPtT, at Ingolstadt. 
dom. 


VATICAN, SECULAR AND ECCLESIASTICAL ERA OF THE 
PAPACY, 
TERMINUS A QUO. TERMINUS AD QUEM. 
A.D. 1504-10 + 360 years = A.D. 1864-70. 
Connecting 18 year Periods = 6—6—6, 
A.D., 1492 :+.18 years = A.D. 1510 


Accession of Roderigo Borgia, Pope Conquest of Papal States by Pope 
Alexander VI. Julius IT. 


A.D. 1498 + 18 years = A.D. 1516. 


Martyrdom of Savanarola. The Fifth Council of the Lateran. 
Cesare Borgia renounces the Repeal of the Pragmatic Sanction. 
priesthood. “The Pope abandoned to the Civil 
Death of the “ Witnesses.” Power a purely spiritual privilege.” 


A.D. 1502 + 18 years = A.D. 1520. 


Cesare created Lord of Romagna. In Coena Domini. 


A.D: 1509 + 18 years@=="AaDis 7, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


THe LEAGUE oF CAMBRAY. 


“A great political crime.” 


Tue SAcK OF RoME. 


“This judgment of the Lord.” 


A PROPHETIC TIME:= 360 YEARS. 


A.D: 


Period of the establishment of the 
Papal States under Czesare Borgia and 
Pope Julius I. 


A.D. 1499 + 360 


SECULAR CONQUESTS OF THE PAPACY. 


The Papal States invaded by 
Cesare Borgia—the territories owing 
nominal allegiance to the Pope. 


A.D. 1502 + 360 


Pisa raises the banner of Cesare. 


AD: 1506. +360 


Pope Julius: First step towards the 
reduction of Venice and the conquest 
of the Romagna. 


ADs 1506 360 


Julius II. quitted Bologna for the 
greater safety of Rome. 


A.D. 1508-10 + 360 


Anonymous protest against the 


Pope. 


Pa 2eto iO as. S002 years == Ac)), 


1852-1870. 


Unification of Italy. King Victor 
Emmanuel, Cavour, Mazzini, Gari- 
baldi. 


years = A.D. 1859. 


“ RISORGIMENTO”’ ‘‘ RE-EMERGENCE ” 
oF ITALY. 


Insurrection in the Papal States, 
Bologna, Ferrara, etc. 

“The Pope forfeits two-thirds of 
his dominions.” 


years = A.D. 1862. 


Garibaldi raises the banner, ‘‘ Roma 
o morte.” 


years = A.D. 1866. 


Plebiscitum in Venitia. 
The people raised the joyful cry of 
“Ttaly for ever! Long live the King.” 


years = A.D. 1867. 


Garibaldi defeated at Mentana. 
French troops enter Rome. 


years = A.D. 1869-10. 


Pére Hyacinthe protests against the 
dogma of Papal Infallibility. 
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THE UNVEILING. 
VATICAN WORLD CLAIMS OF THE PAPACY. 
A PROPHETIC TIME. 


360 YEARS. 


A.D. 1504-10 + 360 years = A.D. 1864-70. 


Pope Julius II., ap. 1503-1513. Pope Pius IX., 1846-1878. 
“ A new era was to date from him- “The dominion of the Pontiff over 
self.” the whole earth.” 


A.D. 1504 + 360 years = A:D, 1864. 


Michael Angelo’s plans for the tomb The first Secret Command to Com- 

of Julius IT. mence Preparations for a General 
Council. 

“The mightiest of sculptured “A basis for the government of the 
memorials to the dead.” world.” 


A.D. 1505 + 360 years = A.D. 1865. 


Secret resolve to rebuild the Basi- A secret Commission appointed. 
lica of St. Peter’s. 


A.D, 1506 + 360 years = A.D. 1866. 


Destruction of Old St. Peter’s. The Syllabus. 
“A temple, planned after those of Destruction of Modern Civilisation. 
antiquity, to be erected on its site.” 


TEMPORAL POWER OF THE PAPACY. 


360 YEARS — A PROPHETIC TIME. 


A.D. 1506-10 + 360 years = A.D. 1866-70. 


“ He (Julius II.) had won Bologna War between Prussia and Austria. 
and Ferrara; he now cast longing eyes Sadowa : overthrow of Papal Aus- 
on the duchy of Romagna. tria. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


A.D.‘1507 + 360 years = A.D. 1867. 


Papal invitations sent out to the 
bishops in different countries to come 
to Rome. 


“Let the world perish, provided I 
obtain my wish.” 


AID: 1508-9 + 3260+years! = A‘D.!.1863-9. 


Bull of Convocation issued. 
First session of the Vatican Coun- 
cil, December 8th, 1869. 


League of Cambrai. 
Julius II. excommunicates Venice. 


A.D. 1510-11 + 360 years = A.D. 1870-71. 


Decree of Papal Infallibility. 

Franco-Prussian War. 

Downfall of Papal Temporal 
Power, September 20th, 1870. 


Julius II. plots a league against 


France. 
The Pope summons a Council to 


the Lateran, July 18th, 1511. 


FROM THE ORIGIN OF PAPAL TEMPORAL POWER AND 
GIFTS OF THE EASTERN EMPEROR PHOCAS 
TO THE POPE OF ROME, TO THE DOWNFALL 
OF PAPAL TEMPORAL POWER. 


FORTY AND TWO PROPHETIC MONTHS (Cf. Rev. xiii., 1-5) 
OR 1260 CALENDAR YEARS. 


A.D. 606 + 1260 years = A.D. 1866. 


Invitation to celebrate the 18th cen- 


Phocas usurps the throne of Con- 
tenary of the martyrdom of St. Peter: 


stantinople. 
Exterminates the imperial family. 


A.D. 607 + 1260 years = A.D. 1867. 


Vatican Council convoked to decree 


Decree of Phocas constituting the 
the Pope of Rome Infallible! 


Pope of Rome Universal Bishop! 
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THE UNVEILING. 


A.D. 608-9 + 1260 years = A.D. 1868-9. 
Phocas makes a gift of the Pan- _ The Directing Congregation and 


theon of Rome to the Pope. their decisions. 
First Session of Vatican Council. 


A.D. 610-11 + 1260 years = A.D. 1870-71. 


Phocas defeated and slain. Decree of Infallibility. 
Downfall of Papal Temporal 
Power. 


A PROPHETIC TIME — 360 YEARS. 
A,D.. 1517 + 360 years = A.D. 1877. 


Closing years of Fifth Council of Russo-Turkish War. 
the Lateran. “By the treaty of Berlin the Bal- 
Luther nails Theses to Church door kans became the frontier of Turkey’s 
at Wittemberg. European dominions.” 


Selim II. invades Egypt. 


A.D. 1521 + 360 years = A.D. 1881. 


Solyman the Magnificent takes Bel- England’s pacific intervention in 
grade and the Island of Rhodes. Egypt. 

Innigo Loyola wounded at Pampe- Egyptian rebellion. 
luna. Tel-el-Kebir. 


A.D. 1521-23 + 360 years = A.D. 1881. 


The successful struggle of Parlia- The death-wound of the House of 
ment against the despotism of Wolsey. Commons, 
“The end of Parliament” (Card. 
Manning). 


A.D. 1529 + 360 years = A.D. 1889. 


The Diet of Spires. Conscience and Conviction. 
The “ Witnesses” first called Pro- Celebration of Bicentenary of the 
testants. Glorious Return of the Vaudois of 
Piedmont to their Valleys. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


AC DerlS29 t360 


*Solyman brandished the sword 
which Luther refused to grasp.” 


AD 1552245 2360 
Treaty of Passau. 


The Protestants to assist Ferdinand 
against the Turks, 


Ae 5550 12.9360 
Peace of Augsburgh. 
‘That memorable Convention.” 
Ae Digel O0) se SOU 
Martyrdom of English Bishops. 
ee 155 Se 300 
. Abdication of the Emperor Charles 


ve 
Accession of Caraffa, Pope Paul IV. 


eet 5952. 300 


“ Henceforward Germany was not 
a kingdom.” 


A.D, .1500 7500 


Austria made an hereditary empire. 


A.D. 


SEVEN PROPHETIC 


years = A.D. 1899. 


The German Emperor warmly re- 
ceived by the Sultan at Constantinople. 


years = A.D. 1912. 


Downfall of Turkey in Tripoli and 
the Balkans. 


years = A.D. 1915. 
ap, 1915: The first terminal year 


of the “ Seven Times ” from Nebuch- 
adnezzar. (Cf. Dan. iv. 25.) 


years = A.D. 1915. 


The Bishops in Convocation. 


years = A.D. 1915. 


THE WORLD WAR. 
The Emperor of Austria declares 
war, August 2nd, 1914. 


years = A.D. 1915. 


A Revived “Roman German Em- 
pire.” 


years = A.D. 1920. 


The annulment of the Austrian 
empire. 


1923. 
TIMES — 2520 YEARS 


B.C. 598 + 2520 years = A.D. 1923. 
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THE UNVEILING. 


B.C. 598 + 1260 years = A.D. 663. 


Fall of Jerusalem. Rome as the Ecclesiastical counter- 
Destruction of the Temple of Solo- part to the earthly Jerusalem imposes 
mon. the Latin language on the Church. 


A.D. 663 + 1260 years = A.D. 1923. 


Bisects the period of the “ Seven Seven times from first destruction 
Times ” 1260 years backward to B.c. of Jerusalem (2520 years). 

598. Time, Times, and Dividing of 

Time: (1260 years) from Latinising 

1260 years forward to a.p. 1923. decree of Pope Vitalian (aD. 663). 


A Time (360 years) from the consoli- 
dation of the Latin power of the 
Papacy in the Council of Trent. 


A FOUR YEARS’ EPOCH AND ONE PROPHETIC TIME. 


Prom 3D. 1563-7> to Ad. 125-7. ; 


Close of the Council of Trent. Preliminary announcement that 
Rome passes from its earthly Jeru- 6,000 R.C. ecclesiastics are to assemble 
salem phase (‘‘ Where also our Lord in secret conclave at Rome. 


was crucified ”) (Rev. xi. 8) into its 
final character of Great Babylon.— 
(IpEm, xiv., 8.) (H.W. L.) 


A.D. 1563 + 360 years = A.D. 1923. 


Vienna: “From Vienna they (the “Tt is in Vienna that the ‘ Black 
Jesuits) proceeded to erect Colleges of Pope,’ leaving Rome to the ‘ White 
their own throughout the dominion of Pope’ will establish his capital.”— 
Austria.””—(RANKE.) (Revue des Deux Mondes.) 


A.D. 1563 + 360 years = A.D. 1923. 


World Latin Church Langyage. World Latin Police Language. 
A.D. 1565-6 + 360 years = A.D. 1925-6. 
Rise of the Dutch Republic. Year of Jubilee in Rome. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


“In the market-place of every town Great Eucharist World Congress at 
and village of the Netherlands the In- Chicago. 
quisition was again formally pro- Rupture of Mexico with the Vati- 
claimed.” can. 

Rupture with Rome.—(Molley, p. 
237.) 

A.D. 1565-6 + 360 years = A.D. 1925-6. 

Secret interview at Bayonne. Rupture of the Vatican and the 

Massacre of St. Bartholomew Action Frangaise. 
planned. 


THE ONE CHURCH, HOLY, UNIVERSAL, INMISTBER. 
CHRIST ITS HEAD. | 
THE VISIBLE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCHES. 


AD» 1563-67 + 360 years = A.D. 1923-27. 


Bishop “ Jewel’s Apology.” A new position adopted. 
Church of England’s challenge to The Church of England as the 
the Council of Trent. Anglican via Media. 


A.D. 1563. + 360 years = A.D. 1925. 


The English Book of Common Revised Prayer Book. 
Prayer. Permissive Use Measure (1923). 


A.D. 1563-67 + 360 years = A.D. 1923-27, 


Church of England Article on The Article renounced in “The 
Transubstantiation. Conversations at Malines.” 


A.D. 1563-67 + 360 years = A.D. 1923-27. 


“Tf ever the Church shall depend The Pope as Vice-Head of the 

on one man, it will fall to the ground.” Church. 
—(St. Grecory, quoted by Bishop “ That the Pope should in fact be a 
* Jewel.) centre of unity and a Head which ex- 


ercises atithority over the whole.”— 
(Conversations at Malines.) 
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THE UNVEILING. 


A.D. 1923. 
SEVEN PROPHETIC TIMES — 2520 YEARS. 
BIC. 598° *F 2520 years =A. D122. 


“ Historically, then, the ‘Times of the’ Gentiles’ is a great dispensational 
week of 2520 years, extending from the captivity, B.c. 770-598, to the end of 
the closing judgments on the Kingdom of the Beast—the Vial-era of the 
Apocalypse, a.p. 1750-1923.”—(Guinness, App. End of the Age, p. 391.) 

“From the complete overthrow of Jerusalem by the Babylonian Power, the 
captivity of Jechoiachin, and of ‘ All Jerusalem” (2 Kings xxix., 10-14), in the 
eighth year cf Nebuchadnezzar (B.c. 598), there extend— 

“1260 years to A.D. 663, the date of the completion of the captivity of the 
Church by the Modern Babylon, ‘Babylon the Great.’’”—(Dr. G. GUINNEss, 
App. End, p. 624.) , 

A.D. 663 thus bisects the period of ‘seven times’ (2520 years). 

It counts backward 1260 years to B.c. 598, the date of the Babylonian over- 
throw of Jerusalem, and forward 1260 years to a.p. 1923. 

On the additional “75 years” consult Guinness (App. End, p. 443). 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE TEMPORAL POWER OF THE POPES, 
FROM ITS RISE TO ITS DOWNFALL. 


FROM THE DATES OF THE GIFTS OF THE EMPEROR, PHOCAS TO 
THE PAPACY, TO THE DOWNFALL OF THE PAPAL TEMPORAL 
POWER. 


“A Time, Times, and the dividing of TIME ” — 1260 years.” 


A.D. 606-7 + 1260 years = A.D. 1866-7. 


The usurper Phocas, after slaying Invitation by Pope Pius IX. to all 
the Emperor Maurice of Constanti- Catholic bishops to meet at Rome, to 
nople, cruelly exterminated the im- celebrate the 18th centenary of the 
perial family. Gibbon calls him “a martyrdom of St. Peter. 
monster.” 


A.D. 1563-7 + 360 years = A.D. 1923-7. 


Establishment of the Protestant Re- First official visit of the King of 
ligion. England to the Vatican since the Re- 
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CHRONOLOGICAL COMPENDIUM. 


“ The Religion of the ‘ Witnesses.’ ” 

CLOSE OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 

Picart says: “I take the date 
when the Council of Trent ends, 
i.e., A.D. 1563, for the true. epoch 
of the establishment of the Pro- 
testant religion. One may say that 
from that time Europe begins to re- 
cognise it.” 


formation. 


The President of the Anglo-Catho- 
lic Congress assembled in the Albert 
Hall, London, addressed an official 
message of homage to the Pope of 
Rome. 


Visit of the Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don to the Pope. 


RISE OF WORLD MISSIONARY MOVEMENTS. 


“THY * KINGDOM COME,” 


AD. 1698—Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.. 
,, 1701—Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 


1792—French Bible Society. 


,, 1794—London Missionary Society. 
1799—Church Missionary Society. 


1799—Religious Tract Society. 


1733—-Birthday of Moravian Missions. 
1733—Methodist Episcopal Church, United States. 


1804—British and Foreign Bible Society. 


“ And the Lord shall be king over all the earth: in that day shall there be 
one LORD, and His NAME one (Zech. xiv., 9). 


“AND THE EARTH SHALL BE FILLED WITH THE KNOWLEDGE 
OF THE GLORY OF THE LORD, AS THE WATERS COVER THE SEAL 


(Hab. ii., 14). 





PART IV. 
TIME AND DOMINION. 
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TIME AND DOMINION. 


Two ruling ideas—Time and Dominion—receive embodiment in this work, 
which, with what yet awaits unveiling of this most wonderful book of the 
Apocalypse, both embraces and reduces to an ordered purpose, plan, and pro- 
gress, the entire course of world history. Christ herein assumes the lordship 
of time, with “All power given unto Him in heaven and on earth” (Matt. XXVIiil. 
18). When voluntarily foregoing equality with God to accept equality with man 
(Phil. ii., 6-7), our Lord condescended as man to enter the time sphere and 
time conditions, He confesses His self-limitation in the knowledge of time. 
Speaking of a certain day and hour, He says: “Of that day and that hour 
no man knoweth, no, not the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father 
only” (Mark xiii, 32). And, to the Apostles, after His resurrection,—“ It is 
not for you to know the times or the seasons, which the Father hath put in 
his own power” (Acts i. 7-8). Of these temporal subject conditions of the 
earthly life of our Lord, the opening words of the Apocalypse exactly mark the 
reversal point—‘ The revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto him” 
(Apoc. i. 1). This is the Father’s answer to the personal prayer of the Son 
on the night of His passion: “ And now, O Father, glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I had with thee before the world was” (John 
xvii. 5). This revelation, “ which God gave unto him,” of the times and seasons, 
accords with Christ’s reascent from His time humiliation back into the full 
glory of the timeless Godhead. As “the Alpha and Omega ”—“ the beginning 
and ending ”—titles that sum up the totality of all time, Christ enters straight- 
way on His time dominion. He fixes the opening date “at hand” of the 
apocalyptic drama of the ages, over which as Lord He presides. 


When upon earth, correcting the error of some who “thought that the 
Kingdom of Heaven should immediately appear,” Christ compares Himself to 
a nobleman who went into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom 
and to return (Luke xix. 12). He is “a long time absent (Matt. sxv 19). 
The parable is the Christian dispensation in epitome. He reminds the Pharisees, 
curious to learn “ how the Kingdom of God should come,” that “ the Kingdom 
of God cometh not with observation: Neither shall they say Lo, here! or lo, 
there! for, behold the Kingdom of God is within you ” (Luke xvii. 20-21). 
What a blessed commentary on these words is the fact that all down the 
ages, silently, and without observation, the Kingdom of God has been coming; 
first in the hearts of His people, and then in the religious and secular move- 
-ments of world history. There yet remains a final purging of the Kingdom 
of “all things that offend” (Matt. xiii. 40)—the personal coming of the King; 
then the Kingdom in visible manifestation here upon earth. 
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A divine system of ordered and limited times, which, under the X-rays 
of prophecy the course of world history discloses, pre-supposes the prior sub- 
duing of all things to the one supreme will and purpose of Him who thus, 
by command and control, makes Time His vassal. Also, it may be affirmed, 
that to create a continuous chronology, where moral forces operate and within 
which the whole of human events are comprised in a supreme purpose, sequence 
and unity, in a co-working together of Divine Sovereignty with Human Free 
Agency and Responsibility, is a work of Divine wisdom, goodness and power, 
surpassing that of the original creation of the material universe from nothing. 
For, if matter were not created it must be eternal, which reason rejects, but 
the one Eternal Spirit and First Cause, reason adores. That grand argument 
for the existence of God, from design, of which the writer of the epistle to 
the Hebrews gives the succinct formula thus—“ For every house is builded by 
some one, but he that built all things is God” (Heb. iii. 4), is, we are assured, 
discredited. Fiske, the American writer, thinks “the ‘Darwinian theory of 
Natural Selection, in the twinkling of an eye, knocked all the support from 
under it.” And this is meant seriously! (Fiske, The Idea of God, p. 126.) But 
what then of the argument from a time creation? This not only proves His 
existence, but places an All-Sovereign God at the centre of all mundane history ! 
Yet is Christianity saved from the vortex of fatalism—natural man’s concep- 
tion of the mysteries of force and law apart from Revelation, in which Moham- 
medanism and Modernism are alike engulfed, since who can contemplate the 
course of world history and question man’s free agency? or examine prophetic 
chronology and doubt Divine All-Sovereignty ? 

The bearing of these considerations will be found of real actuality in two 
opposed directions, one, that of modern science and its theory of materialistic 
evolution; the other of the Bible and the Church,-assailed by the modern spirit. 
After all, the question of evolution which, its apostles boast, “is fast obliging us 
to revise our opinion upon all subjects whatsoever,” in its last analysis, is a 
question merely of time. This theory must first appropriate by usurpation 
“limitless ages of time.” It is the seizure by man of equality with God in His 
time-command perogative. ‘“ Given unknown ages of time,” the sine qua non 
and then, upon the ruins of Revelation, the evolutionist is prepared to estab- 
lish his creed of a world, without a beginning, a creation, a fall, a redemption, 
or a future resurrection. ‘Christ has nothing to do with science,” says Charles 
Darwin. “For myself,” he affirms, “I do not even believe that there ever 
has been any revelation.” (See Life and Letters.) Such is the faith to-day of 
multitudes, and despair has once again crept back to the heart of the race. 
The apostles of what has been termed the “curse of materialistic evolution ” 
do not perceive that this doctrine has introduced new death principles into the 
world—that, by its elimination of moral from human nature and affairs,—it is 
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heading society for the lethal chamber and the mass-massacre of men! The 
irony is that with its zons of time, self-sequestrated, only collectve man benefits ; 
the theory adds not a single day of time to the individual man’s life; nay, for 
it, all past and present generations of men are but Victim-strata which exist 
and perish—a continuous Martyrdom of Man—for the super-wellbeing of some 
future fabulous race—the sole profiteers and meritless beneficiaries of all the 
long ages of Humanity’s sufferings, strivings, sacrifices and achievements. 
Such a theory can be none other than the predicted “strong delusion that men 
should believe a lie,’ pre-announced by St. Paul for the time of the end (2 
Thess. ii. 11-12). But the Christ of the Apocalypse is the true Atlas, who 
“bears up the pillars of a world in dissolution” (see Ps. Ixxv. 3). The pillars 
of history are its chronology, and these pillars are here seen supported by the 
Christ, the Alpha and the Omega!—the Beginning and Ending” ! 

To this time Kingdom and its possession, the Christ is to-day leading the 
Church. Not till after the Reformation does the time perspective come definitely 
into view. Then it is that we first read of “that SACRED CALENDAR AND 
GREAT ALMANACK OF PROPHECY, the Four Kingdoms of Daniel, which 
are a prophetical chronology of time measured by the succession of four prin- 
cipal kingdoms, from the beginning of the captivity of Israel, until the mystery 
of God should be finished.” (Mede’s Apostasy of the Latter Time.) The time 
question was then first opened, and the acutest controversies have since perplexed 
it. The learned works—The Approaching End of the Age and Light for the 
Last Days—by Dr. Grattan Guinness, following the eminent labours of other 
prophetical expositors, but adding the new feature of astronomy as timekeeper 
to prophecy, have lifted prophetic chronology to a scientific basis, or, rather, has 
unveiled with a masterly hand that basis, and thus shown it to rest on founda- 
’ tions “sure as the stars.” To the four symbolic time-periods recorded in the 
Apocalypse—the Domination of the Beast, the Period of the Two Witnesses, 
the Treading down of the Holy City, the Flight and Nourishment of the Woman 
in the Wilderness—the dates of some of which, with other minor prophetic 
dates, the above works have already amply verified, the present Unveiling, with 
some 300 commencing and fulfilling dates of the pivotal events of history (to 
which a further subsequent work, it is hoped, will add another 300 or more), 
reveals that all history has underlying it a basis of numbers: that also, this 
book of the Revelation is the aeroplane, if it may so be named, of the Spirit 
of God passing above both Time and Space—from which the Church, for the 
first time, obtains her downlook over the centuries (an Aerial Survey of the 
Ages); giving to these a plan, a suite and unity, with the rise, career, and over- 
. throw of hostile world powers, and the establishment in this world of the 
City and Kingdom of God. 


This, her time kingdom, the Church receives directly from the hand of 
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Christ ; since, by the widely received Futurist conception of prophecy, continuous 
history and its time records find no recognition in the Apocalypse. The mystical 
interpretation also denies it. Again, Cardinal Manning writes: “No system 
of chronology is laid down in the Sacred ‘Books. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that there are chronological faults in Holy Scripture, forasmuch as no ascer- 
tained chronology is there declared.” (Temp. Mis. of the Holy Ghost, p. 176.) 
Thus of herself the Church is revealed as powerless to enter upon her kingdom 
in time, except and only in the fellowship of her Lord. 


It goes without saying that a measured time-scheme of authentic chronology 
is fundamentally fatal to the theory of so-called scientific evolution. Also the 
helpful point of such chronology to remember is that every authentic historical 
date condenses into itself volumes of history, to which it serves for symbol, 
while it both enshrines the omnipotence of Deity, Who only commands time, 
and is level to the comprehension of all men, since even a child with a history 
primer may verify dates. Finally, historic dates are neutral things, above cavil 
or controversy, and therefore, as history stands in dates, Scripture chronology 
offers to all students of prophecy a basis of ultimate and definite accord. 
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RESURRECTION POWER VERSUS MIRACLE 
POWER. 


“Declared the Son of God with power . . . by the resurrection 
from the dead”? (Rom. i. 4). 


“That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection ” (Phil. 
iii. 10). 
The Resurrection, and not the Incarnation, is the Fundamental truth of the 
Gospel; that from which all other truths derive their value and power. 
Possibly no question is more actual or poignant for the Church to-day than 
that of power. She must have new life-power or perish. “If there are any resi- 
_duary legacies of power and privilege accruing to us since the fathers fell 
asleep, and yet remaining unclaimed,” says an eloquent American preacher, 
“every consideration is pressing us to come forward and take possession of 
them. For,” he adds, “ observe what confessions of weakness our Protestant 
Churches are unconsciously putting forth on every hand.” New and terrible 
death powers have entered the world and are being slowly accumulated. More- 
over, as neither Christianity nor ‘civilisation have been able to prevent the advent 
of these powers, but the contrary, neither can they expect, by themselves, to 
save themselves from their consequences, which now menace both alike with a 
final catastrophe. The very discoveries and inventions which science has so 
marvellously contributed for the betterment and progress of the race are, for 
the most part, being related by the same materialistic science to tenets and 
theories subversive of the Christian faith; thus material progress and religious 
apostacy march together hand in hand. Yet are men everywhere longing 
for the Christ, and a conviction that none but Christ can save civilisation from 
‘perishing is implanting itself in the heart of the world. By the theory of 
Darwinian evolution, the “strong delusion” (see 2 Thess. ii, 11) that to-day 
fills the world, men have lost both the past and the future. It is singular how 
modern society has come to live on a razor-edge of time, the passing moment, 
only! Also the Church is now summoned to renounce her Faith and to “ scrap fa 
her creeds for new ones which science is to dictate.. It is the Christ of the 
Apocalypse, who gives back again to the Church all her past,—the funded 
results of redemption through the ages—stereotyped with His own quality mark 
of resurrection. 


There is a new power in the universe, adequate to cope with all its death 
forces spiritual, physical, and material—the power of Resurrection -—the power 
which first entered the world from the open grave with the risen Christ on the 
“Gest Easter morning; and which will, in the end, “make all things new.” 
Resurrection must conquer Evolution, and that by vindicating divine Revelation 
in doctrine and power. 
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If the furtive touch of but the hem of Christ’s garment, on earth, worked the 
instant cure of inveterate disease, what must the effect be when the right 
hand of the risen Christ—the nail-pierced hand—is laid upon the Church to-day, 
as it was laid upon the body of St. Johrt, prostrate at His feet (Rev. i17); 46 
prepare her, like the apostle, for the Visions of the Book? “As with her lost 
heritage in time, which prophecy has preserved, and will now restore to her, 
so has the Church lost her heritage in resurrection-power. It is this power that 
she must re-obtain from the contact of the Risen Christ, in order to fulfil her 
mission—not the saving of herself, but of the world—the nations, which to-day 
are perishing. “ For,” Christ says: “I came not to judge the world, but to save 
the world,” and He continues His work through the Church. Also, before the 
end, the Church is to give so visible a manifestation of her oneness and unity 
“that the world may believe in Christ, as sent of the Father” (John xii. 47; 
xvii. 21). The “healing of the nations” and the “saved nations” are in the 
programme of divine Revelation (see chaps. xxi. 24; xxii. 2), but subjected to 
a prior “ gathering out of all things that offend” from the Kingdom, at the 
Second Advent (see Matt. xiii. 41; 2 Thess. i. 7-10). 


The vital subject of the Resurrection—the Church’s lost doctrine—was the 
principal theme of the Church Congress held in Lichfield Cathedral in October, 
1911. In a paper read by the Dean of Lichfield on that occasion—‘‘ The very 
power of the Passion,” he said, ‘‘ was bound up in the subsequent Resurrection, 
but it was not too much to say that to a large extent the Resurrection had 
virtually dropped out of their current religious teaching. How often in any 
parish Church was any systematic instruction about it offered to the faithful? 
How often was even a passing sermon preached upon it except at Easter? 
In the practical teaching of the Church the presentation of the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection,” he said, ‘was altogether inadequate, and in their libraries there 
was a singular dearth of helpful books on the subject—the Doctrine of the 
Resurrection had gone far towards losing its permanent emphasis in the scheme 
of religious teaching. 


“The Resurrection placed the seal on the efficacy of the Atonement. Chris- 
tianity without the Resurrection would be no more than one, though the grandest, 
of the religious systems of the world, which had been groping pathetically for 
God.” The Bishop of Edinburgh, continuing the subject, drew a contrast of 
the disciples—timid, broken, and hopeless by the death of their Master—when to 
them came the astounding news of His Resurrection. . . . “ Everything 
became new. The Church might have been called the Church of the Resurrec- 
tion, for its one message was Jesus and the Resurrection. The great outstanding 
difference between the Church of to-day and the Church of the Apostles,” 
he said, “lay in the different relation this fact held to us from what it held to 
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them. . . . We needed to restore the Gospel of the Resurrection to its old 
predominating place in sermon, sacrament, and worship.” 


“Now, as some Churchmen,” he went on to say, “ especially those of the 
Roman Church, missed the fact that the world was full of the Risen Christ, so 
some Protestants, especially the School of Hermann in Germany, which was 
having increasing influence among the most intelligent and thoughtful of Pres- 
byterians and the English Nonconformists, ignored it altogether.” 


“ Their vision of the Resurrection was incomplete,’ Canon Denton Thompson 
pointed out, “ until they saw it not only as an historical fact, and a sacramental 
truth, but also as a spiritual experience.” 


Since this remarkable testimony was given to the Church, no marked change 
in the trend of things it deprecates is observable. More and more in our churches 
is the emphasis put upon the doctrine, not of the Resurrection, but of the 
Incarnation, which has displaced Resurrection. | Yet our Lord’s words are 
formal and absolute, “Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die it 
abideth alone” (John xii). So that no single member of the race is joined to 
Christ in His Incarnation until after His Resurrection. As the Holy Spirit 
descended on the Blessed Virgin at the Annunciation, so, at Pentecost, He came 
upon the 120 in the Upper Room, and the Christ was re-born into our collective 
Humanity; now become possible by virtue of His prior expiatory atonement 
of the world’s sin upon Calvary. Once again He is the “ Holy Child” (see 
Acts iv. 27, 30); and the Jerusalem Mother Church is a second “ Holy Family,” 
placed under the fostering care of James the Just, as was Nazareth’s of Joseph 
the Just, and that for the equal period of 33 years, when, on the approach of 
the Roman armies (a.D. 66), the Jerusalem Church fled to Pella. 


Not the “Christ after the flesh,’ whom “we no longer know,” St Paul 
says (2 Cor. v. 16), but the Christ after the Resurrection is He with whom 
every believer, who has received of His Spirit, is in vital union; and the pledge 
of this fact he receives in the Holy Sacrament. 


“For if,” writes St. Paul, “ When we were enemies, we were reconciled to 
God, by the death of His Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved 
by his life” (Rom. v. 10), te. His resurrection life! By itself, the doctrine 
of Incarnation may be squared with the evolution theory. If the supernatural 
of the Virgin birth be eliminated—a task that criticism has set itself,— 
Christ, the God Man, then becomes merely the Super-man. But Resurrection 
carries with it, into its own sphere, both Incarnation and Atonement,—a sphere 
hermetically sealed to Evolution. 1 


To make the doctrine of resurrection power a working proposition in the 
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Church’s life—‘“as well for the body as the soul,”—it must be fundamentally 
differentiated from miraculous power. Both powers are divine, but in quite 
different categories, and with marked features of contrast. Miracle figures in 
Revelation and the economy of grace, as temporary and inferior, coming at 
last to a point in the Church’s history where it practically ceases. It is mostly 
interpreted as a mark of declension, whereas it is the reverse, that the working 
of miracles, so conspicuous a feature in the early Church, should have become 
intermittent, and then ceased; except that, later, it took on a new phase con- 
nected with the martyrs and saints, their relics and tombs, not to be dismissed 
as mere legend unless we are prepared to invalidate all human testimony. John 
Wesley’s conclusions “as to the miracles wrought at the tomb of the Abbé 


Paris, of Port Royal, are very pertinent in this connection (see Journal, January 
1, ¥750). 


But also fuller light on this so important subject will come from the Unveil- 
ing of chapter xii. of the Apocalypse. A new power—the power of resurrection— 
was rising within the Church, working by and through law, the reverse of 
miracle. Miracle may become magic, and will in the end turn to demon power, 
with which, at the last, Satan endues his agents, the Antichrist and the spirits 
of devils his confederates (cf. 2 Thess. 11. 9, 10; Rev. xvi. 14). 


Miracle is the suspension or violation of law; but the majesty of all law 
is summed up in Resurrection. It is but a travesty of law that underlies the 
Evolution theory—a “Force that acts necessarily, inevitably, and infallibly ” 
(M‘Cabe). With its science mask removed, this “law” is but pure Fate and 
Kismet, leaving humanity for choice the alternatives of heathenism, or Moham- 
medanism, or the blank nothingness of Atheism. 


Again, in contrast from Resurrection, miracle operates only on this side of 
death. The subjects of miracle, even those raised from the dead, all died 
again; whereas resurrection takes death for starting point. Death is the 
condition of resurrection. How perfectly logical for introducing into humanity 
the power of resurrection is St. Paul’s conclusion—“ Therefore if one died for 
all, then were all dead ’—the death of Christ being righteously accounted the 
death of the whole race (2 Cor. v. 14). That death is already past. By faith 
we are now to learn the science of living this present mortal life, spiritually 
mentally and physically, by the power of resurrection. This focuses all practical 
Christianity to a single point. “ Reckon that this is so,” says the apostle, (Rom. 


vi. 11), and the Holy Spirit will slowly change Faith into Fact and verifying 
experience. : 


“ For ”—and this text should be written in living letters of gold—“I£ the 
Spirit of him that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal body by his Spirit 
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that dwelleth in you” (viii. 11). For the distinction between the “ mortal body ” 
and the “corruptible body ” in the tomb, consult Romans vi. 12: 1 Corinthians 
xv. 53, 54; 1 Thessalonians iv. 14-17. Not Nature, but “the body of sin,” is that 
which is destroyed from out our “mortal body.” Once “ dead in sin” we 
become “dead to sin.” From “slaves to sin”—the beast and demon getting 
the better of the man—“ we reign in life.” “The Jaw of the Spirit of life in 
Christ Jesus has made us free from the law of sin and death.” For sin, 
disease, and death are un-natural—the accidents to our God originated nature 
(cf. Eph. ii. 1; Rom. v. 17; vi. 6, 18, viii. 1, 2), ‘‘ What, therefore, in our 
present relations is of the earth, and of our present body of sin and corruption 
will cease; what is eternal in them will continue ” (EDERSHEIM). 


It is a present resurrection St. Paul intends in the passage—‘If by any 
means I might attain unto the resurrection of (from among) the dead” (Phil. 
iii. 10). It is clearly an experimental resurrection, personal to himself, and not 
the future general resurrection, either the first or second, the apostle is thinking 
of; for he has “ not yet attained to it,’ he says, nor is he perfect; but, he adds— 
and here he lets us into his inner life secret—‘ I follow after.’ For the force of 
this expression the whole of. chapter iii, must be viewed in its setting over 
against chapter 1i. There, in chapter ii., a God comes down, and is made man. 
There are seven successive steps to His descent. Here, in chapter iii., a man 
would rise to God. He makes a false start. His ascent of seven steps but 
places him, solitary, on the Alps of a cold self-righteousness—a Christ-persecutor. 
He then obtains a view of the Christ crucified, and is ravished at the sight. 
Via the Christ of the Cross is the only way to God-likeness—He makes his new 
starting point the Cross; and a new ascent of again seven steps brings him to 
the goal. His secret is the Greek verb Suéxo; thus rendered in the English AN 
verse 6, in its participal form,—* persecuting the Church’; verse 12,—“I 
follow after” ; verse 14,—“ I press toward the mark.” “After thee’’ was the war 
cry of Benjamin (cf. Judges v. 14: Hos. v. 8); the tribe of Saul. Natural 
Benjamin should “ ravin as a wolf” (Gen. xlix. 27). Like a wolf did natural 
Saul “ pursue after” Christ’s sheep, “ breathing out threatenings and slaughter 
(Acts ix. 17). The vision of the risen Christ changes Saul to Paul. True to 
the dominating but now spiritualised instinct of his Benjamite nature, he is 
once again on the trail -—J follow after!” But now it is to “‘ win the Christ ” he 
once persecuted and to have, as it were, the very death and resurrection of 
Jesus Christ repeated in himself. “ This one thing I do—I press toward the 
mark.” “He was as desirous to know the power of Christ’s death and resurrection, 
killing sin in him and raising him up to newness of life, as he was to receive 
the benefit of Christ’s death in his pardon and justification.” The God, in 
chapter ii., is ““ found in fashion as a man”; in chapter iii. the man is fashioned 
as 2 God — “like unto His glorious body” (v. 21); to be perfected 
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at Christ’s appearing; not as the outcome of miracle, but of law—the law of 
resurrection life, which Paul had lived in the mortal body. In St. Paul’s secret 
lies the hidden link of the natural with the spiritual man,—of the Saul to the Paul 
nature. The mental, physical and material, freed from sin’s dominion, become the 
basis of the divine, and are taken up into the divine both in redeemed man and 
in nature. For, says St. Paul,—“ If any man be in Christ he is a new creature: 
old things are passed away; behold they (R.V.) are become new.” On which 

Bp. Westcott thus beautifully comments : 


‘ 


“That which we look for” he pregnantly writes “is not the destruction 
but the transfiguration of things seen. When St. Paul says: “ The old things 
are passed away; behold, they—the very ‘old things’ to which we look with 
such tender affection—‘ are become new ’—the joy of the thought lies in the 
assurance that the old is not lost but transfigured. That which seemed to 
have been lost is given back to us in a nobler form.” “ The Magician,” remarks 
Archdeacon Hare, “ displays his own power and craftiness in making that which 
is not. The Saviour manifests incomparably higher power and wisdom in the 
far more glorious and Godlike work of perfecting that which is. Such has 
been the counsel of God’s Providence from the beginning.” The ascetic principle 
—the mutilation and repression, even the destruction, of the natural, as the 
condition of the spiritual, is reversed, except only as a discipline (Matt. xviii. 8), 
by the doctrine of the resurrection. The natural life of St. Peter, St. Paul and 
St. John, lived under resurrection conditions, fills the thought and feeling 
to-day of the world. Christ will, and only He can, give full individualness of 
life, both natural and spiritual, to men who are His true followers. 


A further distinction of resurrection power from miracle power, of vital 
import, is the contrasted relations of the two powers in respect of the use and 
adaptation of means to the end. Put into a word, Resurrection power uses all 
means; Miracle none! The whole economy of Bible miracles is, of itself, but a 
means to an end, and that end the Glory of God. The septenary of miracles, re- 
corded by St. John in his gospel, begins with a marriage feast and ends in the house 
of mourning—the sum of mature human life. And the glory of God is of both the 
ruling motive of the miracle. Hence the marriage becomes a fuller joy and 
life; and death passes into resurrection (cf. John ii. 11; xi. 4, 40). For the 
glory of God is ever the pledge of man’s highest good. This view is, how- 
ever, for the inner circles of faith only. Broadly viewed, in relation to humanity, 
miracle is not merely evidential, it is of necessity, in order to free and to 
elevate to the plane of divine revelation the faculties of man’s mind, and thus 
provide a rational basis for man’s faith. The very point our Lord emphasises 
to a first public representative audience of miracle, as its raison d’étre, is this— 
“That ye may know!” But for the miracle of the healing, men could have 
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had no rational knowledge or basis of faith for believing in the forgiveness of sins 
(see Luke v. 17, 20-24). Miracle is the stepping-stone to the supernatural 
and spiritual for human sense and understanding ; it is the divine appeal to man’s 
reason, and a means to make possible its free action. Hence the great Bible 
miracles, ds a rule,-occur but once only :—the passage of the Red Sea by the 
Israelites; the sun standing still. Of this latter we read—" There was no day 
like that before it or after it” (Josh. ix. 14). Continuous miracle would 
destroy reason. Also, Bible miracles have now entered the domain of faith. 
They are not repeated, and we know and receive them only on testimony. For 
proof of their fact and reality the poet Dante’s challenge to all sceptics suffices. 
It cannot be answered : 


“ That all the world, said I, should have been turned 
To Christian, and no miracle wrought, 
Would in itself be such a miracle, 
The rest were not an hundredth part so great.” 
—Paradise, Canto xxiv. 


So much for the fact of miracle. Its function and meaning, as pointed 
out, is in our Lord’s word—* That ye may know.” To deny Bible miracle is 
not reason but unreason. But miracle power is ever latent in the Church. Also 
‘n conditions where human weakness and incapacity, in presence of the great 
facts and promises of life, as the Gospel reveals these, are unequal to their 
apprehension, as, for instance, by the heathen and the simple and ignorant among 
men, and in answer to prayer, miracles are still wrought, as many a missionary 
will testify. Not, we repeat, merely to add to the evidence of revelation, 
but to raise human capacity to the plane of a rational receptiveness of its truths. 


Again, with the clear view of the fact that to expect the end without the 
use of rational means is to require a miracle—the contrary of Resurrection power, 
_the doctrine of healing for the body will be changed for the Church from a 
miracle to a resurrection basis. All means—the skill of the physician, the 
virtues and potencies of medical remedies, with exceptional “ gifts. of healing,” 
where these exist—all are taken up into resurrection, and a new power enters the 
domain of healing, which consecrates, elevates, and ennobles human agencies 
and means—the prayer of faith, the skill, experience, and devotion of doctors 
and nurses—and the resources of nature that science has placed at the service 
of human need. “ Faith”’ or “divine healing,” as it is called, where, on prin- 
ciple, this persuasion rejects the use of means medical or remedial and regards 
complete trust in God as ‘consistent with any recourse to these, counters the 
doctrine of resurrection power; for God’s works are ever in harmony with God’s 
words; and the function of faith is never that of destroying right judgment and 
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reason. There is a wide field of human sickness and distress outside the range of 
known remedies,where faith and prayer only can enter. But—and the point is all- 
important—resurrection power will operate in the prevention of disease and 
errors of life; for its first action is upon the mind, bringing enlightenment, an 
education, and a discipline. The mental faculties ‘first come under the quick- 
ening action of the Spirit of God. How immense is the spread of disease 
simply from ignorance? The people perish from lack of knowledge—unsuit- 
able habits, unsuitable food, etc. “To have a right judgment in all things ” what 
a prayer! and what is not implied of good to body and mind in its answer? 


One further all-important distinction of Resurrection from miracle is that 
miracle is a sudden, single, or isolated fact, resurrection a continuous life pro- 
cess: “a natural and necessary part of that scheme of Divine government ” (says 
Dr. Milligan, speaking of Christ’s resurrection )“ by which man and nature are 
carried onward to the destiny awaiting them.” That our Lord’s resurrection was 
not miracle may surprise as a statement, for usually it is cited as the first and 
greatest of miracles. True, the resurrection of Lazarus from the dead was a 
miracle, the crowning miracle of all others, but; for our Lord, had He remained 
in the tomb would have been the miracle! It was “ not possible that He should 
be holden of death,” says St. Peter (Acts ii. 24). The power to lay down 
His life and to take it again was in and of Himself; exactly the contrary to 
miracle. The truth wonderfully widens our view of resurrection power. The 
ascent of Christ—the ‘‘ Holy Seed” from Adam to Joseph (St. Luke iii.) ; from 
Abraham to Mary (St. Matthew i.) up to the Incarnation, was a resurrection 
process, clearly so worded (Acts iii. 22, also xiii. 33-37, R.V.,), where both 
resurrections—that, to the Incarnation, and that from the dead—are particu- 
larised. It is the grand theme, we have seen, of St. Paul’s third chapter of his 
epistle to the Philippians (see the great commentator Bengel’s notes thereon). 


From the Incarnation to the Transfiguration the resurrection ascent con- 
tinues. Sin, disease—all death powers and influences—surround and envelope 
the Christ. Even a momentary subdual were fatal. Tabor was the normal 
term of our Lord’s natural life. Also His ascension to the right hand of 
God might have been from Tabor, before Olivet. But from Tabor 
He views Calvary. “Moses and Elias appeared in glory” and “ spake 
with him of his decease (%o8ov) which he should accomplish at Jerusalem ” 
(Luke ix. 31). The descent from Tabor and ascent to Calvary, where He succumbs 
to death, was wholly voluntary on Christ’s part; on it, not His own, but the 
world’s salvation depended. There, upon the Cross, as the Lamb of God, He 
suffered and atoned for the sin of the world. For Calvary saves Law first 
before it saves man. “Save first of all the Law of my God, after that 
you may save me,” exclaims the great French preacher, Adolphe Monod. “ The 
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presentation of the Cross as an exhibition of God’s love for man, apart from the 
demands of law and righteousness, is but a monstrous perversion of its true 
purpose and significance. The sin of the world demanded Calvary’s atonement. 
But, it has sometimes been said, the blood of Christ without the death would 
have sufficed to have atoned for sin. It was a medieval speculation that so 
precious is that blood that one drop only would have sufficed to expiate all the 
world’s sin. Yet only death could destroy death. It is like our human nature to 
make the work of Christ’s Cross terminate wholly on ourselves. It was “ God’s 
love for us ”—‘ He died for us.” It was “To teach his brethren and inspire to 
suffer and to die.”—But to have expiated sin without destroying death might 
have restored mankind to the place of unfallen Adam,—to fall again! We even 
read that “sin was not imputed to man until the law came.” But nevertheless 
“death reigned” (Rom. v. 13-14). Death unconquered might have spread its 
contagion through the whole universe. On the Cross Christ met death in 
the person of him who had the power of death—the Devil—and conquered. 
The doom of death dates from that tremendous conflict and triumph. Eder- 
sheim writes: “In the language of the early Christian hymn, it was not Death 
which approached Christ, but: Christ death; He died without death.”—(The 
Life and Times of Jesus, ad loc.) 


Just as the glorious Reformation has given to the Church the doctrine 
of Justification by Faith—the perfect Remission of sins through the blood of 
the atonement of the Cross—the preaching of the power of Christ’s resurrection 
will now give her new actual life powers both of body and soul. The Christian 
career of the great apostle of the Gentiles was a series of deaths— in deaths 
oft to each of which there corresponded a new resurrection (2 Cor. i. 9-10; 
" xi. 23), until he is able to say—‘ The life which I now live in the flesh I live by 
the faith of the Son of God” (Gal. ii. 20). So also will the risen Christ re-live 
His child life in the child, His disciple life in the disciple, His artisan life in 
the artisan, the family life in the family, the apostolic life in the apostle, and the 
sin and death conquering life in each and all. 


Martha, the sister of dead Lazarus, in response to Christ’s assurance ‘“ Thy 
brother shall rise again,” answers, much as the Church to-day would reply, 
“T know that he shall rise again in the resurrection at the last day ’—“ some 
far-off divine event.” “I am,” Christ says, “ the Resurrection and the Life ” ;— 
connect resurrection, not with a distant day only, but with my Person now and 
here. “He that believeth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live: 
and whosoever liveth and believeth in Me shall never die.” Christ’s question to 
Martha then, is to-day His challenge to the Church and to each individual 
Christian,—“ Believest thou this?” (John xi. 25). 
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DEATH—THROUGH CHRIST THE RESURRECTION— 
THE GATE OF LIFE. 


Paut’s PRESENT, PERSONAL ATTAINMENT OF RESURRECTION, IN DEGREE AND 1N 
Power,—But “Nor As. PERFECT.” 


“That I may know him, and the power of his resurrection”—(rjs dvaotdcews) 
—the “raising” to the Incarnation (Bengel ad loc) ; and to Tabor (Matt. xviii., 
2)—“and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made conformable unto his 
death; If by any means I may (R.V.) attain unto the resurrection (ryv édvacraow 
the outstanding resurrection, nowhere else found in the N.T.)—from among the 
dead.” (Phil. iii., 10.) 


Christ-likeness the Divine Ideal for the Christian. 

“ Predestined to be conformed to the Image of His Son.” (Rom. viii. 29). 
Material circumstances as a frame and foil to Christian Character. 

St. Paul, “Be ye imitators (R.V.) of me as I also am of Christ( i Cor. xi. 


1): 
PARALLELS. 
“THE FELLOWSHIP OF HIS SUFFERINGS.” 

CHRIST, THE FORERUNNER. PAUL, THE “ FOLLOWER ON.” 

“The Spirit of the Lord is upon “ Delivering thee from the people, 
me, because he hath anointed me to and from the Gentiles, unto whom 
preach the gospel to the poor : he hath now I send thee. To open their eyes, 
sent me to heal the brokenhearted, and to turn them from darkness to 
to preach deliverance to the captives, light, and from the power of Satan 
and recovering of sight to the blind, unto God, that they may receive the 
to set at liberty them that are forgiveness of sins and an inheritance 
bruised (Luke iv., 18). — among those who are sanctified, by 

faith that is in me” (Acts xxvi., 18). 

“T must preach the Kingdom of “Woe is unto me, if I preach not the 
God to other cities also: for there- gospel” (1 Cor. ix., 16). 
fore am I sent” (Luke iv., 43). 

Our Lord’s three years ministry: “Paul’s three years ministry at 
“Nevertheless I must walk to-day, Ephesus (Acts xix., xx.). The Ephe- 
and to-morrow, and the day follow- sus ministry the fruition and crown 
mgs (uke “xill. 30). of the Apostle’s evangelistic career. 


“By the space of three years” 
(Acts*xx.3)): 
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“Jesus came . . . preaching 
the Kingdom of God” (Mark 1, 
14, 15). 


“Preceded by John’s teaching and 
baptism ” (Id. i., 14). 


The twelve disciples (Matt. x., 1). 


“He left Judea, and departed 
again into Galilee” (John iv., 3). 


Teaching and claims approved by 
miracles, wonders and signs (Mark 
wie 2 Acts. uw; 22). 


“He casteth out devils by Beelze- 
bub the prince of devils” (Matt. 
xii., 24). 


“ Perceive ye how ye prevail no- 
thing? behold, the world is gone after 
him ” (John xii. 19). 


“ Temptations, humility, tears,” “ Ye 
are they which continued with me in 
my temptations” (Luke xxii., 28). 
“Strong crying and tears” (Heb. 
vee 


Curist’s EXEMPLARY SUFFERINGS. 


“ Because Christ also suffered for 
us, leaving us an example, that ye 
should follow his steps” (1 Pet. 
ii., 21). 


THE TEMPLE AT JERUSALEM. 
In conflict with the Pharisees: 
“Destroy this temple” (John ii. 19). 
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“Among whom I have gone . . . 
preaching the Kingdom of God” 
(aX. oo) 


“ And they said, Unto John’s bap- 
tism” (xix., 3). 


“The number of disciples was 
about twelve” (xix., 7). 


“He departed from them, and 
separated the disciples” (xix., 9). 


“And God wrought special mira- 
cles by the hands of Paul” (xix. 11). 


“ Jesus I know, and Paul I know : 
but who are ye?” (xix., 15). 


“So mightily grew the word of 
God and prevailed” (xix., 20). 


“ Serving the Lord with all humil- 
ity of mind, and with many tears, 
and temptations, which befell me by 
the lying in wait of the Jews” (Acts 
ee). 


PauL’s FELLOWSHIP OF SUFFERING. 


ewe fill up that which 
is behind (lacking, R.V.) of the af- 
flictions of Christ in my flesh for his 
body’s sake, which is the Church” 
(Col. 1.24). 


Tue TEMPLE oF DIANA AT EPHESUS. 

“Whom all the world worship- 
peth,” In conflict with the craftsmen : 
“despised and destroyed” (xix., 26, 
27). 


THE UNVEILING. 


“His face was as though he would 
go to Jerusalem” (Luke ix. SS). 


“The Jews took counsel to put him 
to death” (John xi., 53, 57). 


“He stedfastly set his face to go 
to Jerusalem” (Luke ix. 51). 
“TI have a baptism to be baptised 
with; and how am I straitened till it 
be accomplished ” (Id. xii., 50). 


“ And they (Jesus and his disciples) 
were in the way going up to Jerusa- 
lem: and Jesus went before them” 
(Mark x., 32). 


“Then Peter took him, and began 
to rebuke him saying, This be far 
from thee Lord: This shall not be 
unto thee” (Matt. xvi., 22). 


The dead Lazarus raised (John 


xi.) 


The Upper Room, 
The Last Supper, 
The Midnight Discourse. 
(Luke xxii., 12; John xiv.). 


“ A little while and ye shall not see 
me: and again a little while, and ye 
shall see me” (Id. xvi., 16-28). 


“Paul purposed in spirit to go to 
Jerusalem” (Acts xix. 21). 


“ And when the Jews laid wait for 


*him” (xx., 3). 


“ And now, behold, I go bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem, not know- 
ing the things that shall befall me 
there” (xx., 22). 


Paul and his companions going up 
to Jerusalem—“ These going before 
tarried for us at Troas” (xx., 4, 5). 


“ And when we heard these things, 
both we and they of that place be- 
sought him not to go up to Jerusa- 
lem” (xxi., 12). 


Eutychus raised (xx., 8). 


The Upper Room, 
The breaking of bread. 
The Preaching till daybreak 
(Acts xx., 7-11). 


(A contrast) “And now, behold, 
I know that ye all shall see 
my face no more” (xx., 25). 


GETHSEMANE. 


The spiritual pressure on Christ—“ Father, if thou be willing, remove this 


cup from me” (Luke xxii, 42). 


Christ is the alone Vanquisher of fate as He is the Destroyer of death. Fate, 
the dread power which enthralls all human systems outside the Christ sphere,— 
Heathendom—Islam—Evolution,—meets its doom from Christ. 


The atonement from the view-point of Modernism :—“ Christ came into 


collision with the world’s evil. 


He bore the penalty of that daring. He 


approached the whirling wheel and was torn to pieces.” (Robertson, Caiaphas’ 
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View of Vicarious Sacrifice). An entirely false view of the atonement, that 
places Fate upon the throne of the Universe. Christ allows no principle, power 
or agency, no fiat of fate, or decree of destiny, any part or place in His Holy 
Passion. He recognises only one overruling, invincible necessity,—that “the 
Scriptures of the prophets might be fulfilled,” (Matt. xxvi., 56). To Holy Scrip- 
ture is given supremacy over Sin, Fate and Death. One sword only on Christ’s 
side,that of Peter, to oppose a world multitude with swords against Him! This 
marks Fate’s acme in history. Christ takes His own case and cause clear away 
from Fate :—‘“ Thinkest thou that I cannot now pray to my Father, and he shall 
presently give me more than twelve legions of angels? But how then shall 
the scriptures be fulfilled that thus it must be? (Matt. xxvi. 54). 


PAUL’S GETHSEMANE. 

“For we would not brethren have you to be ignorant of our trouble which 
came to us in Asia, that we were pressed out of measure, above strength, inso- 
much that we despaired even of life. But we had THE SENTENCE OF DEATH IN 
OURSELVES, that we should not trust in ourselves, but in God which raiseth the 
dead. Who delivered us from so great a death” (2 Cor. i., 8-10). 

“Tf after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at Ephesus, what 
advantageth it me if the dead rise not?” (1 Cor. xv., 32). 


Acts, CHAPTER XXI., VERSES 4 To 14. 
Only from the Gethsemane view-point and perspective, does this mysterious 
scene disclose its meaning. 
A mysterious spiritual pressure is put upon Paul to break off his purpose 
and arrest his course at this point. A clear choice is given him. If he has any 
-doubts, if any weakening of faith or purpose, he may now and here stop with a 
clear conscience and the permit of Heaven and approval of men. 


1. The breaking of human ties . v. 6. 
2. The consequences peas 
3. “ Delivered to the eatiles ® v. Ee 
4. Conflict of wills . , : : ; ; ; YAIZ. 
5. Tears and heart sorrows Venlo. 
6. “Ready to die” . Vee BY 
7. The triumph: “ The will af the tard be dened v. 14. 
“ BEING MADE CONFORMABLE UNTO HIS DEATH.” 
Phils tis, 
Feast of the Passover (John xi. Feast of Pentecost (Acts xx., 16). 
55, 56). 
Christ’s. personal witness to His Paul’s witness to Christ’s resurrec- 
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death and resurrection (Matt. xvi. 21; 
xvii., 23: John xii., 32, 33; xviii., 32). 


Last six days in the temple. (Id. 
xii., 1: Luke xxi, 37, 38). 


“ Your house is left unto you deso- 
late”? (Matt. xxiii. 38). 


“They took: counsel? 4\is For 
to put him to death” (John xi., 53). 


“This fellow said, I am able to 
destroy the temple of God” (Matt. 
xxvi., 61). ‘We have a law, and by 
our law he ought to die” (John 
ER ral 


“Crucify him, Crucify him” (Id. 
xoen.b), 


Christ before the High Priest and 
the Sanhedrin (Matt. xxvi. 57, 59 
(John xviii., 13). 


Judgment of Christ: delivered to 
the Romans (Pilate), (Id. xviii., 28, 
29). 


“For this cause came I into the 
world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth” (Id. xviii, 37). 


“I -find no fault in him” (Id. 


xix). 


“He stirreth up the people teach- 
ing throughout all Jewry, beginning 
from Galilee to this place” (Luke 
5 ACERS 


Delivered to the judgment of 


rection, for which, as truth, he, Paul, 
is prepared to die (cf. xxi., 13: xxiii., 
» 6rexxivy, Iop2l toa, 6-8). 


“And when the seven days were 
almost ended ” (xxi., 27). 


“And forthwith the doors of the 
temple were shut” (xxi. 30). Ju- 
dicial final closing of the Jerusalem 
Temple. 


“They went about to kill him” 
(xx. .0 9): 


“Men of Israel: This is the man 
that teacheth all men everywhere 
against the people, and the law, and 
this place” (xxi., 28). 


“Away with such a fellow from 
the earth: for it is not fit that he 
should live” (xxii., 22). 


Paul before the High Priest and 
Council of the Sanhedrin (Acts xxiii. 
Ped 


Judgment of Paul: delivered to the 
Roman power (Felix and Festus) 
(xxili., 26, 30). 


“TI am not mad most noble Festus; 
but speak forth the words of truth 
and soberness ” (xxvi., 25). 


“ Nothing laid to his charge worthy 
of death or of bonds” (xxiii. 29), 


“A pestilent fellow, and a mover 
of sedition among all the Jews 
throughout the world, and a ring 
leader of the sect of the Nazarenes ” 
bes ery es 


Kept in Herod’s judgment Hall, 
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Herod (Luke xxiii., 7). 


The chief priests and elders per- 
suaded the multitude that they should 
ask Barabbas, and destroy Jesus” 
(Matt. xxvii., 20). 

“For I sent you to Herod; and, lo, 
nothing worthy of death is done unto 
him” (Luke xxiii., 15). 


VIA 


“Judas Iscariot who also betrayed 
him” (Matt. x., 4); for “the reward 
of iniquity ” (Acts i. 18). 

Then all the disciples forsook him 
and fled” (Matt. xxvi. 56). 

“T have glorified thee on the earth : 

I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do. 
_“ And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory 
which I had with thee before the 
- world was” (John xvii. 5). 


VIA 


“T am the light of the world: he 
that followeth me shall not walk 
in darkness, but shall have the light 
of life.” 

“Jesus knowing that the Father 
had given all things into his hands, 
and that he was come from God and 
went to God” (John xiii. 3). 

“While ye have light, believe in 
the light, that ye may be the children 
’ of light. These things spake Jesus” 
(1d, 201.136). 


Brought before Herod Agrippa 
Cxxlitges5 vexvi 26) 


“All the -multitude of the Jews 
have dealt with me, both at Jerusalem 
and also here, crying that he ought 
not to live any longer” (xxv., 24). 

“Then said (Herod) Agrippa unto 
Festus, This man doeth nothing wor- 
thy of death or of bonds. This man 
might have been set at liberty, if he 
had not appealed unto Cesar” (xxvi., 
Sloe) 


CRUCIS. 


“Demas hath forsaken me, having 
loved this present evil world” (2 
Tim. iv., 10). 

“ At my first answer no man stood 
with me but all forsook me” (Id. 16). 

“TI have fought a good fight, I 
have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith: 

“Henceforth there is laid up for 
me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous judge, shall 
give me at that day” (Id. iv., 7, 8). 


LUCIS. 
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God hath shined in our 
hearts, to give the light of the know- 
ledge of the glory of God in the face 
of Jesus Christ” (2 Cor. iv., 6). 

“T know whom I have believed, 
and am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed 
unto him against that day” (2 Tim. 
1512). 

“Who hath abolished death, and 
brought life and immortality to light 
through the gospel” (Id. 9). 


THE UNVEILING. 


VIA 
“ Peace I leave with you; my peace 
I give unto you: not as the world 
giveth, give I unto you. Let not your 
heart be troubled, neither let it be 
afraid” (John xiv., 27). 
“These things have I spoken unto 
you, that in me ye may (R.V.) have 
peace” (Id. xvi. 33). 


PACIS. 


“As many as walk according to 
this rule, peace be on them, and 
mercy, and upon the Israel of God ” 
(Gal. vi., 16). 

“From henceforth let no man 
trouble me: for I bear in my body 
the marks of the Lord Jesus Christ” 
(Td. 17): 


CONTRASTS. 


Christ’s death, a voluntary sacrifice and expiation for the World’s sin. 
Paul’s death, a voluntary sacrifice for a free universal gospel, with resurrection - 
for its basis. An infinite distance separates the death of the God-Man from that 


of the saintliest of His followers. 


“Jesus knew that his hour was 
come that he should depart out of 
this world” (John xiii. 1). 


Christ makes no opposition to the 
will and purpose of His enemies “ Put 
up again thy sword into his place” 
(Matt. xxvi., 52). 

Christ answered nothing to his ac- 
cusers (Matt. xxvii. 12), “And he 
answered him to never a word” (Id. 


v., 14); 


“He is brought as a lamb to 
the slaughter, and as a sheep before 
her shearers is dumb, so he opened 
not his mouth” (Isa. liii., 7). 


Christ of his disciples :—‘“ If there- 


fore ye seek me, let these go their 
way” (John xviii., 8). 


“ And now behold, I go bound in 
the spirit unto Jerusalem, not know- 
ing the things that shall befall me 
there” (Acts xix., 21; xx., 22).4_ 

“T know not what’s before me, 

God gently veils my eyes.” 


Paul uses every legitimate means 
to defeat the machinations of his ene- 
mies :— By claiming his Roman citi- 
zenship (Acts. xxii., 25): Dividing 
the Council (xxii, 6): Making 
known the secret conspiracy against 
himself (Id. v. 17). 


Paul’s attitude in this is the’ re- 
verse of Christ’s. He speaks much 
and often. “Jamais les saints ne se 
sont tu’’—Never have the saints been 
silent (Pascal). 


Christ to His followers :— 

“But when they deliver you up, 
take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak: For it shall be given you in 
that same hour what ye shall speak” 
(Matt. x., 19). 


RESURRECTION CHRISTIANITY. 


CALVARY. 
THE CENTRAL Howr. 
God—Abandoned 


“My God; My God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” 


“ And there shall be no man in the 
tabernacle of the congregation when 
he goeth in to make an atonement in 
the holy place, until he come out and 
have made an atonement” (Lev. 


ry wee UAE 


_“T have trodden the wine press 
alone; and of the people there was 
none with me” (Isa. lxiii., 3). 


“Who for the joy that was set be- 
fore him endured the cross, despising 
the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God” 
(Heb. xii., 2). 

“ Ought not Christ to have suffered 
_these things, and to enter into his 
glory?” (Luke xxiv., 26). 


PAUL’S CALVARY. 
Tue CENTRAL Hour. 
God—Accompanied 


“There stood by me this night. the 
angel of God” (Acts xxvii. 23). 


“ And the night following the Lord 
stood by him, and said: Be of good 
cheer Paul: for as thou hast testifified 
of me in Jerusalem, so must thou 
bear witness also at Rome (Acts 
xxii 1 1)i2 

“ Notwithstanding the Lord stood 
with me and strengthened me: .. . 
and I was delivered out of the mouth 
of the lion” (2 Tim. iv., 17). 

“Ts Christ divided? was Paul cru- 
cified for you? (1 Cor. i., 13): 


“Vea doubtless, and I count all 
things but loss for the excellency of 
the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I have suffered the 
loss of all things, and do count them 
but dung, that I may win Christ” 
(Phil. iii., 8). 


PAUL ON RESURRECTION GROUND. 


“Because we thus judge, That if 
one died for all, that were all dead: 
And that he died for all, that they 
which live should not henceforth live 
unto themselves, but unto him, which 
died for them, and rose again” (2 


Cor ve, 19). 


“T am crucified with Christ; yet I 
live; and yet no longer I, (R.V.) but 
Christ liveth in me: and the life 
which I now live in the flesh I live 
by the faith of the Son of God, who 
loved me, and gave himself for me” 


(Gal. ii., 20). 


“ Now the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord Jesus, 
that great shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting covenant, 
. make you perfect to do his will, working in you that which is well pleasing in 


his sight, through Jesus Christ; to whom 


(Heb. xiii., 20, 21.) 


be glory for ever and ever. Amen” 


Pl 


THE UNVEILING. 


RESURRECTION CHRISTIANITY. 


The Church of Christ, in her past history, has known a reformed Chris- 
tianity ; then a revived Christianity ; she now is about to enter upon a resurrection 
Christianity, that will take her back to her first origins and renew her pristine 
powers, and again onward to her predestined end. 


For long, a silent revolution to counter this final advance, working secretly, 
without controversy, asking no question and giving no reason, and to change 
the basis itself of Christianity in the resurrection of our Lord, and transfer 
it to the incarnation; to break off Christ’s sacramental system from the former 
and connect it up to the latter, has been in progress within the Church. Every 
human system of religion, as equally every departure from the true Faith, sooner 
or later finds itself up against Christianity’s rock doctrine, the resurrection of 
the body. Ancient heathenism, Jewish Saduceeism, modern evolutionary Science, 
have all, for common meeting point, the denial of the resurrection. Incarnation, 
subject to conditions, is adaptable; heathenism had the notion of an incarnation 
of man—that “ We are all God’s offspring” (Acts xvii., 28); but mocked at the 
idea of resurrection (32). Also the Saducees said “ There is no resurrection, 
neither angel nor spirit” (Id. xxiii., 8). So exactly does twentieth century science, 
now voiced from the Christian pulpit, tell us—‘‘ Chemistry has put an end to 
the belief in a resurrection of this present flesh of ours.” But all the standards 
of Christianity are based upon, and draw their values from, resurrection. 
“Tf the dead rise not, then is Christ not risen,’ says the Apostle, “and your 
faith is vain. Ye are yet in your sins; they that have fallen asleep in Christ 
have perished; we are of all men most miserable” (1 Cor. xv., 13, 19). 
Evolution is the mortal enemy of resurrection, as therefore it is also of the 
human race. Fallen nature ever gravitates to the death side of things; its 
affinities are with death; Christ re-establishes nature on the resurrection side 
of death. Also Christian baptism is the sacrament of this passage from death 
to life. 


“Unto what then were ye baptized?” St. Paul’s challenge to the Ephesian 
converts is also a challenge to baptized Christendom to-day. Christian baptism 
is not “unto” Christ’s incarnation, nor “ unto”? His water baptism, which was 
John’s baptism, but into His death—that second “ baptism ”—of which He said, 
“ How am I straitened till it be accomplished” (Luke xii., 50). “So many of 
us,” says St. Paul, “as were baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into His 
death” (Rom. vi. 3). Holy baptism is the sacrament of the universal aspect 
of the Gospel. Nations, as such, were to be baptized (Matt. xxviii, 19). It is 
the Sacrament of Divine Sovereignty in grace, the outward sign of God’s 
saving relation to the whole infant race, both the baptized and unbaptized. It 
stresses God’s sovereign mercy to man in man’s total helplessness. Adult 
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baptism stresses man’s responsibility, the complementary truth to God’s 
sovereignty. 


Also the two modes, infant and adult (or believer’s) baptism. are not 
mutually exclusive but complementary. 


Paul views the whole human race from the standpoint of Christ’s death 
and resurrection. Christ Himself—His incarnation, life, teaching, and miracles, 
all—has passed the test ordeal of death into resurrection. “ Henceforth,” Paul 
affirms, “know we no man after the flesh: Yea, though we have known Christ 
after the flesh yet henceforth know we Him no more” (2 Cor. v. 16). 


Viewed apart from the Cross, man’s life is forfeit to a broken law, and 
he himself the hopeless victim of a mortal disease. The death of Christ meets 
man’s first need of pardon and justification; His resurrection, meets man’s 
second need—the cure of sin—since now the greatest of all life-forces in the 
universe—resurrection power—is immediately available for body and soul, in- 
dividually and socially, for man’s regeneration and renewal unto life eternal. 
Had not the Church already lost the power, never could the fact of the resur- 
rection have been publicly denied from her pulpits. 


Preeminence of place is claimed for the Incarnation of our Lord, as being 
of itself “the greatest of all miracles.” But neither is Christ’s incarnation nor 
His resurrection in the category of miracle—the inferior power of God,— 
but are infinitely higher in the scale of the supernatural. There could be no 
witnesses of the Incarnation, hence no appeal to it is ever made in the preaching 
_of the Apostles. Contrarily, the resurrection rests at first wholly upon the 
testimony of witnesses. The Church invokes “the mystery of the Holy 
Incarnation,” then “the glorious Resurrection and Ascension.” The Church 
must re-establish her Creeds and Sacraments upon the resurrection basis where 
Christ Himself placed them. The death of Christ is of itself so tremendous 
a fact that it has obscured the still greater fact of His resurrection. But also 
human reason has both minimised and perverted the death Fact. There is 
perhaps to-day, from the world’s higher moral outlook, no greater stumbling block 
to men’s faith, or what more repels from the Cross, than the representation 
of Christ as an “innocent victim suffering for the guilty.” It is a startling 
fact that the one word that R.C. Christendom has made the central word of its 
faith, namely—the Victim, (Host, from the Latin hostia)—is the one word which 
the Holy Spirit has divinely excluded from all connexion with the Biblical 
- idea of sacrifice! For the word victim has no literal equivalent in the original 
languages of Holy Scripture. Not once is the term “victim” applied to the 
typical animal sacrifices of the Levitical economy ; although the two ideas of 
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victim and sacrifice lie as close to each other as soul to spirit and joints to 
marrow. For God requires no “victims.” “His people offer. themselves 
willingly ” (Judges v. 2). “Thy people shall be a free-will people in the day 
of thy power ” (Ps. cx., 3)—(OsTEeRvaLp Fr. V.). 


The Church, of herself, has never been equal to drawing the distinction 
between sacrifice and victim. That “ Word of God” which is “sharper than 
any two-edged sword,” alone divides them (Heb. iv., 12). Five words—sacrifice, 
offering, oblation, propitiation, satisfaction—set forth in human language, the 
nature and purpose of our Lord’s death upon the Cross. The R.C. Douai 
version of the Bible (1609) translates these different words by the term “ Victim ” 
some thirty-four times over, in the book of Leviticus. Also in the New Oxford 
Dictionary, under the word “ victim” we read—‘ The Rheimish translation of 
the Bible was the first to make free use of the word as English, and its 
general currency dates only from the latter part of the seventeenth century.” 


It is answered, that “the idea of a victim is enshrined in the fact that 
our Lord suffered innocently?” But our Lord suffered as “the Just One”; 
and innocent and just are in this connexion terms mutually exclusive. 
For innocence is but negative and passive; justice is the moral law in action for 
good, and agaist evil: “to make an end of sins and to bring in everlasting 
righteousness ” (Dan. ix., 24). It is a glorious paradox that never was our Lord 
more living than when dying. The seven words of the Cross are the creative 
words of the Church! Judas declares  Christ’s innocence, and 
the whole world to-day shares the faith of Judas—an unsaving faith! Justice 
is the Divine word of the Cross. Pilate’s wife, Pilate the Judge, the Roman 
centurion, voice unconsciously the heathen tribute to the Christ of the Cross as 
a “just man” (see Matt. xxvii, 19, 24; Luke xxiii., 47). Again St. Peter, at 
Pentecost, St. Stephen, and St. Paul, re-present the Christ to the Jews as 
pre-eminently “that Just One” (cf. Acts iii, 14; vii, 52; xxii. 14). 


As an “Innocent Victim” our Lord’s silence on principle before His judges 
would have been distinctly culpable. For if there is a law, alike divine and 
human, which even hatred affects to obey, and which commands us not to con- 
demn the accused without hearing his defence, no whit less is accused innocence 
morally responsible not, by silence, to allow judgment to go by default. Nor 
does Christ permit His followers to adopt His own attitude of silence. Before 
men’s judgment tribunals they were to speak boldly and to bear witness. Hence 
the great apologists of the Christian Church. “ Jamais les saints ne se sont tu”— 
Never have the saints been silent—says Pascal. 


Doubtless innocence has often voluntarily suffered in silence to shield 
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the guilty; but here love worsts unwitting law. There is in this no analogy 
with atonement. By Calvary’s sacrifice law is vindicated, fulfilled, and estab- 
lished. It is “ magnified and made honourable” (Isa. xlii. 21). “A ransom” 
(Matt. xx., 28; 1 Tim. ii, 6) “the payment of a debt” (Psa. Ixix., 4, by 
some critically stigmatised as a “ commercial transaction,”—but even the com- 
mercial faithful payment of just debt has its divine side ;—as “a substitution se 
“the just for the unjust,” “ He who knew no sin, made sin for us,” are partial 
aspects of Christ’s atonement, which bring it within human capacity to compre- 
hend and appropriate. But the final word of atonement is not substitution—the 
taking of man’s place—but identification, the taking of man’s person ;—the to- 
tality of Humanity envisaged as a single person, and that person taken up into the 
person of Christ—-Humanity’s Vicar, such is the profound view set forth by 
Wycliffe ;—“ For, as mankind trespassed, so must mankind make satisfaction 
E But since all men are one person, if any member of this Person make 
satisfaction, the whole Person maketh it” (see Supra., p. 406). 


Justice is the divine aspect of the Cross of Christ, viewed Godwards; 
Love, its aspect viewed manwards. Justice in man’s redemption was no less 
a Divine than was love a human necessity. In Calvary’s sacrifice infinite love 
and immutable justice, in union, have a common fixed focal-centre, with 
radiations throughout the universe and all the ages. The very throne 
itself of Deity has now, for fundamental basis, the Cross! (Heb. i., 8, 9; Rev. 
xxii., 3). Justice with force alone would destroy Humanity: Love without 
Justice must be fatal to Deity! The Cross exhibits to a wondering universe 
love and justice in perfect harmony; each in fullest development and supreme 
manifestation. Moreover every human government as also every human in- 
stitution, must survive or fail, flourish or perish, in the exact measure that it 
embodies, exhibits and enforces, those same principles of Divine justice, in 
spirit, albeit changed in mode and letter, which pervade the Old Testament 
economy and which culminate and enter the sphere of the eternal, at Calvary. 
For neither God nor Christ destroy the Law and_ the Prophets, but 
fulfil them, Matthew v., 17-20. Hence to preach love for the sinner 
and be silent upon the “exceeding sinfulness of sin,” and the righteous 
expiation of man’s transgression through the justice of God—after the mode 
of the modernist pulpit—is to transfer the glory of the Cross from God to 
man. “That he might be just” as well as “the justitien! = a just God and 
a Saviour” (see Rom. iii. 26; Isa. xlv. 26) are Calvary’s harmonies! The 
apostle of love par excellence it is who exults in justice—a justice that forgives, 
not merely mercifully but jusily— For if we confess our sins, he is faithful and 
- just” St. John writes “to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse us from all un- 
righteousness.” “And if any man sin, we have an advocate with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the Just.” (1 Epistle of John i. 9; ii. 1). 
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Catholicism now offers to the world a half sacrament, Protestantism, a mut- 
ilated, or part Bible, Evangelicanism, a one sided Gospel! The recovery of a 
full-orbed Christianity will follow the Church’s retrieving of her lost doctrine 
of resurrection. The Holy Ghost, the gift of the risen and ascended Christ, 
of Whom the presence and power are immediately related to resurrection, will as 
at the beginning, so now again, confirm the Church’s witness to her risen and 
coming Lord by Pentecostal signs and power, and St. Augustine’s words be 
verified anew in our times—‘‘ Christ appeared to men of the decrepit, decaying 
world, that while all around them was withering away, they might through 
Him receive new youthful life.” 


Again, the “a moment—at the coming ” of Christ, has been subtly changed 
to an “‘any moment” theory “of the coming.” Multitudes of spiritual Chris- 
tians are now, in respect to our Lord’s second coming, metaphorically taking 
up the attitude of the Galileans of Acts 1., 11; meanwhile the ground they stand 
on is being mined by the adversary. Much of present “ Advent testimony ” con- 
ceals an unavowed despair of the Gospel—“ the power of God unto salvation,”— 
on the part of Christians. Let the Church leave the crude presentations, scare pro. 
phecies, and catastrophic terrors of much second Advent teaching, that only 
harden where they do not disgust, to the heretical sects who make these their 
chief asset, and spread delusions which must one day eventuate in dangerous 
mass-fanaticisms. The Master’s injunction is “ Occupy till I come.” “ Be sober 
and wait to the end” (1 Pet. i., 13). 


The great Contemplative of Patmos will yet be found the most practical 
man of the race. Also the Church must now form herself upon the model of 
St. John—* the disciple whom Jesus loved,”—with St. Mary as the model of 
womanhood ;—for, when the Beloved disciple returns, the Blessed Mother ac- 


companies him. United at the Cross, the two are for ever inseparable in the 
Church. 


When, by a resurrection Gospel, she has recovered her power over sin, error, 
and disease, then will the Church again move onwards, in aspect—“ Fair as the 
moon, clear as the sun, terrible as an army with banners” (Cant. vi., 10). 


THE SACRAMENTAL AND EVANGELICAL GOSPELS. 


“ But when they saw that the Gospel of the Uncircumcision was 
committed unto me, as the Gospel of the Circumcision was unto Peter 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship, 

that we should go unto the heathen, and they unto the circumcision.” 


=4 (Gall liz 799: 


From this divine spirit plane—the Apocalypse,—following St. John, the 
Church of Christ to-day may now obtain, as never before in her history from 
its commencement, the down-look from above over her long and chequered 
career, her progress and pilgrimage through the ages. New perspectives and 
adjustments, positions and relations in Church and world history, as viewed from 
a quite new standpoint will appear, from which new light will break forth on 
the divine Word, and upon the Holy Spirit’s guidance of the Church of Christ 
down the centuries. A new and wider field of investigation of history with 
prophecy for interpreter is opened. The briefest summary of some few points 
and indications is all that we can here offer. 


St. Paul divides the Gospel—‘“ the glorious Gospel of the blessed God,” 
he calls it; and St. John, “the everlasting Gospel,’*~into the “Gospel of 
Circumcision ”—that to the Jews, committed to Peter; and the “ Gospel of 
Uncircumcision, whereof,” he says, “I Paul am made a minister” (Col. 1. 23). 
These two distinctive aspects of the one Gospel, under their appointed leaders 
and exponents, Peter and Paul, run a division through all Church history. 
Much more is intimated by St. Paul of St. Peter, as the apostle of circum- 
cision, than that St. Peter was sent to the Jews of his own time, as he (St. Paul) 
was to the Gentiles. It is the Christian Circumcision and Uncircumcision, as 
two classes or states, and the principles which underlie these respectively, 
that will reappear substantially in the Christian Church and reproduce their 
conditions in Christendom, the Apostle here intends, and that, as a fact, history 
confirms. St. Peter’s gospel stresses the national aspect of Christianity ; St. Paul’s 
the individual and personal. “To disciple all nations ” and “to preach the 
Gospel to every creature” was our Lord’s dual commission to His Church. 
The national aspect is the Church’s inheritance from Judaism. When Christ 
uttered His judicial sentence upon the Jews as a nation, in the words: “ The 
Kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof,” not the Catholic Church as a “ holy nation Miche Pets i882); 
but a territorial race and nation was intended (Matt. xxi. 43). And this would 
seem to have been the British nation, which may be said to have been born at 
the same moment of time that the Jewish nation perished ; Vespasian being the 
Roman commander with Titus his son in both campaigns.. Most remarkable 
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historical facts confirm this view, such, for instance, as that the first Bishop 
of Rome (Linus) was a Briton; the first Christian Church built was at Glaston- 
bury in Britain; the first Church in Rome, with a title, was that of St. Puden- 
ziana, the Basilica church of the British palace of Claudia, daughter of 
Caractacus, adopted by the Roman Emperor Claudius. This, by the way, is 
the confutation of what is known as the “ British Israel ” theory, for the Kingdom 
was judicially taken from Israel and passed over to the Gentiles. 


The national and supranational character of Christianity is of the first import- 
ance. On it repose the right relations of Church and State, from Constantine 
and Charlemagne down to present-day England. But also the spiritual heritage 
of natural Israel passes over to the Church,—the “ Spiritual Israel,” until the 
fulness of the Gentiles be come in; And then all Israel shall be saved(Rom. 
== PASE 09 


The spiritual Jew, and not the natural, is the true Jew-—or “ Praise of God,” 
St. Paul points out (ii., 28, 29). To the Greek Corinthians, he writes, “ Our fathers 
were all baptised unto Moses” (Cor. x. 2 sqq.). Earthly Jerusalem was, as 
a city, the type of the spiritual city of the Kingdom of God. The “ covenants 
of promise,” rejected by the Jew, pass over to the commonwealth of the new 
Israel. On this basis rests the Church’s organised national, liturgical, ritual, 
and sacramental life, with its covenanted blessings both of law and of promise. 
Nurture, training, education, discipline, are the channels of truth and life to 
the soul of the nation through the family. Hence the nation’s first duty is to its 
children. 


Over against the Jewish is the Gentile aspect—that of proclaiming the 
Gospel for the multitudes both outside and within the nominal Christian nations, 
who have had little or no Christian influence or training, or have lapsed, or 
whose upbringing has been in surroundings which reverse the Christian ideal 
and approach to the beast, or sink beneath it,—they are the Uncircumcision. 
The Gospel provides for men, whether the heathen in his blindness, or the 
depraved and lost to God and society in nominal Christianity, an immediate 
contact with God, who pardons, renews, and blesses through the gospel of St. 
Paul, which here takes precedence. Broadly viewed, the Church is St. Peter’s 
Church from the time of Constantine to the Reformation. With the Reforma- 
tion St. Paul becomes the spiritual leader of Christendom, and both Churches 
are yet to merge in the final Church of St. John, who unites the two gospels 
—the Sacramental and Evangelical—which now have diverged from a first 
fundamental unity into rival and opposed systems. 


Today both lines of the Gospel—the Sacramental and what is specially 
known as “ Gospel-preaching ’’—are practically exhausted forces. Both, singu- 
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larly, have finished at the same point: that of miracle! The one in the 
instantaneous conversion of the wafer in the Sacrament, the other in the equally 
instantaneous conversion of the sinner at “the penitent form.’ This fact is the 
clue to the present-day impotence of Christianity in Protestantism and Catho- 
licism, for in both alike its source of power has been shifted from its Christ 
basis in resurrection to miracle. Rome has now led the way in the severance 
of the Christian relationship of Religion and State. In Catholic countries the 
Church and State mostly now confront one another as enemies. Protestantism 
by rationalism has sapped its own foundations, with those of Christianity, in the 
Word of God; and science, falsely so-called, dictates her creed. Millions of 
the nation’s children in our primary schools are now being reared without even 
a Moral Primer to teach them their duty either to God or their neighbour. What 
must result from conditions which reverse the first obligations of Christianity 
with regard to the rising generation? 


Multiple causes are bringing on the final apostasy predicted; but one main 
determining cause of alienation from the Church is man’s natural predilection for 
Miracle as the supreme manifestation of the power of Deity; which, to emulate, 
is to become “as God.” Since nothing so confounds and abases man’s power as 
does miracle, to control, or even be the instruments only, of this “ great power of 
God,” is to secure an ascendancy over fellow mortals that defies all other com- 
petitors for power. Hence in her path to domination, when attention is directed 
to it, Rome is found to have based her main departures from primitive truth 
upon miracles. The Roman system is honeycombed with the miraculous 
Whereas no single doctrine of Christianity or of Holy Writ has a miracle for 
basis. Whatever originates in miracle only repeated miracle can perpetuate; 
_ what has its origin from the Word of God, that same Word upholds, secures and 
continues. 


The rites of Holy Baptism by baptismal regeneration, and the Holy Com- 
munion, have both been changed to miracles in perpetuity in the Church. “ The 
united powers of the whole human race,” John Stuart Mill observes, “could 
not create a new property of matter in general, or of any one of its species.” 
But the doctrine of a “ Presence” in the Sacramental bread and wine, whether 
both carnal and spiritual, or purely spiritual only, due to consecration by a priest, 
invests a class of men, distinct and apart from all other men, with ghostly powers 
to impart a new spiritual quality and much more to mere matter. 


But it is the use made of this great assumed power that best refutes its 
tremendous claims. The “ Catholic Church,” which makes the claim on its owrl 
‘ authority, has, by the same authority, virtually taken from the world the very 
sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood, given “for the life of the world.” 
Become a sacrifice for sin, only a priest can offer it. As a Communion such 
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arbitrary conditions for its reception have been imposed that, to the greater 
number, this gate of life is practically closed. The holy sacrament has been 
halved, and but one-half—the bread alone—given to the communicant. Evening 
celebration of the Supper, the very institution of Christ, has ceased almost out 
of the Church—a virtual excommunication of some one-half of the Christian 
people. The burdensome superstition of compulsory fasting communion, with, 
in the Roman communion, compulsory confession to a priest prior to reception, 
are conditions which, for tens of thousands, have made the Table of the Lord a 
table of Tantalus—How will the “Catholic Church” meet this indictment of 
history? 


The reaction upon Protestantism of the claims of the Mass, has also con- 
tributed to a like result—the relegation of the Holy Supper to an altogether 
secondary status in the Church—a mere appendix, or second service, and from 
some sections its practical disappearance altogether. Man’s pulpit or platform 
have displaced the Table of the Lord. A new revival movement will re-establish 
the Christ order of table and pulpit in the Church, and the “dead pulpit” will 
receive new life and fire from the altar. 


“ We have an altar,” says St. Paul to the Hebrew Christians (Heb. xiii. 10). 
The altar figures through all the economy of God with man, and from beginning 
to end of the Bible. The Church’s altar is not the Cross, as the Council’ of 
Trent affirms—and this definition has become the current one in the Church,— 
The Altar is Christ in His Humanity — the three years of His temporal 
ministry built up “ four-square,” the altar form—(see Exod. xxvii. 1) by the 
four Evangelists, in Four Gospels. Each of the four gospels presents its cherubim 
—aspect of the Christ life, with Christ Himself as the sacrifice thereupon for 
climax; and all is carried through death into resurrection. This is the Church’s 
altar, upon which she perpetually sacrifices. “ For Jesus Christ’s sake,’ “In 
His Name,’—and the like varied priestly formulae,—are the instrumental means 
by which the Church transfers her prayers and praises, her vows, gifts, and 
sacrifices to this Altar, which, of Itself, sanctifies every gift. The Church does 
not repeat the “ One sacrifice,” but offers herself upon this altar as a continual 
sacrifice, made acceptable to God by the One Eternal Sacrifice, “ once offered for 
all.” The material Table of Communion, as a symbol of both Altar and Table, 
takes on the dual aspect, like as in the Jewish temple and the future temple of 
Ezekiel’s vision (cf. Mal. i. 7, 12; Ezek. xli. 22). 


There is one great fact about the Christ-Altar to be expressly noted, namely, 
that it was erected and stands four-square to the world, apart from and before 
the Church was founded. Thus also in the case of the material temple, as 
rebuilt by the Jews on their return from the Babylonian captivity, and designed 
for a type of Christ and the Church (John ii. 16, 21), the altar was first built, 
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before a stone of the temple itself was laid (see Ezra iii. 2,6). What a contrast 
is this Altar with its food for the world (John vi. 33) from the “ Catholic 
Church” conception of its scanty food only for a privileged few! There are 
continual emergencies in life, when all ecclesiastical restrictions must give way 
and access to the Table-Altar be made ready and easy to all that will come. It 
was so in the Great War; it is so in the battle of life! 


The Protestant Churches — the Nonconformist, Presbyterian, and Evan- 
gelical Episcopal—must make the Table and Altar of the Lord their centre of 
Church Life; the integral part of worship; and the Holy Sacrament 
for all Christians must become the very eating and drinking by 
faith of the Saviour’s flesh and blood, “given for the life of the 
world,” and imparting new resurrection life-powers alike for body and soul, to 
all faithful receivers. When it is clearly seen that not Consecration but the 
Eating — not the act of the Priest, but the Faith of the worthy partaker— 
makes the Christ-word active by the Holy Spirit’s working, with the elements, 
the Christ position of the Holy Sacrament will be restored in the Church. Then, 
will life proceed from the Table, and, in St. Chrysostom’s words, “ Fire break 
forth from the Altar.” 


FIVE ASPECTS OF TH dO Ye or Pik. 
TABLE. ALTAR. 


EVENING AND Morninc. Mornin. 


(1) The Breaking of Bread: No one (4) The Holy Eucharist: Its doc- 


doctrine in prominence. The trine; Sacrifice and Priesthood. 
free Fraternal Feast for all Christ’s finished PROPITIATORY 
Christians. It holds the same SACRIFICE done into the 
relation to the four doctrinal Church’s continual spiritual 
aspects of the Supper as the Sacrifice of Thanksgiving: 
Passover to the four great Memorial of Praise: Invoca- 
Levitical offerings. tion: Intercession: Adoration 
(lePet. i105, 9; Maly i. 11512; 
Rev. viii. 3). 
EVENING. EVENING AND MorNING. 


(2) The Lord’s Supper : Its doctrine ; (5) The Blessed Sacrament (sanctum 


Vicarious Atonement. Free sacramentum): Its doctrine; 
justification by faith. The Ab- Consecration, The Church’s 
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solution and Remission of sins. continuous extension of Christ’s 
MornIne. EXEMPLARY SACRIFICE (Col. 1. 
(3) The Holy Communion: Its doc- 24; 1 Pet. ii. 21; Rom. xii. 1). 
trine; Divine Union. Man’s : Full surrender: “Ye are not 
spiritual incorporation into your own, for ye are bought 
Deity (2 Pet. i. 4; John xvii. with a price: therefore glorify 
23). The Communion of . God in your body and in your - 
saints. spirit, which are God’s” (1 
Cor. vi. 20). 


Dec. 17th 1927. A special meeting of the Herts Branch of the Churchmen’s 
Union for the Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought was held, on Satur- 
day, at “ Churchwick,” Harpenden, when the Rev. H. J. Trueman (Chairman 
of the Branch) presided. 

The meeting was called to consider the remarkable pronouncement of Dr. 
Temple, Bishop of Manchester, in the course of his recent address to his Dio- 
cesan Conference on the subject of inter-Communion, and particularly the 
passages of the address in which the Bishop is reported to have said: “ He 
did not think it was wrong that, in a place where they were unable to receive 
Holy Communion in their own Order, they should receive it from any who were 
willing to give it. It seemed to him sheer stark idolatry to say that God would 
refuse His gift to any who obeyed faithfully what they believed to be the com- 
mand of Christ. It seemed to him a shocking conception of God to say He would 
withhold His gift from them. He must go further. If they really thought 
about it, they must come to the conclusion that not only a Free Church Minister, 
but any layman, who should, devoutly and not defiantly, decide that it was 
right for him devoutly to celebrate the Holy Communion, would effect a real 
consecration, and through it the Real Gift would be given. The limitation of 
the celebration to the Priesthood, which was of the highest value for maintaining 
the full meaning of the service and keeping it alive before the minds of men, 
was, none the less, a rule of discipline, and there was nothing, so to speak, in the 
nature of things that made it impossible for any but a priest to make the cele- 
bration.” 

After discussion, the following resolution, proposed by the Chairman and 
seconded by Mr. H. F. Walker, of St. Albans, was unanimously passed :—“ The 
Herts Branch of the Churchmen’s Union, in full sympathy with the Bishop 
of Manchester’s recent pronouncement on the subject of Holy Communion and 
inter-communion with Free Churchmen, requests the Council of the Churchmen’s 
Union to express without delay to his Lordship and to make public their (the 
council’s) high appreciation of his utterance, and to assure him of their support 
in any action he may take to impress his views on the general policy of the 


Church.” 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


The prescribed limits of the present volume have already been exceeded. 
The briefest summary of some leading points of its multiple subjects, potential 
or material, we compress into a few concluding remarks. This one final book 
of the Apocalypse both vindicates and secures the totality of the claims of 
Divine Revelation to man, from the opening words of Genesis, to the last invo- 
catory sentence of the Apocalypse: “ Even so come Lord Jesus.” “ Above one- 
fourth of all the confirmations of the Old Testament Scriptures found in the 
New singularly enrich this parting message to man. If it is inspired, it confirms 
the inspiration of all that went before,” affirms a writer in the British and 
Foreign Evang. Review, January, 1862. The oft-debated and discredited 
theme,—that of Scripture prophecy from the rationalistic standpoint, which, 
taking its cue from Porphyry, with facile ingenuity turns the point of the historic 
prophecies of Daniel in the Old Testament by the simple expedient of pronounc- 
ing them written after the event,—like another Dagon before the ark is prostrate 
in presence of the Apocalypse. Authenticated, fulfilled prophecy alone is equal 
to sustaining the whole weight of the fact both of the existence of God and of 
His providential and governmental intervention in the world; and, indeed, this 
is made “before all nations” the single test and proof both of His Being and 
action (Isa. xliii. 9). 


The grand feature of the present work, its prophetic chronology, stands 
impressively forth, emerging out of the vast sea of human history and events, 
a new cosmos from chaos; everywhere, from the beginning, revealing God, 
“the God over all,’ working to a foreordained plan, for His own glory and 
the world’s redemption. Into this blending of the Divine and the human, of the 
sure word of prophecy with secular history, stereotyped eternally in indestructible 
fact and event, the totality of all true science, even to the veriest microspocic 
detail, enters after a manner which baffles human imagination, and the devout 
scientist becomes the adoring worshipper. 


It is not a little remarkable, when attention is directed to the fact, how 
largely the ape-science of evolution has borrowed from the book of the Revela- 
tion and mimicked some of its main features, pretending to fulfil, in order the 
better to destroy. Evolution, like the Apocalypse, has its central throne, but 
for the one true Personal God substitutes a “ Personnification ’’—Darwin, that 
of “Natural Selection,” Spencer the Omnipotent and Omnipresent Energy ” 
the “ All-being,’—metaphors or abstractions as terminology, but become 
up-to-date deities by the same process as the forces of Nature were made the 
deified idols of antiquity. Fiske, in his “Idea of God,” written in 1885, to 
comfort “timid and halting spirits who live in perpetual dread of thd time 
when science will banish God from the world” (p. 43), to dissipate groundless 
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fears, concludes for an Infinite Eternal Power, that is “none other than the 
living God ’—“ a God who, in the deepest sense, is a moral Being” (pp. 166-7). 
Yet this “Moral Being” is the author of a Nature that is “full of cruelty and mal- 
adaptation,” “of incessant and universal strife, of which it is not apparent on 
the surface that the outcome is the good or the happiness of anything that is 
sentient ” (p. 122). Contrast with this Nature by evolution, the Apocalyptic 
outlook of Nature by creation (see Revelation, chapter v. 13 and 14). Moreover, 
“the halting, timid spirits” and not the cocksure evolutionist, were right in their 
apprehensions and presentiments. To-day the prophets of Evolution tell us that 
“God as Personal Ruler, is being slowly driven out of the universe.” That “any 
view of ‘God as a Personal Being is becoming frankly untenable.” Not even the 
Atom, but, as the Great First Cause, the mighty Accident occupies the evolu- 
tionary throne of the Universe! Next to it is the Atom, the symbol of Force, 
man’s substitutes as occupants for the “ Throne of God and the Lamb.” Again, 
Darwin affirms: “There is no logical impossibility in the’ acquirement of any 
degree of (human) perfection through Natural Selection” (The Origin of 
Species, chapter vi.). And Revelation also makes final man, a. King, Priest, and 
Worshipper; but evolution has no use for “the blood of the Lamb,” the sole 
source of pardon and purity for the man of Revelation (v. 9-10; vii., 14, Apoc.). 


The Johannine eagle of the Apocalypse holds the great serpent of evolution 
mercilessly in the strangle-grip of its talons.. The three successive ““ Woe Trum- 
pets” (ch. viii. 13) are evolutionary trumpets. Their unveiling will bring momen- 
tous discoveries of causes that lie behind present-day political, social and ecclesias- 
tical movements, and bring many hidden things of darkness to light. Evolution 
may be defined as the Science of Tail Power, controlling that of the head! The tail 
of the Dragon, which “ drew the third part of the stars of heaven” (chapter xii. 
4); “the scorpion tails (ix. 3, 5), and the monstrous reversal of nature of “ tails 
like unto serpents which had heads, and with them they do hurt” (verse 19) 
must all find their ultimate interpretation along the lines of evolution. The Seer 
of Patmos, correcting both Darwin and Drummond, gives us the true scientific 
formula of the evolutionary dogma. What Darwin calls “ The Descent of Man” 
—imagine man as a descent from an ape!—and Drummond, to correct Darwin, 
“The Ascent of Man,” St. John rightly terms, “ The Ascent of the Beast” (Gk. 
dvaBaivov—the beast ‘‘ ascending up”) (chapter xiii. 1-11.) The symbolic beast, 
that from “the sea” being the “ Holy Roman Empire” or “ Spiritual Mon- - 
archy of St. Peter”; and that from “ the earth,’ Monasticism, with its Founda- 
tions, Orders, and Regulars, as a further Unveiling will demonstrate. But here 
the scientific precision of the Seer’s language is to be noted. Not the peoples, or 
the community life, to which the sea and the land stand for symbols, are here 
indicted; “ the sea is His, and He made it; and His hands prepared the dry land,” 
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but “the beast ’—the organised power of evil which ascends up out of these 
environments, is pointed at. The “ vertical, All-comprehensive view ” of things, 
the particular characteristic of the Apocalypse, is further claimed for evolution. 
“ Fix inthe mind,” writes Professor Drummond, “ the distinction between the 
horizontal and the vertical view of Nature—the phenomenal and the law—be- 
tween all the sciences that ever were, and the one science that resolves them 
all” (Introduction, chapter iv.). “‘ For Nature.” he tells us, “in the vertical sec- 
tion offers (to the eye of evolution) no break, or pause, or flaw.” <A strange claim 
for the “Science,” whose very symbol is “a missing link,” and that has not 
yet found a first bridge to span the chasm between the living and the not-living— 
to which other similar unbridged chasms succeed. 


The horizontal view, when taken of the Christian dispensation, brings us 
up against the challenge in respect to antiquity of Cardinal Manning: “ How,” 
he writes, “can we know what antiquity was except through the Church? No 
individual, no number of individuals, can go back through eighteen hundred 
years to reach the doctrines of antiquity. We may say with the woman of 
Samaria, ‘ Sir, the well is deep, and thou hast nothing to draw with.’ No indi- 
vidual mind now has contact with the revelation of Pentecost.” (Temp. Miss. 
of the Holy Ghost, p. 238). To meet this very challenge, bound to come in the 
last times, the Apocalypse exists to-day. One man, one individual mind, that of 
St. John, has contact with both the time Christ and Pentecost and the twen- 
tieth century. He passes from beginning to end of the Dispensation, and hands 
forth the Church doctrine of antiquity to the Church of the present moment, 
giving to her the vertical view over all past, present, and intervening ages. 


Two mighty principles under the X-rays of prophecy, it will be seen, detach 
themselves from the pages of history. Transubstantiation from Ecclesiasticism, 
and Evolution from Science. Although they appear at the opposite extremes 
of seeming Faith and Unfaith, the two principles in essence are one. The real 
originators of the modernist doctrine of evolution are the self-named Society 
of Jesus, but its germ lies in the doctrine of Transubstantiation. The fact will 
come as a surprise to many; but the two theories have their mutual affinities 
and laws. When John Henry Newman wrote his book on the ‘“ Development 
of Christian Doctrine,” the word “ Evolution,” as a scientific term, had not come 
into being, or that would have been the more true title for the theory which 
carried its protagonist through the final struggle of a long-resisting conscience to 
Rome. As a doctrine, evolution will be found the exact antithesis at every point 
to Newman’s “ Seven Notes of a True Development.” Some of these “ notes,” 
the remains of true Catholicism in the Roman system still preserve. Evolution 
has given being to what is distinctively “Romanism,” or the Papal system. 
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Popery it was called at the Reformation, but that term no longer covers its 
full extent. With the advent of Jesuitism, ecclesiastical evolution found its 
systematised embodiment and law, from which as a centre, it has reacted upon both 
modern science and religion, and sapped the bases of divine Revelation. The 
Time scheme of prophecy is the Christ response to the infinite time demands 
of evolution. But also a single verse of the Old Testament (see the Song of 
Moses (Deut. xxxii. 8), outranges all evolutionary time. For, push back through — 
eons of time the operations of matter up to its first moment of motion, and 
the passage in question reveals a God—a Presiding Intelligence—with a fixed, 
moral purpose and order, which is that of the actual world to-day! Earth’s 
coming millennium will make manifest how even the material conformation of the 
earth’s surface and the territorial divisions of the nations are subordinated 
from the beginning, as the groundwork, to the divine moral purpose of the ages.” 
(Read in this connection Micah iv. 1-9.) 


Again, this book of the Revelation gives back to the Church the true doctrine 
ef the Supper of the Lord, by removing it from the basis of evolution—the Mass 
—to that of a true development. For, whereas the first conception of this grand 
spiritual-complex was the simple one of breaking bread, step by step the Church 
was led on to view it as “The Supper,” and then, holding to her first faith, 
as “ The Communion,” and “The Eucharist,” its culmination, and “ The Holy 
Sacrament.” It is with these higher developments, with all their wonderful 
potentialities, that the sacerdotalist has stepped in between the people and the 
Sacrament, to transform the latter into a pedestal for a self-glorying priestly 
dominance over the former. 


The words of Christ give His body and blood to the sacramental Eater; 
for not the mere “ receptionist” of the elements of the bread and wine, but 
the eater of the Words, which are “ spirit and life,” is the true Communicant. 
“ How true it is,’ a late Dean of the Church of England observes, “that the 
‘Eat not, which is the result to which thousands come as a consequence of 
believing in ‘Mass’ rather than ‘ Communion,’ is as effective a snare in keeping 
people away from true fellowship in Christ as the original ‘ Eat’ was effective 
in depriving our first parents of Fellowship with God.” A world challenge has 
gone forth to Transubstantiation, or any “ Presence’’ whatever in the elements, 
due to man-consecration, that finds an echo to-day, for the first time, in millions 
of minds who never before thought or had even heard of the existence of such 
claims. Side by side with the disclaimer to such power or change stands the 
emphatic affirmation of the veritable eating and drinking of Christ’s Flesh and 
Blood, by all who in simple faith and with longing and true hearts draw near; 
who not only receive but eat and drink by faith, the Sacrament. The gathering of 
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every Church of Christ throughout the world, with varied rite and ritual, around 
one common centre—the Table of the Lord—a unity in diversity—will be the re- 
quickening of the Churches and their preparation for that crowning event of 
the agesthe Return of Christ to this earth (cf. 2 Thess. ii. 1)—the King of 
Peace. The Holy Supper is exercising a tremendous drawing influence upon 
Christendom at the present time. The fascination of its quiet, its mystery, its 
contact—the one material contact of the Christ religion with the spiritual and 
divine,—the converting and transforming power it holds, respond to the unreasoned 
appeal of men’s hearts, of multitudes whose intellects are both confused and 
exhausted by the present day pulpit, apart from the Table. In no grudging spirit 
does the past yield up her treasures to the Church of to-day. Let the Church 
of Christ enter into and possess them. 


An all-comprehending basis of re-union for all Christians—Catholic and 
Protestant,—all who are of one mind and one heart (Read 1 Chronicles xii, 
17-40) to make Jesus Christ, the true David, King of the whole earth—is de 
closed by the Unveiling. 


“OQ THE DEPTH OF THE RICHES BOTH OF THE WISDOM AND KNOW- 
LEDGE OF GOD! HOW UNSEARCHABLE ARE HIS JUDGMENTS AND HIS 
WAYS PAST FINDING OUT! FOR WHO HATH KNOWN THE MIND (jie) AD glia 
LORD? OR WHO HATH BEEN HIS COUNSELLOR? OR WHO HATH FIRST 
GIVEN TO HIM, AND IT SHALL BE RECOMPENSED UNTO HIM AGAIN? FOR 
OF HIM, AND THROUGH HIM, AND TO HIM ARE ALL THINGS; TO WHOM 
BE GLORY FOR EVER. AMEN. (Rom. xi., 33-37.) 


“THAT IN THE AGES TO COME HE MIGHT SHOW THE EXCEEDING 
RICHES OF HIS GRACE, IN HIS KINDNESS TOWARDS US THROUGH CHRIST 
JESUS. (Eph. ii, 7.) 


“FOR THE EARTH SHALL BE FILLED WITH THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE 
GLORY OF THE LORD AS THE WATERS COVER THE SEA.” (Hab. ii. 14.) 


“AND THIS GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM SHALL BE PREACHED IN ALL 


THE WORLD FOR A WITNESS UNTO ALL NATIONS; AND THEN SHALL THE 
END COME. (Matt. xxiv., 14.) 


“THY KINGDOM COME.” 


The 24th of June, 1928, St. John the Baptist’s Day. 
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The unveiling: Apocalypse of St. John the Divine. 
chapter X; the angel of the reformation. 2d ed. 
rev. London, Stanley Martin Cpref. 1927] 

xxiv, 659p. 26cm. 


1. Bible. N.T. Revelation X--Commentaries. 
I. Title. II. Title: The angel of the reforma- 
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